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Th  iBsning  a  new  edition  of  this  book  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  again 
to  record,  as  the  expression  of  permanent  convictions  and  feelings, 
Bome  remarks  with  which    I  had  prefaced  the  Second  Edition, 
although  happily  they  are  not  at  present  so  urgently  called  for. 

With  the  feelings  of  sincere  thankfulness  for  the  kindness  with 
wliich  this  book  was  received  by  all  branches  of  the  Church,  only 
one  element  of  pain  mingled.    Although  I  am  well  convinced  that 
a  careful  or  impartial  reader  could  not  arrive  at  any  such  conclu- 
sion, yet  it  was  suggested  that  a  perverse  ingenuity  might  abuse 
certain  statements  and  quotations  for  what  in  modem  parlance  are 
termed    'Anti-Semitic'  purposes.    That  any  such  thoughts  could 
possibly  attach  to  a  book  concerning  Him,  Who  was  Himself  a  Jew ; 
Who  in  the  love  of  His  compassion  wept  tears  of  bitter  anguish  over 
the  Jerusaleiii  that  was  about  to  crucify  Him,  and  Whose  first  utter- 
ance and  prayer  when  nailed  to  the  Cross  was :  '  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do ' — ^would  seem  terribly  incongruous 
and  painful.    Nor  can  it  surely  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
love  of  Christ,  or  the  understanding  of  His  Work  and  Mission,  must 
call  forth  feelings  far  different  from  those  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.    To  me,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  associate  the  so-called  Anti- 
M     Semitic  movement  with  any  but  the  lowest  causes :  envy,  jealousy, 
1^     and  cupidity  on  the  one  hand ;  or,  on  the  other,  ignorance,  prejudice, 
*       Ingotry,  and  hatred  of  race.     But  as  these  are  times  when  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  speak  unmistakably,  I  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
^     to  point  out  the  reasons  why  any  Tdmudic  quotations,  even  if  fiur, 
^     oan  have  no  application  fi»r '  Anti-Semitio '  purposes. 
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First :  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  everything  in  Talmndic  writings 
abont  *  the  Gentiles  *  as  presently  applying  to  Christians.  Those  spoken 
of  are  characterised  as  *  the  worshippers  of  idols/  *  of  stars  and  planets/ 
and  by  similar  designations.  That '  the  heathens '  of  those  days  and 
lands  should  have  been  suspected  of  almost  any  abomination,  deemed 
capable  of  any  treachery  or  cruelty  towards  Israel — ^no  student  of 
history  can  deem  strange,  especially  when  the  experience  of  so  many 
terrible  wrongs  (would  they  had  been  confined  to  the  heathen  and 
to  those  times !)  would  naturally  lead  to  morbidly  excited  suspicions 
and  apprehensions. 

Secondly :  We  must  remember  the  times,  the  education,  and  the 
general  standpoint  of  that  period  as  compared  with  our  own.  No 
one  would  measure  the  belief  of  Christians  by  certain  statements  in 
the  Fathers,  nor  judge  the  moral  principles  of  Roman  Catholics  by 
prurient  quotations  from  the  Casuists ;  nor  yet  estimate  the  Lutherans 
by  the  utterances  and  deeds  of  the  early  successors  of  Luther,  nor 
Calvinists  by  the  burning  of  Servetus.  In  all  such  cases  the  general 
standpoint  of  the  times  has  to  be  first  taken  into  account.  And  no 
educated  Jew  would  share  the  follies  and  superstitions,  nor  yet  sym- 
pathise with  the  suspicions  or  feelings  towards  even  the  most  hostile 
and  depraved  heathens,  that  may  be  quoted  from  the  Talmud. 

Thirdly:  Absolutely  the  contrary  of  all  this  has  been  again  and 
again  set  forth  by  modem  Jewish  writers.  Even  their  attempts  to  ex- 
plain away  certain  quotations  from  the  Talmud — unsuccessful  though, 
in  my  view,  some  of  them  are — afibrd  evidence  of  their  present 
repudiation  of  all  such  sentiments.  I  would  here  specially  refer  to 
such  a  work  as  Dr.  Oriinebaum's  ^  Ethics  of  Judaism '  Q  Sittenlehre 
d.  Judenthums ") — a  book  deeply  interesting  also  as  setting  forth  the 
modem  Jewish  view  of  Christ  and  EEis  Teaching,  and  accordant 
(though  on  different  grounds)  with  some  of  the  conclusions  expressed 
in  this  book,  as  regards  certain  incidents  in  the  History  of  Christ. 
The  principles  expressed  by  Dr.  QrUnebaum^  and  other  writers,  are 
such  as  for  ever  to  give  the  lie  to  Anti-Semitic  charges.  And 
although  he  and  others,  with  quite  proper  loyalty,  labour  to  explain 
certain  Talmudic  citations,  yet  it  ultimately  comes  to  the  admission 
that  Talmudic  sayings  are  not  the  criterion  and  rule  of  present  duty, 
even  as  regards  the  heathen — still  /ess  Christians,  to  whom  they  do 
not  apply. 

What  has  just  been  stated,  while  it  fully  disposes  of  all  *  Anti« 
Semitiflm/  onfy  the  more  olearly  setd  fiirth  the  ngaansak  whioh  formf 
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the  main  propodtdon  of  this  book.  Here  also  we  have  the  highest 
example.  None  loved  Israel  so  intensely,  even  unto  death,  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth ;  none  made  snch  withering  denunciations  as  He  of  Jewish 
Traditionalism,  in  all  its  branches,  and  of  its  Representatives.  It  is 
with  Traditionalism,  not  the  Jews,  that  our  controversy  lies.  And 
here  we  cannot  speak  too  plainly  nor  decidedly.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
argued,  apart  from  any  proposed  different  applications,  that  on  one  or 
another  point  opinions  of  a  different  kind  may  also  be  adduced  from 
other  Babbis.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  convey  unanimity  of  opinion  on 
every  subject.  For,  indeed,  such  scarcely  existed  on  any  one  point- 
not  on  matters  of  fact,  nor  even  often  on  HalaJchic  questions.  And 
this  also  is  characteristic  of  Rabbinism.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  here  dealing  with  the  very  text-book  of  that 
sacred  and  Divine  Traditionalism,  the  basis  and  substance  of  Babi 
Unism,  for  which  such  unlimited  authority  and  absolute  submission  are 
claimed ;  and  hence,  that  any  statement  admitted  into  its  pages,  even 
though  a  different  view  were  also  to  be  adduced,  possesses  an  authori- 
tative and  a  representative  character.  And  this  further  appears  from 
the  &ct  that  the  same  statements  are  often  repeated  in  other  docu- 
ments, besides  that  in  which  they  were  originally  made,  and  that  they 
are  also  supported  by  other  statements,  kindred  and  parallel  in  spirit. 
It  truth,  it  has  throughout  been  my  aim  to  present,  not  one  nor 
another  isolated  statement  or  aspect  of  Rabbinism,  but  its  general 
teaching  and  tendency.  In  so  doing  I  have,  however,  purposely  left 
aside  certain  passages  which,  while  they  might  have  most  fully  brought 
oat  the  sad  and  strange  extravagances  to  which  Rabbinism  could  go, 
would  have  involved  the  unnecessary  quotation  of  what  is  not  only 
very  painful  in  itself,  but  might  have  furnished  an  occasion  to 
enemies  of  Israel.  Alike  the  one  and  the  other  it  was  my  most 
earnest  desire  to  avoid.  And  by  the  side  of  these  extravagances 
there  is  so  much  in  Jewish  writings  and  life — the  outcome  of  Old 
Testament  training — that  is  noblest  and  most  touching,  especially  as 
regards  the  social  virtues,  such  as  purity,  kindness,  and  charity,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  sufferings,  as  well  as  their  patient 
endurance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  the 
vehement  assertions  of  partisans  on  the  other  side,  supported  by 
isolated  sayings,  sometimes  torn  from  their  context,  or  by  such  co- 
incidences as  are  historically  to  be  expected,  will  persuade  those  who 
keep  in  view  either  the  words  of  Christ  or  His  history  and  that  of 
the  ApostleSi  that  the  relation  between  Christianity  in  its  origin,  as 
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the  Itilfilment  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Traditionalism,  as  the  exter- 
nalised development  of  its  letter,  is  other  than  that  of  which  these 
volumes  famish  both  the  explanation  and  the  evidence.  In  point  of 
fiM^,  the  attentive  student  of  history  will  observe  that  a  similar  protest 
against  the  bare  letter  underlies  Alexandrianism  and  Philo — although 
there  from  the  side  of  reason  and  apologetically,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  aspect  of  spiritual  life  and  for  its  full  presentation. 

Thus  much — somewhat  reluctantly  written,  because  approaching 
controversy — seemed  necessary  by  way  of  explanation.  The  brief 
interval  between  the  First  and  Second  Editions  rendered  only  a 
superficial  revision  possible,  as  then  indicated.  For  the  present 
edition  the  whole  work  has  once  more  been  revised,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  removing  from  the  numerous  marginal  Talmudic  references 
such  misprints  as  were  observed.  In  the  text  and  notes,  also,  a  few 
errata  have  been  corrected,  or  else  the  meaning  rendered  more  clear. 
In  one  or  two  places  fresh  notes  have  been  made;  some  references 
have  been  struck  out,  and  others  added.  These  notes  will  furnish  evi^ 
dence  that  the  literature  of  the  subject,  since  the  first  appearance  ol 
these  volumes,  has  not  been  neglected,  although  it  seemed  unnecessary 
to  swell  the  '  List  of  Authorities '  by  the  names  of  all  the  books  since 
published  or  perused.  Life  is  too  busy  and  too  short  to  be  always 
going  back  on  one's  traces.  Nor,  indeed,  would  this  be  profitable. 
The  further  results  of  reading  and  study  will  best  be  embodied  in 
further  labours,  please  God,  in  continuation  of  those  now  completed. 
Opportunity  may  then  also  occur  for  the  discussion  of  some  questions 
which  had  certainly  not  been  overlooked,  although  this  seemed  not 
the  proper  place  for  them :  such  as  that  of  the  composition  of  the 
Apostolic  writings. 

And  so,  with  great  thankfulness  for  what  service  this  book  has 
been  already  allowed  to  perform,  I  would  now  send  it  forth  on  its 
new  journey,  with  this  as  my  most  earnest  hope  and  desire :  that,  in 
however  humble  a  manner,  it  may  be  helpful  for  the  fuller  and 
clearer  setting  forth  of  the  life  of  Him  Who  is  the  Life  of  all  our  life. 

A.  B. 

OziOBD :  Maroh  18S6b 
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Iirpreeentixig  these  volnmeB  to  the  reader,  I  must  offer  an  explana* 
tkm, — though  I  would  fain  hope  that  aach  may  not  be  absolutely 
necoBoary.  The  title  of  this  book  must  not  be  understood  as  implying 
any  pretence  on  my  part  to  write  a  *  Life  of  Christ '  in  the  strict  sense. 
To  taloe  the  lowest  view,  the  materials  for  it  do  not  exist.  Evidently 
the  ESyangeUsts  did  not  intend  to  give  a  full  record  of  even  the 
outward  events  in  that  History ;  fiur  less  could  they  have  thought  of 
compassing  the  sphere  or  sounding  the  depths  of  the  Life  of  Him, 
Whom  they  present  to  us  as  the  God-Man  and  the  Eternal  Son  of 
the  Eternal  Father.  Bather  must  the  Gospels  be  regarded  as  four 
different  aspects  in  which  the  Evangelists  viewed  the  historical  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise  of  old,  the  Mes- 
siah of  Israel  and  the  Saviour  of  man,  and  presented  Him  to  the 
Jewish  and  Gtentile  world  for  their  acknowledgment  as  the  Sent  of 
God,  Who  revealed  the  Father,  and  was  Himself  the  Way  to  Him, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  And  this  view  of  the  Gospel-narratives 
underlies  the  figurative  representation  of  the  Evangelists  in  Christian 
Symbolism.^ 

Li  thus  guarding  my  meaning  in  the  choice  of  the  title^  I  have 
already  indicated  my  own  standpoint  in  this  book.  But  in  an- 
other respect  I  wish  to  disclaim  having  taken  any  predetermined 
dqgmatio  standpoint  at  the  outset  of  my  investigations.    I  wished 

■  Oomp.  the  hiitorloal  aoooont  of  Umm  STmbola  in  JMn,  Fonch.  &  Gtotoh.  d. 
Nea-Ttik  Smmdb.  tt.  pp.  867-S76. 
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to  write,  not  for  a  definite  purpose,  be  it  even  that  of  the  defence 
of  the  faith — but  rather  to  let  that  purpose  grow  out  of  the  book, 
as  would  be  pointed  out  by  the  course  of  independent  study,  in  which 
arguments  on  both  sides  should  be  impartially  weighed  and  facts 
ascertained.  In  this  manner  I  hoped  best  to  attain  what  must  be  the 
first  object  in  all  research,  but  especially  in  such  as  the  present :  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  truth,  irrespective  of  consequences. 
And  thus  also  I  hoped  to  help  others,  by  going,  as  it  were,  before 
them,  in  the  path  which  their  enquiries  must  take,  and  removing 
the  difficulties  and  entanglements  which  beset  it.  So  might  I 
honestly,  confidently,  and,  in  such  a  matter,  earnestly,  ask  them  to 
follow  me,  pointing  to  the  height  to  which  such  enquiries  must  lead 
up.  I  know,  indeed,  that  there  is  something  beyond  and  apart  firom 
this ;  even  the  restful  sense  on  that  height,  and  the  happy  outlook 
from  it.  But  this  is  not  within  the  province  of  one  man  to  give 
to  another,  nor  yet  does  it  come  in  the  way  of  study,  however 
earnest  and  careful ;  it  depends  upon,  and  implies  the  existence  of 
a  subjective  state  which  comes  only  by  the  direction  given  to  our 
enquiries  by  the  true  oSrjyos  (St.  John  xvi.  13). 

This  statement  of  the  general  object  in  view  will  explain  the 
course  pursued  in  these  enquiries.  First  and  foremost,  this  book  was 
to  be  a  study  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  retaining  the 
general  designation,  as  best  conveying  to  others  the  subject  to  be 
treated. 

But,  secondly y  since  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  Jew,  spoke  to,  and 
moved  among  Jews,  in  Palestine,  and  at  a  definite  period  of  its 
histoiy,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  view  that  Life  and  Teaching 
in  all  its  surroundings  of  place,  society,  popular  life,  and  intellectual 
or  religious  development.  This  would  form  not  only  the  frame  in 
which  to  set  the  picture  of  the  Christ,  but  the  very  background  of 
the  picture  itself.  It  is,  indeed,  most  true  that  Christ  spoke  not  only 
to  the  Jews,  to  Palestine,  and  to  that  time,  but — of  which  history 
has  given  the  evidence — ^to  all  men  and  to  all  times.  Still  He  spoke 
first  and  directly  to  the  Jews,  and  His  words  must  have  been  in- 
telligible to  them,  His  teaching  have  reached  upwards  from  their 
intellectual  and  religious  standpoint,  even    although  it  infinitely 
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exumded  the  horizon  so  as,  in  its  full  application,  to  make  it  wide  as 
the  bounds  of  earth  and  time.  Nay,  to  explain  the  bearing  of  the 
religioas  leaders  of  Israel,  from  the  first,  towards  Jesus,  it  seemed 
also  necessary  to  trace  the  historical  development  of  thought  and 
religious  belief,  till  it  issued  in  that  system  of  Traditionalism,  which, 
by  an  internal  necessity,  was  irreconcilably  antagonistic  to  the  Christ 
of  the  Ck)spels. 

On  other  grounds  also,  such  a  full  portraiture  of  Jewish  life, 
society,  and  thinking  seemed  requisite.  It  furnishes  alike  a  vin- 
dication and  an  illustration  of  the  Gospel-narratives.  A  vindication 
—because  in  measure  as  we  transport  ourselves  into  that  time,  we 
feel  that  the  Gk)6pels  present  to  us  a  real,  historical  scene ;  that  the 
men  and  the  circumstances  to  which  we  are  introduced  are  real — 
not  a  fancy  picture,  but  just  such  as  we  know  and^now  recognise 
them,  and  would  expect  them  to  have  spoken,  or  to  have  been. 
Again,  we  shall  thus  vividly  realise  another  and  most  important 
aspect  of  the  words  of  Christ.  We  shall  perceive  that  their  form  is 
wholly  of  the  times,  their  cast  Jewish — while  by  the  side  of  this 
similarity  of  form  there  is  not  only  essential  difference  but  absolute 
contrariety  of  substance  and  spirit.  Jesus  spoke  as  truly  a  Jew  to 
the  Jews,  but  He  spoke  not  as  they — no,  not  as  their  highest  and 
best  Teachers  would  have  spoken.  And  this  contrariety  of  spirit 
with  manifest  similarity  of  form  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  claims  of  Christ,  since  it  raises  the  aU-import&nt 
question,  whence  the  Teacher  of  Nazareth^-or,  shall  we  say,  the 
humble  Child  of  the  Carpenter-home  in  a  far-off  little  place  of  Oalilee 
— had  drawn  His  inspiration  ?  And  clearly  to  set  this  forth  has  been 
the  first  object  of  the  detailed  Rabbinic  quotations  in  this  book. 

But  their  farther  object,  besides  this  vindication,  has  been  the 
illustration  of  the  Oospel-narratives.  Even  the  general  reader  must 
be  aware  that  some  knowledge  of  Jewish  life  and  society  at  the  time 
is  requisite  for  the  understanding  of  the  Gospel-history.  Those  who 
have  consulted  the  works  of  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Mevscheriy  Wetsteiuy 
and  Wunschej  or  even  the  extracts  from  them  presented  in  Com- 
mentaries, know  that  the  help  derived  from  their  Jewish  references 
is  very  great.    And  yet,  despite  the  immense  learning  and  industry 
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of  these  writerSi  there  are  serioas  drawbacks  to  their  use.  Scnae* 
times  the  references  are  critically  not  quite  accurate;  sometimeB 
they  are  derived  from  works  that  should  not  have  been  adduced  in 
evidence;  occasionally,  either  the  rendering,  or  the  application  oi 
what  is  separated  from  its  context,  is  not  reliable.  A  still  more 
serious  objection  is,  that  these  quotations  are  not  unfrequently  one- 
sided ;  but  chiefly  this — ^perhaps,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  being 
merely  illustrative  notes  to  certain  verses  in  the  Gk)6pels — ^that  they 
do  not  present  a  full  and  connected  picture.  And  yet  it  is  this 
which  so  often  gives  the  most  varied  and  welcome  illustration  of  the 
Gk)6pel-narratives.  In  truth,  we  know  not  only  the  leading  per- 
sonages in  Church  and  State  in  Palestine  at  that  time,  their  views, 
teaching,  pursuits,  and  aims ;  the  state  of  parties ;  the  character  of 
popular  opinion;  the  proverbs,  the  customs,  the  daily  life  of  the 
country — but  we  can,  in  imagination,  enter  their  dwellings,  associate 
with  them  in  familiar  intercourse,  or  follow  them  to  the  Temple,  the 
Synagogue,  the  Academy,  or  to  the  market-place  and  the  workshop. 
We  know  what  clothes  they  wore,  what  dishes  they  ate,  what  wines 
they  drank,  what  they  produced  and  what  they  imported :  nay,  the 
cost  of  eveiy  article  of  their  dress  or  food,  the  price  of  houses  and 
of  living ;  in  short,  every  detail  that  can  give  vividness  to  a  picture 
of  life. 

All  this  is  so  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  Gk)6pel- 
histoiy  as,  I  hope,  to  justify  the  fulness  of  archaeological  detail  in 
this  book.  And  yet  I  have  used  only  a  portion  of  the  materials  which 
I  had  collected  for  the  purpose.  And  here  I  must  frankly  own,  as 
another  reason  for  this  fulness  of  detail,  that  many  erroneous  and 
misleading  statements  on  this  subject,  and  these  even  on  elementary^ 
points,  have  of  late  been  made.  Supported  by  references  to  the 
labours  of  truly  learned  German  writers,  they  have  been  sometimes 
set  forth  with  such  confidence  as  to  impose  the  laborious  and  un- 
welcome duty  of  carefully  examining  and  testing  them.  But  to 
this  only  the  briefest  possible  reference  has  been  made,  and  chiefly 
in  the  beginning  of  these  volumes. 

Another  explanation  seems  more  necessary  in  this  connection.    In 
describing  the  Traditionalism  of  the  time  of  Christ,  I  must  have  said 
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wliat|  I  fear,  majiinost  unwillingly  on  my  part,  wound  the  feelings  of 
(ume  who  still  ding,  if  not  to  the  fidth  of,  yet  to  what  now  repreBonta 
the  ancient  Synagogue.     But  let  me  appeal  to  their  fairness.    I 
must  needs  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  facts ;  and  I  could  neither 
keep  them  back  nor  soften  them,  since  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
my  argument  to  present  Christ  as  both  in  contact  and  in  contrast  with 
Jewish  Traditionalism.    No  educated  Western  Jew  would,  in  these 
days,  confess  himself  as  occupying  the  exact  standpoint  of  Rabbinic 
Traditionalism.     Some  will  select  parts  of  the  system;  others  will 
allegorise,  explain,  or  modify  it;   very  many  will,  in  heart— often 
also  openly — repudiate  the  whole.     And  here  it  is  surely  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  rebut  or  disown  those  vile  falsehoods  about  the  Jews 
which  ignorance,  cupidity,  and  bigoted  hatred  have  of  late  again  so 
strangely  raised.     But  I  would  go  further,  and  assert  that,  in  re^ 
ference  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  no  educated  Israelite  of  to-day  woidd 
identify  himself  with  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people  eighteen 
centuries  ago.     Yet  is   not  this  disclaimer  of  that  Traditionalism 
which  not  only  explains  the  rejection  of  Jesus,  but  is  the  sole  logical 
raison  ^Stre  of  the  Synagogue,  also  its  condemnation  ? 

I  know,  indeed,  that  from  this  negative  there  is  a  vast  step  in 
advance  to  the  positive  in  the  reception  of  the  Oospel,  and  that 
nuu^y  continue  in  the  Synagogue,  because  they  are  not  so  convinced 
of  the  other  as  truthfully  to  profess  it.  And  perhaps  the  means  we 
have  taken  to  present  it  have  not  always  been  the  wisest.  The  mere 
appeal  to  the  literal  fulfilment  of  certain  prophetic  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  not  only  leads  chiefly  to  critical  discussions,  but  rests 
the  case  on  what  is,  after  all,  a  secondary  line  of  argumentation. 
In  the  New  Testament  prophecies  are  not  made  to  point  to  facts, 
but  facts  to  point  back  to  prophecies.  The  New  Testament  presents 
the  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy  rather  than  of  prophecies,  and  individual 
predictions  serve  as  fingerposts  to  great  outstanding  facts,  which 
mark  where  the  roads  meet  and  part.  And  here,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
we  are  at  one  with  the  ancient  Synagogue.  In  proof,  I  would  call 
special  attention  to  Appendix  IX.,  which  gives  a  list  of  all  the  Old 
Testament  passages  Messianically  applied  in  Jewish  writings.  We, 
aa  weU  aa  they,  appeal  to  all  Scripture,  to  all  prophecy,  as  that  of 
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which  iihe  reality  is  in  the  Messiah.  Bat  we  also  appeal  to  tlie 
whole  tendency  and  new  direction  which  the  Gospel  presents  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Traditionalism ;  to  the  new  revelation  of  the 
Father,  to  the  new  brotherhood  of  man,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
deepest  wants  of  the  heart,  which  Christ  has  brought — in  short,  to 
the  Scriptoral,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  elements ;  and  we  would 
ask  whether  all  this  could  have  been  only  the  outcome  of  a  Car- 
penter's Son  at  Nazareth  at  the  time,  and  amidst  the  surroundingg 
which  we  so  well  know. 

In  seeking  to  reproduce  in  detail  the  life,  opinions,  and  teaching 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Christ,  we  have  also  in  great  measure 
addressed  ourselves  to  what  was  the  third  special  object  in  view  in 
this  History.  This  was  to  clear  the  path  of  difficulties — in  other 
words,  to  meet  such  objections  as  might  be  raised  to  the  Grospel- 
narratives.  And  this,  as  regards  principle — not  details  and  minor 
questions,  which  will  cause  little  uneasiness  to  the  thoughtful  and 
calm  reader;  quite  irrespective  also  of  any  theory  of  inspiration 
which  may  be  proposed,  and  hence  of  any  harmonistic  or  kindred 
attempts  which  may  be  made.  Broadly  speaking,  the  attacks  on  the 
Oospel-narratives  may  be  grouped  under  these  three  particulars: 
they  may  be  represented  as  intentional  fraud  by  the  writers,  and 
imposition  on  the  readers;  or,  secondly,  a  rationalistic  explanation 
may  be  sought  of  them,  showing  how  what  originally  had  been  quite 
simple  and  natural  was  misunderstood  by  ignorance,  or  perverted  by 
superstition ;  or,  thirdly,  they  may  be  represented  as  the  outcome  of 
ideas  and  expectations  at  the  time,  which  gathered  around  the 
beloved  Teacher  of  Nazareth,  and,  so  to  speak,  found  body  in  legends 
that  clustered  around  the  Person  and  Life  of  Him  Who  was  regarded 
as  the  Messiah.  .  .  .  And  this  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  for  their  life-witness,  for  their  martyr-death, 
for  the  Church,  for  the  course  which  history  has  taken,  as  well  as  for 
the  dearest  hopes  and  experiences  of  the  Christian  life ! 

Of  the  three  modes  of  criticism  just  indicated,  importance 
attaches  only  to  the  third,  which  has  been  broadly  designated  as  the 
mythical  theory.  The  fraud-theory  seems — as  even  Strauss  admits 
— psychologically  so  incompatible  with  admitted  ^im^  as  regards  the 
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early  Disciples  and  the  Church,  and  it  does  Bnch  violence  to  the  first 
reqnirementB  of  historical  enqouy,  as  to  make  it — at  least  to  me — 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  thoughtful  student  could  be  swayed 
by  objections  which  too  often  are  merely  an  appeal  to  the  vulgar, 
intellectually  and  morally,  in  us.  For — ^to  take  the  historical  view 
of  the  question— even  if  every  concession  were  made  to  negative 
criticiBm,  sufficient  would  still  be  left  in  the  Christian  documents  to 
establish  a  ecnsensua  of  the  earliest  belief  as  to  all  the  great  facts  of 
the  Oospel-History,  on  which  both  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  primitive  Church  have  been  historically  based.  And  with 
this  consensus  at  least,  and  its  practical  outcome,  historical  enquiry 
has  to  reckon.  And  here  I  may  take  leave  to  point  out  the  infinite 
importance,  as  regards  the  very  foundation  of  our  faith,  attaching  to 
the  historical  Church — truly  in  this  also  the  i/c/c\fja'{a  Seov  ^&pto9j 
trrvkos  KoX  iSpaltofia  [columna  et  fidorum']  rrjs  a\fj0ela9  (the  Church 
of  the  Living  Gh)d,  the  pillar  and  stay  [support]  of  the  truth). 

As  regards  the  second  class  of  interpretation — ^the  rationalistic — 
it  is  altogether  so  superficial,  shadowy  and  unreal  that  it  can  at 
most  be  only  regarded  as  a  passing  phase  of  light-minded  attempts 
to  set  aside  felt  difficulties. 

But  the  third  mode  of  explanation,  commonly,  though  perhaps 
not  always  quite  fairly,  designated  as  the  mythical,  deserves  and 
demands,  at  least  in  its  sober  presentation,  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  historical  student.  Happily  it  is  also  that  which,  in  the  nature 
of  it,  is  most  capable  of  being  subjected  to  the  test  of  historical  ex- 
amination. For,  as  previously  stated,  we  possess  ample  materials  for 
ascertaining  the  state  of  thought,  belief,  and  expectancy  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  of  His  Apostles.  And  to  this  aspect  of  objections  to 
the  GkMspels  the  main  line  of  argumentation  in  this  book  has  been 
addressed.  For,  if  the  historical  analysis  here  attempted  has  any 
logical  force,  it  leads  up  to  this  conclusion,  that  Jesus  Christ  was, 
alike  in  the  fundamental  direction  of  His  teaching  and  work,  and  in 
its  details,  antithetic  to  the  Synagogue  in  its  doctrine,  practice,  and 
expectancies. 

But  even  so,  one  difficulty — ^we  all  feel  it — remaineth.    It  is  that 
connected  with  nurades,  or  rather  with  the  miraculous^  since  Hbo 
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deBignatioiiy  and  the  diflScolty  to  which  it  points,  must  not  be  limited 
to  ontwaid  and  tangible  phenomena.    But  herein,  I  yentore  to  say, 
lies  also  its  solution,  at  least  so  far  as  snch  is  possible— sinoe  the 
diflScnlty  itself,  the  miracnloas,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  thinking 
abont  the  Divine,  and  therefore  one  of  the  conditions  of  it :  at  least, 
in  all  religions  of  which  the  origin  is  not  from  within  ns,  subjective, 
but  from  without  us,  objective,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  all  that  daim 
to  be  universal  religions  (catholic  thinking),,    But,  to  my  mind,  the 
evidential  value  of  miracles  (as  frequently  set  fortih  in  these  volumes) 
lies  not  in  what,  without  intending  offence,  I  may  call  their  barely 
super-naturalistic  aspect,  but  in  this,  that  they  are  the  manifestationB 
of  the  miraculous,  in  the  widest  sense,  as  the  essential  element  in 
revealed  religion.    Miracles  are  of  chief  evidential  value,  not  in 
themselves,  but  as  instances  and  proof  of  the  direct  communication 
between  Heaven  and  earth.    And  such  direct  communication  is,  at 
least,  the  postulate  and  first  position  in  all  religions.    They  all  present 
to  the  worshipper  some  medium  of  personal  communication  from 
Heaven  to  earth — some  prophet  or  other  channel  of  the  Divine— -and 
some  msdium  for  our  communication  with  Heaven.    And  this  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  miraculous  as  the  essential  postulate 
in  all  religion  that  purposes  again  to  bind  man  to  Qod.    It  proceeds 
on  the  twofold  principle  that  communication  must  first  come  to  man 
from  Heaven,  and  then  that  it  does  so  come.     Bather,  perhaps,  let 
us  say,  that  all  religion  turns  on  these  two  great  factors  of  our  inner 
experience :  man's  felt  need  and  (as  implied  in  it,  if  we  are  Qoi*B 
creatures)  his  felt  expectancy.     And  in  the  Christian  Church  this  ia 
not  merely  matter  of  the  past^— it  has  attained  its  fullest  reality,  and 
is  a  constant  present  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Paraclete. 

Yet  another  part  of  the  task  in  writing  this  book  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  In  the  nature  of  it,  such  a  book  must  necessarily  have 
been  more  or  less  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospels.  But  I  have 
sought  to  follow  the  text  of  the  Gospels  throughout,  and  separately 
to  consider  every  passage  in  them,  so  that,  I  hope,  I  may  truthfully 
designate  it  also  a  Commentary  on  the  Four  Grospek — ^though  an 
informal  one.  And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  throughout 
I  have  had  the  general  reader  in  view,  reserving  for  the  fiin^-notes 
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moA  Appmdia^  wliaft  may  be  of  special  interert  to  etadente.  While 
UiAiikfiilly  myafling  myaelf  of  all  critical  help  within  my  reach — 
and  here  I  may  perhaps  take  the  liberty  of  specially  singling  oat 
IVofoasot  Westoott's  Commentary  on  St.  John — ^I  have  thonght  it 
xi{^  to  make  the  sacred  text  the  snlgeot  of  fresh  and  independent 
fltody.  The  condnsions  at  which  I  arrived  I  would  present  with 
the  move  deferencOi  that,  from  my  isolated  position,  I  had  not,  in 
writing  these  volnmes,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  personal  contact, 
en  these  salgects,  with  other  students  of  the  sacred  text. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  sentences  in  regard  to  other  matters 
^[Mfhaps  of  more  interest  to  myself  than  to  the  reader.  For  many 
years  I  had  wished  and  planned  writing  such  a  book,  and  all  my 
previous  studies  were  reaUy  in  preparation  for  this.  But  the  task 
was  actually  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Publishers,  of  whose 
kindness  and  patience  I  must  here  make  public  acknowledgment. 
For,  the  original  term  fixed  for  writing  it  was  two  or  three  years. 
It  has  taken  me  seven  years  of  continual  and  earnest  labour — and, 
even  so,  I  feel  as  if  I  would  fain,  and  ought  to,  spend  other  sevev 
years  upon  what  could,  at  most,  be  touching  the  fringe  of  this  great 
subject.  What  these  seven  years  have  been  to  me  I  could  not  at* 
tempt  to  telL  In  a  remote  country  parish,  entirely  isolated  from  all 
social  intercourse,  and  amidst  not  a  few  trials,  parochial  duty  has 
been  diversified  and  relieved  by  many  hours  of  daily  work  and  of 
stody^-delightful  in  and  for  itself.  If  any  point  seemed  not  dear 
to  my  own  mind,  or  required  protracted  investigation,  I  could  give 
days  of  undisturbed  work  to  what  to  others  might  perhaps  seem 
secondary,  but  was  all-important  to  me.  And  so  these  seven  years 
passed — ^with  no  other  companion  in  study  than  my  daughter,  to 
wh(Hn  I  am  indebted,  not  only  for  the  Index  Return^  but  for  much 
dse,  especially  for  a  renewed  revision,  in  the  proof-sheets,  of  the 
references  made  throughout  these  volumes.  What  labour  and  pa- 
tience this  required  every  reader  will  percdve — ^although  even  so  I 
cannot  hope  that  no  misprint  or  slip  of  the  pen  has  escaped  our 
detection. 

And  DOW  I  part  bom.  this  book  with  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God  tot  aparing  me  to  complete  it,  with  lingering  regret  that  the 
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task  is  ended,  bat  also  with  unfeigned  diflSdence.  I  have,  inched, 
sought  to  give  my  best  and  most  earnest  labour  to  it,  and  to  write 
what  I  believed  to  be  true,  irrespective  of  party  or  received  opinions. 
This,  in  such  a  book,  was  only  sacred  duty.  But  where  study 
necessarily  extended  to  so  many,  and  sometimes  new,  departments, 
I  cannot  hope  always  to  carry  the  reader  with  me,  or — ^which  is  far 
more  serious — ^to  have  escaped  all  error.  My  deepest  and  most 
earnest  prayer  is  that  He,  in  Whose  Service  I  have  desired  to  write 
this  book,  would  graciously  accept  the  humble  service — ^forgive  what 
is  mistaken  and  bless  what  is  true.  And  if  anything  personal  may 
intrude  into  these  concluding  lines,  I  would  fain  also  designate  what 
I  have  written  as  Apologia  pro  vitd  med  (alike  in  its  fundamental 
direttion  and  even  ecclesiastically) — ^if,  indeed,  that  may  be  called 
an  Apologia  which  is  the  confession  of  this  inmost  conviction  of 
mind  and  heart:  'Lord,  to  Whom  shall  we  go?  The  words  of 
eternal  life  hast  Thou !  And  we  have  believed  and  know  that  Thoa 
art  the  Holy  One  of  God.' 
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UST  OP  ABBREVIATTONB  USED  IN  EEFERENCE  TO 
EABBINIC  WEinNGS  QUOTED  IN  THIS  WOEK. 

Zbb  MUhmJk  It  ahrajs  quoted  aooording  to  JVaeiate,  Chapter  {Bereq)  and  Para 
frapk  (Kiibiiah),  the  Chi^yter  being  marked  in  JZmmh,  the  paragraph  in  ordinary 
Nomeiali.  Thna  Ber.  VL  i  meana  the  Mishnio  Txaetate  Berakkctk^  teoond  Chapter, 
fourth  Paragraphs 

The  Jmmaaiem  Tdknad  b  diftlngiiiahed  hf  the  abbreviation  Jer,  before  the 
name  of  the  Tractate.  Thus,  Jer.  Ber.  ia  the  Jer.  Oemara,  or  Tahnud,  of  the  Tractate 
BerahkM,  Hie  edition,  from  which  qnotations  are  made,  is  that  commonly  need, 
Xiotoediin,  18M,  1  toL  foL  The  qnotationa  are  made  either  by  Chapter  and  Para- 
graph (Jer.  Ber.  IL  4),  or,  in  these  Tolnmee  mostly,  by  page  and  oolomn.  It  ooght  to 
he  noted  that  in  BabUnic  writinga  each  page  is  really  a  double  one,  distingoiahed 
feapedively  as  a  and  hi  a  being  the  page  to  the  left  hand  of  the  reader,  and  h  the 
reverse  cue  (on  taming  over  the  page)  to  the  right  hand  of  the  reader.  Bot  in  the 
Jintmiem  Gemam  (and  in  Talkut  [see  below],  as  in  all  works  where  the  page  and 
ooliimn  (0al.)  are  mentioned)  the  qwytatlon  is  often— in  these  volumes,  mostly — made 
hj  page  and  column  (two  colnmns  being  on  each  side  of  a  page).  Thns,  while  Jer.  Ber. 
iL  4  would  be  Chapter  IL  Par.  4,  the  corresponding  quotation  by  page  and  column 
would  in  that  instance  be,  Jer.  Ber.  id;  d  marking  that  it  is  the  fourth  column  in  h 
Cor  the  off-side)  of  page  4. 

Ihe  Bahfl.  Talmud  is,  in  all  its  editions,  equally  paged,  so  that  a  quotation  made 
applies  to  all  editions.  It  is  double-paged,  and  quoted  with  the  name  of  the  Tractate, 
l^he  number  of  the  page,  and  a  or  >,  according  as  one  or  another  side  of  the  page  ia 
refened  to.  The  quotations  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Mishnah  by  this, 
that  in  the  Mishnah  Roman  and  ordinary  numerals  are  employed  (to  mark  Chaj^ters 
fund  Paragraphs),  while  in  the  Babylon  Talmud  the  name  of  tiie  Tractate  is  followed 
liy  an  ordinary  numeral,  indicating  the  page,  together  with  a  or  ft,  to  mark  which  side 
ot  the  page  is  referred  to.  Thus  Ber.  4  a  means :  Tractate  Beraekothj  p.  4,  first  or 
left-hand  side  of  the  page. 

I  have  used  the  Tlenna  edition,  but  this,  as  already  explained,  is  not  a  point  of 
fmy  importance.  To  facilitate  the  verification  of  passages  quoted  I  have  in  very  many 
instances  quoted  also  the  Une$,  either  from  top  or  bottom. 

The  abbreviation  Toi.  {TlMepkta,  additamentum)  before  the  name  of  a  Tractate 
refers  to  the  additions  made  to  the  Mishnah  after  its  redaction.  This  redaction  dates 
from  the  third  century  of  our  era.  The  Tot,  extends  only  over  62  of  the  Mishnio  Trac- 
tates. They  are  inserted  in  the  Talmud  at  the  end  of  each  Tractate,  and  are  printed 
nn  the  doable  pages  in  double  columns  (col.  a  and  h  on  p.  a,  col.  e  and  d  on  p.  ft). 
fThey  are  generally  quoted  by  Pereq  and  Mitknah :  thus,  Tos.  Qitt.  i.  1,  or  (more 
lardy)  by  page  and  column,  Tos.  Gitt.  p.  150  a.  The  ed.  Zuekermandel  is,  when 
quoted,  specially  indicated. 

Besides,  the  Tractate  Ahoth  de  RahH  Nathtm  (Ab.  de.  B.  Kath.),  and  the  smaller 
annotates,  SopheHm  {Sapher.),  Senutchath  {Semaeh.),  KaUdh  iKall.  or  Chall,*),  Derehh 
XreU  {Jhr.  Br,},  Derehh  JSrets  Zuta  (commonly  Der.  Er.  S,),  and  Pereq  Shalom  (Per, 
fihoL  are  inserted  at  the  close  of  voL  ix  of  the  Talmud.  They  are  printed  in  four 
adnmns  (on  double  pages),  and  quoted  by  Pereq  and  Mishnah. 

Ihe  so-called   Septem   Libri  Talmudid  parvi  Hierosolymitani  are  published 

>  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  marginal  and  note-references  the  old  mode  of  indicating  a 
reftienoe  {bm  in  the  first  ed.  of  this  booK)  and  the,  perhaps,  more  correct  mode  of  tranaUterauoa 
hare  beoi  promiacaor:^  employedi    But  the  reader  can  liave  no  difficulty  in  understandii^ 
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•eparately  (ed.  Raphael  KWohkeim,  Frcf .  1851).  They  are  the  Mfaueoketk  Sepksr 
Torah  {Man,  Seph,  Tor.),  Mass.  Mezuzah  {Mom.  Metut.),  Mass.  TepMUin  {Mass. 
TephiU.),  Mass.  TsUsUh  {Mass.  Z%z.\  Mass,  Abhadim  {Mass.  Abad.),  Mass.  Xutkim 
{Mass.  Outh.),  and  Mass.  Oerim  {Mass.  Oer,),  They  are  printed  and  quoted 
according  to  doable  pages  {a  and  b). 

To  these  must  be  added  the  so-called  Chesronoth  haShas,  a  collection  of  passages 
expurgated  in  the  ordinary  editions  from  the  various  Tractates  of  the  Talmud. 
Here  we  must  close,  what  might  else  assume  undue  proportions,  by  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  abbreviations,  although  only  of  the  principal  books  referred  to: — 

Ah.  3ar.^  .        •  The  Talmudio  Tractate  Ahhodtih  Zarah,  on  Idolatiy. 

Ah.   .        .        .    „         „  „  Pirqey  Ahkath,  Sayings  of  the  Fathers. 

Ah.  de  B.  Hath.  The  Tractate  Abhoth  de  Eabbi  Nathan  at  the  dose  of  voL  iz.  in  the 

Bab.  Talm. 
AraJth.     •       .  The  Talmudic  Tractate  ArakMn,  on  the  redemption  of  persons  or 

things  consecrated  to  the  Sanctuary. 

Bdb.K.    *       m     n  w  M         ^<»&Aa  Q^mmaC  First  Gate ')f  the  fizst» 

Bah.  Mets.  [or  Mez.]         «  »  Babha  Metsia  (*  Middle  Gate  *)*  the  second, 

Bab.B.    •       •     M  M  ••         ^odAa^o^AraC  Last  Gate'),  the  third  of  the 

great  Tractates  on  Common  Law. 
Beohar.     •       •     »  m  0         Bekhorath^  on  the  consecration  to  the  Sano- 

tuary  of  the  First-bom. 
Bmnid.  B»        •  The  Midrash  (or  Oommentary)  Bemidhar  Babba,  on  Numbers. 
Ber.         •        •  The  Talmudic  Tractate  Berakhoth^  on  Prayers  and  Benedictions. 
Ber.  B.    •       •  The  Midrash  (or  Commentary)  BereshUh  Babba,  on  Genesis. 
Bets,  [or  Bet.]*  The  TUmudio  Xraotate  Betsah,  laws  about  an  egg  laid  on  Sabbath 

and  Fast-days,  and  on  similar  points  oon« 

nected   with   the   sanctifying    of    such 

seasons. 
jMmmt.     •       •    9  m  ft         Bikkurim^  on  First-fruits. 

Ohof,       •       •    n         n  ft         C7Aa^aA,  on  the  festive  offerings  at  the  thred 

Great  Feasts. 
Chdtt.       •       •    M  •  •         Challah,  on  the  first  of  the  dough  (Numb. 

XV.  17). 
Okutt.       9       9    u         •  •         CkvUint  the  rubric  as  to  the  mode  of  killing 

meat  and  kindred  subjects. 

Debar  R,  •        •  The  Midrash  Delharim  Babba,  on  Deuteronomy. 
Dem,        •       •  The  Talmudic  Tractate  Bemai,  regarding  produce,  the  tithing  of 

which  is  not  certain. 

Beh.  B,    •       •  The  Midrash  Bhhah  Babbathi,  on  Lamentations  (also  quoted  em 

Mid.  on  Lament.). 
Bdttjf*  •  The  Talmudic  Tractate  Eduyath  (Testimonies),  the  legal  deteimina- 

tions  enacted  or  confirmed  on  a  oertain 

occasion,  decisive  in  Jewish  History. 
Bntb.       •        .  The  Talmudic  Tractate  Erubhin,  on  the  conjunction  of  Sibbath- 

boundaries.    (See  Appendix  XVIL) 
Midr.  BOh.      .  The  Midrash  on  Esther. 

£/UL        .       •  The  Talmndic  Tractate  €Httin,  on  Divorce. 

^  Mark  the  note  00  pi«ftaip«ga» 
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Midr,  Kokeh 
Maa», 

Jfaas,Sk. 

Maekik,  • 


•    ft 


Makk.  [or  lfiM0l]„ 


ir^yiS. 


JT^ 


•  Hie  Talmudic  TnusUte  HomgUK  '  DadiloiiB '  on  certain  aninteo- 

tionel  tnutfgiefliione. 

Tadayim^  on  the  Washing  of  Handa. 
Tebhaffujth,  on  the  Leviiateb 

Toma,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

XeUm^  on  the  purification  of  furniture  aaA 

▼esselB. 
XerUhfUh,  on  the  punishment  of  *  catting  off.* 
Xeth^hath,  on  marriage-oontracta. 
^iiJ^KiMn,  on  Betrothal. 
iUapim,  on  the  unlawful  oommixtnrea  (Le?* 

six.  19 ;  Dent  xxii.  9-11). 
n  m  n         Qimmm,  on  the  offering  (^  doves  (Lev.  « 

1-10 ;  ziL  8). 

The  Midiaah  on  QokeJeth  or  Eoclea. 
The  Tahnndio  Tractate  MdMeratk^  on  Levitical  Tithes. 
M  n  w         Maoicr  Shenh  on  second  Tithes  (Deui.  zIt. 

23,  &c.). 
JftfMtAiriii,  on  fluids  that  may  render  prodnoli 

'  defiled/  or  that   leave  them  nndeflled 

(Lev.  zi.  84,  38). 
Makkoth,  on  the  punishment  of  Stripes. 
MekkUi»t  a  Oommentary  on  part  of  Exodus^ 

dating  at  the  latest  from  the  first  half  of 

the  second  century. 
MegiUah^  referring  to  the   reading  of   the 

(*  roll  *)  Book  of  Esther  and  on  the  Feast 

of  Esther. 
Meilahf  on  the  defilement  of  things  con- 
secrated. 
Menaehathf  on  Meat-offerings. 
Middoth,  on  the  Temple-measurements  and 

arrangements. 
Miqvacth,  on  ablutions  and  immersionfl* 
Moed  Qatofit  on  Half -holidays. 

Jfatirf  on  the  Nasirate. 
Nedarim,  on  Vowing. 
Negaim,  on  Leprosy. 

Ntddah^  on  female  levitical  imparity  (m^fi- 
gtrua). 

Oho  lath^  on  the  defilement  of  tents  and  housesi 

specially  by  death. 
Orlah,  on  the  ordinances  connected  with  Lev. 

ziz.23. 

ParaKy  on  the  Bed  Heifer  and  purification 

by  its  ashes. 
Peahy  on  the  comer  to  be  left  for  the  poor  In 

harvesting. 
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A«.  •       •       •  11m  lUmndio  Tractate  Puaekim^  on  the  Fudial  Veait 
iMfte      •       •  The  book  Petifta,  an  ezoeedingly  interaeting  aeriea  of  MedttatlGiig 

or  brief  diacoBsionB  and  Leotoies  on  oertain 
portions  of  the  Leotionaijr  for  the  principal 
Sabbaths  and  Feast  Daji. 
Ptti40hS.Mt9.  TheHaggadic  PkqideltabH  Elieser.ia  64  chapters, a discoxilve 

Tractate  on  the  History  of  Israel  from  the 
creation  to  the  time  of  Moses,  with  the  in- 
sertion of  three  chapters  (zliz-li)  on  the 
history  of  Hamanand  the  fatore  Messianio 
deliyerano& 

S$ikkMSk       •  neTUmndic  Tractate  ilMAAASGIaiMA,  on  the  Feast  ol  New  Year. 

8ah.  •       •       •     w         w  M         Zahkim^  on  certain  levitically  ttefiling  issues. 

Samh.       •       •     n         n  w         Samkedrin^  on  the  Sanhedrim  and  Criminal 

Jorispmdence. 
Sehaek.     •       •     ti         »  w         ZehhaMm^  on  Sacrifices. 

Skdkb.      •       •     n         m  w         Shahhath^  on  8abbath-obser?ance. 

Skehk.      •       •     •>         »  »         iSI^MtitA,  on  the  Sabbatic  T^ar.    . 

SMm.      •       •     H         n  H         Skehhuuth^  on  Oaths,  doc. 

Sheqtd,     •        •     t»         99  ft         i9A«^«lisi,  on  the  Temple-Tribate,  ftOi 

Sktm.  R.  .       •  The  Hidrash  Skemotk  Rdbha  on  Bxodus. 
8hArha8k.R.  .     „         „      iSSUr  ilo^irisi  iZo^^  on  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
Siphra     •       •  The  ancient  Commentary  on  Leyiticns,  dating  from  the  seoood 

century. 
Sipkri     m       •  The  still  somewhat  older  Conmientaiy  on  Nomb.  and  Denter. 
Sat,  •       •       •  The  Talmadic  Tractate  Sotak,  on  the  Woman  accused  of  adultery. 
StM,      •       •     M         It  »         Suhkah^  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

jTamu    '  «       •     M         n  n  TammUh,  on  Fasting  and  Fast-days. 

Tost.       t       •     ft         n  n  Tamid,  on  the  daily  Service  and  Sacrifice  in 

the  Temple. 

Teh  Tiom,       •     n         n  n  Tehkul  Tarn  (< bathed  of  the  day*),  on  im- 

purities, where  there  is  immersion  on  tha 
evening  of  the  same  day. 

7Wr»       •       •     •         f>  M  Temwrakt  on   snbstitotion  for  things   con- 

secrated (Lev.  zxviL  10). 

Tnr»        ••••••  w  ISMtMMtA,  on  the  priestly  dues  in  prodoca. 

Ibkmr.    •       •     n         n  f»  Tokanth,  on  minor  kinds  of  defilement. 

TitneK    •       •  The   Midrashio   Conmientary  Tamekwma   (or   TelamdMm)*  on  the 

Pentatenoh. 

UH^       •       •  The  Talmudio  Tractate  Ugtrin^  on  the  defilement  of  fmita  thioi^ 

their  envelope^  stalks,  Aa 

Va^^  IL     •  The  Midrash  Va^yikra  JMba.  on  Leviticus. 

TaOL     •       •  The  great  eolleetaneum :  Talkut  Skime^iU,  which  is  a  catena  on  the 

whole  Old  Testament,  containing  also 
quotations  from  works  lost  to  us.' 

>  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  we     Jeets  of  which  they  treat,  sU  kindred  topies 
nave  only  zlven  the  briefest,  and,  indeed,     are  taken  no,  nay,  the  diseoailon  often 


imperfectyindicationsof  the  contents  of  the     to  quite  other  than  tha  satjects  *weiaarily 
vsHous  Talmudic  Tractates.  Besides  giving     treated  of  in  a  Tractate, 
tt^  Laws  connected  with  each  of.  the  sub* 
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Book  I. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


THE  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  GOSPEL : 
THE  JEWISH  WORLD  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  CHRIST. 


'All  the  prophets  prophesied  not  bat  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah.' — Sank.  M 
'The  world  was  not  created  bnt  only  for  the  Messiali.'— Sahh.  98  K 


CHAFTEB  I. 

THB  JKWI8H  WORLD  IN  THB  DATS  OF  0HU8T-— THl  JlWUIfl 

DISPERSION  IN  THI  BAST. 

Among  the  outward  means  by  which  the  religion  of  Israel  was  pre-  ghap. 
served,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  centralisation  and  locaUsa-  I 
tion  of  its  worship  in  Jerusalem.  If  to  some  the  ordinances  of  the  ^^^^  " 
Old  Testament  may  in  this  respect  seem  narrow  and  exclusiye,  it  is 
at  least  doabtful,  whether  without  such  a  provision  Monotheism  itself 
could  have  continued  as  a  creed  or  a  worship.  In  view  of  the  state 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  of  the  tendencies  of  Israel  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  history,  the  strictest  isolation  was  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  from  that  mixture 
with  foreign  elements  which  would  speedily  have  proved  fatal  to  its 
existence.  And  if  one  source  of  that  danger  had  ceased  after  the 
seventy  years'  exile  in  Babylonia,  the  dispersion  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation  among  those  whose  manners  and  civilisation  would 
necessarily  influence  them,  rendered  the  continuance  of  this  separa- 
tion of  as  great  importance  as  before.  In  this  respect,  even  tradi- 
tionalism had  its  mission  and  use,  as  a  hedge  around  the  Law  to 
render  its  infringement  or  modification  impossible. 

Wherever  a  Roman,  a  Greek,  or  an  Asiatic  might  wander,  he 
could  take  his  gods  with  him,'  or  find  rites  kindred  to  his  own. 
It  was  fiu:  otherwise  with  the  Jew.  He  had  only  one  Temple,  that 
in  Jerusalem ;  only  one  Ood,  Him  Who  had  once  throned  there 
between  the  Cherubim,  and  Who  was  still  King  over  Zion.  That 
Temple  was  the  only  place  where  a  God-appointed,  pure  priesthood 
could  offer  acceptable  sacrifices,  whether  for  forgiveness  of  sin,  or  for 
fellowship  with  God.  Here,  in  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  the  inner- 
most sanctuary,  which  the  High-Priest  alone  might  enter  once  a  year 
for  most  solemn  expiation,  had  stood  the  Ark,  the  leader  of  the  people 
into  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  the  footstool  on  which  the  Shechinah 
had  rested.  From  that  golden  altar  rose  the  sweet  cloud  of  incense, 
symbol  of  Israel's  accepted  prayers ;  that  seven-branched  candlestick 


THE  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  GOSPEL. 

BOOK  shed  its  perpetual  light,  indicative  of  the  brightness  of  God's  Covenant- 
I  Presence  :  on  that  table,  as  it  were  before  the  Face  of  Jehovah,  was 
laid,  week  by  week,  '  the  Bread  of  the  Face,'  *  a  constant  sacrificial 
meal  which  Israel  offered  unto  God,  and  wherewith  God  in  turn  fed 
His  chosen  priesthood.  On  the  great  blood-sprinkled  altar  of  sacrifice 
smoked  the  daily  and  festive  burnt-offerings,  brought  by  all  Israel, 
and  for  all  Israel,  wherever  scattered ;  while  the  vast  courts  of  the 
Temple  were  thronged  not  only  by  native  Palestinians,  but  literally 
by  *  Jews  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.'  Around  this  Temple 
gathered  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past ;  to  it  clung  the  yet 
brighter  hopes  of  the  future.  The  history  of  Israel  and  all  their 
prosp^ts  weite-  intertwined  with  their  religion ;  so  that  it  inay  be 
said  that  without  tiheir  reKgion  they  had  no  history,  and  without  their 
listoiy  no  reKgion.  Thus,  hi^ry,  patriotism,  religion,  and  hope 
klike  pointed  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Tetnple  afi  the  centre  of  Israel's 
unity. 

Ndr  c6ulfl  iihe  depressed  state  of  lihe  nation  alter  their  views'  or 
jgiiake  theftr  cdlilfldeJice.  What  mattered  it,  that  the  Idumaaaii,  !^erod, 
had  nstfrjied  *tKe  thitoe  of  David,  eicept  so  far  as  his  own  guSt  and 
tiheir  "plrefient  iau'Hjdcftion  Were  concertied  ?  Israel  had  passed  thix)ugh 
deeper  waters,  and  ritood  triumphant  on  the  other  shore.  For 
cdnturies  'seemingly  hopeHess  boildsmen  in  Egypt,  they  had  not  driy 
"been  deKvered,  but  had  raised  the  G6d-inspired  morning-song  of 
jubilee,  as  they  looked  back  upon  the  sea  clefl  for  them,  and  wnich 
had  buried  their  oppressors  in  their  might  and  pride.  Again,  for 
weary  years  had  their  captives  hung  Zion's  halrps  by  the  rivers  of 
that  city  and  empire  whose  colossal  grandeur,  wherever  they  turned, 
must  have  carried  to  the  scattered  strangers  the  desolate  feeling  of 
utter  hopelessness.  And  yet  that  empire  had  crumbled  into  dust, 
while  Israel  had  again  taken  ro6t  arid  sprung  up.  And  now  liiitle 
teore  than  a  century  and  a  half  Tiad  passed,  since  a  danger  greater 
even  thalh  any  of  these  had  threatened  the  faith  and  the  very  existence 
of  Israel.  In  his  daring  madness,  the  Syrian  Idng,  Aritioclius  IV. 
'(Epipharies)  "had  foiThSdden  their  reli^on,  sought  to  destroy  their 
sacred  books,  witTi  unsparing  ferbdity  forced  on  thein  conformity  to 
heathen  rites, 'desecrate  tlie  Temple  by'dedicating  it  to  Zeus'Olympios, 
and  eVen  reared  a  lefelthen  altar  up6n  that  of  buriit-ofiering.^  Worst 
of  all,  his  wicked  sdhenles  haA  bedri  siided  t)y  t^o  apostate  fegh- 
PriestS,  Vho  haA'dtitviM  ekch'dther  in  litiying  and  tJhen  prostituting 

>  Bach  ifl  the  literal  meaning  of  what  is  translated  by  'ahewbieacL' 
»  l^iraoc.!  i?4.'69;  iTos.  Ant.  xii/s.  4. 


^^E^  JEW^  Bj^]^£I^K>]|^ 


CQiAH 

« .  - '  .  - 


ilia  Bap;]^  ot^  of  God's  9(i?komt^*.  Y^t  %  ^way  i^  tUe  ojipp^ataim; 
of  Ep^raiiicL'  (^to^  bjad  raised  fyj;  tb^  mosjl^  uxilppk^-foif  au(iuQ]ii^jr 
help.  Only  three  years  later,  and,  after  a  reifies  pf  briJMw^  yicljorieil 
by  undisciplined  men  over  the  flower  of  the  Syrian  army,  Judas  the 
Maccabee — tiV^Jj  Qod's  Hammer' — had  purified  t^,e  Temple,  and 
restored  its  altar  on  the  very  same  day  ^  on  which  the  '  abomination 
(tf-  desolation  \^  kad  been  set  up  in  its  place.  In  all  their  history  the 
durkest  hoar  of  their  night  had  ever  preceded  the  dawn  of  a  morning 
brigkter  than  any  that  had  yet  broken,  it  was  thus  that  with  one 
Yok^  all  their  propkeM  kad  bidden  them  wait  and  hope.  Their 
layings  kad  been  more  than  fulfilled  as  regarded  the  past.  Woul^ 
ikey  not  equally  become  true  in  reference  to  that  far  mor«  gk>rk>u8 
fafeure  for  Zion  and  for  Israel,  which  was  to  be  ushered  in  by  the 
oooiixig  of  the  Messiah  ? 

Kor  were  such  the  feelings  of  tke  Palestinian  «{ews  only.     These 

indeed  were  now  a  minority.    Tke  majority  of  the  nation  constituted 

ivhat  was  l^nown  as  the  dispersion ;  a  term  which,  however,  no  longer 

erpseased  its  original  meaning  of  banishment  by  the  ju<^ment  of 

God,^  ginoe  absence  from  Palestine  was  now  entirely  voluntary.     But 

all  the  more  that  it  refiarred  not  to  outward  sufifering,^*  did  its  coi^tinued 

oae  indicate  a  deep  feeling  of  religious  sorrow,  of  social  isolation,  and  of 

political  strangership^  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  world.     For  although, 

as  Jose^us  reminded  his  countrymen,*  there  was  ^  no  nation  in  the 

Woiid  which  had  not  among  them  part  of  the  Jewish  people,'  since  it 

'^as  *  widely  dispersed  over  all  the  world  among  its  inhabitants,'**,  yet  *  viL ». » 

%hey  had  nowhere  found  a  real  home.     A  century  and  a  half  before 


•  Jew.  W 
iLl«.4 


>  After  the  deposition  of  Onias  in. 
-guoQg^  the  bribery  of  his  oym  brother 
Jason,  the  latter  and  Menelaos  outvied 
eaoli  otEer  ia  hribeiy  for,  and  prostitution 
ot  the  holy  office. 

*  Modin,  the  birthplace  of  the  Macca- 
bees, has  been  identified  with  the  modem 
M-Medgekt  about  sixteen  miles  north- 
west of  Jerusalem,  in  the  ancient  terri- 
toiy  of  Vphraim.  Comp.  Coftder^s  Hand- 
book of  the  Bible,  p.  291 ;  and  for  a  full 
reference  to  the  whole  literature  of  the 
subject,  see  Sqhurer  (Keutest!  Zeitgesch. 
p.  78,  note  1). 

'  On  the  meaning  of  the  name  ^cca- 
bee,  comp.  GrUffim'i  Kurzgef.  Kxeget. 
Bsmdb.  z.  d.  Apokr.  lief,  iii.,  pp.  ix.  x. 
Wis  a^opt  the  aerivation  from  Maqqahha, 
i  hamra«r,  like  Charley  Martel, 

MMacc.  fv.  62-64  ;  Megill.  Taa^.  2a 

•  1  lfaoo.i.  64. 


*  Alike  the  verb  n?!)  "i  Hebrew,  and 
Ziarw^i/w,  in  Greek,  with  their  derivatives, 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  with  reference 
to.  punitive  banishment.  liSee,  fo^  example, 
Judg.  xviii.  30 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  21 ;  and  In 
the  LXX.  Deut.  xxx.  4 ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  2 ;  Isl 
idix.  6,  and  pther  passages. 

'  There  is  some  truth,  although  greatly 
exaggerated,  in  the  bitter  remarks  of' 
Havtraih  (Ncutest.  Zeitgesch.  ii.  p.  93), 
as  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Jews  in 
the  8ia<r-rof>((,  iemd  the  loud  outcry  of  all 
its  men^bers  at  any  interference  with 
thera,  however  trivial.  Bui  events 
unfortunately  \oo  often  proved  how 
real  and  near  was  their  danger,  and 
how  necessary  the  cautipn  *  Obsta  prin- 
cipiis. 

*  St.  Peter  seems  to  have  used  it  in  that 
sense,  1  Pet  i.  1.  ' 
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BOOK  our  era  comes  to  ns  from  Egypt ' — ^where  the  Jews  possessed  exceptional 
I  privileges — professedly  from  the  heathen,  but  really  from  the  Jewish  * 
'    ^  Sibyl,  this  lament  of  Israel : — 

Orowding  with  thy  nombera  every  ocean  and  ooontiy — 
Tet  an  offence  to  all  aionnd  thy  preeenoe  and  onstomB ! ' 

Sixty  years  later  the  Greek  geographer  and  historian  Strabo  bears 
the  like  witness  to  their  presence  in  every  land,  but  in  language  that 
shows  how  trae  had  been  the  complaint  of  the  Sibyl.^  The  reasons 
for  this  state  of  feeling  will  by-and-by  appear.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  that,  all  unconscioosly,  Philo  tells  its  deepest  ground,  and 
that  of  Israel's  loneliness  in  the  heathen  world,  when  speaking,  like 
the  others,  of  his  countrymen  as  in  '  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  in  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  in  the  islands,'  he  describes  them  as,  wherever 
sojourning,  having  but  one  metropolis — not  Alexandria,  Antioch,  or 
Home — but  '  the  Holy  City  with  its  Temple,  dedicated  to  the  Most 
High  QodJ  ^  A  nation,  the  vast  majority  of  which  was  dispersed  over 
the  whole  inhabited  earth,  had  ceased  to  be  a  special,  and  become  a 
world-nation.^  Yet  its  heart  beat  in  Jerusalem,  and  thence  the  life- 
blood  passed  to  its  most  distant  members.  And  this,  indeed,  if  we 
rightly  understand  it,  was  the  grand  object  of  the  ^  Jewish  dispersion ' 
throughout  the  world. 

What  has  been  said  applies,  perhaps,  in  a  special  manner,  to  the 
Western,  rather  than  to  the  Eastern  ^  dispersion.'  The  connection  of 
the  latter  with  Palestine  was  so  close  as  almost  to  seem  one  of  con- 
tinuity. In  the  account  of  the  truly  representative  gathering  in 
Jerusalem  on  that  ever-memorable  Feast  of  Weeks,*  the  division  of 
the  '  dispersion'  into  two  grand  sections — the  Eastern  or  Trans- 
Euphratic,  and  the  Western  or  Hellenist — seems  clearly  marked.'  In 
this  arrangement  the  former  would  include  '  the  Parthians,  Medes, 
Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,'  Judsaa  standing,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  middle,  while  '  the  Cretes  and  Arabians '  would  typically  re- 
present the  farthest  outrunners  respectively  of  the  Western  and  the 
.  Eastern  Diaspora.     The  former,  as  we  know  from  the  New  Testament, 


u 


>  Comp.  the  remarks  of  Sokneei^f^ 
burger  (Voiles.  H.  Neatest.  Zeitg.  p.  95). 

*  Comp.  Friedh^,  D.  BibyU.  Weissag. 
xxii.  89. 

>  Orac  SibyU.  ill.  271, 272,  apnd  Fried- 
lieb,  p.  62. 

*  Strabo  apnd  Joi.  Ant.  xiv.  7.  2 :  'It 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  place  in  the  world 
that  has  not  admitted  this  race,  and  is 
^  iSMtered  by  It.' 


*  PhUo  in  Flaocam  (ed.  Francf .),  p.  971. 

•  Comp.  Joi,  Ant  zii.  8;  xiii.  10.  4; 
18.  I;  ziv.  6.  2;  8.1;  10.  8;  SueUm, 
CBS.S5. 

'  Orimm  (GUyIs  K.T.  p.  118)  quotes 
two  passages  from  Philo,  In  one  of  idiidi 
he  contramstingnishes  *  ns,'  the  HeUenist 
Jews,  from  *  the  Hebrews,'  and  iqieaka  of 
the  Greek  as  '  our  Isngnage.' 


^hbllbnibib'  Ain>  * 

commonly  bore  in  FaleBtine  the  name  of  the  'dispenion  of  the    OHAP. 
Greeks,'*  and  of  *  HellenistB '  or  'Oredans.'^    On  the  other  hand,  the        I 
Trana-Eaphratic  Jews,  who  '  inhabited  Babylon  and  many  of  the  other  •  st  Jobs 
BBitnipieB/^were  included  with  the  Palestiniana  and  the  Syrians  under  ^  ^ 
the  term  *  Hebrews/  fiom  the  common  language  which  they  spoke.       ii.it:  itir 

But  the  diflbrenoe  between  the  ^  Grecians'  and  the  *  Hebrews '  was  qIS^^ 
&r  deeper  than  merely  of  langnagOi  and  extended  to  the  whole  j^'^^ 
diiedaon  of  thought.  There  were  mental  influences  at  work  in  the 
Greek  world  from  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  impossiUe 
even  fiir  Jews  to  withdraw  themselves,  and  which,  indeed,  were  as 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  nussion  as  their  isolation  from 
heathenism,  and  their  connection  with  Jerusalem.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Hellenists,  placed  as  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  such  hostile  dements,  should  intensely  wish  to  be 
Jews,  equal  to  their  Eastern  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  PharisaiBm, 
in  its  pride  of  le^  purity  and  of  the  possession  of  traditional  lore, 
with  all  that  it  invcdved,  made  no  secret  of  its  contempt  for  the 
Hellemsts,  and  openly  declared  the  Grecian  &r  inferior  to  the  Baby- 
lonian '  dispersion.'  ^  That  such  feelings,  and  the  suspicions  which 
ihey  engendered,  had  struck  deep  into  the  popular  mind,  appears 
from  the  ftct,  that  even  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  that  in  her 
earliest  days,  disputes  could  break  out  between  the  Hellenists  and 
the  Hebrews,  arising  from  suspicion  of  unkind  and  unfair  dealings 
grounded  on  these  sectional  prejudices.^  *  ^o^  ^  > 

Far  other  was  the  estimate  in  which  the  Babvlonians  were  held 
by  the  leaders  of  Judaism.  Indeed,  according  to  one  view  of  it. 
Babylonia,  as  well  as  '  Syria '  as  &r  north  as  Antioch,  was  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  the  land  of  Israel.*  Every  other  country  was  con- 
sidered outside  *  the  land,'  as  Palestine  was  called,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Babylonia,  which  was  reckoned  as  part  of  it.*  For  Syria  and  •  smK  tu 
Mesopotamia,  eastwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  were  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  territory  which  King  David  had  conquered,  and 
this  made  them  ideally  for  ever  like  the  land  of  Israel.  But  it  was 
just  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  that  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  settlements  of  the  Jews  were,  to  such  extent  that  a 
later  writer  actually  designated  them  'the  land  of  Israel.'  Here 
NehardaOj  on  the  Naha/r  MaUcaj  or  royal  canal,  which  passed  from  the 

>  SimDarlj,  we  have  (in  Men.  110a)  ends  of  the  earth' — these  are  the  exiles 

this  citrioiis  explanation  of  Is.  xliii.  6:  in  other  lands,  whose  minds  were  not 

'  Mj  aona  from  i^  '—these  are  the  exiles  settled,  like  women, 

in  BahjloD,  whose  minds  were  settled,  '  Bor.  B.  17. 
meiit  *  and  mj  daughters  from  the 
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BOOK  EnplirateB  to  the  Tigris,  was  the  oldest  Jewish  settlement.  It  boBsteA 
^  of  a  S3^iiagogae,  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  Jechoniah  with 
stones  that  had  been  brought  from  the  Temple.'  In  this  fortified  city 
the  vast  contributions  intended  for  the  Temple  were  deposited  by  the 
Eastern  Jews,  and  thence  conveyed  to  their  destination  under  escort 
of  thousands  of  armed  men.  Another  of  these  Jewish  treasure-cities 
was  Nisibis,  in  northern  Mesopotamia.  Even  the  fact  that  wealth, 
which  must  have  sorely  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  heathen,  could  be 
safely  stored  in  these  cities  and  transported  to  Palestine,  shows  how 
large  the  Jewish  population  must  have  been,  and  how  great  their 
general  influence. 

In  general,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remember  in  regard 

to  this  Eastom  dispersion,  that  only  a  minority  of  the  Jews,  consisting 

in  all  of  about  60,000,  originally  returned  from  Babylon,  first  under 

*  Zerubbabel  and  afterwards  under  Ezra.*    Nor  was  their  inferiority 

confined  to  numbers.     The  wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  the  Jews 

*Ajit.xL«.    remained  behind.     According  to  Josephus,'*  with  whom  Philo  snb- 

xTttiTi  *  '    stantially  agrees,  vast  numbers,  estimated  at  millions,  inhabited  the 

Trans-Buphratic  provinces.     To  judge  even  by  the  number  of  those 

slain  in  popular  risings  (50,000  in  Seleucia  alone'),  these  figures  do 

not  seem  greatly  exaggerated.     A  lator  tradition  had  it,  that  so  dense 

was  the  Jewish  population  in  the  Persian  Empire,  that  Cyrus  forbade 

the  ftirther  return  of  the  exiles,  lest  the  country  should  be  depopulated.' 

So  large  and  compact  a  body  soon  became  a  political  power.     Kindly 

treated  under  the  Persian  monarchy,  they  were,  after  the  fall  of  that 

»^8Cb.c.       empire,*  favoured  by  the  successors  of  Alexander.     When  in  turn  the 

«c8b.o.        Macedono-Syrian  rule  gave  place  to  the  Parthian  Empire,*  the  Jews 

formed,  from  their  national  opposition  to  Rome,  an  important  element 

in  the  East.     Such  was  their  influence  that,  as  late  as  the  year  40  A.D., 

the  ftoman  legate  shrank  from  provoking  their  hostility.*     At  the 

same  time  it  must  not  be  thought  that,  even  in  these  favoured  r^ons, 

they  were  wholly  without   persecution.     Here  also  history  records 

more  than  one  tale  of  bloody  strife  on  the  part  of  those  among  whom 

they  dwelt.* 

To  the  Palestinians,  their  brethren  of  the  East  and  of  Syria — ^to 
which  they  had  wandered  under  the  fostoring  rule  of  the  Macedono- 

1  Comp.  ISirtty  Knit.  n.  litemtugeBoh.  *  The  following  aie  the  chief  panages 

d.  Jad.  in  Amen,  vol.  i.  p.  S.  in  Josephns  relating  to  that  part  of  JeWiah 

*  Ju.  Ant  rsdii.  9.  9.  history:  Ant.  zi.  6.  2;  xiv.  18. 6;  zr.  3. 7; 
■  Midrash  on  Cant.  v.  5,  ed.  Wanh.  p  8. 1 ;  zvii.  2, 1--8 ;  zviii.  9.  1,  4so. ;  atz.  4 

26a.  Jew.  W.  L18.8. 

*  Philo  ad  Oaj. 
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Syrian  monardiB  (the  SelenoideB) — ^were  indeed  pre-eminently  the 
Oolah^  or  <  dispersion.'    To  them  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem  in- 
timated by  fire-fiignals  from  moontain-'top  to  mountain-top  the  com** 
menoement  of  each  month  for  the  regulation  of  the  festive  calendar,' 
eren  as  they  afterwards  despatched  messengers  into  Syria  for  the 
wme  purpose.*    In  some  respects  the  Eastern  dispersion  was  placed 
on  the  same  footing ;  in  others,  on  even  a  higher  level  than  the  motheiv 
country.    Tithes  and  Terumoth,  or  first^ruits  in  a  prepared  condition,* 
vera  due  from  ihen^  while  the  ^iibburifTi^  or  first-fr^ 
were  to  be  brought  from  Syria  to  Jerusalem.     Unlike  the  heathen 
countries,  whose  very  dust  defiled,  the  soil  of  Syria  was  declared  clean, 
like  that  of  Palestine  itself.*    So  far  as  purity  of  descent  was  con-  '  «gL 
cemed,  the  Babylonians,  indeed,  considered  themselves  superior  to 
thdu*  Palestinian  brethren.    They  had  it,  that  when  Ezra  took  with 
him  those  who  went  to  Palestine,  he  had  left  the  land  behind  him  as 
pure  as  fine  flour.'*    To  express  it  in  their  own  fashion:  In  regard  to  ^malw^ 
the  genealogical  purity  of  their  Jewish  inhabitants,  all  other  countries 
were,  compared  to  Palestine,  like  dough   mixed   with   leaven;  but 
P^estine  itself  was  such  by  the  side  of  Babylonia.^    It  was  even 
maintained,  that  the  exact  boundaries  could  be  traced  in  a  district, 
within  which  the  Jewish  population  had  preserved  itself  unmixed. 
Great  merit  was  in  this  respect  also  ascribed  to  Ezra.     In  the  usual 
mode  of  exaggeration,  it  was  asserted,  that,  if  all  the  genealogical 
studies  and  researches*  had  been   put  together,  they  would  have 
amounted  to  many  hundred  camel-loads.    There  was  for  it,  however,  at 
least  this  foundation  in  truth,  that  great  care  and  labour  were  bestowed 
on  preserving  full  and  accurate  records  so  as  to  establish  purity  of 
descent.     What  importance  attached  to  it,  we  know  from  the  action 
of  Ezra  *  in  that  respect,  and  from  the  stress  which  Josephus  lays  on  •chs.  ix.  r. 
this  point. **    Official  records  of  descent  as  regarded  the  priesthood  were  ^^n*J^ 
kept  in  the  Temple.     Besides,  the  Jewish  authorities  seem  to  have 
possessed  a  general  official  register,  which  Herod  afterwards  ordered  to 
be  burnt,  from  reasons  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  infer.     But  from 
that  day,  laments  a  Rabbi,  the  glory  of  the  Jews  decreased  !• 

Nor  was  it  merely  purity  of  descent  of  which  the  Eastern  dis- 
persion could  boast.     In  truth,  Palestine  owed  everything  to  Ezra, 

•  Rosfa  haSh.  ii.  4 ;  comp.  the  Jer.  *  As  comments  upon  the  genealogies 
Gemara  on  It,  and  in  the  Bab.  Tahnad  from  *  Axel '  in  1  Ohr.  viii.  37  to  *  Axel '  La 
23  h.  iz.  44.    Pes.  62  b. 

•  Boflh.  hafih.  i.  4.  *  Pes.  62  b;   Sochi,  Beitr.  vol.  ii.  p. 

•  Shev.  Ti.  pauku ;  Gitt.  S  a.  167. 
«  Cheth.  Ill  a. 
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the  Babylonian,^  a  man  so  distingaished  that,  according  to  tradition, 
the  Law  would  have  been  given  by  him,  if  Moses  had  not  previously 
obtained  that  honour.  Putting  aside  the  various  traditional  ordi- 
nances which  the  Talmud  ascribes  to  him,'  we  know  from  the  Scrip- 
tures what  his  activity  for  good  had  been.  Altered  drcumstanoes 
had  brought  many  changes  to  the  new  Jewish  State.  Even  the 
language,  spoken  and  written,  was  other  than  formerly.  Instead  of 
the  characters  anciently  employed,  the  exiles  brought  with  them,  on 
their  return,  those  now  common,  the  so-called  square  Hebrew  letters, 
which  gradually  came  into  general  use.*'  The  language  spoken  by 
the  Jews  was  no  longer  Hebrew,  but  Aramaean,  both  in  F^estine  and 
in  Babylonia  ;  ^  in  the  former  the  Western,  in  the  latter  the  Eastern 
dialect.  In  fact,  the  common  people  were  ignorant  of  pure  Hebrew, 
which  henceforth  became  the  language  of  students  and  of  the 
Synagogue.  Even  there  a  Methurgemcm^  or  interpreter,  had  to  be 
employed  to  translate  into  the  vernacular  the  portions  of  Scripture 
read  in  the  public  services,^  and  the  addressee  delivered  by  the  RabbiB. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Twrgumimj  or  paraphrases  of 
Scripture.  In  earliest  times,  indeed,  it  was  forbidden  to  the  M^ 
thurgeman  to  read  his  translation  or  to  write  down  a  Targnm,  lest 


'  According  to  tradition  he  returned 
to  Babylon,  and  died  there.  Josephos  says 
that  he  died  in  Jerosalem  (Ant.  xi.  6.  6). 

'  Henfeld  has  given  a  very  clear  his- 
torical arrangement  of  the  order  in  which, 
and  the  persons  by  whom,  the  various 
legal  determinations  were  supposed  to 
have  been  given.  See  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  240  &c. 

'  Although  thus  introduced  under  Ezra, 
the  ancient  Hebrew  characters,  which  re- 
semble the  Samaritan,  only  very  g^radu- 
ally  gave  way.  They  are  found  on  monu- 
ments and  coins. 

*  Herrfeld  (u.  s.  vol.  iii.  p.  46)  happily 
designates  the  Palestinian  as  the  Hebrsso- 
Aramaic,  from  its  Hebraistic  tinge.  The 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  Aramaean,  belongs 
to  the  Semitic  group  of  languages,  which 
has  thus  been  arranged :  1 .  North  Semitic : 
Punico-Phcenician,  Hebrew,  and  Aramaic 
(Western  and  Eastern  dialects).  2. 
South  Semitic :  Arabic,  Himyaritic,  and 
Ethiopian.  3.  Bast  Semitic :  The  Assyro- 
Babylonian  cuneiform.  When  we  speak  of 
the  dialect  used  in  Palestine,  we  do  not,  of 
course,  forget  the  great  influence  of  Syria, 
exerted  long  before  and  after  the  Exile. 
Of  these  three  branches  the  Aramaic  is 
the  mo6t  closely   connected   with    the 


Hebrew.  Hebrew  oocapies  an  intenne- 
diate  position  between  the  Aramaic  and 
the  Arabic,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the 
oldest,  certainly  from  a  literary  point  of 
view.  Together  with  the  introdnotion  of 
the  new  (Salect  into  Palestine,  we  mark 
that  of  the  new,  or  square,  charaoteis  of 
writing.  The  Mishnahand  all  the  kindred 
literature  up  to  the  fourth  oentniyare  in 
Hebrew,  or  rather  in  a  modem  develop- 
ment and  adaptation  of  that  language ; 
the  Talmud  is  in  Aramnan.  Gomp.  on 
this  subject:  De  Wette-Sokrader,  Lebzb. 
d.  hist.  kr.  Einl.  (8  ed.)  pp.  71-88 ;  Msr- 
tog'M  Real-EncykL  vol.  i.  46^-468  ;  v.  614 
&c.,  710;  Zwn€j  Gottesd.  Yortr.  d.  Jod. 
pp.  7-9 ;  Her^feld,  u.  s.  pp.  44  &c.,  68  fto 
*  Could  St.  Paul  have  had  this  in  mind 
when,  in  referring  to  the  miraculous  gift 
of  speaking  in  other  lang^nages,  he  directs 
that  one  shall  alvrays  interpret  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  27)  ?  At  any  rate,  the  word  Uurfwm, 
in  Ezra  iv.  7  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by 
kpiij\v§{tw.  The  following  from  the  Tal 
mud  (Ber.  8  a  and  h)  affords  a  onrioaa 
illustration  of  1  Cor.  xiv.  27:  *Let  a 
man  always  finish  his  Parashah  (the  daily 
lesson  from  the  Law)  with  the  oongiega- 
tion  (at  the  same  time)— twice  the  tezt| 
and  once  targum.' 
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the  paraphrase  should  be  regarded  as  of  equal  aathority  with  the     chap. 
ori^nal.     It  was  said  that,  when  Jonathan  brought  out  his  Targum         I 
<m  the  Prophets,  a  voice  from  heaven  was  heard  to  utter :  *  Who  is  '      '      ' 
this  that  has  revealed  My  secrets  to  men?'*    Still,  such  Targu-  •H«gui.s« 
mim  seem  to  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period,  and,   amid 
the  varying  and  often  incorrect  renderings,  their  necessity  must 
have  made  itself   increasingly  felt.      Accordingly,   their  use  was 
authoritatively  sanctioned  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ.     This  is  the  origin  of  our  two  oldest  extant  Targumim: 
that  of  Onkeloe  (as  it  is  called),  on  the  Pentateuch ;  and  that  on 
the  Prophets,  attributed  to  Jonathan  the  son  of  Uzziel.     These  names 
do  not,  indeed,  accurately  represent  the  authorship  of  the  oldest  Tar- 
gumim, which  may  more  correctly  be  regarded  as  later  and  authorita- 
tive recensions  of  what,  in  some  form,  had  existed  before.     But 
although  these  works  had  their  origin  in  Palestine,  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  the  form  in  which  at  present  we  possess  them,  they  are  the 
outcome  of  the  schools  of  Babylon. 

But  Palestine  owed,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  debt  to  Babylonia. 
The  new  circumstances  in  which  the  Jews  were  placed  on  their 
return  seemed  to  render  necessary  an  adaptation  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
if  not  new  legislation.  Besides,  piety  and  zeal  now  attached  them- 
selves to  the  outward  observance  and  study  of  the  letter  of  the  Law. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  Mishnah,  or  Second  Law,  which  was  intended 
to  explain  and  supplement  the  first.  This  constituted  the  only 
Jewish  dogmatics,  in  the  real  sense,  in  the  study  of  which  the  sage, 
Rabbi,  scholar,  scribe,  and  JDarshan^^  were  engaged.  The  result  of 
it  was  the  Midrashy  or  investigation,  a  term  which  afterwards  was 
popularly  applied  to  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  and  preaching. 
From  the  outset,  Jewish  theology  divided  into  two  branches:  the 
Halakhah  and  the  Haggadah.  The  former  (from  halakh,  to  go)  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  Rule  of  the  Spiritual  Road,  and,  when  fixed,  had 
even  greater  authority  than  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
since  it  explained  and  applied  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Haggadah*  (from  nobody  to  tell)  was  only  the  personal  saying  of 
the  teacher,  more  or  less  valuable  according  to  his  learning  and 
popularity,  or  the  authorities  which  he  could  quote  in  his  support. 
Unlike  the  HaUMuihy  the  Haggadah  had  no  absolute  authority, 
either  as  to  doctrine  practice,  or  exegesis^    But  all  the  greater  would 

*  From  daroMh^  to  search  out,  literally,  '  The  HalakJiah  might  be  described  as 

to  tread  oot.      The  preac^her  was  after-      the  apocryphal  Pentateuch,  the //a^^<K2aA 
wafds  called  tl|9  Par§k(B^  as  the  apocryphal  Prophets. 
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I  lic^i\se  ^Iiic)i  it  %lIo;^^.  Is^  fi^st,  atr^inge  aa  i(r  Wky  SQund,  almqdi 
"  •  ^'  all  tib^  doctri^  te^l^flg  9^  *i^  SjTj^gogi:^  ia  V>  ^  4ejfiyed  fcood  A^ 
Haggadah — andi  this  al^o  is  cha^ract^tiQ  of  J&wid^  t^s^i^ioofiJitm^ 
But,  ^Jike  in  ^a1a>1f:ha|i  i^  i^aggadajli,  Palestine  iifc^us  w4ex^  tl^e 
deepest  obligation  to  B9)l;)ylonia.  Fo^  the  father  9i  Salsjkfai?  sti^ 
was  Hillel,  the  B^byloAian,  and  among  tha  popjilaf  S$gga^^a^  Viaie 
ia  ^ot  a  name  bettei^  knowap^  ^hai;^  ^i^  of  fleajm-  th^  M^,  ir1m> 
flourished  in  the  first  oe^tory  of  q^t  era, 

^er  thi9,  it  seems  almost  1^9  to  iijiqpiire  ¥(l\eti|^,  dmrii^  til|;e 
finpt^  peiriod  after  the  retijum  of  the  exile3  from  l^bylo^  tli^^  niace 
regular  tibeologipal  a^eioies  u^  6abyloi;i.  Althoag!l|^  it  iipi.  9f  9Qjlum^ 
impossible  to  (iirnish  histories^  proof,  we  can  acaiiccl;'  ^^t  ti^l^  a 
communitjr  so.  large  and  so  intensely  Qebrew  wopjd  ^oii.  l^^Xf  Im^oh 
indifferent  to  tha>t  study,  whiph  cona^tuted  the  mi^  thought  ^ifi^ 
engagement  of  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  Yfe  can,  UA^onlfaii^  tib#^ 
since  the  great  Sanhedrin  in  Palestine  exei^cised  saprem^  apiIit^al 
authority,  and  in  that  capacity  ultimately  settled  all  r^Ugioos 
questions — ^at  least  for  a  tim^e-T-tbe  stuc^  and,  discussion  ^  tli^fBe 
subjects  should  also  have  been  chiefly  carried  on  yi  ^  8c]^0Qb  ot 
Palestine  ]  and  tltiat  even  t^e  great  Hillel  himsielf,  wli^eu  s^  a  ppoff 
and  unknown  student,  shoii^d  have  wandered  thit^h^r  ta  fMql^Ja  the 
learning  and  authority,  whiph  at  t^at  period  he  cojold  ]:^)t,  l^^ye  fcain^ 
in  his  Qw^  poiiintry.  B^t  evea  this  circunxst^xice  imp^eS|l  that  qudi 
studies  were  at  least  carried  on  and  encouraged  in  BabyUw^L  How 
rapidly  soon  afterwards  the  authority  of  the  Babylonian  schophi 
increi^edj  till  they  not  only  overshadowed  those  o^  P^eslpei  but 
finally  inhe^ted  their  prerogatives,  is  well  kno:ym.  ^Qwev6l^,  ^ei«h 
fore,  the  Palestinians  ii^  their  pride  or  jealousy  nught  sx^eer,^  ^lot  the 
Babylonians  were  stupid,  proud,  ai^d  poor  (^they  ate  breach  upfi^ 
bread'),'  even  they  had  to  acknowledge  that,  ^when  the  Law  IfisA 
fallen  into  oblivion,  it  was  restored  by  Ezra  of  Babylon ;  wheix  it  wa^ 
a  second  time  forgotten,  Hillel  the  Babylonian  capie  ai\d  repove^^ 
it ;  and  when  yet  a  third  time  it  fell  into  pblivipn,  ^abhi  CSxija  CfMEOft 
^m  Babylon  and  gave  it  back  once  more.'  * 


'  Wq  may  here  remind  ourselves  of  1 
Tim.  V.  17.  ^t.  Paul,  as  always,  wr^es  with 
the  familiar  Jewisn  plvrases  ever  recur« 
wkng  to  his  mind,  liie  expression  9i9a- 
^xoAia  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  Halakhio 
teaching.  Comp.  Qrimm^  Clavis  N.T.  pp. 
M.99. 

f  Ja  Hoed  Q.  26  «,  ■o}oiim  in  Babylon 


is  mentioned  as  a  reason  why  the  Sbekhi- 
nah  could  not  rest  upon  a  certain  lUElu. 

*  Pes.  ?4  h\  Hep.  52  f ;  Sanh.  24 •; 
Bets.  16  a — apud  Neuhauer,  'G4og.  da 
Talmud,  p.  323.  In  Eeth.  75  a,  they 
are  styled  the  *  silly  Babyloniana'  8fie 
also  Jer.  Pes.  32  a.      . 

«  Sukk.  20  0.    B.  qiiijay  pnf^  of  tbe 


jiiWim  wkttDHtma  m  ittA  4!)^  MItf. 


it 


-Btxtnted  "really  tbe  ddeif  pifrt  4itid  the  ^bfeii^Ii  'off  t^e  J^Msh  'Nation,  I 
and  with  ^Mdi  9te  Migiouii  fiittrfe  wte  ^66  to  fee.  P(*-  ft  is  one  'df  ' — '^^^ 
ihode  strtaigefy  b^hificimt,  aSniost  fiym1l)olical,  'fiicts  in  histoiy,  Wiift 
aftcnr  the  ddiltitictioh  of  tfemsailem  th^  spiritiKd  ^tMobx^  of  !Pa9^^tSil6 
passed  to  BsbyfonSlk,  tKhd  that  lEUibbinical  Jndaism,  n'liid^  the  fftrdeis 
of  fioMcfil  M^&t^j  vohint^rily  tr^m^ited  itseilf  to  t^e  fie^  Cf 
I^rad^s  ^bdei^t  diifp^ion,  a6  if  to  'ratify  by  its  own  ket  what  the 
jxi&gti^tlt  df  <}od  had  formerly  exednt^.  B^  long  bdfofe  that  ^m^ 
tiie  BUbyl^miaii  ^'diepp^oMon'  had  alreildy  Eltrdtched  *oat  its  Hfit^  ih 
"m^  direction.  TSdt&i'wMiSj  it  hiid  bpreaA  thrdagh  Aiteenia,  the 
GMcflBBaa/atid  4»  tb^'riiorto'of  t^  Black  Sea,  and  thrMgh  Medi^  t6 
thobe  of  the  Ca^ian.  ScftMiwards,  it  had  e^ctended  to  the  f^ersia^i^lf 
-and  tfarongh  the  Vteft  ^e^reent  Of  Aittbia,  although  Arabia  Felix  and  the 
land  6t  iSie  Hommteb  teay  have  received  Hiieir  first  Jewish  tx>loniea 
from  flie  appoate  'shorM  of  Etldo(>ia.  Eastwards  it  had  pasg^  as  far 
«B  India.'  Evei^hei^  We  have  ditrtinct  notices  df  tltese  wander^, 
and  efveiywhere  they  appear  as  in  closest  conhection  with  the  Babbt- 
nical  hierarc^  of  Falestitfe.  Tbits  the  Mishnah,  in  an  'exftrettely 
ciirioas  sectibn,*  tells  ns  howon  Slibbaiths  the  Jewess^  of  Arabia  mght 
wes^  their  long  veils,  and  l^ose  of  India  the  kerchief  rdtmd  the  bead, 
cosComary in  titosecdnntries,  withotrt  incurringthe  gaiH  df  dtoecrating 
the  holy  day  fay  toedlessAy  cariyitig  what,  in  the  eyes  df  the  law,  would  be 
A  bordetfi;*  wh3e  in  the  mbric  for  the  Day  6f  Atontoient  we  have  it  •subb.vLs 
noted  that  the  dress  which  the  High  Priest  wore  *  betweeb  the  even- 
ings' of  the  great  fast — ^that  &,  as  afternoon  darkened  ihto  dvening — 
was  of  most  costly  *  Indian '  stuff.**  » yoma  uuf 

That  kmong  such  a  vast  comnninity  there  should  have  been  poverty, 
and  that  at  one  time,  as  the  Palestinians  sneered,  learning  roay  have 
been  lefk  to  pine  in  want,  we  can  readily  believe.  For,  as  one  of  the 
Babbis  had  it  in  explanation  of  Deut.  xxx.  13 :  ^  Wisdom  is  not 
**  beyond  the  sea"— that  is,  it  will  not  be  found  among  traders  or 
merchants/®  whose  mind  must  be  engrossed  by  gain.     And  it  was  *Er.s50 


'tetc^m  of  the  Modiid'cchituxy,  ils  atnotig 
the  most  celebrated  Rabbinical  authori- 
ties, aronnd  whose  memory  legend  has 
tlfrown  ajspecial  halo. 

I  Jn  tiiis,  as  in  so  many  respects,  Dr. 
NeuhamfT  has  collated  very  interesting 
Jinformatiflyi,  to  which  we.  fefer.  See  his 
O^ogr.  da  Talm.,  pp.  369-399. 

>  The  whole  fpction  gives  a  most 
cbzioM  glimpse  A  the  draM  and  oma- 


mentb  worn  by  the  ifews  at  that  time. 
The  reader  interested  in  the  subject  wiil 
find  special  information  in  the  three  little 
volumes  of  Uarimaflfin  (Die  Hebrfterin 
am  Putztische),  in  N,  O.  Schrodet't  some- 
what heavy  work:  De  Vestitu  Mulier. 
Hebr.,  and  especially  in  that  interesting 
tractate,  Tracbten  d.  Juden,  by  Dr.  £» 
Briill,  of  which,  uiifortaiuctely»  ozJIy  qhs 
part  has  appeared. 
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BOOK     trade  ana  commerce  which  procured  to  the  Babyiomans  their  wealtji 
I         and  influence,  although  agriculture  was  not  neglected.     Their  cara- 
^■""    '      '  vans— of  whose  camel  drivers,  by  the  way,  no  very  flattering  account 
•  Kidd.iT.u  is  given* — carried  the  rich  carpets  and  woven  8tu£b  of  the  East,  as 
well  as  its  precious  spices,  to  the  West :  generally  through  Palestine 
to  the  Phoenician  harbours,  where  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  belonging 
to  Jewish  bankers  and  shippers  lay  ready  to  convey  them  to  every 
quarter  of  the  world.     These  merchant  princes  were  keenly  alive  to 
all  that  passed,  not  only  in  the  financial,  but  in  the  political  world. 
We  know  that  they  were  in  possession  of  State  secrets,  and  entrusted 
with  the  intricacies  of  diplomacy.     Yet,  whatever  its  condition,  this 
Eastern  Jewish  community  was  intensely  Hebrew.     Only  eight  days' 
journey — though,  according  to  Philo's  western  ideas  of  it,  by  a  diffi- 
cult road  ^ — separated  them  from  Palestine ;  and  every  pulsation  there 
vibrated  in   Babylonia.     It  was  in  the  most  outlying  part  of  that 
colony,  in  the  wide  plains  of  Arabia,  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  spent  those 
three  years  of  silent  thought  and  unknown  labour,  which  preceded  his 
re-appearance  in  Jerusalem,  when  from  the  burning  longing  to  labour' 
among  his  brethren,  kindled  by  long  reeddence  among  these  Hebrews 
of  the  Hebrews,  he  was  directed  to  that  strange  work  which  was  his 
loai.  i.  17      life's  mission.^   And  it  was  among  the  same  community  that  Peter 
1  pet.  T.  18    wrote  and  laboured,*  amidst  discouragements  of  which  we  can-  form 
some  conception  from  the  sad  boast  of  Nehardaa,  that  up  to  the  end 
of  the  third  century  it  had  not  numbered  among  its  members  any 
convert  to  Christianity.* 

In  what  has  been  said,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  those  wan- 
derers of  the  ten  tribes,  whose  trackless  footsteps  seem  as  mysterious 
as  their  after-fate.  The  Talmudists  name  four  countries  as  their  seats. 
But,  even  if  we  were  to  attach  historic  credence  to  their  vague  state- 
ments, at  least  two  of  these  localities  cannot  with  any  certainty  be 
identified.'  Only  thus  far  all  agree  as  to  point  us  northwards,  through 
India,  Armenia,  the  Kurdish  mountains,  and  the  Caucasus.  And  with 
this  tallies  a  curious  reference  in  what  is  known  as  IV.  Esdras, 
which  locates  them  in  s^  land  called  Arzareth,  a  term  which  has, 
with  some  probability,  been   identified  with   the  land   of  Ararat.^ 

'  Phih  ad  Cajum,  ed.  Frcf .  p.  1023.  For  the  reasons  there  stated,  I  prefer  tfais 

*  Pes.  66  a,  apud  yeubauer,  u.  s.,  p.      to  the  ingenious  interpretation  proposed 
861.  hy  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy  (Jooin.  of  PhiloL 

'  Comp.  Neubauer,  pp.  316, 372;  ITam'  for  1870,  pp.  113,  114),  who  regards  it  tm 

htrger,  Real-Encykl.  p.  136.  a  oontraction    of    Jh»  aehsnik^    '  an- 

*  Comp.  Volkmar^  Handb.  d.  Einl.  in  other  land,*  referred  to  in  Deat.  zadz.  2T 
d.  Apokr.  U**  Abth.,  pp.  198,  194,  notes  (88). 


THE  'LOST*  TBIBEB. 


16 


JoMphus*  describes  ihem  as  an  ixmomerable  mtdtitnde,  and  yagnety     CHAP, 
locates  ihem  beyond  the  Euphrates.     The  Miahnah  is  silent  as  to         I 
theiT  seats,  but  discnsses  their  future  restoration ;  Rabbi  Akiba  deny- 


•Ant.zLf.S 


ing  and  Babbi  Eliezer  anticipating  it.^ '     Another  Jewish  tradition  ®  » gtaih,  z.  s 
locates  them  by  the  fabled  river  Sabbatyon,  which  was  supposed  to  *  Bar.  b.  rt^ 
cease  its  flow  on  the  weekly  Sabbath.     Hiis,  of  course,  is  an  implied 
admission  of  ignorance  of  their  seats.    Similarly,  the  Talmud  ^  speaks  ^  J«*  8<uita.f 
of  three  localities  whither  they  had   been  banished:   the  district 
aroond  the  river  Sabbatyon ;  Daphne,  near  Antioch ;  while  the  third 
was  overshadowed  and  hidden  by  a  cloud. 

Later  Jewish  notices  connect  the  final  discovery  and  the  return 
of  the  '  lost  tribes '  with  their  conversion  under  that  second  Messiah 
who,  in  contradistinction  to  ^  the 'Son  of  David,'  is  styled  '  the  Son  of 
Joseph/  to  whom  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  what  it  cannot  reconcile 
with  the  royal  dignity  of  '  the  Son  of  David,'  and  which,  if  applied 
to  Him,  would  ahnost  inevitably  lead  up  to  the  most  wide  concessions 
in  the  Christian  argument.*  As  regards  the  ten  tribes  there  is  this 
tmth  underlying  the  strange  hypothesis,  that,  as  their  persistent 
apoetacy  from  the  Qod  of  Israel  and  His  worship  had  cut  them  off 
firom  His  people,  so  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promises  to  them  in 
the  latter  days  would  imply,  as  it  were,  a  second  birth  to  make  them 
once  more  Israel.  Beyond  this  we  are  travelling  chiefly  into  the 
region  of  conjecture.  Modem  investigations  have  pointed  to  the 
Nestorians,'  and  latterly  with  almost  convincing  evidence  (so  far  as 
snch  is  possible)  to  the  Afghans,  as  descended  from  the  lost  tribes.^ 
Sach  mixture  with,  and  lapse  into.  Gentile  nationalities  seems  to  have 
been  before  the  mind  of  those  Rabbis  who  ordered  that,  if  at  present 
a  non-Jew  wedded  a  Jewess,  such  a  union  was  to  be  respected,  since 
the  stranger  might  be  a  descendant  of  the  ten  tribes.*  Besides,  'YebMiLiei 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  part  of  them,  at  least,  had  coalesced 
with  their  brethren  of  the  later  exile ;  ^  while  we  know  that  indi- 
viduals who  had  settled  in  Palestine  and,  presumably,  elsewhere,  were 


'  B.  Blieier  seems  to  oonnect  tbeir 
raiiim  with  the  dawn  of  the  new  lies- 
■uj:iic  day. 

*  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
later  Jewish  fiction  oi  a  second  or  *  suffer- 
ing' Messiah,  'the  son  of  Joseph^'  whose 
special  mission  it  would  be  to  bring  back 
toe  ten  tribes,  and  to  subject  them  to 
Messiah,  *the  son  of  David/  bat  who 
would  perish  in  ibe  war  against  Gog  and 


•  Ck)mp.  the  work  of  Dr.  Atakel  Graf  it 
on  the  Nestorians.  His  arg^oments  have 
been  well  summarised  and  expanded  in 
an  interesting  note  in  Mr.  butt's  Sketch 
of  Samaritan  History,  pp.  2-4. 

*  I  would  here  call  special  attention  to 
a  most  iDteresting  paper  on  the  subject 
(•  A  New  Afghan  Question '),  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
BeUeWt  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Unit€Kl 
Service  Institution  of  India,*  for  1881, 
pp.  49-97.  •  Kidd.  S9  h. 
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BOOK     able  to  trace  deeoent  from  ihem.^    Still  the  great  mass  of  the  ten 
I         tribes  was  in  the  days  of  Christ,  as  in  our  own,  lost  to  the  Hebrew 
^^    '      '  nation. 

*  80  Anna  from  the  tribe  of  Aser,  St.  ments  are  not  convincing,  and  his  opinion 

Lnke  11.  86.    LuUerhsek  (Neatest.  Lehr-  was  certainly  not  that  of  those  who  lived 

begr.  pp.  102,  103)  argaes  that  the  ten  in  the  time  of  Christy  or  who  refledad 

tribei  had  become  wholly  nndistingoish-  their  ideas. 
Me  from  the  other  two.    Bat  his  aigo- 


OBEEK  INFLUIN0B8  ON  IHB  HBLLDRST  JEWS. 


CHAFTEB  n. 


TBI  JEWISH  DI8FER8ION  IK  THE  WIST — THS  HXLLXmSlB— ORlGIH  OF  HIL- 
LKinST  LUXRATDBS  in  the  OEEBK  TEAiniLATION  or  TBI  BIBUB — OHA- 
RACTEE  OF  THE  SSntJAQlKT. 

When  we  turn  firom  the  Jewish  '  dispersion '  in  the  East  to  that  in 
the  West}  we  seem  to  breathe  quite  a  different  atmosphere.  Despite 
their  intense  nationalismi  all  nnconsoiously  to  themselves,  their  mental 
oharacteristics  and  tendencies  were  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
those  of  their  brethren.  With  those  of  the  East  rested  the  fiitare  of 
Judaism;  with  them  of  the  West,  in  a  sense,  that  of  the  world. 
The  one  represented  old  Israel  groping  back  into  the  darkness  of  the 
past ;  the  other  young  Israel,  stretching  forth  its  hands  to  wher^ 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  about  to  break.  These  Jews  of  the 
West  are  known  by  the  term  EMenists — from  IXX^y/^t ii/,  to  conform 
to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.^ 

Whatever  their  religious  and  social  isolation,  it  was,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  impossible  that  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  West  should 
remain  unaffected  by  Grecian  culture  and  modes  of  thought ;  just  as^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  world)  despite  popular  hatred  and  the 
contempt  of  the  higher  classes,  could  not  wholly  withdraw  itself  from 
Jewish  influences.  Witness  here  the  many  converts  to  Judaism 
among  the  Gentiles ; '  witness  also  the  evident  preparedness  of  the  lands 
of  this  '  dispersion '  for  the  new  doctrine  which  was  to  come  from 
Judaea.  Many  causes  contributed  to  render  the  Jews  of  the  West 
accessible  to  Greek  influences.  They  had  not  a  long  local  history  to 
look  back  upon,  nor  did  they  form  a  compact  body,  like  their  brethren 
in  the  East.     They  were  craftsmen,  traders,  merchants,  settled  for  a 


>  Indeed,  the  word  Alnitti  (or  Alu* 
mj«*)— 'Greek*— actually  oocurs,  as  in 
Jer.  Sot.  21  6,  line  14  from  bottom.  Bbhl 
(Forsch.  n.  ein.  VollMb.  p.  7)  quotes  Phllo 
(Leg.  ad  Caj.  p.  1028)  in  proof  that 
be  regarded  the  Eastern  dispersion  as  a 
brandi  separate  from  the  Palesdnians. 
But  the  passage  does  not  convey  to  me 
the  inference  whidi  he  draws  from  It. 
Dr.  Gumemaid  (Hebniimi  in  tb«  Grtsk 

VOL.  L 


Test.)  on  Acts  vL  1,  agreeing  with  Dr. 
Roberts,  argues  that  the  term  'Hellenist' 
indicated  only  principles,  and  not  birth- 
place, and  that  there  were  Hebrews  and 
Hellenists  in  and  out  of  Palestine.  But 
this  view  is  untenable. 

■  An  aocount  of  this  propaganda  of 
Judaism  and  of  its  results  wiU  be  gi?«B 
in  another  oonpsotion. 


OHAF 
U 
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time  here  or  there — units  which  might  combine  into  commnnitieB, 
but  could  not  form  one  people.  Then  their  position  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  sway  of  traditionalism.  Their  occupations,  the  very 
reasons  for  their  being  in  a  '  strange  land/  were  purely  secular.  That 
lofty  absorption  of  thought  and  life  in  the  study  of  the  Law,  written 
and  oral,  which  characterised  the  East,  was  to  them  something  in  the 
dim  distance,  sacred,  like  the  soil  and  the  institutions  of  Palestine,  but 
unattainable.  In  Palestine  or  Babylonia  numberless  influences  from 
his  earliest  years,  all  that  he  saw  and  heard,  the  very  force  of  circum- 
stances, would  tend  to  make  an  earnest  Jew  a  disciple  of  the  Rabbis ; 
in  the  West  it  would  lead  him  to  '  hellenise.'  It  was,  so  to  speak, 
'  in  the  air ' ;  and  he  could  no  more  shut  his  mind  against  Greek 
thought  than  he  could  withdraw  his  body  from  atmospheric  influences. 
That  restless,  searching,  subtle  Greek  intellect  would  penetrate  every- 
where, and  flash  it3  light  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  home 
and  Synagogue. 

To  be  sure,  they  were  intensely  Jewish,  these  communities  of 
strangers.  Like  our  scattered  colonists  in  distant  lands,  they  would 
cling  with  double  afiection  to  the  customs  of  their  home,  and  invest 
with  the  halo  of  tender  memories  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  faith. 
The  Grecian  Jew  might  well  look  with  contempt,  not  unmingled  with 
pity,  on  t^he  idolatrous  rites  practised  around,  from  which  long  ago 
the  pitiless  irony  of  Isaiah  had  torn  the  veil  of  beauty,  to  show  the 
^hideousness  and  unreality  beneath.  The  dissoluteness  of  public  and 
private  life,  the  frivolity  and  aimlessness  of  their  pursuits,  political 
aspirations,  popular  assemblies,  amusements — in  short,  the  utter  decay 
of  society,  in  all  its  phases,  would  lie  open  to  his  gaze.  It  is  in 
terms  of  lofty  scorn,  not  unmingled  with  indignation,  which  only 
occasionally  gives  way  to  the  softer  mood  of  warning,  or  even  invita- 
tion, that  Jewish  Hellenistic  literature,  whether  in  the  Apocrypha  or 
in  its  Apocalyptic  utterances,  addresses  heathenism. 

From  that  spectacle  the  Grecian  Jew  would  turn  with  infinite 
satisfaction — not  to  say,  pride — to  his  own  community,  to  think  of 
its  spiritual  enlightenment,  and  to  pass  in  review  its  exclusive 
privileges.*  It  was  with  no  uncertain  steps  that  he  would  go  past 
those  splendid  temples  to  his  own  humbler  Synagogue,  pleased  to  find 
himself  there  surrounded  by  those  who  shared  his  descent,  his  faith, 
his  hopes ;  and  gratified  to  see  their  number  swelled  by  many  who, 
heathens  by  birth,  had  learned  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  now,  so  to 
•peak,  humbly  stood  as  suppliant  ^  strangers  of  the  gate,'  to  seek 
'  3t.  Paul  tully  describes  these  feelings  in  the  Epistle  to  the  ^mans. 
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admission  into  his  sanctuary.^     How  different  were  the  rites  which  he     OHAP. 
practised,  hallowed  in  their  Divine  origin,  rational  in  themselves,  and        H 
at  the  same  time  deeply  significant,  from  the  absurd  superstitions  ^      '""^ 
around.     Who  could  have  compared  with  the  voiceless,  meaningless, 
blasphemous  heathen  worship,  if  it  deserved  the  name,  that  of  the 
Synagogue,  with  its  pathetic  hymns,  its  sublime  liturgy,  its  Divine 
Scriptures,  and  those  '  stated  sermons'  which  ^  instructed  in  virtue  and 
piety,'  of  which  not  only  Philo,*  Agrippa,^  and  Josephus,^  speak  as  a  •  De  viu 
regular  institution,  but  whose  antiquity  and  general  prevalence  is  |l!%;Le 
attested  in  Jewish  writings,'  and  nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  the  ^lou 
book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ?    '  JJ>w-  -J 

And  in  these  Synagogues,  how  would  *  brotherly  love'  be  called  ^Ag.  Apk 
out,  since,  if  one  member  suffered,  all  might  soon  be  affected,  and  the 
danger  which  threatened  one  community  would,  unless  averted,  ere 
long  overwhelm  the  rest.  There  was  little  need  for  the  admonition 
not  to  '  forget  the  love  of  strangers.'  ^  To  entertain  them  was  not 
merely  a  virtue ;  in  the  Hellenist  dispersion  it  was  a  religious 
necessity.  And  by  such  means  not  a  few  whom  they  would  regard 
as  '  heavenly  messengers '  might  be  welcomed.  From  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  know  with  what  eagerness  they  would  receive,  and  with 
what  readiness  they  would  invite,  the  passing  Rabbi  or  teacher,  who 
came  from  the  home  of  their  faith,  to  speak,  if  there  were  in  them  a 
word  of  comforting  exhortation  for  the  people.**  We  can  scarcely  *A6yoi««< 
doubt,  considering  the  state  of  things,  that  this  often  bore  on  ^  the  wpot  ror 
consolation  of  Israel.'  But,  indeed,  all  that  came  from  Jerusalem,  all  Acte'xm. 
that  helped  them  to  realise  their  living  connection  with  it,  or  bound 
it  more  closely,  was  precious.  *  Letters  out  of  Judaea,'  the  tidings 
which  some  one  might  bring  on  his  return  from  festive  pilgrimage  or 
business  journey,  especially  about  anything  connected  with  that  grand 
exjjectation — the  star  which  was  to  rise  on  the  Eastern  sky — would 
soon  spread,  till  the  Jewish  pedlar  in  his  wanderings  had  carried  the 
news  to  the  most  distant  and  isolated  Jewish  home,  where  he  might 
find  a  Sabbath-welcome  and  Sabbath-rest. 


'  The*GereyhaShaar,*pTOBe[yteaofthe 
gate,  a  designation  which  some  have  de- 
rived from  the  drcnmstance  that  Gentiles 
were  not  allowed  to  advance  beyond  the 
Temple  Court,  but  more  likely  to  be 
traced  to  such  pasnages  as  Ex.  zx.  10; 
Deut  xiv.  21 ;  xxiv.  14. 

*  Comp.  here  Targ.  Jon.  on  Judg.  v. 
2,  9.  I  Elmore  hesitation  in  appealing 
to  such  passages  as  Ber.  19  a,  where  we 


read  of  a  Rabbi  in  Rome,  Thodos  (Then- 
dos?),  who  flourished  several  generations 
before  Hillel,  for  reasons  which  *he  pas- 
sage itself  will  suggest  to  the  student. 
At  the  time  of  Philo,  however,  such  in- 
structions in  the  Synagogues  at  Rome 
were  a  long-established  institution  (Ad 
Caj.  p.  1014).  ' 
•  4>i\oityta,  Hebr.  xiii.  2. 
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BOOK  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  case.    And  yet,  when  the  Jew  stepped 

I         mt  of  the  narrow  circle  which  he  had  drawn  aroond  him,  he  was 

^  '  '  eonfix>nted  on  every  side  by  Grecianism.  It  was  in  the  fonim,  in  the 
market,  in  the  coanting^hoose,  in  the  street ;  in  all  that  he  saw,  and 
in  all  to  whom  he  spoke.  It  was  refined;  it  was  elegant;  it  was 
profound ;  it  was  supremely  attractive.  He  might  resist,  but  he  could 
not  push  it  aside.  Bven  in  resisting,  he  had  already  yielded  to  it. 
For,  once  open  the  door  to  the  questions  which  it  brought,  if  it  were 
only  to  expel,  or  repel  them,  he  must  give  up  that  principle  of  simple 
aatjiority  on  whidi  traditionalism  as  a  system  rested.  Hellenic 
criticism  could  not  so  be  silenced,  nor  its  searching  light  be  eztin- 
gniflbed  by  the  breath  of  a  Rabbi.  If  he  attempted  this,  the  truth 
would  not  only  be  worsted  before  its  enemies,  but  suffer  detriment  in 
his  own  eyes.  He  must  meet  argument  with  argument,  and  that  not 
only  for  those  who  were  without,  but  in  order  to  be  himsdf  quite  sure 
of  what  he  believed.  He  must  be  able  to  hold  it,  not  only  in  con- 
troversy with  others,  where  pride  might  bid  him  stand  fast,  but  in 
that  much  more  serious  contest  within,  where  a  man  meets  the  old 
adversary  alone  in  the  secret  arena  of  his  own  mind,  and  has  to 
sustain  that  terriUe  hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which  he  is  undieered  by 
outward  help.  But  why  shatdd  he  shrink  from  the  contest,  when  he 
was  sure  that  his  was  Divine  truth,  and  that  therefore  victory  must 
be  on  his  side  ?  As  in  our  modem  conflicts  against  the  onesided  in- 
ferences from  physical  investigati<ms  we  are  wont  to  say  that  the 
truths  of  nature  cannot  contradict  those  of  revelation — ^both  being  of 
God — and  as  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  truths  of  nature  what  sometimes 
are  only  deductions  from  partially  ascertained  facts,  and  as  truths  of 
revelation  what,  after  aU,  may  be  only  our  own  inferences,  sometimes 
from  imperfecdy  apprehended  premisses,  so  the  Hellenist  would  seek 
to  conciliate  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation  with  those  others  whidi, 
he  thought,  he  recognised  in  Hellenism.  But  what  were  the  trutiis 
of  Divine  rev^ation  ?  Was  it  only  the  substance  of  Scripture,  or 
also  its  form — the  truth  itself  which  was  ccmveyed,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  presented  to  the  Jews ;  or,  if  both,  then  did  the  two 
stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  ?  On  the  uiswer  to  these  questions 
would  depend  how  little  or  how  much  he  would  *  hellenise.* 

One  thing  at  any  rate  was  quite  certain.  The  Old  Testament, 
leastwise,  the  Law  of  Moses,  was  directly  and  wholly  from  Grod ;  and 
if  BO,  then  its  form  also — its  letter — must  be  authentic  and  autiiorita- 
tive.  Thus  much  on  the  surface,  and  for  all.  But  the  student  must 
search  deeper  into  it«  his  senses,  as  it  were,  quickened  by  Greek 
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criticisin  ;  he  must  '  meditate '  and  penetrate  into  the  Divine  mys-  ohA] 
teries.  The  Palestinian  also  searched  into  them,  and  the  result  was  the  n 
Midrash.  But,  whichever  of  his  methods  he  had  applied — ^the  PesJuUy  '  ^ 
or  simple  criticism  of  the  words  j  the  Bermhj  or  search  into  the  pos- 
sible applications  of  the  text|  what  might  be  '  trodden  out '  of  it ;  or 
the  Bodj  the  hidden,  mystical,  snpranatoral  bearing  of  the  words— -it 
was  still  only  the  letter  of  the  text  that  had  been  studied.  There  was, 
indeed,  yet  another  understanding  oS  the  Scripture^  to  which  St.  Paul 
directed  his  disciples :  the  spiritual  bearing  of  its  spirituid  truths. 
But  that  needed  another  qualification,  and  tended  in  another  directkin 
from  those  of  which  the  Jewish  student  knew.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  the  intellectual  view  of  the  Scriptures — ^their  philosophieal 
understanding,  the  application  to  them  of  the  results  of  Grecian 
thought  and  criticism.  It  was  this  which  was  peculiarly  Hellenistic. 
Apply  that  method,  and  the  deeper  the  explorer  proceeded  in  his 
search,  the  more  would  he  feel  himself  idone,  fskV  from  the  outside 
crowd ;  but  the  brighter  also  would  that  Ught  of  criticism,  which  he 
carried,  shine  in  the  growing  darkness,  or^  as  he  held  it  up,  would 
the  precious  ore,  which  he  laid  bore,  glitter  and  sparkle  with  a 
thousand  vatying  hues  of  brilliancy.  What  was  Jewish^  Palestinian, 
individual,  concrete  in  the  Scriptures^  was  only  the  outside — ^true  in 
itself,  but  not  the  truth.  There  were  depths  beneath.  Strip  these 
stories  of  their  nationalism ;  idealise  the  individualism  of  the  persons 
introduced^  and  you  came  upon  abstract  ideas  and  realities,  true  to  all 
time  and  to  all  nations.  But  this  deep  symbolism  was  Pythagorean  ; 
this  pre-existence  of  ideas  which  were  the  types  of  all  outward 
actuality,  was  Platonism !  Broken  rays  in  them^  but  the  focus  of 
truth  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet  these  were  rays,  and  could  only  have 
come  from  the  Sun.  All  truth  was  of  God  ;  hence  theirs  must  have 
been  of  that  origin.  Then  were  the  sages  of  the  heathen  also  in  a 
-sense  God-taught — and  God-teaching,  or  inspiration,  was  rather  a 
question  of  degree  than  of  kind ! 

One  step  only  remained ;  and  that,  as  we  imagine,  if  not  the 
easiest,  yet,  as  we  reflect  upon  it,  that  which  in  practice  would  be 
most  readily  taken.  It  was  simply  to  advance  towards  Grecianism ; 
frankly  to  recognise  truth  in  the  results  of  Greek  thought.  There  is 
that  within  us,  name  it  mental  consciousness,  or  as  you  will,  which, 
all  unbidden,  rises  to  answer  to  the  voice  of  intellectual  truth,  come 
whence  it  may,  just  as  conscience  answers  to  the  calls  of  moral  truth 
or  duty.  But  in  this  case  there  was  more.  There  was  the  mighty 
spell  which  Greek  philosophy  exercised  on  all  kindred  minds,  and  the 
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special  adaptation  of  the  Jewish  intellect  to  such  subtle,  if  not  deep, 
thinking.  And,  in  general,  and  ijaore  powerful  than  the  rest,  because 
penetrating  everywhere,  was  the  charm  of  Greek  literature,  with  its 
brilliancy ;  of  Greek  civilisation  and  culture,  with  their  polish  and 
attractiveness;  and  of  what,  in  one  word,  we  may  call  the  *  time- 
spirit,'  that  tyrannos,  who  rules  all  in  their  thinking,  speaking,  doing, 
whether  they  list  or  not. 

Why,  his  sway  extended  even  to  Palestine  itself,  and  was  felt  in 
the  innermost  circle  of  the  most  exclusive  Babbinism.  We  are  not 
here  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  very  language  spoken  in  Palestine 
came  to  be  very  largely  charged  with  Greek,  and  even  Latin,  words 
Hebraised,  since  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  new  circumstances, 
and  the  necessities  of  intercourse  with  the  dominant  or  resident 
foreigners.  Nor  is  it  requisite  to  point  out  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been,  in  presence  of  so  many  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  world, 
and  after  the  long  and  persistent  struggle  of  their  rulers  to  Grecianise 
Palestine,  nay,  even  in  view  of  so  many  magnificent  heathen  temples 
on  the  very  soil  of  Palestine,  to  exclude  all  knowledge  of,  or  contact 
with,  Grecianism.  But  not  to  be  able  to  exclude  was  to  have  in  sight 
the  dazzle  of  that  unknown,  which  as  such,  and  in  itself,  must  have 
had  peculiar  attractions  to  the  Jewish  mind.  It  needed  stem 
principle  to  repress  the  curiosity  thus  awakened.  When  a  young 
Rabbi,  Ben  Dama,  asked  his  uncle  whether  he  might  not  study  Greek 
philosophy,  since  he  had  mastered  the  *  Law '  in  every  aspect  of  it, 
the  older  Rabbi  replied  by  a  reference  to  Josh.  i.  8 :  *  Go  and  search 
what  is  the  hour  which  is  neither  of  the  day  nor  of  the  night,  and  in 
it  thou  mayest  study  Greek  philosophy.'  *  Yet  even  the  Jewish 
Patriarch,  Gamaliel  11.,  who  may  have  sat  with  Saul  of  Tarsus  at  the 
feet  of  his  grandfather,  was  said  to  have  busied  himself  with  Greek, 
as  he  certainly  held  liberal  views  on  many  points  connected  with 
Grecianism.  To  be  sure,  tradition  justified  him  on  the  ground  that 
his  position  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  ruling  powers,  and, 
perhaps,  to  further  vindicate  him,  ascribed  similar  pursuits  to  the 
elder  Gamaliel,  although  groundlessly,  to  judge  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  was  so  impressed  even  with  the  wrong  of  possessing  a  Targum 
on  Job  in  Aramaean,  that  he  had  it  buried  deep  in  the  ground. 

But  all  these  are  indications  of  a  tendency  existing.  How  wide 
it  must  have  spread,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  ban  had  to  be 
pronounced  on  all  who  studied  *  Greek  wisdom.'  One  of  the  greatest 
Rabbis,  Elisha  ben  Abujah,  seems  to  have  been  actually  led  to 
apoetacy  by  such  studies.  True,  he  appears  as  the  *  Acker  * — ^the 
*  other' — in  Talmudic  writings,   whom  it  was  not  proper  even  to 
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name.     Bat  he  was  not  yet  an  apostate  from  the  Synagogae  when 
those  *  Greek  songs '  ever  flowed  from  his  lips  ;  and  it  was  in  the  very 
Beth-ha-Midrash,  or  theological  academy,  that  a  multitude  of  Siphrey 
Minim  (heretical  books)  flew  from  his  breast,  where  they  had  lain 
concealed.*    It  may  be  so,  that  the  expression  ^  Siphrey  Homeros*  •Jer.ciMg 
(Homeric  writings),  which  occurs  not  only  in  the  Talmud  ^  but  even  etui,  i$ 
in  the  Mishnah,^  referred  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  \^U'a^^ 
religious  or  semi-religious  Jewish  Hellenistic  literature,  outside  even  *  Tad.  ir.  6 
the  Apocrypha.'     But  its   occurrence  proves,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
Hellenists  were  credited  with  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  that 
through  them,  if  not  more  directly,   the  Palestinians  had  become 
acquainted  with  it. 

This  sketch  will  prepare  us  for  a  rapid  survey  of  that  Hellenistic 
literature  which  Judaea  so  much  dreaded.  Its  importance,  not  only  to 
the  Hellenists  but  to  the  world  at  large,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
First  and  foremost,  we  have  here  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  venerable  not  only  as  the  oldest,  but  as  that  which  at  the 
time  of  Jesus  held  the  place  of  our  '  Authorised  Version,'  and  as 
such  is  so  often,  although  fireely,  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  the  people's  Bible,  not 
merely  among  the  Hellenists,  but  in  Galilee,  and  even  in  Judaea.  It 
was  not  only,  as  already  explained,  that  Hebrew  was  no  longer  the 
*  vulgar  tongue  '  in  Palestine,  and  that  written  Targumim  were  pro- 
hibited. But  most,  if  not  all—  at  least  in  towns — would  understand 
the  Greek  version ;  it  might  be  quoted  in  intercourse  with  Hellenist 
brethren  or  with  the  Gentiles ;  and,  what  was  perhaps  equally,  if  not 
more  important,  it  was  the  most  readily  procurable.  From  the  extreme 
labour  and  care  bestowed  on  them,  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Bible 
were  enormously  dear,  as  we  infer  from  a  curious  Talmudical  notice,**  JJ^^^J* '*  *^ 
where  a  common  woollen  wrap,  which  of  course  was  very  cheap,  a  copy  ^^  * 
of  the  Psalms,  of  Job,  and  torn  pieces  from  Proverbs,  are  together 
valued  at  five  maneh — say,  about  19Z.  Although  this  notice  dates  from 
the  third  or  fourth  century,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  cost  of  Hebrew 
Biblical  MSS.  was  much  lower  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  This  would,  of 
course,  put  their  possession  well  nigh  out  of  common  reach.     On  the 


'  Through  this  literature,  which  as 
being  Jewish  might  have  passed  unsus- 
pected, a  dangerons  acquaintance  might 
have  been  introduced  with  Greek  writ- 
ings— the  more  readily,  that  for  example 
Aristobulus  described  Homer  and  Hesiod 
as  having  '  drawn  from  our  books '  (ap. 
Eu$eh.  Fnepar.  Evang.  xiii.  12).  Ao- 
oording  to  HamJmrgar  (Beal-EncykL  fiir 


Bibel  u.  Talmud,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  69),  the 
expression  Siphrey  Homerot  applies  ex- 
clusively to  the  Judaeo-Alexandrian 
heretical  writings ;  according  to  Fwrtt 
(Kanon  d.  A.  Test.  p.  98),  simply  to 
Homeric  literature.  But  see  the  discus- 
sion in  Levy^  Neuhebr.  u.  Chald.  Worterb., 
vol.  i.  p.  476  a  and  6. 
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BOOK     otiher  hand,  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  cheapness  of  Greek 
I         manuscripts  from  what  we  know  of  the  price  of  books  in  Home  at  the 

T  '  ^  beginning  of  our  era.  Hundreds  of  slaves  were  there  engaged  copying 
what  one  dictated.  The  result  was  not  only  the  publication  of  as 
large  editions  as  in  our  days,  but  their  production  at  only  about  double 
the  cost  of  what  are  now  known  as  ^  cheap '  or  '  people's  editions/ 
Probably  it  would  be  safe  to  compute,  that  as  much  matter  as  would 
cover  sixteen  pages  of  small  print  might,  in  such  cases,  be  sold  at  the 
rate  of  about  sixpence,  and  in  that  ratio.'  Accordingly,  manuscripts 
in  Greek  or  Latin,  although  often  incorrect,  must  have  been  easily 
attainable,  and  this  would  have  considerable  influence  on  making  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  the  *  people's  Bible.' ' 

The  Greek  version,  like  the  Targum  of  the  Palestinians,  originated, 
no  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  felt  national  want  on  the  part  of  the 
Hellenists,  who  as  a  body  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  Hence  we  find 
notices  of  very  early  Greek  versions  of  at  least  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch.' But  this,  of  course,  could  not  suffice.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  existed,  as  we  may  suppose,  a  natural  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
students,  specially  in  Alexandria,  which  had  so  large  a  Jewish  popu- 
lation, to  know  the  sacred  books  on  which  the  religion  and  history  of 
Israel  were  founded.  Even  more  than  this,  we  must  take  into 
aooount  the  literary  tastes  of  the  first  three  Ptolemies  (successors  in 
Egypt  of  Alexander  the  Gxeat),  and  the  exceptional  favour  which 
the  Jews  for  a  time  enjoyed.  Ptolemy  I.  (Lagi)  was  a  great  patron 
of  learning.  He  projected  the  Museum  in  Alexandria,  which  was  a 
home  for  literature  and  study,  and  founded  the  great  library.  In 
these  undertakings  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  his  chief  adviser.  The 
tastes  of  the  first  Ptolemy  were  inherited  by  his  son  Ptolemy  II. 

s6«-s8«B.c  (Philadelphus),  who  had  for  two  years  been  co-regent.»  In  fact, 
ultimately  that  monarch  became  literally  book-mad,  and  the  sums 
spent  on  rare  MSB.,  which  too  often  proved  spurious,  almost  pass 
belief.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  third  of  these  monarchs, 
Ptolemy  HI.  (Euergetes).  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if 
these  monarchs  had  not  sought  to  enrich  their  library  with  an 
authentic  rendering  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  or  not  encouraged 
such  a  translation. 

■  Oomp.  IHedlSnder,  Bitteng.  Bomf,  *  Ariitobului  in  Buseb.  Pnepar.  Evang. 

VOL  Ui.  p.  315.  ix.  6 ;  ziii.  13.     The  doubts   raised  by 

*  1\>  toe^e  oanses  there  should  perhaps  Hody  against  this  testimony  have  been 

be  added  the  attempt  to  introduoe  Ore-  generally  repudiated  by  critios  sinoe  the 

cianism  by  ttace  into  Palestine,  the  oon-  treatise  by  Valkenasr  (Diatr.  de  Aiistob. 

seqnsnoas  whidi  it  may  have  left,  and  the  Jud.  appended  to  6fai^for4's  ed.  of  ib» 

e^stenoe  of  a  Oreciaa  party  in  the  land.  Pnepar.  Bvang.). 
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These  drconifltaacefi  will  accoant  for  the  different  elements  which     OHAP. 
we  can  trace  in  tihe  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  explain        n 
the  historiciJ,  or  rather  legendary,  notices  which  we  have  of  its  "^     """^ 
composition.     To  begin  with  the  latter.     Josephos  has  preserved 
what,  no  doubt  in  its  present  form,  is  a  spurious  letter  from  one 
Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates,'  in  which  we  are  told  how,  by  the 
advice  of  his  librarian  (?),  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Ptolemy  II.  had 
sent  by  him  (Aristeas)  and  another  officer,  a  letter,  with  rich  presents, 
to  Eleazar,  the  High-Priest  at  Jerusalem  ;  who  in  turn  had  selected 
8eventy-two  translators  (six  out  of  each  tribe),  and  furnished  them 
with  a  most  valuable  manuscript  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  letter 
then  gives  further  details  of  their  splendid  reception  at  the  Egyptian 
Go^rt,  and  of  their  sojourn  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  where  they  ac<- 
compliahed  their  work  iu  seventy-two  days,  when  they  returned  to 
Jerqsalem  laden  with  rich  presents,  their  translation  having  received 
th^  fonnal  approval  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  at  Alexandria.     From 
ibis  account  we  may  at  least  derive  as  historical  these  facts :  that 
the  Pentateuch — for  to  it  only  the  testimony  refers — was  translated 
into  Greek,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  in  the  reign 
and  under  the  patronage — if   not  by   direction — of   Ptolemy   II. 
(Philadelphus).'    With  this  the  Jewish  accounts  agree,  which  describe 
the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  under  Ptolemy — the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud *  in  a  simpler  narrative,  the  Babylonian  ^  with  additions  apparently  *  Meg.  l 
derived  f5pom  the  Alexandrian  legends ;   the  former  expressly  noting  *  ^^^'  *  ^ 
thirteen,  the  latter  marking  fifteen,  variations  from  the  original  text.^ 
The  Pentateuch  once  translated,  whether  by  one,  or  more  likely 
h  several  persons,^  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  would 


'  Comp.  Joflephi  Opera,    ed.    Haver- 

JWiRvol.  ii.  App.   pp.  103-132,    Tho 

Dttt  and  most  critical  edition  of   this 

letter  is  by  Prof.  M.  Schmidt,  in  Merx' 

f^^^.  I  pp.   262-310.    The   story  is 

lound  in  Jot.  Ant.  xii.  2.  2 ;  Ag.  Ap.  ii. 

J;  Pkilo,  de  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  §  5-7. 

^  extracts  are  most    fully  given  in 

^**.   Praspar.  Bvang.     Some  of   the 

'•then  give  the  story,  with  additional 

^beUlBhments.     It  was  fiist  critically 

«Ued  in  question  by  Body  (Contra  His- 

^wi«m  Aristeas  de  LXX.  interpret,  dissert. 

Ozon.  1685),  and  has  since  been  generally 

i^givtled  as  legendary.     But  its  foonda- 

to  in  fact  has  of  late  been  recognised 

by  well  nigh  all  critics,  though  the  letter 

IMf  is  pseudonjrmic,  and  full  of  fabulous 

Retails. 

f  v<Kia  fg  ijso  Otherwise  attested.    See 


KHh  Lehrb.  d.  hist.  kr.  Einl.  d.  A.  T., 
p.  651,  note  5. 

■  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  refute 
the  view  of  Tychsen,  Jost  (Gesch.  d. 
Jndenth.),  and  others,  that  the  Jewish 
writers  only  wrote  down  for  Ptolemy 
the    Hebrew    words    in    Greek    letters. 

But  the  word  ^n^  cannot  possibly  bear 
that  meaning  in  this  connection.  Comp. 
also  JfVankel,  Vorstudien,  p.  31. 

♦  According  to  Sopher.  i.  8,  by  five 
persons,  but  that  seems  a  round  number 
to  correspond  to  the  live  books  of  Moses. 
Frankel  (Ueber  d.  Einfl.  d.  palast.  Ezeg.) 
labours,  however,  to  show  in  detail  the 
differences  between  the  different  trans- 
lators. But  his  criticism  is  often  strained, 
and  the  solution  of  the  question  is  apt* 
parently  impossible. 
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naturally  soon  receiye  the  same  treatment.  They  were  evidently 
rendered  by  a  number  of  persons,  who  possessed  very  different  qualifi- 
cations for  their  work — the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  having 
been  so  defective,  that  in  its  place  another  by  Theodotion  was  after- 
wards substituted.  The  version,  as  a  whole,  bears  the  name  of  the 
LXX. — as  some  have  supposed  from  the  number  of  its  translators  ac- 
cording to  Aristeas'  account — only  that  in  that  case  it  should  have 
been  seventy-two ;  or  from  the  approval  of  the  Alexandrian  San- 
hedrin  ^ — although  in  that  case  it  should  have  been  seventy-one ;  or 
perhaps  because,  in  the  popular  idea,  the  number  of  the  Gentile 
nations,  of  which  the  Greek  (Japheth)  was  regarded  as  typical,  was 
seventy.  We  have,  however,  one  fixed  date  by  which  to  compute  the 
completion  of  this  translation.  From  the  prologue  to  the  Apodyphal 
*  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,'  we  learn  that  in  his  days  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  was  closed  ;  and  that  on  his  arrival,  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,'  in  Egypt,  which  was  then  under  the  rule  of  Euergetes, 
he  found  the  so-called  LXX.  version  completed,  when  he  set  himself 
to  a  similar  translation  of  the  Hebrew  work  of  his  grandfather.  But 
in  the  50th  chapter  of  that  work  we  have  a  description  of  the  High- 
Priest  Simon,  which  is  evidently  written  by  an  eye-witness.  We 
have  therefore  as  one  term  the  pontificate  of  Simon,  during  which 
the  earlier  Jesus  lived  ;  and  as  the  other,  the  reign  of  Euergetes,  in 
which  the  grandson  was  at  Alexandria.  Now,  although  there  were 
two  High-Priests  who  bore  the  name  Simon,  and  two  Egyptian  kings 
with  the  surname  Euergetes,  yet  on  purely  historical  grounds,  and 
apart  from  critical  prejudices,  we  conclude  that  the  Simon  of  Ecdus. 
L.  was  Simon  I.,  the  Just,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  Jewish 
traditional  history  ;  and  similarly,  that  the  Euergetes  of  the  younger 
Jesus  was  the  first  of  that  name,  or  Ptolemy  HI.,  who  reigned  from 
247  to  221  B.C.'  In  his  reign,  therefore,  we  must  regard  the  LXX. 
version  as,  at  least  substantially,  completed. 


'  Bbhl  would  have  it,  *  the  Jerusalem 
Sanhedrin  I ' 

'  But  the  expression  has  also  been 
referred  to  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  EuergeUs. 

*  To  my  mind,  at  least,  the  historical 
evidence,  apart  from  critical  considera- 
tions, seems  very  strong.  Modem  writers 
on  the  other  side  have  confessedly  been 
influenced  by  the  consideration  that  the 
earlier  date  of  the  Book  of  Sirach  would 
also  involve  a  much  earlier  date  for  the 
dose  of  the  O.  T.  Canon  than  they  are  dis- 
posed to  admit.     More  especially  would 


it  bear  on  the  question  of  the  so-caned 
*  Maccabean  Psalms,'  and  the  authorriiip 
and  date  of  the  Book  of  DanieL  But  h^ 
torical  questions  should  be  treated  iiide> 
pendently  of  critical  prejudices.  Wuur 
(Bibl.  Beolworterb.  i.  p.  556),  and  othOTS 
after  him,  admit  that  the  Simon  of 
Ecclus.  ch.  L.  was  indeed  Simon  the  Just 
(i.),  but  maintain  that  the  Euergetes  of 
the  Prologue  was  the  second  of  that 
name,  Ptolemy  VII.,  popularly  nick- 
named Kakergetes.  Comp.  thexemaika 
of  IHtuehe  on  this  view  in  the  Kungef. 
Bxeg.  Handb.  i.  d.  Apokr.  6te  lief.  p.  xfil 
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From  this  it  would,  of  coarse,  follow  that  the  Canon  of  the  Old 

Testament  was  then  practically  fixed  in  Palestine.'     That  Canon  was 

accepted  by  the  Alexandrian  translators,   although  the  more  loose 

views  of  the  Hellenists  on  '  inspiration,'  and  the  absence  of  that  close 

watchfolnees  exercised  over  the  text  in  Palestine,  led  to  additions  and 

alterations,  and  oltimately  even  to  the  admission  of  the  Apocrypha 

into  the  Greek  Bible.     Unlike  the  Hebrew  arrangement  of  the  text 

into  the  Law,  the  Prophets,'  and  the  (sacred)  Writings,  or  Hagio- 

grapha,  the  LXX.  arrange  them  into  the  historical,  prophetical,  and 

poetic   books,  and  count  twenty-two,   after  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 

instead  of  twenty-four,  as  the  Hebrews.     But  perhaps  both  these 

may  have  been  later  arrangements,  since  Philo  evidently  knew  the 

Jewish  order  of  the  books.*    What  text  the  translators  may  have  »i>evtu 

used  we  can  only  conjecture.      It   differs  in  almost  innumerable  is 

inntAT^ftfta  from  our  own,  though  the  more  important  deviations  are 

comparatively  few.'    In  the  great  majority  of  the  lesser  variations 

OUT  Hebrew  must  be  regarded  as  the  correct  text.^ 

Putting  aside  clerical  mistakes  and  misreadings,  and  making 
allowance  for  errors  of  translation,  ignorance,  and  haste,  we  note 
certain  outstanding  facts  as  characteristic  of  the  Greek  version.  It 
bears  evident  marks  of  its  origin  in  Egypt  in  its  use  of  Egyptian 
words  and  references,  and  equally  evident  traces  of  its  Jewish  com- 
position. By  the  side  of  slavish  and  false  literalism  there  is  great 
liberty,  if  not  licence,  in  handling  the  original ;  gross  mistakes  occur 
along  with  happy  renderings  of  very  difficult  passages,  suggesting 
the  aid  of  some  able  scholars.  Distinct  Jewish  elements  are  un- 
deniably there,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  Jewish 
tradition,  although  they  are  much  fewer  than  some  critics  have 
nipposed.'    This  we  can  easily  understand,  since  only  those  tradi- 


^  / 


I  Comp.  here,  besideB  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  previoos  note,  Baba  B.  13  6 
and  U  h;  for  the  cessation  of  revela- 
tioD  in  the  Maocabean  period,  1  Mace.  iv. 
46 ;  ix«  27 ;  ziv.  41 ;  and,  in  general,  for 
the  Jewish  view  on  the  sabject  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  Jot.  Ag.  Ap.  i.  8. 

*  Anterior :  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  and  2  Sam., 
1  and  8  Eangs.  PuUridfr:  Major;  Is., 
Jer^  and  Exek.;  and  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets. 

*  They  occur  chiefly  in  1  Kings,  the 
bocAs  of  Esther,  Job,  l^verbs,  Jeremiah, 
and  DanieL  In  the  Pentatench  we  find 
them  only  in  four  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Bxodns. 

«  TlMVBiialsoaoiixioiiflOQErefpoiidenoe 


between  the  Samaritan  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  LXX.,  which 
in  no  less  than  about  2,000  passages  agree 
as  against  our  Hebrew,  although  in  other 
instances  the  Greek  text  either  agrees 
with  the  Hebrew  against  the  Samaritan, 
or  else  is  independent  of  both.  On  the 
connection  between  Samaritan  literature 
and  Hellenism  there  are  some  very  inte- 
resting notices  in  IVeudenthal,HeU.  Stud, 
pp.  82-103,  130-136,  186,  Sec, 

*  The  extravagant  computations  in 
this  respect  of  Fran  Jul  (both  in  his  work, 
Ueber  d.  Einfl.  d.  Palfist.  Exeg.,  and 
also  in  the  Vorstud.  s.  Sept.  pp.  189-191) 
have  been  rectified  by  Hen^eld  (Gesch. 
d.  YoL  Isr.  vol.  iii.),  who,  perhaps,  goes  to 
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»  Ber.  81  b 


tions  would  find  a  place  which  aii  that  early  time  were  not  only 
received,  but  in  general  circulation.  *The  distinctirely  Grecian  ele- 
ments, however,  are  at  present  of  chief  interest  to  us.  They  oonmst  of 
allusions  to  Greek  mythological  terms,  and  adaptations  of  Greek  phi- 
losophical ideas.  However  few,*  even  one  well-authenticated  instance 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  others,  and  in  general  give  to  the  Tendon 
the  character  of  Jewish  Hellenising.  In  the  same  class  we  leckcoi 
what  constitutes  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  LXX.  version, 
which,  for  want  of  better  terms,  we  wotdd  designate  as  rationalistio 
and  apologetic.  Difficulties — or  what  seemed  such — are  removed  by 
the  most  bold  methods,  and  by  free  handling  of  the  text ;  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  often  very  unsatisfactorily.  More  especially  a 
strenuous  effort  is  made  to  banish  all  anthropomorphisms,  as  incoH' 
sistent  with  their  ideas  of  the  Deity.  The  superficial  observer  might 
be  tempted  to  regard  this  as  not  strictly  Hellenistic,  since  the  same 
may  be  noted^  and  indeed  is  much  more  consistently  carried  oat,  in 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Perhaps  such  alterations  had  even  been 
introduced  into  the  Hebrew  text  itself.'  But  there  is  this  vital 
difference  between  Palestinianism  and  Alexandrianism,  that,  broadly 
speaking,  the  Hebrew  avoidance  of  anthropomorphisms  depends  an 
objective — theological  and  dogmatic — the  Hellenistic  on  subjective 
— philosophical  and  apologetic — grounds.  The  Hebrew  avoids  them 
as  he  does  what  seems  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  Biblical 
heroes  and  of  Israel.  ^  Great  is  the  power  of  the  prophets,'  he  writes, 
'  who  liken  the  Creator  to  the  creature ; '  or  else*  ^  a  thing  is  written 
only  to  break  it  to  the  ear' — to  adapt  it  to  our  human  modes  of 
speaking  and  understanding ;  and  again,^  the  '  words  of  the  Torah 
are  like  the  speech  of  the  children  of  men.'  But  for  this  very  pap- 
pose the  Words  of  Scripture  may  be  presented  in  another  form,  if  need 


the  other  extreme.  Herzfeld  (pp.  548- 
650)  admits — and  even  this  with  hesita- 
tion— of  only  six  distinct  references  to 
Halakhoth  in  the  following  passages  in 
the  LXX. :  Qen,  ix.  4 ;  xxxii.  82 ;  Lev. 
xix.  19 ;  xxiv.  7  ;  Dent.  xxv.  6 ;  xxvi.  12. 
As  instances  of  Haggadah  we  mav  men- 
tion the  renderings  in  Qen.  v.  §4  and 
Kx.  X.  28. 

*  Ddhne  and  Oftorer  have  in  this 
respect  gone  to  the  same  extreme  as 
Frankel  on  the  Jewish  side.  But  even 
Siegfried  (Philo  v.  Alex.  p.  8)  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  LXX.  rendering,  iil^'fii 
^¥  iSporos  Kcd  kKaTOffKt^Qxrros  (Gen.  i.  2), 
bears  andoniable  mark  of  Grecian  pliilo- 
sophic  views.    And  certainly  this  is  not 


the  sole  instance  of  the  kind. 

'  As  in  the  so^oallad  *lWMwy  A- 
pherim*  or  *  emendations  of  the  sBrlbet.' 
Comp.  here  generally  the  invettigatioBt 
of  Oeiger  (Ursohrift  n.  Ueberaets.  d 
Bibel).  But  these,  however  learned  and 
ingenious,  reqtdre,  like  so  many  (rf  the 
dicta  of  modem  Jewish  crltioiilin,  to  be 
taken  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  In 
each  case  subjected  to  fresh  eTaminaticm, 
since  so  laige  a  proportion  of  their  ii^t> 
iflgs  are  what  is  best  designatad  bgr  tbd 
German  Tmuient-SckHfttt^  and  thubr  iU" 
ferenoes  IVfitfsAs^ScrAMffSt  Bnttliedritto 
and  the  historian  shonld  have  no  Dm- 
<i^M£— except  towards  simple  test  and 
histanioal  tnitb. 
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be  efen  modified,  so  as  to  olmate  powible  mifinnderstanding,  or  dog-     CHAP, 
nuutic  error.     The  Alexandrians  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  but        ^ 
finm  an  opposite  direction.     They  had  not  theological  but  philo-         '^ 
Bophicsl  axioms  in  th^  minds — truths  which  the  hifjhest  truth  oould 
not,  and,  as  they  held,  did  not  contravene.     Only  dig  deeper ;  get 
beyond  the  letter  to  that  to  which  it  pointed ;  divest  abstract  truth  of 
its  concrete,  national,  Judaistic  envelope — penetrate  through  the  dim 
poich  into  the  temple,  and  you  were  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  light, 
of  which,  as  ifcs  portals  had  been  thrown  open,  single  rays  had  &llen 
into  the  night  of  heathendom.     And  so  the  truth  would  appear 
gloriooB — more  than  vindicated  in  their  own  sight,  triumphant  in 
that  of  oilers! 

In  sodb  manner  the  LXX.  version  became  really  the  people's 

ffible  to  that  large  Jewish  worid  through  which  Christianity  was 

•fterwaids  to  address  itself  to  mankind.     It  was  part  of  the  case,  that 

this  translation  should  be  regarded  by  the  Hellenists  as  inspired  like 

the  original.     Otherwise  it  woold  have  been  impossible  to  make  final 

ippeal  to  the  veiy  wends  of  the  Greek ;  still  less,  to  find  in  them  a 

ayatioai  and  allegorical  meaning.    Only  that  we  must  not  regard 

fMr  views  of  inspiration — except  as  applying  to  Moses,  and  even 

there  only  partially — as  identical  with  ours.    To  their  minds  inspira^ 

tion  differed  quantitatively,  not  qualitatively,  from  what  the  rapt  soul 

might  at  any  time  experience,  so  that  even  heathen  philosophers 

ndgkt  oltimately  be  regarded  as  at  times  inspired.     So  far  as  the 

Temon  of  the  Bible  was  concerned'  (and  probably  on  like  grounds), 

noilar  views  obtained  at  a  later  period  even  in  Hebrew  circles,  where 

it  was  laid  down  that  the  Chaldee  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  had 

been  originally  spoken  to  Moses  on  Sinai,*  though  afterwards  for-  *  ^^  3ir  ]>; 

gotten,  tin  restored  and  re-introduced.'*  tMcg.s* 

Whether  or  not  the  LXX.  was  read  in  the  Hellenist  Synagogues, 
and  the  worship  conducted,  wholly  or  partly,  in  Greek,  must  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  We  find,  however,  a  significant  notice*  to  the  •  jer.Mcg. 
dSdCt  that  among  those  who  spoke  a  barbarous  language  (not  Hebrew  Kxot.  p.  7ij 
^the  term  referring  specially  to  Greek),  it  was  the  custom  for  one 
person  to  read  the  whole  Pa/raslidh  (or  lesson  for  the  day),  while 
among  the  Hebrew-speaking  Jews  this  was  done  by  seven  persons, 
soccessively  called  up.  This  seems  to  imply  that  either  the  Greek 
text  alone  was  read,  or  that  it  followed  a  Hebrew  reading,  like  the  Tar- 
gom  of  the  Easterns.  More  probably,  however,  the  former  would  be 
tbe  case,  since  both  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  persons  qualified  to 
IMd  them^  would  be  difficult  to  procure.    At  any  rate,  we  know  that 
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the  Greek  Scriptures  were  authoritatively  acknowledged  in  Pidestine,' 
and  that  the  ordinary  daily  prayers  might  be  said  in  Greek.'  The 
LXX.  deserved  this  distinction  from  its  general  faithfulness — ^at  least, 
in  regard  to  the  Pentateuch — and  from  its  preservation  of  ancient 
doctrine.  Thus,  without  further  referring  to  its  fiill  acknowledgment 
of  the  doctrine  of  Angels  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  xxxiii.  2),  we  specially 
mark  that  it  preserved  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Gen.  xlix.  10, 
and  Numb.  xxiv.  7,  17,  23,  bringing  us  evidence  of  what  had  been 
the  generally  received  view  two  and  a  half  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Jesus.  It  must  have  been  on  the  ground  of  the  use  made  of  the 
LXX.  in  argument,  that  later  voices  in  the  Synagogue  declared  this 
version  to  have  been  as  great  a  calamity  to  Israel  as  the  making  of 
the  golden  calf,*  and  that  its  completion  had  been  followed  by  the 
terrible  omen  of  an  eclipse,  that  lasted  three  days.^  For  the  Rabbis 
declared  that  upon  investigation  it  had  been  found  that  the  Torah 
could  be  adequately  translated  only  into  Greek,  and  they  are  most 
extravagant  in  their  praise  of  the  Greek  version  of  AhyhSy  or  Aquila, 
the  proselyte,  which  was  made  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
LXX.**  But  in  Egypt  the  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  LXX. 
was  celebrated  by  a  feast  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  in  which  ultimately 
even  heathens  seem  to  have  taken  part.^ 


'  Meg.  i.  8.  It  is,  however,  fair  to 
confess  strong  doubt,  6n  my  part,  whe- 
ther this  passage  may  not  refer  to  the 
Greek  translation  of  Akylas.  At  the 
same  time  it  simply  n>eaks  of  a  transla- 
tion into  Greek.  And  before  the  version 
of  Aquila  the  LXX.  alone  held  tha^.  place. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  daring  modem 
Jewish  perversions  of  history  to  identify 
this  Akylas,  who  flourished  about  130 
after  Christ,  with  the  Aquila  of  the  Book 
of  Acts.  It  wants  even  the  excuse  of  a 
colourable  perversion  of  the  confused 
story  about  Akylas,  which  Epiphanitu, 
who  is  so  generally  inaccurate,  gives  in 


De  Pond,  et  Mensnr.  o.  xiv. 

*  The  *  Shema  *  (Jewish  creed),  with  it« 
collects,  the  eighteen  *  benedictions,'  and 
*  the  grace  at  meat.*  A  later  Babbi  vindi- 
cated the  use  of  the  *  Shema  *  in  Greek 
by  the  argument  that  the  word  SkewHk 
meant  not  only  'Hear,'  but  also  *  un- 
derstand *(Jer.Sotahviil.)  Oomp.8otah 
vii.  1,  2.  In  Her.  40  ^  it  la  said  that 
the  Parashah  connected  wit^  the  woman 
suspected  of  adultery,  the  prayer  and 
confession  at  the  bringing  of  the  tithes, 
and  the  various  benedictions  over  fboit 
may  be  said  not  only  in  Hebrew,  bmt  in 
any  other  languages. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

TBI  OLD  FAITH  PBXPARINO  FOB  THB  HXW — ^DEVILOPMSNT  OP  HXLLIVI8T 
THB0UX2T  :  THE  APOCBTPHA,  ABIflTKASy  ARI8IOBULU8,  UNB  THS  PSKUD- 
KPIOBAPHIC  WKITIMOS. 

The  translation  of  tiie  Old  Testament  into  Greek  may  be  regarded     CHA^. 
SB  the  starting-point  of  Hellenism.     It  rendered  possible  the  hope        III 
that  what  in  its  original  form  had  been  confined  to  the  few,  might  '      ^  " 
become  accessible  to  the  world  at  large.*    But  much  yet  remained  to  •  Pkoa,  ^ 
be  done.    If  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  brought  near  ed.  Mani' 
to  the  Grecian  world  of  thought,  the  latter  had  still  to  be  brought  near      ^ 
to  Judaism.     Some  intermediate  stage  must  be  found ;  some  common 
groQud  on  which  the  two  might  meet ;  some  original  kindredness 
of  spirit  to  which  their  later  divergences  might  be  carried  back,  and 
wbere  they  might  finally  be  reconciled.     As  the  first  attempt  in  this 
direction — first  in  order,  if  not  always  in  time — we  mark  the  so- 
cdled  Apocryphal  literature,  most  of  which  was  either  written  in 
Greek,  or  is  the  product  of  Hellenising  Jews.'     Its  general  object 
was  twofold.    First,  of  course,  it  was  apologetic — intended  to  fiU  gaps 
in  Jewish  history  or  thought,  but  especially  to  strengthen  the  Jewish 
inind  against  attacks  from  without,  and  generally  to  extol  the  dignity 
of  Israel.     Thus,  more  withering  sarcasm  could  scarcely  be  poured 
cm  heathenism  than  in  the  apocryphal  stoiy  of  ^  Bel  and  the  Dragon,' 
or  in  the  so-called  *  Epistle  of  Jeremy,'  with  which  the  Book  of 
^Banch '  closes.     The  same  strain,  only  in  more  lofty  tones,  resounds 
through  the  Book  of  the  *  Wisdom  of  Solomon,'  ^  along  with  the  b  oomp.  x, 
ooDstantly  implied  contrast  between  the  righteous,  or  Israel,  and 
aimers,  or  the  heathen.     But  the  next  object  was  to  show  that  the 
deeper  and  purer  thinking  of  heathenism  in  its  highest  philosophy 
sipported — nay,  in  some  respects,  was  identical  with — the  funda- 
ifiental    teaching  of   the    Old  Testament.      This,   of   course,   was 
apologetic  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  also  prepared  the  way  for  a 

*  All  the  ApocTTpha  were  originally      course,  the  *  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
vritten  in  Greek,  except  1  Maoc.,  Judith,      Siiach,' 
pn  ol  fiamoh.  ^isobMj  Tobit,  and,  of 
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reconciliation  with  Greek  philosophy.     We  notice  this  especially  in 
the  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  so  long  erroneously  attributed 
to  Josephus,*  and  in  the  *  Wisdom  of  Solomon.'     The  first  postulate 
here  would  be  the  acknowledgment  of  truth  among  the  Gentiles, 
which  was  the  outcome  of  Wisdom — and  Wisdom  was  the  revelation 
of  God.      This  seems  already  implied  in  so  thoroughly  Jewish  a  book 
as  that  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach»*    Of  course  there  could  be  no 
alliance  with  Epicureanism,  which  was  at  the  opposite  pole  to  the  Old 
Testament.     But  the  brilliancy  of  Plato's  speculatiotis  would  charm, 
while  the  stern  self-abnegation  of   Stoicism  would  prove  almost 
equally  attractive.     The  one  would  show  why  they  believed,  the  other 
why  they  lived/  as  they  did.    Thus  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  find  a  rational  basis  in  the  ontology  of  Plato,  and  its  ethics 
in  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Stoics*     Indeed,  this  is  the  very  line 
of  argument  which  Josephus  follows  in  the  conclusion  of  his  treatise 
against  Apion.^     This,  then,  was  an  unassailable  position  to  take : 
contempt  poUred  on   heathenism  as  such,^  and  a  rational  philoso- 
phiccJ  basis  for  Judaism.     They  were  not  deep,  only  acute  thinkers, 
these  Alexandrians,  and  the  result  of  their  speculations  was  a  carious 
Eclecticism,  in  which  Platonism  and  Stoicism  are  found,  often  hetero* 
geneously,  side  by  side.     Thus,  without  further  details,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  is  a  Jewish  Stoical  treatise  on 
the  Stoical  theme  of  ^  the  supremacy  of  reason ' — the  propositioni 
stated  at  the  outset,  that  ^  pious  reason  bears  absolute  sway  over  the 
passions,'  being  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar^ 
and  of  the  mother  and  her  seven  sons.^     On  the  other  hand,  that 
sublime  work,  the  ^  Wisdom  of  Solomon,'  contains  Platonic  and  Stoic 
elements ' — chiefly  perhaps  the  latter — the  two  occurring  side  by  side. 
Thus  ®  *  Wisdom,'  which  is  so  concretely  presented  as  to  be  almost 
hypostatised,'  is  first  described  in  the  language  of  Stoicism/  and 
afterwards  set  forth,  in  that  of  Platonism,'  as  *  the  breath  of  the 
power  of  God ; '  as  ^  a  pUre  influence  flowing  from  the  gloiy  of  the 
Almighty ; '  ^  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted 
mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  ilnage  of  His  goodness/     Simi- 


*  tt  is  printed  in  Havercamp's  edition 
of  JoftephtiB,  vol.  il.  pp.  497-ASK).  The 
best  edition  is  in  Frituehe^  libri  Apo- 
cryphi  Vet.  Test.  (Lips.  1871). 

*  Eitald  (GesCb.  d.  Volkes  Isr.,  voL  iv. 
TO,  626-632)  has  given  a  glowing  sketch 
of  it.  Ewald  rightly  says  that  its  Grecian 
elements  have  l^en  exaggerated  ;  but  Bu- 
cker  (Lehre  vom  Logos,  pp.  69-62)  utterly 
Adla  in  denying  their  presenoe  altogether. 


*  Compftre  especially  lie.  1 ;  xvili.  14- 
16»  where  the  idea  of  r«^(a  passes  into 
that  of  the  x^oi .  Of  coarse  the  above 
remarks  are  not  intended  to  deptedate 
the  great  value  of  this  book,  alike  in 
itself,  and  in  its  practical  teaching,  in 
its  clear  entinciaUon  of  a  retribntioa 
as  awaiting  man,  and  in  ite  important 
bearing  on  the  New  TeiUunent  rerelatiaii 
otfheXiiyu. 
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htljy  we  have*  a  Stoical  enumeration  of  the  fonr  cardinal  viftnes,     oHAK 
temperance,  prudence,  jaatice,  and  fortitnde,  and  close  by  it  the       in 
Platonic  idea  of  the  soars  pre-existence,**  and  of  earth  and  matter  '      '      ' 
pressing  it  down.*     How  such  views  would  point  in  the  direction  of  7 
the  need  of  a  perfect  revelation  from  on  high,  as  in  the  Bible,  and  of  m°^'  ^*' 
its  rational  possibility,  need  scarcely  be  shown.  •  iz.  i« 

But  how  did  Eastern  Judaism  bear  itself  towards  this  Apociyphal 
literature  ?  We  find  it  described  by  a  term  which  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  our  ^  Apocrypha,'  as  ^  Sepharim  Oenuzim/  '  hidden  books,' 
i.e.j  either  such  whose  origin  was  hidden,  or,  more  likely,  books 
withdrawn  from  common  or  congregational  use.  Although  they  were, 
of  course,  carefully  distinguished  from  the  canonical  Scriptures,  as  not 
being  sacred,  their  use  was  not  only  allowed,  but  many  of  them  are 
quoted  in  Talmudical  writings.^  In  this  respect  they  are  placed  on 
a  very  dififorent  footing  fi^m  the  so-called  SephcMrim  Ohitsonimj  or 
^outside  books,'  which  probably  included  both  the  products  of  a 
certain  class  of  Jewish  Hellenistic  literature,  and  the  Siphrey  Minim^  or 
writings  of  the  heretics.  Against  these  Babbinism  can  scarcely  find 
terms  of  sufficient  violence,  even  debarring  fit>m  share  in  the  world  to 
come  those  who  read  them.^  This,  not  only  because  they  were  used  in  « sanh.  loc 
controversy,  but  because  their  secret  influence  on  orthodox  Judaism 
was  dreaded.  For  similar  reasons,  later  Judaism  forbade  the  use  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Sepharim  Chitsonim. 
But  their  influence  had  already  made  itself  felt.  The  Apocrypha,  the 
more  greedily  perused,  not  only  for  their  glorification  of  Judaism,  but 
that  they  were,  so  to  speak,  doubtful  reading,  which  yet  afibrded  a 
glimpse  into  that  forbidden  Greek  world,  opened  the  way  for  other 
Hellenistic  literature,  of  which  unacknowledged  but  frequent  traces 
occur  in  Talmudical  writings.* 

To  those  who  thus  sought  to  weld  Grecian  thought  with  Hebrew 
revelation^  two  objects  would  naturally  present  themselves.  They 
must  try  to  connect  their  Greek  philosophers  with  the  Bible,  and  they 
must  find  beneath  the  letter  of  Scripture  a  deeper  meaning,  which 
would  aooord  with  philosophic  truth.  So  far  as  the  text  of  Scrip 
ture  was  oonoemed|  they  had  a  method  ready  to  hand.  The  Stole 
philoeophers  had  busied  themselves  in  finding  a  deeper  Mefforioal 
meaning,  especially  in  the  writings  of  Homer.      By  applying  it  to 

^  Some  Apociyphal  booki  which  have  burger,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66-70. 

not  been  preaervM  to  us  are  mentioned  '  Comp.  Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alex.  pp. 

in  Talmnoical    writings,    among    them  275-299,  who,  however,  perhaps  overstates 

one,  'The  roU  of  the  building  of  the  the  matter. 
Temple,*  alas,  lost  to  osl    Oomp.  Mam- 
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mythical  stories,  or  to  the  popular  beliefs,  and  by  tracing  the  supposed 
symbolical  meaning  of  names,  numbers,  &c.,  it  became  easy  to  prove 
almost  anything,  or  to  extract  from  these  philosophical  truths  ethical 
principles,  and  even  the  later  results  of  natural  science.'  Such  a 
process  was  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  and  the  results 
alike  astounding  and  satisfactory,  since  as  they  could  not  be  proved, 
so  neither  could  they  be  disproved.  This  allegorical  method  '  was  the 
welcome  key  by  which  the  Hellenists  might  unlock  the  hidden 
treasury  of  Scripture.  In  point  of  fact,  we  find  it  applied  so  early  as 
in  the  *  Wisdom  of  Solomon.'  • 

But  as  yet  Hellenism  had  scarcely  left  the  domain  of  sober  inter- 
pretation. It  is  otherwise  in  the  letter  of  the  Pseudo-Aristeas,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.^  Here  the  wildest  symbolism 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  High-Priest  Eleazar,  to  convince  Aristeas 
and  his  fellow-ambassador  that  the  Mosaic  ordinances  concerning  food 
had  not  only  a  political  reason — ^to  keep  Israel  separate  from  impious 
nations — and  a  sanitary  one,  but  chiefly  a  mystical  meaning.  The 
birds  allowed  for  food  were  all  tame  and  pure,  and  they  fed  on  com 
or  vegetable  products,  the  opposite  being  the  case  with  those  forbidden. 
The  first  lesson  which  this  was  intended  to  teach  was,  that  Israel  must 
be  just,  and  not  seek  to  obtain  aught  from  others  by  violence;  but,  so 
to  speak,  imitate  the  habits  of  those  birds  which  were  allowed  them. 
The  next  lesson  would  be,  that  each  must  learn  to  govern  his  passions 
and  inclinations.  Similarly,  the  direction  about  cloven  hoofs  pointed 
to  the  need  of  making  separation — that  is,  between  good  and  evil ; 
and  that  about  chewing  the  cud  to  the  need  of  remembering,  viz.  Grod 


*  Comp.  Siegfried,  pp.  9-16;  Hart" 
manut  Bnge  Verb.  d.  A.  Test,  mit  d.  N., 
pp.  568-672 

'  This  is  to  be  caref  uUy  distinguished 
from  the  typical  interpretation  and  from 
the  mystical — ^the  type  being  prophetic, 
the  mystexy  spiritaally  understood. 

'  Not  to  speak  of  such  sounder  inter- 
pretations as  that  of  the  brazen  serpent 
(Wisd.  xvi.  6,  7),  and  of  the  FaU  (u.  24), 
or  of  the  view  presented  of  the  early 
history  of  the  chosen  race  in  ch.  z.,  we 
may  mention  as  instances  of  allegorical 
interpretation  that  of  the  manna  (xvi. 
26-28),  and  of  the  high-priestly  dress 
(xviii.  24),  to  which,  no  doubt,  others 
might  be  added.  But  I  cannot  tind  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  this  allegorical  method 
in  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Siracb. 
The  reasoning  of  Ifartmann  (n.  s.,  pp. 
642-647)  Mens  to  me  greatly  stnined. 


Of  the  existence  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretations in  the  Synoptic  Oospels, 
or  of  any  connection  with  Hellenism, 
such  as  Hartmann,  Siegfried,  and  Lo&t- 
ner  (Obs.  ad  N.T.  e  Phil.  Alex.)  put 
into  them,  I  cannot,  on  examinatioiH 
discover  any  evidence.  Similarity  of 
expressions,  or  even  of  thought,  afford  no 
evidence  of  inward  connection.  Of  the 
Gospel  by  St.  John  we  shall  speak  in 
the  sequel.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  we 
find,  as  might  be  expected,  some  aUe- 
gorical  interpretations,  chiefly  in  those  to 
the  Corinthians,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
connection  of  that  church  with  ApoUos. 
Comp.  here  1  Cor.  ix.  9;  x.  4  (Philo, 
Quod  deter,  potiori  insid.  31);  2  Cor.  iii. 
16 ;  Gal.  iv.  21.  Of  the  Bi^e  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  we  cannot 
here  speak. 
«  Bee  p.  26. 
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and  HiB  will.*     In  each  manner,  according  to  Aristeas,  did  the  High     OHAP. 
Priest  go  throogh  the  catalogae  of  things  forbidden,  and  of  animals  to       m 
be  sacrificed,  showing  firom  their  ^  hidden  meaning '  the  majesty  and  ^ 
sanctity  of  the  Law.* 

This  was  an  important  line  to  take,  and  it  differed  in  principle 
from  the  allegorical  method  adopted  by  the  Eastern  Jews.  Not  only 
the  Darshey  Beshumoth*  or  searchers  out  of  the  subtleties  of  Scripture, 
of  their  indications,  but  even  the  ordinary  Haggadist  employed,  indeed, 
allegoric  interpretations.  Thereby  Akiba  vindicated  for  the  ^  Song  of 
Songs '  its  place  in  the  Canon.  Did  not  Scriptore  say :  ^  One  thing 
spake  God,  twofold  is  what  I  heard,'*  and  did  not  this  imply  a  twofold  •Ps.izn.it; 
meaning ;  nay,  conld  not  the  Torah  be  explained  by  many  different 
methods  ?  ^  What,  for  example,  was  the  water  which  Israel  sought  in 
the  wilderness,  or  the  bread  and  raiment  which  Jacob  asked  in  Bethel, 
but  the  Tordh  and  the  dignity  which  it  conferred  ?  But  in  all  these, 
and  innumerable  similar  instances,  the  all^orical  interpretation  was 
only  an  application  of  Scripture  for  homiletical  purposes,  not  a  search- 
ing into  a  rationale  beneath,  such  as  that  of  the  Hellenists.  The 
latter  the  Rabbis  would  have  utterly  repudiated,  on  their  express  prin- 
ciple that  '  Scripture  goes  not  beyond  its  plain  meaning.'  *  They 
sternly  insisted,  that  we  ought  not  to  search  into  the  ulterior  object 
and  rationale  of  a  law,  but  simply  obey  it.  But  it  was  this  very 
rationale  of  the  Law  which  the  Alexandrians  sought  to  find  under  its 
letter.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Aristobulus,  a  Hellenist  Jew  of 
Alexandria,^  sought  to  explain  Scripture.     Only  a  fragment  of  his  » About  i« 

B.OL 

>  A  stmilar  principle  applied  to  the  like  a  hammer  that  breaks  the  rock  in  a 

prohibition  of  such  species  as  -the  mouse  thousand  pieces.    Comp.  Bashi  on  Qen. 

or   the  weasel,  not  only  because  they  zzxiii  20. 

destroyed  everything,  but  because  the  *  Perhaps  we  ought  here  to  point  out 
latter,  from  its  mode  of  conceiving  and  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
bearing,  symbolised  listening  to  evil  Babbinism,  which  has  been  almost  en- 
tales,  and  ezaggeiated,  lying,  or  ma-  tirely  overlooked  in  modem  criticism  of 
licious  speech.  the  Talmud.    It  is  this :  that  any  ordi- 

*  Of  course  this  method  is  constantly  nance,  not  only  of  the  Divine  law,  but  of 
adopted  by  Josephus.  Comp.  for  ex-  the  Babbis,  even  though  only  given  for 
ample.  Ant.  iii  1.  6  ;  7.  7.  a  particular  time  or' occasion,  or  for  a 

'  Or  Dorthey  Chamnrvth,  searchers  of  special  reason,  remains  in  full  force  for 

difficult  passages.    Comp.  Zunz.  Gottesd.  all  time  unless  it  be  expressly  recalled 

Yortr.  p.  323.  (Betsah  5  b).    Thus  Maimonidei  (Sepher 

*  The  seventy  languages  in  which  the  ha  Mitsv.)  declares  the  law  to  extirpate 
Law  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  the  Canaanites  as  continuing  in  its  obli- 
below  MoTint  £bal  (Sotah  vii.  6).  I  gations.  The  inferences  as  to  the  per^ 
cannot  help  feeling  this  may  in  part  petual  obligation,  not  only  of  the  cere- 
also  refer  to  the  various  modes  of  inter-  monial  law,  but  of  sacrifices,  will  be 
preting  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  there  is  obvious,  and  their  bearing  on  the  Jewish 
an  allusion  to  this  in  Shabb.  88  b,  where  controversy  need  not  be  explained.  Comp. 
PB.lxviii  12,  and  Jer.xxiii.  29,  are  quoted.  Chief  Babbi  HbldKeim,  d.  Ceremonial 
the  latter  to  show  that  the  word  of  God  Is  Qeaeta  in  MftiwiMnmnh,  1845. 
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work,  which  seemB  to  have  been  a  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
dedicated  to  King  Ptolemy  (Philometor),  has  been  preserved  to  us  (by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  by  Eusebius*).  According  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  his  aim  was,  '  to  bring  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  out 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  out  of  the  other  prophets.'  Thus,  when  we 
read  that  God  stood,  it  meant  the  stable  order  of  the  world ;  that  He 
created  the  world  in  six  days,  the  orderly  succession  of  time ;  the  rest 
of  the  Sabbath,  the  preservation  of  what  was  created.  And  in  such 
manner  could  the  whole  system  of  Aristotle  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Of  course,  the  Bible  had  not 
learned  from  Aristotle,  but  he  and  all  the  other  philosophers  had  learned 
firom  the  Bible.  Thus,  according  to  Aristobulus,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  all  the  other  sages  had  really  learned  from  Moses,  and  the  broken 
rays  found  in  their  writings  were  united  in  all  their  glory  in  the  Torah. 

It  was  a  tempting  path  on  which  to  enter,  and  one  on  which  there 
was  no  standing  still.  It  only  remained  to  give  fixedness  to  the  allegori- 
cal method  by  reducing  it  to  certain  principles,  or  canons  of  criticism, 
and  to  form  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  Grecian  philosophemes  and 
Jewish  theologumena  into  a  compact,  if  not  homogeneous  system. 
This  was  the  work  of  Philo  of  Alexandria,  bom  about  20  B.C.  It 
concerns  us  not  here  to  inquire  what  were  the  intermediate  links  be- 
tween Aristobulus  and  Philo.  Another  and  more  important  point 
claims  our  attention.  If  ancient  Greek  philosophy  knew  the  teaching 
of  Moses,  where  was  the  historic  evidence  for  it  ?  If  such  did  not 
exist,  it  must  somehow  be  invented.  Orpheus  was  a  name  which  had 
always  lent  itself  to  literary  fraud,^  and  so  Aristobulus  boldly  produces 
(whether  of  his  own  or  of  others'  making)  a  number  of  spurious 
citations  from  ELesiod,  Homer,  Linus,  but  especially  from  Orpheus,  all 
Biblical  and  Jewish  in  their  cast.  Aristobulus  was  neither  the  first 
nor  the  last  to  commit  such  fraud.  The  Jewish  Sibyl  boldly,  and, 
as  we  shfJl  see,  successfully  personated  the  heathen  oracles.  And 
this  opens,  generally,  quite  a  vista  of  Jewish-Grecian  literature. 
In  the  second,  and  even  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  there  were 
Hellenist  historians,  such  as  Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Demetrius,  and 
Aristeas ;  tragic  and  epic  poets,  such  as  Ezekiel,  Pseudo-Philo,  and 
Theodotus,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  classical  writers,  but 
for  their  own  purposes,  described  certain  periods  of  Jewish  history,  or 
sang  of  such  themes  as  the  Exodus,  Jerusalem,  or  the  rape  of  Dinah. 

The  mention  of  these  spurious  quotations  naturally  leads  us  to 
another  class  of  spurious  literature,  which,  although  not  Hellenistic, 
has  many  elements  in  common  with  it,  and,  even  when  originating 
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with  Palestinian  Jews,  is  not  Palestinian,  nor  yet  has  been  presenred  in     OHAP. 
its  language.     We  allude  to  what  are  known  as  the  Pseudepigmphic,        m 
or  Pseudonymic  Writings,  so  called  because,  with  one  exception^  they  *      *""* 
bear  false  names   of  authorship.     It  is  difficult  to  arrange  them 
otherwise  than  chronologically — and  even  here  the  greatest  difference 
of  opinions  prevails.    Their  general  character  (with  one  exception) 
may  be  described  as  anti-heathen,  perhaps  missionary,  but  chiefly  as 
Apocalyptic.    They  are  attempts  at  taking  up  the  key-note  struck 
in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel ;  rather,  we  should  say,  to  lift  the  veil 
only  partially  raised  by  him,  and  to  point — alike  as  concerned  Israel, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world — to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future)  in  the  light  of  the  Kingship  of  the  Messiah.     Here,  if  any- 
where^  we  might  oxpect  to  find  traces  of  New  Testament  teaching ; 
and  yet|  side  by  side  with  frequent  similarity  of  form,  the  greatest 
difference — we  had  almost  said  contrast — in  spirit,  prevails. 

Many  of  these  works  must  have  perished.    In  one  of  the  latest 


of  them*  they  are  put  down  at  seventy,  probably  a  round  number,  •i] 
having  reference  to  the  supposed  number  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ^'  ^ 
or  to  every  possible  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  intended  for  ^  the  wise  among  the  people/  probably  thoss 
whom  St.  Paul,  in  the  Christian  sense,  designates  as  '  knowing  thr 
time'^'  of  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the]  '^Bom.zui 
embody  the  ardent  aspirations  and  the  inmost  hopes  ^  of  those  who 
longed  for  the  '  consolation  of  Israel,'  as  they  understood  it.  Nor 
should  we  judge  their  personations  of  authorship  according  to  our 
Western  ideas.'  Pseudonymic  writings  were  common  in  that  age, 
and  a  Jew  might  perhaps  plead  that,  even  in  the  Old  Testament, 
books  had  been  headed  by  names  which  confessedly  were  not  those 
of  their  authors  (such  as  Samuel,  Ruth,  Esther).  If  those  inspired 
poets  who  sang  in  the  spirit,  and  echoed  the  strains,  of  Asaph,  adopted 
that  designation,  and  the  sons  of  Korah  preferred  to  be  known  by 
that  title,  might  not  they,  who  could  no  longer  claim  the  authority 
of  inspiration  seeik  attention  for  their  utterances  by  adopting  the 
names  of  those  in  whose  spirit  they  professed  to  write  ? 

The  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  these  books  are 

>  The  Keup6s  of  St.  Paul  seemfl  here  used  the  Pseudepigrapha.      Their  ardour  of 

in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  in  later  expectancy  ill  agrees  with  the  modem 

Hebrew  |ot'    The  T.TT,  render  it  so  in  theories,  which  would  eliminate,  if  pos- 

five  passages  (Kzr.  ▼.  3 ;  Dan.  iv.  33 ;  vi.  sible,  the  Messianic  hope  from  ancient 

10 ;  vii.  22.  25).  Judaism. 

*  Of  oourte,  it  snitt  Jewish  writers,  *  Comp.  DiUmann  in  Henog*s  BmI* 

tike  Dr.  Jost^  to  deprecate  the  Talue  of  Encykl.  voL  zii  p.  SOX. 
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BOOK  those  known  as  the  Booh  of  Enochs  the  Sibylline  Grades,  the  Psalter 
I  of  SolomoUy  and  the  Booh  of  JubileeSy  or  Little  Qenesis,  Only  the 
**    '         briefest  notice  of  them  can  here  find  a  place.* 

The  Booh  oj  Enoch,  the  oldest  parts  of  which  date  a  century  and 
a  half  before  Christ,  comes  to  us  from  Palestine.  It  professes  to  be 
a  vision  vouchsafed  to  that  Patriarch,  and  tells  of  the  fall  of  the  Angels 
and  its  consequences,  and  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  his  rapt 
journeys  through  heaven  and  earth.  Of  deepest,  though  often  sad, 
interest,  is  what  it  says  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  of  the  Advent 
of  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom,  and  of  the  last  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  of  which  the  oldest  por- 
tions date  from  about  160  B.C.,  come  to  us  from  Egypt.  It  is  to  the 
latter  only  that  we  here  refer.  Their  most  interesting  parts  are  also 
the  most  characteristic.  In  them  the  ancient  heathen  myths  of  the 
first  ages  of  man  are  welded  together  with  Old  Testament  notices, 
while  the  heathen  Theogony  is  recast  in  a  Jewish  mould.  Thus  Noah 
becomes  Uranos,  Shem  Saturn,  Ham  Titan,  and  Japheth  Japetus. 
Similarly,  we  have  fragments  of  ancient  heathen  oracles,  so  to  speak, 
recast  in  a  Jewish  edition.  The  strangest  circumstance  is,  that  the 
utterances  of  this  Judaising  and  Jewish  Sibyl  seem  to  have  passed 
as  the  oracles  of  the  ancient  Erythraean,  which  had  predicted  the  fall 
of  Troy,  and  as  those  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae,  which,  in  the  infancy  of 
Rome,  Tarquinius  Superbus  had  deposited  in  the  Capitol. 

The  collection  of  eighteen  hymns  known  as  the  Psalter  of  SoUnnon 
dates  from  more  than  half  a  century  before  our  era.  No  doubt  the 
original  was  Hebrew,  though  they  breathe  a  somewhat  Hellenistic  spirit. 
They  express  ardent  Messianic  aspirations,  and  a  firm  faith  in  the 
Resurrection,  and  in  eternal  rewards  and  punishments. 

Different  in  character  from  the  preceding  works  is  The  Book  of 
Jvhilees~do  called  from  its  chronological  arrangement  into  *  Jubilee- 
periods  '^-or  *  Little  Oeiiesis,*  It  is  chiefly  a  kind  of  legendary  sup- 
plement to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  intended  to  explain  some  of  its  historic 
difiiculties,  and  to  fill  up  its  historic  lacunce.  It  was  probably  written 
about  the  time  of  Christ — and  this  gives  it  a  special  interest — by  a 
Palestinian,  and  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Aramaean.  But,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Apocryphal  and  Pseudepigraphic  literature  which  comes  from 
Palestine,  or  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  we  possess  it  no  longer 
in  that  language,  but  only  in  translation. 

K  from  this  brief  review  of  Hellenist  and  Pseudepigraphic  lite- 
rature we  turn  to  take  a  retrospect,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive, 

'  For  •  biiof  review  of  the  '  Psendepigraphio  Writings/  see  Appendix  I. 
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on  the  one  hand,  the  development  of  the  old,  and  on  the  other  the     otiAP. 
preparation  for  the  new — in   other  words,   the  grand   expectancy        in 
awakened,  and  the  grand  preparation  made.     One  step  only  remained  *      ^""^ 
to  complete  what  Hellenism  had  already  began.     That  completion 
came  through  one  who,  although  himself  untouched  by  the  Gospel, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  prepared  alike  his  co-religionists  the 
Jews,  and  his  countrymen  the  Greeks,  for  the  new  teaching,  which, 
indeed,  was  presented  by  many  of  its  early  advocates  in  the  forma 
which  they  had  learned  from  him.     That  man  was  Philo  the  Jew,  of 
Alexandria. 


40  THE  prbparahon  K)K  the  gospel. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FHILO  OF  ALBXANDBIA,  THE  BABBIS,  AND  THB  G08PEL8 — THE  FINAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  HELLENISM  IN  ITS  BELATION  TO  BABBINI8M  AND  THE 
GOSPEL  ACCOBDINQ  TO  ST.  JOHN. 

BOOK  It  is  strange  how  little  we  know  of  the  personal  history  of  the 
I  greatest  of  uninspired  Jewish  writers  of  old,  though  he  occupied  so 
prominent  a  position  in  his  time.^  Philo  was  bom  in  Alexandria, 
about  the  year  20  before  Christ.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  and 
belonged  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  families  among 
the  Jewish  merchant-princes  of  Egypt.  His  brother  was  the  poli- 
tical head  of  that  community  in  Alexandria,  and  he  himself  on  one 
occasion  represented  his  co-religionists — though  unsuccessfully — at 

17-41  A.O.  Rome,*  as  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  entreat  the  Emperor  Caligula 
for  protection  from  the  persecutions  consequent  on  the  Jewish  re- 
sistance to  placing  statues  of  the  Emperor  in  their  Synagogues.  But 
it  is  not  with  Philo,  the  wealthy  aristocratic  Jew  of  Alexandria,  but 
with  the  great  writer  and  thinker  who,  so  to  speak,  completed  Jewish 
Hellenism,  that  we  have  here  to  do.  Let  us  see  what  was  his  rela- 
tion alike  to  heathen  philosophy  and  to  the  Jewish  faith,  of  both  of 
which  he  was  the  ardent  advocate,  and  how  in  his  system  he  combined 
the  teaching  of  the  two. 

To  begin  with,  Philo  united  in  rare  measure  Greek  learning  with 
Jewish  enthusiasm.  In  his  writings  he  very  frequently  uses  clas- 
sical modes  of  expression;^  he  names  not  fewer  than  sixty-four  Greek 
writers ; '  and  he  either  alludes  to,  or  quotes  frequently  from,  such 
sources  as  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Solon,  the  great  Greek  tragedians, 
Plato,  and  others.  But  to  him  these  men  were  scarcely  *  heathen.' 
He  had  sat  at  their  feet,  and  learned  to  weave  a  system  from  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics.      The  gatherings  of  these 

*  Hduirath  (N.T^  Zeitg.  vol.  ii.  p.  222  collected  a  vast  number  of  parallel  ex- 
ko,)  has  given  a  highly  imaginative  pressions,  chiefly  from  Plato  and  Platarch 
picture  of  Philo— as,  indeed,  of  many      (pp.  39-47). 

other  persons  and  things.  '  Comp.  Ohvumann,  Qusesl.  Phil.  i.  p.  6 

*  Siegfried  has,  ^.th  immense  labour*      &c. 
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philosophers  were  '  holy/  and  Plato  was  '  the  great.'  Bat  holier  than  CHAP, 
4II  was  the  gathering  of  the  true  Israel ;  and  incomparably  greater  IV 
^han  any,  Moses.  From  him  had  all  sages  learned,  and  with  him  ^"  *  ' 
ilone  was  all  tmth  to  be  found — not,  indeed,  in  the  letter,  but  under 
die  letter,  of  Holy  Scripture.  If  in  Numb,  xxiii.  19  we  read  '  God 
is  not  a  man/  and  in  Deut.  i.  31  that  the  Lord  was  '  as  a  man,'  did 
it  not  imply,  on  the  one  hand,  the  revelation  of  absolute  truth  by 
God,  and,  on  the  other,  accommodation  to  those  who  were  weak? 
Here,  then,  was  the  principle  of  a  twofold  interpretation  of  the  Word 
of  God — the  literal  and  the  allegorical.  The  letter  of  the  text  must 
be  held  fast ;  and  Biblical  personages  and  histories  were  real.  But 
only  narrow-minded  slaves  of  the  letter  would  stop  here ;  the  more  so, 
as  sometimes  the  literal  meaning  alone  would  be  tame,  even  absurd ; 
while  the  allegorical  interpretation  gave  the  true  sense,  even  though 
it  might  occasionally  run  counter  to  the  letter.  Thus,  the  patriarchs 
represented  states  of  the  soul  ]  and,  whatever  the  letter  might  bear, 
Joseph  represented  one  given  to  the  fleshly,  whom  his  brothers  rightly 
hated ;  Simeon  the  soul  aiming  after  the  higher ;  the  killing  of  the 
Egyptian  by  Moses,  the  subjugation  of  passion,  and  so  on.  But  this 
allegorical  interpretation — by  the  side  of  the  literal  (the  Peshat  of  the 
Palestinians) — though  only  for  the  few,  was  not  arbitrary.  It  had  its 
*  laws,'  and  *  canons ' — some  of  which  excluded  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion, while  others  admitted  it  by  the  side  of  the  higher  meaning.^ 

To  begin  with  the  former :  the  literal  sense  must  be  wholly  set 
aside,  when  it  implied  anything  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  anything  un- 
meaning, impossible,  or  contrary  to  reason.  Manifestly,  this  canon, 
if  strictly  applied,  would  do  away  not  only  with  all  anthropomorphisms, 
but  cut  the  knot  wherever  difficulties  seemed  insuperable.  Again,  Pbilo 
would  find  an  allegorical,  along  with  the  literal,  interpretation  indicated 
in  the  reduplication  of  a  word,  and  in  seemingly  superfluous  words, 
particles,  or  expressions.*  These  could,  of  course,  only  bear  such  a 
meaning  on  Philo's  assumption  of  the  actual  inspiration  of  the  LXX. 
version.  Similarly,  in  exact  accordance  with  a  Talmudical  canon,*  •Babax. 
any  repetition  of  what  had  been  already  stated  would  point  to  some- 
thing new.  These  were  comparatively  sober  rules  of  exegesis.  Not 
80  the  licence  which  he  claimed  of  freely  altering  the  punctuation '  of 

>  In  this  sketoh  of  the  system  of  Philo  log  to  some  special  meaning,  since  there 

I   have  largely  availed  myself  of   the  was   not  a  word   or  particle  in   Scrip- 

carefol  analysis  of  Siegfried,  tare    without   a    definite  meaning  and 

'  It  should   be  noted  that  these  are  object. 
also  Talmndical  canons,  not  indeed  for         '  To  illustrate   what    use   might  be 

aUogozical  inteipretation,  but  as  point-  made  of  such  alterations,  the  Midxash 


«4a 
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BOOK     sentences,  and  his  notion  that,  if  one  from  among  several  synonymous 
I         words  was  chosen  in  a  passage,  this  pointed  to  some  special  meaning 

^^  "^  attaching  to  it.  Even  more  extravagant  was  the  idea,  that  a  word 
which  occurred  in  the  LXX.  might  be  interpreted  according  to  every 
shade  of  meaning  which  it  bore  in  the  Greek,  and  that  even  another 
meaning  might  be  given  it  by  slightly  altering  the  letters.  However, 
like  other  of  Philo's  all^orical  canons,  these  were  also  adopted  by  the 
Rabbis,  and  Haggadic  interpretations  were  frequently  prefaced  by : 
*  Read  not  thus — but  thus.'  If  such  violence  might  be  done  to  the 
text,  we  need  not  wonder  at  interpretations  based  on  a  play  upon 
words,  or  even  upon  parts  of  a  word.  Of  course,  all  seemingly  strange 
or  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  or  of  designation,  occurring  in 
Scripture,  must  have  their  special  meaning,  and  so  also  every  particle, 
adverb,  or  preposition.  Again,  the  position  of  a  verse,  its  succession 
by  another,  the  apparently  unaccountable  presence  or  absence  of  a 
word,  might  furnish  hints  for  some  deeper  meaning,  and  so  would 
an  unexpected  singular  for  a  plural,  or  vice  versdy  the  use  of  a  ten^v^^, 
even  the  gender  of  a  word.  Most  serious  of  all,  an  allegorical  inte. 
pretation  might  be  again  employed  as  the  basis  of  another.' 

We  repeat,  that  these  allegorical  canons  of  Philo  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  Jewish  traditionalism  in  the  Haggadah,^  only 
the  latter  were  not  rationalising,  and  far  more  brilliant  in  their  appli- 
cation.'  In  another  respect  ako  the  Palestinian  had  the  advantage 
of  the  Alexandrian  exegesis.  Reverently  and  cautiously  it  indicated 
what  might  be  omitted  in  public  reading,  and  why ;  what  expressions 
of  the  original  might  be  modified  by  the  Meturgeman,  and  how  ;  so 
as  to  avoid  alike  one  danger  by  giving  a  passage  in  its  literality,  and 
another  by  adding  to  the  sacred  text,  or  conveying  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  the  Divine  Being,  or  else  giving  occasion  to  the  unlearned  and 


(Ber.  B.  66)  would  have  us  panctuate 
Gen.  zxYii.  19,  as  follows:  *ijid  Jacob 
said  unto  his  father,  I  (viz.  am  he  who 
will  receive  the  ten  commandments) — 
(bat)  Esaa  (is)  thy  firstborn.*  In  Talkut 
there  is  the  still  more  carious  explanation 
that  in  heaven  the  soal  of  Jacob  was  the 
firstborn  1 

*  Each  of  these  positions  is  capable  of 
ample  proof  from  Philo *s  writings,  as 
shown  by  Siegfried.  Bat  only  a  bare 
statement  of  tiiese  canons  was  here  pos- 
sible. 

'  Oomp.  our  above  outline  with  the 
*  XXV.  theses  de  modis  et  f ormulis  quibus 
pr.  Hebr.  doctores  88.  interpretari  etc. 
soliti  fuerunt,*  in    SurenhnHvs,    BlfiKos 


jcaToXXoT^f,  pp.  67-88. 

•  For  a  comparison  between  Philo  and 
Rabbinic  theology,  see  Appendix  II.: 
*  Philo  and  Rabbinic  Theology.*  Freuden- 
thai  (Hellen.  Studien,  pp  67  &c.)  aptly 
designates  this  mixture  of  the  two  as 
'Hellenistic  Midrash,'  it  being  difficult 
sometimes  to  distinguish  whether  it 
originated  in  Palestine  or  in  Egypt,  or 
else  in  both  independently.  Freudenthal 
gives  a  number  of  curious  instances  in 
which  Hellenism  and  Rabbinism  agree  in 
their  interpretations.  For  other  inte- 
resting comparisons  between  Haggadic 
interpretations  and  those  of  Philo,  see 
Joel,  Blick  in  d.  Religionsgesch.  i.  p.  88 
&c. 
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nnwary  of  beooming  entangled  in  dangerous  speculations.  Jewish 
tradition  here  lays  down  some  principles  which  would  be  of  great 
practical  use.  Thus  we  are  told/  that  Scripture  uses  the  modes  of 
expression  common  among  men.  This  would,  of  course,  include  all 
anthropomorphisms.  Again,  sometimes  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
a  suggestion  is  taken  from  a  word,  such  as  that  Moses  knew  the 
serpent  was  to  be  made  of  brass  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  words 
(nachaah,  a  serpent,  and  neehoshethy  brass).^  Similarly,  it  is  noted  ^Ber.R.ti 
that  Scripture  uses  euphemistic  language,  so  as  to  preserve  the  great- 
est delicacy.®  These  instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  above  •Ber.B.ra 
will  sufBce. 

In  his  symbolical  interpretations  Philo  only  partially  took  the 
same  road  as  the  Rabbis.  The  symbolism  of  numbers  and,  so  far  as 
the  Sanctuary  was  concerned,  that  of  colours,  and  even  materials, 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  its  foundation  in  the  Old  Testament 
itself.  The  same  remark  applies  partially  to  that  of  names.  The 
Rabbis  certainly  so  interpreted  them.'  But  the  application  which 
Philo  made  of  this  symbolism  was  very  different.  Everything  became 
symbolical  in  his  hands,  if  it  suited  his  purpose  :  numbers  (in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner),  beasts,  birds,  fowls,  creeping  things,  plants,  stones, 
elements,  substances,  conditions,  even  sex — and  so  a  term  or  an  ex- 
pression might  even  have  several  and  contradictory  meanings,  from 
which  the  interpreter  was  at  liberty  to  choose. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  method  by  which  Philo  derived 
from  Scripture  his  theological  views,  we  turn  to  a  brief  analysis  of 
these  views.* 

1.  Theology, — In  reference  to  God,  we  find,  side  by  side,  the 
apparently  contradictory  views  of  the  Platonic  and  the  Stoic  schools. 
Following  the  former,  the  sharpest  distinction  was  drawn  between 
God  and  the  world.  God  existed  neither  in  space,  nor  in  time  ;  He 
had  neither  human  qualities  nor  affections ;  in  fact,  He  was  without 


'  Thus,  to  give  only  a  few  oat  of  many 
examples,  Bath  is  derived  from  ravahy  to 
satiate,  to  give  to  drink,  hecaose  David, 
her  desoerudant,  satiated  God  with  his 
Psalms  of  praise  (Ber.  7  b).  Here  the 
principle  of  the  significance  of  Bihle- 
names  is  deduced  from  Ps.  xlvi.  8  (9  in 
the  Hebrew)  :  '  Come,  behold  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  who  hath  made  names  on 
earth,'  the  word  *  desolations,'  SHaMOTH, 
being  altered  to  SHeM oth,  '  names.'  In 
general,  that  section,  from  Ber.  3  ^,  to 
the  end  of  8  a,  is  full  of  Haggadic 
Scripture  inlerpretatioos.    On  fol.  4  a 


there  is  the  curious  symbolical  derivation 
of  Mephiboshethf  who  is  supposed  to  liave 
set  David  right  on  halakhic  quest  ions,  as 
Mippi  boiheth:  *  from  my  mouth  shaming,' 
'because  he  put  to  shame  the  face  of 
David  in  the  Halakhah.'  Similarly  in 
Siphr6  (Par.  Behaalothekha,  ed.  Fried- 
mann,  p.  20  a)  we  have  very  beauti'^ul  and 
ingenious  interpretations  of  the  names 
Reitel^  Hohaby  and  Jethro. 

^  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give 
the  references,  which  would  occupy  too 
much  space. 
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BOOK     any  qualities  (awoiof),  and  even  without  anj  name  (JlfipTfrof) ;  hence^ 
I        wholly  uncognisable  by  man  (a/earaXi/TrTof).     Thus,  changing  the 

^  '  ^  punctuation  and  the  accents,  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  iii.  9  was  made  to 
read:  'Adam,  thou  art  somewhere;'  but  God  had  no  somewhere,  as 
Adam  seemed  to  think  when  he  hid  himself  firom  Him.  In  the 
above  sense,  also,  Ex.  iii.  14,  and  vi.  3,  were  explained,  and  the  two 
names  Elohim  and  Jehovah  belonged  reaUy  to  the  two  supreme  Divine 
'  Potencies,'  while  the  fact  of  Gk)d's  being  uncognisable  appeared  &om 
Ex.  XX.  21. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  we  have,  to  save  the  Jewish,  or  rather 
Old  Testament,  idea  of  creation  and  providence,  the  Stoic  notion  of 
God  as  immanent  in  the  world — in  fact,  as  that  alone  which  is  real 
in  it,  as  always  working :  in  short,  to  use  his  own  Pantheistic  expreen 
sion,  as  'Himself  one  and  the  all'  (bU  koI  to  *rrciv).  Chief  in  His 
Being  is  His  goodness,  the  forthgoing  of  which  was  the  ground  of 
creation.  Only  the  good  comes  from  Him.  With  matter  He  can 
have  nothing  to  do — hence  the  plural  number  in  the  account  of 
creation.  God  only  created  the  soul,  and  that  only  of  the  good. 
In  the  sense  of  being  'immanent,'  God  is  everywhere — nay,  all 
things  are  really  only  in  Him,  or  rather  He  is  the  real  in  all.  But 
chiefly  is  God  the  wellspring  and  the  light  of  the  soul — its  '  Saviour' 
from  the  '  Egypt '  of  passion.  Two  things  follow.  With  PMlo's  ideas 
of  the  separation  between  God  and  matter,  it  was  impossible  always 
to  account  for  miracles  or  interpositions.  Accordingly,  these  are 
sometimes  allegorised,  sometimes  rationalistically  explained.  Further, 
the  God  of  Philo,  whatever  he  might  say  to  the  contrary,  was  not 
the  God  of  that  Israel  which  was  His  chosen  people. 

2.  Intermediary  Beings. — Potencies  (Stwafisis,  Xoyoi),  If,  in  what 
has  preceded,  we  have  once  and  again  noticed  a  remarkable  similarity 
between  Philo  and  the  Rabbis,  there  is  a  still  more  curious  analogy 
between  his  teaching  and  that  of  Jewish  Mysticism,  as  ultimately  fully 
developed  in  the  '  Kabbalah.'  The  very  term  Kabbaiah  (from  qtbhel, 
to  hand  down)  seems  to  point  out  not  only  its  descent  by  oral  tra- 
dition, but  also  its  ascent  to  ancient  sources.'     Its  existence  ia  pre- 

•ofaAff  u.  1  supposed,  and  its  leading  ideas  are  sketched  in  the  Mishnah.*  The 
Targums  also  bear  at  least  one  remarkable  trace  of  it.  May  it  not 
be,  that  as  Philo  frequently  refers  to  ancient  tradition,  so  both 
Eastern  and  Western  Judaism  may  here  have  drawn  from  one  and 
the  same  source— we  will  not  venture  to  suggest,  how  high  up— 

I  For  want  of  handier  material  I  moBt      the  Kabbalah  in   the  *  History  of  thf 
take  leave  to  refer  to  my  brief  sketch  of      Jewish  l^atlon/  pp,  484-446. 
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irhile  each  made  Bach  nae  of  it  as  inited  their  digtinctive  tendencies  ? 
At  any  rate  the  Kabbalah  also,  likening  Scripture  to  a  person,  com- 
pares those  who  stody  merely  the  letter,  to  them  who  attend  only  to  ' — ' — 
the  dress ;  those  who  consider  the  moral  of  a  fact,  to  them  who  attend 
to  the  body;  while  the  initiated  alone,  who  regard  the  hidden 
meaning,  are  tilioee  who  attend  to  the  soul.  Again,  as  Philo,  so  the 
oldest  part  of  the  Mishnah  *  designates  Qoi  as  Maqom — Hhe  place' —  •aii.t.4 
the  rinrofy  the  all<-comprehending,  what  the  Eabbalists  called  the  Eii- 
Sophy  ^  the  boundless,'  that  God,  without  any  quality.  Who  becomes 
oognisable  only  by  His  manifestations.' 

The  manifestations  of  God!  But  neither  Eastern  mystical 
Judaism,  nor  the  philosophy  of  Philo,  could  admit  of  any  direct 
contact  between  Grod  and  creation.  The  Kabbalah  solved  the  diffi- 
colty  by  their  Sepkirothy*  or  emanations  from  Gk)d,  through  which 
tiuB  contact  was  ultimately  brought  about,  and  of  which  the  Evr- 
Sophy  or  crown,  was  the  spring :  ^  the  source  from  which  the  infinite 
light  issued.'  K  Philo  found  greater  difficulties,  he  had  idso  more 
ready  help  from  ^e  philosophical  systems  to  hand.  His  Sephiroih 
were  '  Potencies '  (BvvdfUi9)y  ^  Words '  (Kiyoi),  intermediate  powers : 
'Potencies,'  as  we  imagine,  when  viewed  Grodwards;  'Words,'  as 
viewed  creationwards.  They  were  not  emanations,  but,  according  to 
Plato,  '  archetypal  ideas,'  on  the  model  of  which  all  that  exists  was 
formed ;  and  also,  according  to  the  Stoic  idea,  the  cause  of  all,  per- 
vading all,  forming  all,  and  sustaining  all.  Thus  these  '  Potencies ' 
were  wholly  in  Gk)d,  and  yet  wholly  out  of  God.  If  we  divest  all 
this  of  its  philosophical  colouring,  did  not  Eastern  Judaism  also 
teach  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  Unapproachable  God, 
and  God  Manifest?' 

Another  remark  will  show  the  parallelism  between  Philo  and 
Babbinism.^    As  the  latter  speaks  of  the  two  qualities  (Middoth)  of 
Mercy  and  Judgment  in  the  Divine  Being,^  and  distinguishes  between  b  jer.  BtR 
Elohim  as  the  God  of  Justice,  and  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Mercy  ^'^ 
and  Grace,  so  Plulo  places  next  to  the  Divine  Word  (0ilo9  Xoyos), 
Goodness  (afya06Ti]si)y  as  the  Creative  Potency  {irotT^rucrj  Zvvaius)y 


'  In  short,  the  KSyos  ffw§ptiaruc6s  of 
the  Stoics.  « 

*  Supposed  to  mean  either  numero' 
Uone;  or  splendour.  But  why  not  derive 
the  word  from  ^^pal  The  ten  are: 
Crown,  Wisdom,  InteUigenoe,  Merey^ 
J^dfmmd,  Beauty,  Trivrnph^  PraUe, 
IbwiuUUion,  Mnodim, 

'  For  the  teaching  of  Eastern  Judaism 
in  this  xespecti  see  Appendix  IL :  *  Philo 


and  Rabbinic  Theology.* 

*  A  very  interesting  question  arises: 
how  far  Philo  was  acquainted  with,  and 
influenced  by,  the  Jewish  traditional  law 
or  the  Halakhah.  This  has  been  treated 
by  Dr.  B.  Bitter  in  an  able  tractate  (Philo 
u.  die  Halacb.)*  although  he  attributes 
more  to  Philo  than  the  evidence  seems  to 
admit. 
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and  Power  (i^ovaia),  as  the  Ruling  Potency  (fiaaiXncff  Svvafui)^ 
proving  this  by  a  curious  etymological  derivation  of  the  words  for 
*Grod'  and  'Lord*  (Seo^  and  Kvpio9) — apparently  unconscious  that 
the  LXX.,  in  direct  contradiction,  translated  Jehovah  by  Lord 
(ievpio9),  and  Elohim  by  God  (Sbos)  !  These  two  Potencies  of  good- 
ness and  power,  Philo  sees  in  the  two  Cherubim,  and  in  the  two 
*  Angels  *  which  accompanied  God  (the  Divine  Word),  when  on  His 
way  to  destroy  the  cities  of  the  plain.  But  there  were  more  than 
these  two  Potencies.  In  one  place  Philo  enumerates  six,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  The  Potencies  issued  from  Gt)d 
as  the  beams  from  the  light,  as  the  waters  fix)m  the  spring,  as  the 
breath  from  a  person ;  they  were  immanent  in  God,  and  yet  also 
without  Him — motions  on  the  part  of  God,  and  yet  independent 
beings.  They  were  the  ideal  world,  which  in  its  impulse  outwards, 
meeting  matter,  produced  this  material  world  of  ours.  They  were 
also  the  angels  of  God — His  messengers  to  man,  the  media  tJirough 
whom  He  revealed  Himself.' 

3.  The  Logos, — Viewed  in  its  bearing  on  New  Testament  teach- 
ing, this  part  of  Philo's  system  raises  the  most  interesting  questions. 
But  it  is  just  here  that  our  difficulties  are  greatest.  We  can  under- 
stand the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Logos  as  the  '  archetypal  idea,' 
and  that  of  the  Stoics  as  of  the  *  world-reason '  pervading  matter. 
Similarly,  we  can  perceive,  how  the  Apocrypha— especially  the  Book 
of  Wisdom — following  up  the  Old  Testament  typical  trutii  concern- 
ing *  Wisdom '  (as  specially  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs)  almost 
arrived  so  far  as  to  present  *  Wisdom '  as  a  special  *  Subsistence '  (hy- 
postatising  it).  More  than  this,  in  Talmudical  writings  we  find  men- 
tion not  only  of  the  Shem,  or  *  Name,'  *  but  also  of  the  *  Shekhinah,' 
God  as  manifest  and  present,  which  is  sometimes  also  presented  as 
the  Ruach  ha  Qodesh,  or  Holy  Spirit.*  But  in  the  Targumim  we 
meet  yet  another  expression,  which,  strange  to  say,  never  occurs  in  the 


I  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  here  between  Philo  and 
Rabbiiiism.  Philo  holds  that  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  brought  about  by  the 
P^enoiei^  but  that  the  Law  was  given 
directly  through  Moses,  and  not  by  the 
mediation  of  angels.  But  this  latter  was 
certainly  the  view  generally  entertained 
in  Palestine  as  expressed  in  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  Deut.  zxxii.  2,  in  the  Tar- 
gumim on  that  passage,  and  more  fully 
still  in  Joi.  Ant.  zv.  5.  3,  in  the  Mid- 
rashim  and  in  the  Talmud,  where  we  are 


told  (Mace.  24  a)  that  only  the  open- 
ing words,  *  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God» 
thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  Me,* 
were  spoken  by  God  Himself.  Comp. 
also  Acts  vii.  38,  53 ;  Gal.  iii  19 ;  Heb. 
ii.  2. 

*  Bdmmefnchad,  *appropriatum ;  *  ham- 
mephoratht  *  expositum,'  *  separatum,'  tiiie 

*  tetragrammaton,'  or  four-lettered  name, 
n)n^      There    was    also  a  Skmn   with 

•  twelve,'  and  one  with  'forty-two  *  lettera 
(Kidd.  71  a). 
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TaJmwd}  It  is  that  of  the  Memra^  Logos,  or '  Word/  Not  that  the  term 
is  exdosively  applied  to  the  Divine  Logos.*  But  it  stands  out  as  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  literature,  that  God — not  as  in  His  per- 
manent manifestation,  or  manifest  Presence — but  as  revealing  Himself, 
is  designated  ifamra.  Altogether  that  term,  as  applied  to  God,  occurs 
in  the  Targum  Onkelos  1 79  times,  in  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum  99 
times,  andin  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  32 1  times.  A  critical  analysis 
shows  that  in  82  instances  in  Onkelos,  in  71  instances  in  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,  and  in  213  instances  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan,  the 
designation  Memra  is  not  only  distinguished  from  Gk)d,  but  evidently 
refers  to  God  as  revealing  Himself.'  But  what  does  this  imply  ?  The 
distinction  between  God  and  the  Menvra  of  Jehovah  ia  marked  in  many 
passages.^  Similarly,  the  Memra  of  Jelwvah  is  distinguished  from  the 
Shekhinah}  Nor  is  the  term  used  instead  of  the  sacred  word  Jehovah ;  * 
nor  for  the  well-known  Old  Testament  expression  ^  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord ; '  ^  nor  yet  for  the  MetcUron  of  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  of 
the  Talmud.®  Does  it  then  represent  an  older  tradition  underl^  ing  all 
these  ?  '  Beyond  this  Rabbinic  theology  has  not  preserved  to  us  the 
doctrine  of  Personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.     And  yet,  if  words 


*  i>ry  (Neahebr.  W5rterb.  i.  p.  874  a) 
Reems  to  imply  that  in  the  Midrash  the 
term  dibhur  occapies  the  same  place  and 
meaning.  But  with  all  deference  I  can- 
not agree  with  this  opinion,  nor  do  the 
passages  quoted  bear  it  out. 

*  The  'word/  as  spoken,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  *  Word  *  as  speaking,  or 
reyealing  Himsell  The  formeris  genendly 
designated  by  the  term  *pithgama.*  Thus 
in  Gen.  zr.  1, '  After  these  words  (things) 
came  the  "pithgama**  ot  Jehovah  to 
\bram  in  prophecy,  sajring.  Fear  not, 
ikbram.  My  **  Memra  **  shall  be  thy 
fftrength,  and  thy  very  great  reward.'  Still, 
the  term  Memra,  as  applied  not  only  to 
man,  but  also  in  reference  to  Qod,  is  not 
always  the  equivalent  of  '  the  Logos.' 

'  The  various  passages  in  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  the  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Pseudo-Jonathan  Taigum  on  the  Penta- 
teuch will  be  found  enumerated  and 
classified,  as  those  in  which  it  is  a  doubt- 
ful,  9k  fair,  or  an  v/nqwMtionaJbU  inference, 
that  the  word  Memra  is  intended  for 
God  revealing  Himself,  in  Appendix  IL : 
'  Philo  and  Rabbinic  Theology.' 

*  As,  for  example.  Gen.  xxviii.  21,  *  the 
Memra  of  Jehovah  shall  be  my  God.' 

'  As,  for  example,  Num.  xxiii.  21,  'the 
Memra  of  Jehovah  their  God  is  their 
helper,  and  the  Shekhinah  of  their  King 


is  in  the  midst  of  them.' 

*  That  term  is  often  used  by  Onkelos. 
Besides,  the  expression  itself  is  *the 
Memra  of  Jehovah.' 

*  Onkelos  only  once  (in  Kx.  iv.  24) 
paraphrases  Jehovah  by  *  Malakha.' 

'  Metatron,  either  «  ficr^  0ft6vov,  or 
lirrk  riparror.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxiii. 
20),  *the  Prince  of  the  World,'  *  the 
Prince  of  the  Face '  or  *  of  the  Presence,' 
as  they  call  him  ;  he  who  sits  in  the  inner- 
most chamber  before  God,  while  the  other 
angels  only  hear  His  commands  from  be- 
MndflMTeQCOhag.  16a;  16a/  Toseft  ad 
Chull.  60  a ;  Jeb.  16  b).  This  Metatron  of 
the  Talmud  and  the  Kabbalah  is  also 
the  Adam  Qadfiion,  or  archetypal  man. 

*  Of  deep  interest  is  Onkelos'  render* 
ing  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  27,  where,  instead  of 
*  uDdemeath  are  the  everlasting  arms,' 
Onkelos  has,  *and  by  His  Memra  was 
the  world  created,'  exactly  as  in  St.  John 
i.  10.  Now  this  divergence  of  Onkelos 
from  the  Hebrew  text  seems  unaccount- 
able. m,ner,  whose  inaugural  disserta- 
tion, *  De  Onkelosoejusque  paraph.  Chald.' 
Lips.  1820,  most  modem  writers  have 
foUowed  (with  amplifications,  chiefly 
from  Luzzato*9  Philoxenus),  makes  no 
reference  to  this  passage,  nor  do  his  suc- 
cessors, so  far  as  I  know.    It  is  curiout 
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have  any  meaning,  the  Memra  is  a  hypostasili,  though  the  difitinction 
of  permanent,  personal  Subsistence  is  not  marked.  Nor  yet,  to 
complete  this  subject,  is  the  Memra  identified  with  the  Messii^.  In 
the  Targum  Onkelos  distinct  mention  is  twice  made  of  Hitn,^  while 
in  the  other  Targumim  no  fewer  than  seventy-one  Biblical  passages 
are  rendered  with  explicit  reference  to  Him. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  views  expressed  by  Philo  about  the  Logos  we 
find  that  they  are  hesitating,  and  even  contradictory.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  plain :  the  Logos  of  Philo  is  not  the  Memra  of  the  Targumim. 
For,  the  expression  Memra  ultimately  rests  on  theological,  that  of 
Logos  on  philosophical  grounds.  Again,  the  Logos  of  Philo  approxi- 
mates more  closely  to  the  Metatron  of  the  Talmud  and  Kabbalah.  As 
they  speak  of  him  as  the  *  Prince  of  the  Face,'  who  bore  the  name  of 
his  Lord,  so  Philo  represents  the  Logos  as  Hhe  eldest  Angel,'  Hhe 
many-named  Archangel,'  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  view  that  the 
name  JeHoYaH  unfolded  its  meaning  in  seventy  names  for  the  Gk>d- 
head.''  As  they  speak  of  the  'Adam  Qadmon,'  so  Philo  of  the  Logos 
as  the  human  reflection  of  the  eternal  Qod.  And  in  both  these  respects, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  appeals  to  ancient  teaching.* 

What,  then,  is  the  Logos  of  Philo  ?  Not  a  concrete  personality,  and 
yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  not  strictly  impersonal,  nor  merely  apro- 


that,  as  our  present  Hebrew  text  of  this 
verse  oonsists  of  three  words,  so  does  the 
rendering  of  Onkelos,  and  that  both  end 
^  with  the  same  word.  Is  the  rendering  of 
Onkelos  then  a  paraphrase,  or  does  it 
represent  another  reading  f  Another  in- 
teresting passage  is  Deut.  viii.  3.  Its  quo- 
tation by  Christ  in  St.  Matt.  iv.  4  is  deeply 
interesting,  as  read  in  the  light  of  the  ren- 
dering of  Onkelos,  *  Not  by  bread  alone  is 
man  suBtainad,  but  btr  eyerr  forthcom- 
ing Memra  from  beiore  Jeaorah  shall 
man  live.*  Tet  another  rendering  of 
Onkelos  is  significantly  illustrative  of 
1  Ck>r.  X.  1-  4.  He  renders  Deut.  zzxiii.  8 
*with  power  He  brought  them  out  of 
Bgypt  i  they  were  led  under  thy  cloud ; 
they  journeyed  according  to  (by)  thy 
Memra.'  Does  this  represent  a  differ- 
ence in  the  Hebrew  from  the  admitted- 
ly difficult  text  in  our  present  Bible  7 
Winer  refers  to  it  as  an  instance  in  which 
Onkelos  'suopte  ingenio  et  copiose  ad- 
modum  eloquitur  vatum  divinorum  men- 
tern,'  adding, '  ita  ut  de  his,  quas  singulis 
vooibus  inesse  crediderit,  significationibus 
non  possit  reote  judicari ; '  and  Winer's 
successors  say  much  the  same.  But  this 
is  to  state,  not  to  explain,  the  difficulty. 
In  general,  we  may  here  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  question  of  the  Targumim 


has  scarcely  received  as  yet  BOffloie&t^ 
treatment  Mr.  Dgut9eh*i  Article  in 
Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible '  (since 
reprinted  in  his  *  Remains')  is,  though 
brilliantly  written,  unsatiiftMrtory.  Dr. 
Davidttm  (in  Kitto*s  OycHop,,  rol.  ill. 
pp.  948-9S6)  is,  as  always,  careful^  la- 
borious, and  learned.  Dr.  Volek*s  article 
(in  Hereog's  Real-BncykL,  voL  xv.  pp. 
672-683)  is  without  much  intrinsic  value, 
though  painstaking.  We  mention  these 
articles,  besides  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  (Keil,  De  Wette*8chrader,  Bleelt- 
Kamphausen,  Beuss),  and  the  works  of 
Zunt,  Geiger,  Ndldeke,  and  other8,to  whom 
partial  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Frankers  interesting  and  learned  book  (Zn 
dem  Targum  der  Propheten)  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  the  Taigum  Jonathan,  on 
which  it  was  impossible  to  enter  within 
our  limits.  As  modem  brochures  of 
interest  the  following  three  may  be  men« 
tioned :  Moffhmim,  Anthr(^morphien  bet 
Onkelos;  (?fYNiMfutftf»,DieJonath.Pentat. 
Uebers.  im  YerhAltn.  s.  Haladia}  aiMl 
Singer,  Onkelos  im  VerhUtn.  s.  Halaoha. 

*  See  the  enumeration  of  these  70 
Names  in  the  Baal-ha-Tarim  on  Nnmbi 
zi.  16. 

*  Gomp.  aUgfiriO,  a.  a.,  pp.  SSl-lM. 
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perty  o[  the  Deity,  bat  the  shadow,  as  it  were,  which  the  light  of  God  GHAP. 
casts — and  if  Himself  light,  only  the  manifested  reflection  of  Otod,  His  IV 
SfHritual,  even  as  the  world  is  His  material,  habitation.  Moreover,  the  ^  '  " 
Logos  is  ^  the  image  of  God '  (gUcov)^  upon  which  man  was  made,*  or,  *  Qta.  1 97 
to  use  the  Platonic  term,  ^the  archetypal  idea.'  As  regards  the 
relation  between  the  Logos  and  the  two  fundamental  Potencies  (from 
which  all  others  issue),  the  latter  are  variously  represented — on  the  one 
hand,  as  proceeding  from  the  Logos ;  and  on  the  other,  as  themselves 
constituting  the  Logos.  As  regards  the  world,  the  Logos  is  its  real 
being.  He  is  also  its  archetype ;  moreover  the  instrument  (jipyavov) 
through  Whom  God  created  all  things.  If  the  Logos  separates  between 
God  and  the  worid,  it  is  rather  as  intermediary :  He  separates,  but  He 
also  unites.  But  chiefly  does  this  hold  true  as  regards  the  relation 
between  Gkxl  and  man.  The  Logos  announces  and  interprets  to  man  the 
will  and  mind  of  God  (ip/ji/rfveif9  ical  irpoif^riTfis) ;  He  acts  as  mediator ; 
He  is  the  real  High-Priest,  and  as  such  by  His  purity  takes  away  the 
sins  of  man,  and  by  His  intercession  procures  for  us  the  mercy  of 
Grod.  Hence  Philo  designates  Him  not  only  as  the  High-Priest,  but  as 
the  '  Paradete.'  He  is  also  the  sun  whose  rays  enlighten  man,  the 
medium  of  Divine  revelation  to  the  soul ;  the  Manna,  or  support  of 
spiritual  life;  He  Who  dwells  in  the  soul.  And  so  the  Logos  is, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  Melchisedek,  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God, 
the  king  of  righteousness  {fiaaCKsvs  SUaioi),  and  the  king  of  Salem 
{fiaaCKavB  elpi^vrji),  Who  brings  righteousness  and  peace  to  the  soul.^ 
But  the  Logos '  does  not  come  into  any  soul  that  is  dead  in  sin.'  That 
there  is  close  similarity  of  form  between  these  Alexandrian  views  and 
much  in  the  argumentation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  must  be 
evident  to  all — no  less  than  that  there  is  the  widest  possible  divergence 
in  substance  and  spirit.*  The  Logos  of  Philo  is  shadowy,  unreal,  not  a 
Person ;  *  there  is  no  need  of  an  atonement ;  the  High-Priest  inter- 
cedes, but  has  no  sacrifice  to  offer  as  the  basis  of  His  intercession,  least 
of  all  that  of  Himself;  the  old  Testament  types  are  only  typical  ideas. 


^DeLec 
AllegTui 
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I  For  a  full  discofision  of  this  siml- 
laritj  of  form,  and  diveiigence  of  spirit, 
between  Philo — or,  rather,  between  Alex- 
andrianism — and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
masterly  treatise  by  Riehm  (Der  Lehr- 
begrlff  d.  Hebraerbr.  ed.  1867,  especially 
pp.  247-268,  411-424,  668-670,  and  855- 
860).  The  author's  general  view  on  the 
subject  is  well  and  convincingly  formu- 
lated on  p.  249.  We  must,  however,  add, 
in  opposition  to  Riehm,  that,  by  hln  own 

VOL.  I. 


showing,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  displays  few  traces  of  a  Palei^ 
tinian  training. 

*  On  the  subject  of  Philo's  Logos 
generally  the  brochure  of  Ha/moch  (K6- 
nigsberg,  1879)  deserves  penisal,  although 
it  does  not  furnish  much  that  is  new. 
In  general,  the  student  of  Philo  ought 
especially  to  study  the  sketch  by  Z^ler 
in  his  Philosoohie  der  Qr.,  vol,  ill.  pt.  IL 
Srd  ed.  pp.  838-418. 
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BOOK  not  typical  facts ;  they  point  to  a  Prototypal  Idea  in  the  eternal  past, 
I  not  to  an  Antitypal  Person  and  Fact  in  history ;  there  is  no  cleansing 
*  '  of  the  soul  by  blood,  no  sprinkling  of  the  Mercy  Seat,  no  access  for  all 
through  the  rent  veil  into  the  immediate  Presence  of  Otod ;  nor  yet  a 
quickening  of  the  soul  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  If 
the  argumentation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  Alexandrian,  it  is 
an  Alexandrianism  which  is  overcome  and  past,  which  only  furnishes 
the  form,  not  the  substance ;  the  vessel,  not  its  contents.  The  closer 
H  refore  the  outward  similarity,  the  greater  is  the  contrast  in 
substance. 

The  vast  difference  between  Alexandrianism  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  appear  still  .more  clearly  in  the  views  of  Philo  on  Comnology 
and  Anthropology.  In  regard  to  the  former,  his  results  in  some  respects 
Tun  parallel  to  those  of  the  students  of  mysticism  in  the  Talmud,  and 
of  the  Kabbalists.  Together  with  the  Stoic  view,  which  represented 
Otod  as  '  the  active  cause '  of  this  world,  and  matter  as  '  the  passive,' 
Philo  holds  the  Platonic  idea,  that  matter  was  something  existent,  and 
that  it  resisted  God.^  Such  speculations  must  have  been  current 
among  the  Jews  long  before,  to  judge  by  certain  warnings  given  by  the 
Son  of  Sirach.*  *  And  Stoic  views  of  the  origin  of  the  world  seem 
implied  even  in  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (i.  7 ;  vii.  24  ; 
viii.  1  ;  xii.  1).'  The  mystics  in  the  Talmud  arrived  at  similar 
conclusions,  not  through  Greek,  but  through  Persian  teaching.  Their 
speculations  ^  boldly  entered  on  the  dangerous  ground,^  forbidden  to 
the  many,  scarcely  allowed  to  the  few,®  where  such  deep  questions  as 
the  origin  of  our  world  and  its  connection  with  God  were  discussed. 
It  was,  perhaps,  only  a  beautiful  poetic  figure,  that  Qod  had  taken  of 
the  dust  under  the  throne  of  His  glory,  and  cast  it  upon  the  waters, 
8heB.B.iB  which  thus  became  earth.^     But  so  far  did  isolated  teachers  become 
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*  With  singular  and  characteristic 
inconsistency,  Philo,  however,  ascribes 
also  to  Qod  the  creation  of  niatter  (de 
8omn.  i.  13). 

*  So  the  Talmndists  certainly  under- 
stood it,  Jer.  Chag.  ii  1. 

■  Ck)mp.  Orimm,  £zeg.  Handb.  zu 
d.  Apokr.,  Lief.  vi.  pp.  56,  66. 

*  They  were  arranged  into  those  con- 
cerning the  Maasty  Bereahith  (Creation), 
and  the  Mousey  Merkabhah, '  the  chariot ' 
of  Bzekiel's  vision  (Providence  in  the 
widest  sense,  or  Qod's  manifestation  in 
the  created  world). 

■  Of  the  four  celebrities  who  entered 
the  ^Pudes,'  or  encloeed  Pamdise  of 


theosophic  speculation,  one  became  an 
apostate,  another  died,  a  third  went  wrong 
(Ben  Soma),  and  only  Akiba  esci^ied  un- 
scathed, according  to  the  Scripture  saying, 
*Draw  me,  and  we  will  run'  (Chag.  14  b), 
'  *  It  is  not  lawful  to  enter  upog  the 
Maoiey  Bereshith  in  presence  of  two,  nor 
upon  the  Merkabkah  in  presence  of  one, 
unless  he  be  a  '*  sage,"  and  understands  of 
his  own  knowledge.  Any  one  who  ratio- 
cinates on  these  four  things,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  he  had  not  been  bom : 
What  is  above,  and  what  is  below;  what 
was  afore,  and  what  shall  be  hereafter/ 
(Chag.  U.  1.) 
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intoxicated  ^  bjr  the  new  wine  of  these  strange  speculations,  that  they     CHAP, 
whispered  it  to  one  another  that  water  was  the  original  element  of  the        IV^ 
world,'  which  had  successively  been  hardened  into  snow  and  then  into 
earth.*  '    Other  and  later  teachers  fixed  upon  the  air  or  the  fire  as  the  *  J«r.  GhH 
original  element,  arguing  the  pre-existence  of  matter  from  the  use  of 
the  word  *  made '  in  Qen.  i.  7,  instead  of  ^  created.'     Some  modified 
this  view,  and  suggested  that  God  had  originally  created  the  three 
elements  of  water,  air  or  spirit,  and  fire,  from  which  all  else  was 
developed.^    Traces  also  occur  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of 
things,  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  of  Plato.^  kBcr.B.L 

Like  Plato  and  the  Stoics,  Philo  regarded  matter  as  devoid  of  all 
quality,  and  even  form.  Matter  in  itself  was  dead — ^more  than  that, 
it  was  evil.  This  matter,  which  was  already  existing,  God  formed 
(not  made),  like  an  architect  who  uses  his  materials  according  to  a 
pre-existing  plan — which  in  this  case  was  the  archetypal  world. 

This  was  creation,  or  rather  formation,  brought  about  not  by  God 
Himself,  but  by  the  Potencies,  especially  by  the  Logos,  Who  was  the 
connecting  bond  of  all.  As  for  Otod^  His  only  direct  work  was  the 
soul,  and  that  only  of  the  good,  not  of  the  evil.  Man's  immaterial 
part  had  a  twofold  aspect :  earthwards,  as  Sensuousness  (aXaO fiats) ; 
and  heavenwards,  as  Reason  (yovi).  The  sensuous  part  of  the  soul 
was  connected  with  the  body.  It  had  no  heavenly  past,  and  would 
have  no  future.  But  '  Reason '  (yovi)^  was  that  breath  of  true  life 
which  God  had  breathed  into  man  (irvsv/jLo)  whereby  the  earthy 
became  the  higher,  living  spirit,  with  its  various  faculties.  Before 
time  began  the  soul  was  without  body,  an  archetype,  the  '  heavenly 
man,'  pure  spirit  in  Paradise  (virtue),  yet  even  so  longing  after  its 
ultimate  archetype,  God.     Some  of  these  pure  spirits  descended  into 

>  *  Ben  Soma  went  astray  (mentally):  A  veiy  canons  idea  is  that  of  R.  Joshua 

he  shook  the  (Jewish)  world.'  ben    Levi,  according  to  which  all  the 

*  That  criticism,  which  one  wonld  de-  works  of  creation  were  really  finished  on 
signate  as  impertinent,  which  wonld  find  the  first  day,  and  only,  as  it  were,  ex- 
tins  view  in  2  Peter  iii.  6,  is,  alas  I  not  tended  on  the  other  days.  This  also 
confined  to  Jewish  writers,  but  hazarded  represents  really  a  doubt  of  the  Biblical 
even  by  De  Wette.  account  of  creation.    Strange  though  it 

"  Jndah    bar    Pazl,    in    the    second  may  sound,  the  doctrine  of  development 

centniy.     Ben  Soma  lived  in  the  fizBt  was  derived  from  the  words  (Gen.  ii.  4). 

century  of  our  era.  *  These  are  the  generations  of  heaven  and 

*  According  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day 
(Ber.  i.  1)  the  firmament  was  at  first  soft,  when  Jahveh  Elohim  made  earth  and 
and  only  gradually  became  hard.  Ac-  heavens.'  It  was  argued,  that  the  ez- 
oording  to  Ber.  B.  10,  Qod  created  the  pression  implied,  they  were  developed 
world  from  a  mixture  of  fire  and  snow,  from  the  day  in  which  they  had  been 
other  Babbis  suggesting  four  original  created.  Others  seem  to  have  held,  that 
elements,  according  to  the  quarters  of  the  the  three  principal  things  that  were 
globe,  or  else  six,  adding  to  them  that  created — earth,  heaven,  and  water— re- 
which  is  above  and  that  which  is  below,  mained,  each  for  three  days,  at  the  end 
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bodies  and  so  lost  tlieir  parity.  Or  elae,  the  union  was  brought  about 
by  Ood  and  by  powers  lower  than  God  (dsemons,  hrffniovfrfoC).  To 
the  latter  is  doe  our  earthly  part.  God  breathed  on  the  formation, 
and  the  '  earthly  Season '  became  '  intelligent/  '  spiritoal '  soul  i^^vxfi 
poipdy     Onr  earthly  part  alone  is  the  seat  of  sin.^ 

This  leads  us  to  the  great  question  of  Original  Sin.  Heie  the 
views  of  Fhilo  are  those  of  the  Eastern  Rabbis.  But  both  are  en- 
tirely difibrent  from  those  on  which  the  argument  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  turns.  It  was  neither  at  the  feet  of  GamaKel,  nor  yet 
from  Jewish  Hellenism,  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  learned  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  The  statement  that  as  in  Adam  all  spiritually  died,  so 
in  Messiah  all  should  be  made  alive,^  finds  absolutely  no  parallel  in 
Jewish  writings.'  What  may  be  called  the  starting  point  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  guilt  and  sin,  through  the 
fall  of  Adam,  and  of  the  consequent  entire  and  helpless  corruption  of 
our  nature,  is  entirely  unknown  to  Rabbinical  Judaism.  The  reign  of 
physical  death  was  indeed  traced  to  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.^  But 
the  Talmud  expressly  teaches,^  that  Gk>d  originally  created  man  with 
two  propensities,^  one  to  good  and  one  to  evil  (Yetser  tobh,  and  Yetder 
hcurafi).     The  evil  impulse  began  immediately  after  birth.^'^    But  it 

of  wbidi   they  respectiyely   developed 
what  is  connected  with  them  (Ber.  B.  12). 

*  For  further  notices  on  the  Cosmology 
and  Anthropology  of  Fhilo,  see  Appen- 
dix IL :  *  Philo  and  Rabbinic  Theology.' 

*  We  cannot  help  quoting  the  beauti- 
ful Haggadio  explanation  of  the  name 
Adam,  according  to  its  three  letters, 
A,  D,  M — as  including  these  three  names, 
Adam,  Davids  MeMtiak, 

'  Raiftnundus  Martini,  in  his  *Pugio 
Pldei '  (orig.  ed.  p.  676 ;  ed.  Voisin  et 
Carpufv,  pp.  866,  867),  qnotes  from  the 
book  Siphri:  *Go  and  learn  the  merit 
of  Mesaah  the  King,  and  the  reward 
of  the  righteous  from  the  first  Adam, 
on  whom  was  laid  only  one  command- 
ment of  a  prohibitive  character,  and  be 
transgressed  it.  See  how  many  deaths 
were  appointed  on  him,  and  on  his  gene- 
rations, and  on  the  generations  of  his 
generations  to  the  end  of  all  generations. 
(  Wun$oh€,  Leiden  d.  Mess.  p.  65,  makes 
here  an  unwarrantable  addition  in  his 
translation.)  But  which  attribute  (mea- 
suring?) is  the  greater — the  attribute 
of  goodness  or  the  attribute  of  punish- 
ment (retribution)?  He  aniweied,  the 
attribute  of  goodness  is  the  greater,  and 
the  attribute  of  punishment  the  less.  And 
Messiah  the  King,  who  was  chastened 
and  suffered  for  the  transgressors,  as  it  is 
■aid,  "He  was  wounded  for  onr  trans- 


gressions,** and  so  on — how  much  more 
shall  He  justify  (miUce  righteous — by  His 
merit)  all  generations ;  and  this  is  what 
is  meant  when  it  ia  written,  "And 
Jehovah  made  to  meet  upon  Him  the  nn 
of  us  all."'  We  have  rendered  this 
passage  as  literally  as  possible,  but  we  are 
bound  to  add  that  it  is  luft  found  in 
any  now  existing  copy  of  Sipkri, 

*  Death  is  not  considered  an  absolute 
evil.  In  ^ort,  all  the  various  conse- 
quences which  Rabbinical  writings  ascribe 
to  the  sin  of  Adam  may  be  designated 
either  as  physical,  or,  if  mental,  ae 
amounting  only  to  detriment,  loss,  or  im- 
perfectness.  These  results  had  been 
partially  counteracted  by  Abraham,  and 
would  be  fully  removed  by  the  Messiah. 
Neither  Enoch  nor  Elijah  had  sinned,  and 
accordingly  they  did  not  die.  Comp. 
generally,  Hambwryer,  Qeist  d.  Agada, 
pp.  81-84,  and  in  regard  to  death  as  con- 
nected with  Adam,  p.  85. 

*  These  are  also  hypostatised  as  Angels. 
Comp.  Levy,  Chald.  Worterb.  p.  942  a\ 
Neuhebr.  Worterb.  p.  259,  a,  h, 

*  Or  with  *  two  reins,'  the  one,  advising 
to  good,  being  at  his  right,  t^e  other, 
counselling  evU,  at  his  left,  acooiding  to 
Eccles.  X.  2  (Ber.  61  a,  towards  the  end 
of  the  page). 

^  In  a  sense  its  existence  was  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  this  world. 
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WM  within  the  power  of  man  to  vaaqniflh  sin,  and  to  attain  perfect 
righteoosnefls ;  in  fact,  this  stage  had  actually  been  attained.^ 

Similarly,  Philo  regarded  the  soul  of  the  child  as  '  naked '  (Adam 
and  Eve),  a  sort  of  tabula  rasa^  as  wax  whidi  God  would  &in  form 
and  mould.  But  this  state  ceased  when  '  affection '  presented  itself 
to  reason,  and  thus  sensuous  lust  arose,  which  was  the  spring  of  all 
sin.  The  grand  task,  then,  was  to  get  rid  of  the  sensuous,  and  to 
rise  to  the  spiritual.  In  this,  the  ethical  part  of  his  system,  Philo 
was  most  under  the  influence  of  Stoic  philosophy.  We  might  almost 
say,  it  is  no  longer  the  Hebrew  who  Helleniees,  but  the  Hellene  who 
Hebraises.  And  yet  it  is  here  also  that  the  most  ingenious  and  wide* 
reaching  allegorisms  of  Scripture  are  introduced.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  convey  an  idea  of  how  brilliant  this  method  becomes  in  the 
hands  of  Philo,  how  universal  its  application,  or  how  captivating  it 
most  hare  proved.  Philo  describes  man's  state  as,  first  one  of  sen- 
BuousnesB,  but  also  of  unrest,  misery,  and  unsatisfied  longing.  If  per* 
sisted  in,  it  would  end  in  complete  spiritual  insensibility.^  But  from 
this  state  the  soul  must  pass  to  one  of  devotion  to  reason.'  This 
change  might  be  accomplished  in  one  of  three  ways :  first,  by  study 
— of  which  physical  was  the  lowest ;  next,  that  which  embraced  the 
ordinary  circle  of  knowledge ;  and  lastly,  the  highest,  that  of  Divine 
philosophy.  The  second  method  was  AsJcms:  discipline,  or  prac- 
tice, when  the  soul  turned  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  But  the 
best  of  all  was  the  third  way :  the  free  unfolding  of  that  spiritual 
life  which  cometh  neither  from  study  nor  discipline,  but  from  a 
natural  good  disposition.  And  in  that  state  the  soul  had  true  rest  ^ 
and  joy.* 

Here  we  must  for  the  present  pause.^  Brief  as  this  sketch  of 
Hellenism  has  been,  it  must  have  brought  the  question  vividly  before 
the  mind,  whether  and  how  tax  certain  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
especially  the  fourth  Oospel,^  are  connected  with  the  direction  of 
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The  conflict  between  these  two  impulses 
constituted  the  moral  life  of  man. 

■  The  •olitaxy  exception  here  is  4 
Bsdxas,  where  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is  most  strongly  expressed, 
beiag  evidently  derived  from  New  Tes- 
tament teaching.  Oomp.  especially  4 
Esdias  (our  Apocryphal  2  Ksdras)  vli 
4^.63,  and  other  passages.  Wherein  the 
hope  of  safety  lay,  appears  in  ch.  ix; 

'  Symbolised  by  Lot's  wife. 

'  fiymboUsed  by  Ebh^,  Hebrew. 

*  llie  Sabbath,  Jerusalem. 

■  For  further  details  on  these  points 
fee  Appendix  IL:  *Philo  and  Babbinio 


Theology.* 

*  The  views  of  Philo  on  the  Messiah 
will  be  presented  in  another  connection. 

'  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the 
question  of  the  composition,  date,  and  au- 
Uiorship  of  the  four  Gospels.  But  as  re- 
gards the  point  on  which  negative  criticism 
has  of  late  spoken  strongest — and  on 
which,  indeed,  (as  Weiss  rightly  remarks) 
the  very  existence  of  'the  Tiibingen 
School '  depends — that  of  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  I  would 
refer  to  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu  (1882:  voLi 
pp.  84-139),  and  to  JDr.  Salman's  Intend* 
to  the  New  Test  pp.  26^-866. 
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thought  described  in  the  preceding  pages.     Without  yielding  to  that 
school  of  critics,  whose  perverse  ingenuity  discerns  everywhere  a 
sinister  motive  or  tendency  in  the  Evangelic  Yniters/  it  is  evident 
that  each  of  them  had  a  special  object  in  view  in  constructing  his 
narrative  of  the  One  Life ;  and  primarily  addressed  himself  to  a  special 
audience.     If,  without  entering  into  elaborate  discussion,  we  might, 
according  to  St.  Luke  i.  2,  regard  the  narrative  of  St.  Mark  as  the 
grand  representative  of  that  authentic  '  narration '  (!^iiiyffa'tf)y  though 
not  by  Apostles,'  which  was  in  circulation,  and  the  Gospel  by  St. 
Matthew  as  representing  the  '  tradition '  handed  down  (the  irapaZoaisi)^ 
by  the  Apostolic  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word,'  we  should 
reach' the  following  results.     Our  oldest  Grospel-narrative  is  that  by 
St.  Mark,  which,  addressing  itself  to  no  class  in  particular,  sketches 
in  rapid  outlines  the^  picture  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  alike  for  all 
men.     Next  in   order  of  time   comes  our  present   Gospel   by  St. 
Matthew.     It  goes  a  step  further  back  than  that  by  St.  Mark,  and 
gives  not  only  the  genealogy,  but  the  history  of  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Jesus.     Even  if  we  had  not  the  consensus  of  tradition,  every  one 
must  feel  that  this  Gospel  is  Hebrew  in  its  cast,  in  its  citations  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  its  whole  bearing.     Taking  its  key-note 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  that  grand  Messianic  text-book  of  Eastern 
Judaism  at  the  time,  and  as  re-echoed  in  the  Book  of  Enoch — which 
expresses  the  popular  apprehension  of  Daniel's  Messianic  idea — it 
presents  the  Messiah  chiefly  as  ^  the  Son  of  Man,'  ^  the  Son  of  David, 
*the  Son  of  Grod.'    We  have  here  the  fulfilment.^f  Old  Testament  law 
and  prophecy ;  the  realisation  of  Old  Testament  life,  faith,  and  hope. 
Third  in  point  of  time  is  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke,  which,  passing  back 
another  step,  gives  us  not  only  the  history  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but 
also  that  of  John,  *  the  preparer  of  the,  way.'     It  is  Pauline,  and 
addresses  itself,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  presents  the  Person  of  the 
Messiah,  it  may  be  *to  the  Jew  first,'  but  certainly  'also  to  the  Greek. 
The  term  which  St.  Luke,  alone  of  all  Gospel  writers,*  applies  to 


'  No  one  not  aoquainted  with  this 
literature  can  imagine  the  character 
of  the  arguments  sometimes  used  by 
a  certain  class  of  critics.  To  say  that 
they  proceed  on  the  most  forced  per- 
version of  the  natural  and  obvious 
meaning  of  passages,  is  but  little.  But 
one  cannot  restrain  moral  indignation  on 
finding  that  to  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
is  imputed,  on  such  grounds,  not  only 
systematic  falsehood,  but  falsehood  wiUi 
Uie  most  sinister  motives. 


*  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
narration  of  St.  Mark  was  not  itself  de- 
rived chiefly  from  Apostolic  preaching, 
especially  that  of  St.  Peter.  &  general, 
the  question  of  the  authorship  and  souioe 
of  the  various  Gk>8pels  must  be  reserved 
for  separate  treatment  in  another  place. 

■  Comp.  Mangoii£%  ed.  of  Bletih^  Binl. 
in  d.  N.T.  (3te  Aufl.  1876),  p.  346. 

«  With  the  sole  ezcep&on  of  St.  Matt 
zii  18,  where  the  expression  is  a  qnoti^ 
Hon  from  the  LXX.  of  Is.  xliL  L 
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Jesus,  is  that  of  the  waif  or  '  servant '  of  God,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Isaiah  had  spoken  of  the  Messiah  as  the  '  Ebhed  Jehovah,' '  servant  of 
ihe  Lord/  St.  Lake's  is,  so  to  speak,  the*  Isaiah-Grospel,  presenting 
ihe  Christ  in  His  bearing  on  the  history  of  God's  Kingdom  and  of  the 
world — as  God's  Elect  Servant  in  Whom  He  delighted.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  to  adopt  a  beantifnl  figure,^  the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord  is  set  before  ns  like  a  pyramid :  at  its  base  it  is  all  Israel,  at  its 
central  section  Israel  after  the  Spirit  (the  circumcised  in  heart),  re- 
presented by  David,  the  man  after  Grod's  own  heart ;  while  at  its  apex 
it  is  the  ^  Elect  *  Servant,  the  Messiah.'  And  these  three  ideas,  with 
their  sequences,  are  presented  in  the  third  Gospel  as  centring  in  Jesus 
the  Messiah.  By  the  side  of  this  pyramid  is  the  other :  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  God.  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  of 
Isaiah  and  of  Luke  is  the  Enlightener,  the  Consoler,  the  victorious 
Deliverer;  the  Messiah  or  Anointed:  the  Prophet,  tiie  Priest,  the 
King. 

Tet  another  tendency — shall  we  say,  want? — remained,  so  to 
speak,  unmet  and  unsatisfied.  That  large  world  of  latest  and  most 
promising  Jewish  thought,  whose  task  it  seemed  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  heathenism  and  Judaism — the  Western  Jewish  world, 
must  have  the  Christ  presented  to  them.  For  in  every  direction  is 
He  the  Christ.  And  not  only  they,  but  that  larger  Greek  world,  so 
fiir  as  Jewish  Hellenism  could  bring  it  to  the  threshold  of  the  Church. 
This  Hellenistic  and  Hellenic  world  now  stood  in  waiting  to  enter  it, 
though  as  it  were  by  its  northern  porch,  and  to  be  baptized  at  its 
font.  All  this  must  have  forced  itself  on  the  mind  of  St.  John,  re- 
siding in  the  midst  of  them  at  Ephesus,  even  as  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
contain  almost  as  many  allusions  to  Hellenism  as  to  Rabbinism.' 
And  so  the  fourth  Gospel  became,  not  the  supplement,  but  the  com- 
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*  First  expressed  by  JMlitzseh  (BibL 
Gomm.  IL  d.  Proph.  Jes.  p.  414),  and  then 
adopted  bj  Oehler  (TbeoL  d.  A.  Test. 
ToL  iL  pp.  270^272). 

*  The  twa  fundamental  principles  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  ELingdom  of  God  are 
selection  and  developmetU:  It  is  sorely 
remarkable,  not  strange,  that  these  are 
also  the  two  fundamental  truths  in  the 
history  of  that  oUier  Kingdom  of  Qod, 
Nature,  if  modem  science  has  read  them 
ooirectly.  These  two  nUntdnnHtfes  would 
mark  ihe/aett  as  ascertained ;  the  adjeC' 
tive$t  whidb  are  added  to  them  by  a 
certain  class  of  students,  mark  only  Uidr 
ff|/W»iMM  from  these  facts.  These  facts 
may  be  true,  CTen  if  as  yet  incomplete. 


although  the  inferences  may  be  false. 
Theology  should  not  here  rashly  inter- 
fere. But  whatever  the  ultimate  result, 
these  two  are  certainly  the  fundamental 
&cts  in  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood,  and,  marking  them  as  such,  the 
devout  philosopher  may  rest  contented. 

■  The  Gnostics,  to  whom,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  so  frequent  references  are  made 
in  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
were  only  an  offspring  (rather,  as  the 
Germans  would  term  it,  an  Abort)  of 
Alezandrianism  on  the  one  hajid,  and 
on  the  other  of  Eastern  notions,  which 
are  so  largely  embodied  in  the  later 
Kabbalah. 
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plement,  of  the  other  three.*  There  is  no  other  Gtospel  more  Pales- 
tinian than  this  in  its  modes  of  expression,  allusions,  and  references. 
Yet  we  must  all  feel  how  thoroughly  Hellenistic  it  also  is  in  its  oast,* 
in  what  it  reports  and  what  it  omits — in  short,  in  its  whole  aim ; 
how  adapted  to  Hellenist  wants  its  presentation  of  deep  central 
truths ;  how  suitably,  in  the  report  of  His  Discourses — even  so  hr 
as  their  form  is  concerned — the  promise  was  here  fulfilled,  of  bringing 
all  things  to  remembrance  whatsoever  He  had  said.*  It  is  the  true 
light  which  shineth,  of  which  the  fall  meridian-blaze  lies  on  the 
Hellenist  and  Hellenic  world.  There  is  Alexandrian  form  of  thought 
not  only  in  the  whole  conception,  but  in  the  Logos,'  and  in  His 
presentation  as  the  Light,  the  Life,  the  Wellspring  of  the  world.* 
But  these  forms  are  filled  in  the  fourth  Gospel  with  quite  other  sub- 
stance. God  is  not  afar  off,  uncognisable  by  man,  without  properties, 
without  name.  He  is  the  Father.  Instead  of  a  nebulous  reflection 
of  the  Deity  we  have  the  Person  of  the  Logos ;  not  a  Logos  with 
the  two  potencies  of  goodness  and  power,  but  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  also  begins  with  a  '  Bereshith ' — but 
it  is  the  theological,  not  the  cosmic  Bereshith,  when  the  Logos  was 
with  God  and  was  God.  Matter  is  not  pre-existent ;  far  less  is  it 
evil.  St.  John  strikes  the  pen  through  Alexandrianism  when  he  lays 
it  down  as  the  fundamental  fact  of  New  Testament  history  that  *  the 


>  A  complement,  not  a  supplement,  as 
many  oritics  put  it  {.Broald,  Wrizadcker, 
and  even  Hengftenherg) — least  of  all  a 
rectification  (Godet^  Bvang.  Joh.  p.  638). 

'  £eim  (Leben  Jesu  von  Nazara,  i.  a, 
pp.  112-114)  fully  recognises  this;  but  I 
entirely  differ  from  the  conclusions  of 
his  analytical  comparison  of  Philo  with 
the  fourth  Gospel. 

'  The  student  who  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  views  expressed  by  Philo 
about  the  Logos,  and  analysed,  as  in 
the  Appendix,  the  passages  in  the  Tar- 
gumim  in  which  the  word  Memra  oc- 
curs, cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  im- 
mense difference  in  the  presentation  of 
the  Logos  by  St.  John.  Yet  M.  Renan^ 
in  an  article  in  the  '  Contemporaiy  Re- 
view' for  September  1877,  with  utter 
disregard  of  the  historical  evidence  on 
the  question,  maintains  not  only  the 
identity  of  these  three  sets  of  ideas, 
bat  actually  grounds  on  it  his  argument 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel. Considering  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with 
moderation  of  assertions  so  bold  based 


on  statements  so  entirely  inaccurate. 

*  Pr.  Buoher^  whose  book,  Des  Apo- 
stels  Johannes  Lehre  vom  Logos,  deserves 
careful  perusal,  tries  to  trace  the  reason  of 
these  peculiarities  as  indicated  in  the 
Prologue  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  Bucher 
differentiates  at  great  lengUi  between  the 
Logos  of  Philo  and  of  the  fourth  GospeU 
He  sums  up  his  views  by  stating  that  in 
the 'Prologue  of  St.  John  the  Logos  is  pre- 
sented as  Cne  fulness  of  Divine  Light  and 
Life.  This  is,  so  to  sp^ik,  tiie  theme,  while 
the  Gospel  history  is  intended  to  present 
the  LogM  as  the  giver  of  this  Divine  Light 
and  Life.  While  the  other  Evangelists 
ascend  from  the  manifestation  to  the 
idea  of  the  Son  of  God,  St.  John  descends 
from  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  as  expressed 
in  the  Prologue,  to  its  concrete  reidisation 
in  His  history.  The  latest  tractate  (at 
the  present  writing,  1882)  on  the  Gk>spel 
of  St.  John,  by  Dr.  Muller,  Die  Johann. 
Frage,  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  argu- 
ment on  both  sides,  and  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  students  of  the  ques- 
tion. 
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Logos  was  made  flesh,'  just  as  St.  Paul  does  when  he  proclaims  the 
great  mystery  of  ^  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'  Best  of  all,  it  is  not 
by  a  long  coarse  of  study,  nor  by  wearing  discipline,  least  of  all  by 
an  inborn  good  disposition,  that  the  sonl  attains  the  new  life,  but  by 
a  birth  from  above,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  simple  faith  which  is 
brought  within  reach  of  the  fallen  and  the  lost.' 

Philo  had  no  successor.  In  him  Hellenism  had  completed  its 
cycle.  Its  message  and  its  mission  were  ended.  Henceforth  it 
needed,  like  ApoUos,  its  great  representative  in  the  Christian  Church, 
two  things  :  the  baptism  of  John  to  the  knowledge  of  sin  and  need, 
and  to  have  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly  expounded.*  On  the  •Aetozriu. 
other  hand.  Eastern  Judaism  had  entered  with  Hillel  on  a  new  stage. 
This  direction  led  farther  and  farther  away  from  that  which  the  New 
Testament  had  taken  in  following  up  and  unfolding  the  spiritual 
elements  of  the  Old.  That  development  was  incapable  of  transfor- 
mation or  renovation.  It  must  go  on  to  its  final  completion — and  be 
either  true,  or  else  be  swept  away  and  destroyed. 

'  I  cannot  agiee  with  WHu  (u.  8.,  p.  to  the  Apostle's  mind,  as  eTidenoed  In 

liS)  that  the  great  object  of  the  fmirih  his  Epistle,  bat  the  ol^ect  in  view  oonUl 

Gospel  was  to  oppose  the  rising  Qnostio  not  have  been  mainly,  nor  even  primarilj^ 

morement.    Thia  may  have  bees  present  negative  and  controreniaL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ALEXANDRIA  AND  BOMB — THE  JEWISH  COXMUNITIES  IN  THE  GAPITALB 

OF  WESTEBN  CIVILISATION. 

We  have  spoken  of  Alexandria  as  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  world  in 
the  West.  Antioch  was,  indeed,  nearer  to  Palestine,  and  its  Jewish 
population — including  the  floating  part  of  it — as  numerooB  as  that 
of  Alexandria.  But  the  wealth,  the  thought,  and  the  influence  of 
Western  Judaism  centred  in  the  modem  capital  of  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  In  those  days  Greece  was  the  land  of  the  past,  to  which 
the  student  might  resort  as  the  home  of  beauty  and  of  art,  the  time- 
hallowed  temple  of  thought  and  of  poetry.  But  it  was  also  the  land 
of  desolateness  and  of  ruins,  where  fields  of  com  waved  over  the 
remains  of  classic  antiquity.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  in  great  measure 
sunk  to  a  nation  of  traders,  in  keen  competition  with  the  Jews. 
Indeed,  Roman  sway  had  levelled  the  ancient  world,  and  buried  its 
national  characteristics.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  far  East ;  it  was 
otherwise  also  in  Egypt.  Egypt  was  not  a  land  to  be  largely  in- 
habited, or  to  be  *  civilised '  in  the  then  sense  of  the  term :  soil, 
climate,  history,  nature  forbade  it.  Still,  as  now,  and  even  more 
than  now,  was  it  the  dream-land  of  untold  attractions  to  the  traveller. 
The  ancient,  mysterious  Nile  still  rolled  its  healing  waters  out  into  the 
blue  sea,  where  (so  it  was  supposed)  they  changed  its  taste  within  a 
radius  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach.  To  be  gently  borne  in  bark 
or  ship  on  its  waters,  to  watch  the  strange  vegetation  and  £Auna  of 
its  banks ;  to  gaze  beyond,  where  they  merged  into  the  trackless 
desert ;  to  wander  under  "the  shade  of  its  gigantic  monuments,  or 
within  the  weird  avenues  of  its  colossal  temples,  to  see  the  scroll  of 
mysterious  hieroglyphics ;  to  note  the  sameness  of  maimer  and  of 
people  as  of  old,  and  to  watch  the  unique  rites  of  its  ancient  religion 
— this  was  indeed  to  be  again  in  the  old  far-away  world,  and  that 
amidst  a  dreaminess  bewitching  the  senses,  and  a  goigeousness 
dazzling  the  imagination.^ 

*  What   charm    Egypt   had   for   the     of  their  mosaics  and  frescoes.     Comp. 
Romans  may  be  gathered  from  so  many     Iki0dldnder,  n.  s.  roL  IL  pp.  134-136. 
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We  are  still  far  oat  at  sea,  making  for  the  port  of  Alexandria — 
the  only  safe  shelter  all  along  the  coast  of  Asia  and  Afiica.  Quite 
thirty  miles  oat  the  silver  sheen  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of 
Pharos  * — connected  by  a  mole  with  Alexandria — is  burning  like  a 
star  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Now  we  catch  sight  of  the  palm- 
groyes  of  Pharos ;  presently  the  anchor  rattles  and  grates  on  the 
sand,  and  we  are  ashore.  What  a  crowd  of  vessels  of  all  sizes,  shapes, 
and  nationalities ;  what  a  multitude  of  busy  people ;  what  a  very 
Babel  of  languages ;  what  a  commingling  of  old  and  new  world  civi- 
lisation ;  and  what  a  variety  of  wares  piled  up,  loading  or  unloading ! 

Alexandria  itself  was  not  an  old  Egyptian,  but  a  comparatively 
modem,  city ;  in  Egypt  and  yet  not  of  Egypt.  Everything  was  in 
character — the  city,  its  inhabitants,  public  life,  art,  literature,  study, 
amusements,  the  very  aspect  of  the  place.  Nothing  original  anywhere, 
bat  combination  of  all  that  had  been  in  the  ancient  world,  or  that 
was  at  the  time — most  fitting  place  therefore  to  be  the  capital  of 
Jewish  Hellenism. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Grieat.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  open  fan,  or  rather,  of  the 
outspread  doak  of  a  Macedonian  horseman.  Altogether,  it  measured 
(16,360  paces)  3,160  paces  more  than  Rome;  but  its  houses  were 
neither  so  crowded  nor  so  manynstoried.  It  had  been  a  large  city  when 
Rome  was  still  inconsiderable,  and  to  the  last  held  the  second  place 
in  the  Empire.  One  of  the  five  quarters  into  which  the  city  was 
divided,  and  which  were  named  according  to  the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  was  wholly  covered  by  the  royal  palaces,  with  their  gardens, 
and  similar  buildings,  including  the  royal  mausoleum,  where  the  body 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  preserved  in  honey,  was  kept  in  a  glass  coffin. 
But  these,  and  its  three  miles  of  colonnades  along  the  principal  high- 
way, were  only  some  of  the  magnificent  architectural  adornments  of 
a  city  full  of  palaces.  The  population  amounted,  probably,  to  nearly 
a  million,  drawn  from  the  East  and  West  by  trade,  the  attractions  of 
wealth,  the  facilities  for  study,  or  the  amusements  of  a  singularly 
frivolous  city.  A  strange  mixture  of  elements  among  the  people, 
combining  the  quickness  and  versatility  of  the  Greek  with  the  gra- 
vity, the  conservatism,  the  dream-grandeur,  and  the  luxury  of  the 
Eafitem. 

lliree  worlds  met  in  Alexandria :  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and 

I  TUB  immenM  ligfathoose  was  square  recorded  repairs  to  this  magnifioent 
op  to  the  middle,  Uien  oorered  by  an  structure  of  blocks  of  marble  were  made 
octagon,  the  top  being  xouid.    The  last     in  the  year  1303  of  our  era. 
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brought  to  it,  or  fetched  from*it,  their  treasures.  Above  all,  it  was  a 
commercial  city,  furnished  with  an  excellent  harbour — or  rather  with 
fiye  harbours.  A  special  fleet  carried,  as  tribute,  from  Alexandria  to 
Italy,  two-tenths  of  the  corn  produce  of  Egypt,  which  sufficed  to  feed 
the  capital  for  four  months  of  the  year.  A  magnificent  fleet  it  was, 
from  the  light  quick  sailer  to  those  immense  com^ships  which  hoisted 
a  special  flag,  and  whose  early  arrival'  was  awaited  a  Futeoli  ^  with 
more  eagerness  than  that  of  any  modem  ocean^teamer.'  The  com- 
merce of  India  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrian  shippers.'  Since 
the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  the  Indian  trade  alone  had  increased  six- 
fold.^ Nor  was  the  native  industry  inconsiderable.  Linen  goods,  to 
suit  the  tastes  or  costumes  of  all  countries ;  woollen  stuffs  of  every 
hue,  some  curiously  wrought  with  figures,  and  even  scenes  ;  glass  of 
every  shade  and  in  every  shape ;  paper  from  the  thinnest  sheet  to  the 
coarsest  packing  paper ;  essences,  perfumeries — such  were  the  native 
products.  However  idly  or  luxuriously  inclined,  still  everyone  seemed 
busy,  in  a  city  where  (as  the  Emperor  Hadrian  expressed  it)  *  money 
was  the  people's  god ; '  and  every  one  seemed  well-to-do  in  his  own 
way,  from  the  waif  in  the  streets,  who  with  little  trouble  tp  himself 
could  pick  up  sufficient  to  go  to  the  restaurant  and  enjoy  a  comfort- 
able dinner  of  fresh  or  snu)ked  fish  with  garlic,  and  his  pudding,  washed 
down  with  the  favourite  Egyptian  barley  beer,  up  to  the  millionaire 
bilker,  who  owned  a  palace  in  the  city  and  a  villa  by  the  canal  that 
connected  Alexandria  with  Canobus.  What  a  jostling  crowd  of  all 
nations  in  the  streets,  in  the  market  (where,  according  to  the  joke  of 
a  contemporary,  anything  might  be  got  except  snow),  or  by  the  har- 
bours; what  cool  shades,  delicious  retreats,  vast  halls,  magnificent 
libraries,  where  the  savants  of  Alexandria  assembled  and  taught  every 
conceivable  branch  of  learning,  and  its  far-famed  physicians  prescribed 


>  The  average  passage  from  Alexandria 
to  Puteoli  was  twelve  days,  the  ships 
touohing  at  Malta  and  in  Sicily.  It  was 
in  such  a  ship,  the  '  Castor  and  Pollux, ' 
oarrying  wheat,  that  St.  Paul  sailed  from 
Malta  to  Puteoli,  where  it  would  be 
among  the  first  arrivals  of  the  season. 

«  They  bore,  painted  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  prow,  the  emblems  of  the  gods  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated,  and  were 
navigated  by  Egyptian  pilots,  the  most 
renowned  in  the  world.  One  of  these 
vessels  is  described  as  180  by  45  feet, 
and  of  about  1,575  tons,  and  is  computed 
to  have  returned  to  its  owner  nearly 
8,000^  annually.  (Comp.  Fnsdliinder,  u.  •. 
vol.  ii.  p-  131,  *c.)    And  yet  these  were 


small  ships  compared  with  those  built  for 
the  conveyance  of  marble  blocks  and 
columns,  and  especially  of  obelisks.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  have  carried,  besides 
an  obelisk,  1,200  passengers,  a  freight  of 
paper,  nitre,  pepper,  linen,  and  a  laign 
cargo  of  wh^at. 

'  The  journey  took  about  three  months, 
either  up  the  Nile,  thence  by  caravan, 
and  again  by  sea ;  or  else  perhaps  by  the 
Pt(.>lemy  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea. 

•  It  included  gold-dust,  ivory,  and 
mother-of-pearl  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  spices  from  Arabia,  pearls  from 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  precioas  stones 
and  byssus  from  India,  and  «flk  trooi 
China. 


ss^nsa  FOPtTLATtaif  of  alexahdbll  ^i 

fat  tlie  poor  oonflnmptive  patients  sent  tliHIier  from  all  parte  of    ohap. 
Italy!    WKat  bustle  and  noise  among  that  erer  exeitable,  chsMj^  <xm*        ▼ 
oeited,  rain,  pleasure-moving  multitude,  whose  highest  enjoyment  was     '    ' 
tiie  theatre  and  singers ;  what  scenes  on  that  long  canal  to  GaaoboSy 
lined  with  luxurious  inns,  where  barks  full  of  pleasureHseekers  revelled 
in  the  cool  shade  of  the  banks,  or  sped  to  Canobns,  that  scene  of  aU 
dissipation  and  luxury,  proverbial  even  in  those  days !    And  yet,  dose 
by,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mareotis,  as  if  in  grim  contrast|  were  the 
dMnen  retreats  of  that  sternly  ascetic  Jewish  party,  the  Therapentee,*  ]^n^^^' 
whose  views  and  practices  in  so  many  points  were  kindred  to  those  ^^j^^p. 
of  the  Bssenes  in  Palestine !  toithT 

This  sketch  of  Alexandria  will  help  us  to  understand  the  sor-  ^S^Btogn 
ronndings  of  the  large  mass  of  Jews  settled  in  the  Egyptian  capital.  ^^^- 
Altogether  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  population  of  the  country 
(one  million  in  7,800,000)  was  Jewish.    Whether  or  not  a  Jewish 
colony  had  gone  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezasar,  or  even 
r,  the  great  mass  of  its  residents  had  heea  attracted  by  Alexandef 


ihe  Great,^  who  had  granted  the  Jews  equally  exceptional  privileges  )J^q^^ 
with  the  Macedonians.    The  later  troubles  of  Palestine  under  the  ▼•P;^^)^ 

MoribM  ibl( 

Syrian  kings  greatly  swelled  their  number,  the  more  so  that  the  S^*'^. 
Ptolemies,  with  one  exception,  &voured  them.  Originally  a  special 
quarter  had  been  assigned  to  the  Jews  in  the  city — the  ^  Delta'  by  the 
eastern  harbour  and  the  Canobus  canal — probaUy  alike  to  keep  th» 
community  separate,  and  from  its  convenience  for  conmiercial  purposes. 
The  privileges  which  the  Ptolemies  had  accorded  to  the  Jews  were 
coniirmed,  and  even  enlarged,  by  Julius  Cd9sar.  The  export  trade  in 
grain  was  now  in  th^  hands,  and  the  harbour  and  river  police  com* 
mitted  to  their  charge.  Two  quarters  in  the  city  are  named  as  Bp^ 
cially  Jewish — not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  their  being  confined  to 
them.  Their  Synagogues,  surrounded  by  shady  trees,  stood  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  But  the  chief  glory  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Egypt,  of  which  even  the  Palestiniaiis  boasted,  was  the  great  central 
Synagogue,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  basilica,  with  double  colonnadci 
and  so  large  that  it  needed  a  signal  for  those  most  distant  to  know 
the  proper  moment  for  the  responses.  The  different  trade  guilds  sat 
there  together,  so  that  a  stranger  would  at  once  know  where  to  find 
Jewish  employers  or  fellow-workmen.®  In  the  choir  of  this  Jewish  •sukk.ni 
cathedral  stood  seventy  chairs  of  state,  encrusted  with  precious  stones, 
for  the  seventy  elders  who  constituted  the  eldership  of  Alexandriai  on 
the  model  of  the  great  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem. 

It  is  a  strange,  almost  inexplicable  £Rct^  that  the  Egyptiaa  Jsiwm 
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had  actually  built  a  scliiBmatic  Temple.  Daring  the  terrible  Syrian 
persecutions  in  Palestine  Onias,  the  son  of  the  murdered  High-Priest 
Onias  lU.,  had  sought  safety  in  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Philometor  not 
only  received  him  kindly,  but  gave  a  disused  heathen  temple  in  the  town 
of  Leontopolis  for  a  Jewish  sanctuary.  Here  a  new  Aaronic  priest- 
hood ministered,  their  support  being  derived  from  the  revenues  of  the 
district  around.  The  new  Temple,  however,  resembled  not  that  of 
Jerusalem  either  in  outward  appearance  nor  in  all  its  internal  fittings.' 
At  first  the  Egyptian  Jews  were  very  proud  of  their  new  sanctuary, 
and  professed  to  see  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,*  that  five 
cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  should  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  dF. 
which  one  was  to  be  called  Ir-ha-Heres,  which  the  LXX.  (in  theii 
original  form,  or  by  some  later  emendation)  altered  into  *  the  city  of 
righteousness.'  This  temple  continued  from  about  160  B.C.  to  shortly 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  could  scarcely  be  called  a  rival 
to  that  on  Mount  Moriah,  since  the  Egyptian  Jews  dso  owned  that  of 
Jerusalem  as  their  central  sanctuary,  to  which  they  made  pilgrimages 
and  brought  their  contributions,^  while  the  priests  at  Leontopdis, 
before  marrying,  always  consulted  the  official  archives  in  Jerusalem  to 
ascertain  the  purity  of  descent  of  their  intended  wives.®  The  Pales- 
tinians designated  it  contemptuously  as  '  the  house  of  Chonyi '  (Onias), 
and  declared  the  priesthood  of  Leontopolis  incapable  of  serving  in  Jeru- 
salem, although  on  a  par  with  those  who  were  disqualified  only  by  some 
bodily  defect.  Offerings  brought  in  Leontopolis  were  considered  null, 
unless  in  the  case  of  vows  to  which  the  name  of  this  Temple  had  been 
expressly  attached.^  This  qualified  condemnation  seems,  however, 
strangely  mild,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  statements  we  have 
quoted  only  date  trom  a  time  when  both  Temples  had  long  passed 
away. 

Nor  were  such  feelings  unreasonable.  The  Egyptian  Jews  had 
spread  on  all  sides — southward  to  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  and  west- 
ward to,  and  beyond,  the  province  of  Gyrene.  In  the  city  of  that 
name  they  formed  one  of  the  four  classes  into  which  its  inhabitants 
were  divided.®  A  Jewish  inscription  at  Berenice,  apparently  dating 
from  the  year  13  B.C.,  shows  that  the  Cyrenian  Jews  formed  a  distinct 
community  under  nine  *  rulers '  of  their  own,  who  no  doubt  attended 
to  the  communal  affairs — not  always  an  easy  matter,  since  the 
Cyrenian  Jews  were  noted,  if 'not  for  turbulence,  yet  for  strong  anti- 


'  Insteadof  the  seyen-branched  golden      snspeiided  from  a  diain  of  Um 
oandleetiok  there  was  a  golden  lamp,      metoL 
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Bomaii  feeling,  which  more  than  once  was  cruelly  qaenched  in  blood.^     OHAP. 

Other  inscriptions  prove,'  that  in  other  places  of  their  dispersion  also        V 

the  Jews  had  their  own  ArchoTites  or  *  rulers,'  while  the  special  direction 

of  public  worship  was  always  entrusted  to  the  Architynagogos,  or 

^  ddef  ruler  of  the  Synagogue,'  both  titles  occurring  side  by  side.' 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful,  whether  the  High-Priest  at 

Leontopolis  was  ever  regarded  as,  in  any  real  sense,  the  head  of  the 

Jewish  community  iu  Egypt.^    In  Alexandria,  the  Jews  were  under 

the  rule  of  a  Jewish  EthncMrehy^  whose  authority  was  similar  to  that 

of  *the  Arehon'  of  independent  cities.*     But  his  authority*  was  '*']jj*'" 

transferred,  by  Augustus,  to  the  whole  '  eldership.'  ^     Another,  pro-  zIt.  7. 9 

baUy  Soman,  office,  though  for  obvious  reasons  often  filled  by  Jews,  )n7S!*£ 

was  that  of  the  Alaharchy  or  rather  Araiarehj  who  was  set  over  the  ur^^' "" 

Arab  population.^    Among  others,  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Philo, 

held  this  post.    If  we  may  judge  of  the  position  of  the  wealthy  Jewish 

families  in  Alexandria  by  that  of  this  Alabarch,  their  influence  must 

have  been  very  great.     The  firm  of  Alexander  was  probably  as  rich  as 

the  great  Jewish  banking  and  shipping  house  of  Saramalla  in  Antioch.^  Id^ii^ff** 

Its  chief  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the   a&irs   of  war.Lis,s 

Antonia,  the  much  respected  sister-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.*  *^t-»ix* 

It  was  a  small  tiling  for  such  a  man  to  lend  King  Agrippa,  when  his 

fortunes  were  very  low,  a  sum  of  about  7,000Z.  with  which  to  resort 

to  Italy,*  since  he  advanced  it  on  the  guarantee  of  Agrippa's  wife,  •^t.xviii. 

whom  he  highly  esteemed,  and  at  the  same  time  made  provision  that 

the   money  should  not   be   all   spent   before  the   Prince  met    the 

Emperor.     Besides,  he  had  his  own  plans  in  the  matter.     Two  of  his 

sons   married  daughters  of  King  Agrippa;   while  a  third,  at  the 

price  of  apostasy,  rose  successively  to  the  posts  of  Procurator  of 

Palestine,  and  finally  of  Governor  of  Egypt.'    The  Temple  at  Jem-  [^^-^i^ 

salem  bore  evidence  of  the  wealth  and.  munificence  of  this  Jewish 

millionaire.     The  gold  and  silver  with  which  the  nine  massive  gates 


■  Could  there  have  been  any  snch 
mfianing  in  laying  the  Roman  cross  which 
Jesus  luid  to  bear  upon  a  Cyrenian  (St. 
Luke  xziii  26)7  A  symbolical  meaning  it 
certainly  has,  as  we  remember  that  Qie 
last  Jewish  rebellion  (132-136  A.D.), 
Ghich  had  Bar  Cochba  for  its  Messiah,  first 
broke  out  in  Cyrene.  What  terrible  ven- 
geanoe  was  taken  on  those  who  followed 
tlie  false  Christ,  cannot  here  be  told. 

'  Jewish  inscriptions  have  also  been 
foaiMl  in  Mauritania  and  Algiers. 

■  On  a  tombstone  at  Capua  CMbmmsen, 
loser.   B.  Neap.  3,667,  apud  SohHrer,  p. 


629).  The  subject  is  of  great  impor- 
tance as  illustrating  the  rule  of  the 
Synagogue  in  the  days  of  Christ.  An- 
other designation  on  the  gravestones  wo-r^p 
trvwayvyris  seems  to  refer  solely  to  age — 
one  being  described  as  1 10  years  old. 

*  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  p.  346. 

*  Marquardt  (Rom.  Staatsverwalt.  vol. 
i.  p.  297).  Note  6  suggests  that  fBros 
may  here  mean  ela$9i$^  ordo. 

*  The  office  itself  would  seem  to  have 
been  continued.    {Jot,  Ant.  xix.  6.  2.) 

'  Comp.  Wf49eling,  de  Jud.  Archont 
pp.  63,  &c.,  apud  Schurer,  pp.  627,  628. 
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w6re  covered,  which  led  into  the  Temple,  were  the  gift  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  banker. 

The  poflsesfldon  of  such  wealth,  coupled  no  donbt  with  pride  and 
self-aaeertion,  and  openly  spoken  contempt  of  the  superstitions  aronnd,^ 
wonld  natnrally  excite  the  hatred  of  the  Alexandrian  populace  against 
the  Jews.  The  greater  number  of  those  silly  stories  about  the  origin, 
eariy  history,  and  religion  of  the  Jews,  which  even  the  philosophers 
and  historians  of  Borne  record  as  genuine,  originated  in  Egypt.  A 
whole  series  of  writers,  beginning  with  Manetho,*  made  it  their 
business  to  give  a  kind  of  historical  travesty  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  books  of  Moses.  The  boldest  of  these  scribblers  was  Apion,  to 
whom  JosephuB  replied — a  world-fisuned  charlatan  and  liar,  who  wrote 
or  lectured,  with  equal  presumption  and  falseness,  on  eveiy  conceivable 
object.  He  was  just  the  man  to  suit  the  Alexandrians,  on  whom  his 
unblushing  assurance  imposed.  In  Rome  he  soon  found  his  level,  and 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  well  characterised  the  irrepressible  boastful 
talker  as  the  ^  tinkling  cymbal  of  the  world.'  He  had  studied,  seen, 
and  heard  everything — even,  on  three  occasions,  the  mysterious  sound 
on  the  Colossus  of  Memnon,  as  the  sun  rose  upon  it !  At  least,  so  he 
graved  upon  the  Colossus  itself,  for  the  information  of  all  generatLons.' 
Such  was  the  man  on  whom  the  Alexandrians  conferred  the  freedom 
of  their  city,  to  whom  they  entrusted  their  most  important  affairs,  and 
whom  they  extolled  as  the  victorious,  the  laborious,  the  new  Homer.' 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  popular  favour  was  partly  due  to 
Apion's  virulent  attacks  upon  the  Jews.  His  grotesque  accounts  of 
their  history  and  religion  held  them  up  to  contempt.  But  his  real 
object  was  to  rouse  the  fanaticism  of  the  populace  against  the  Jews. 
Every  year,  so  he  told  them,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Jews  to  get 
hold  of  some  unfortunate  Hellene,  whom  ill-chance  might  bring  into 
their  hands,  to  fatten  him  for  the  year,  and  then  to  sacrifice  him, 
partaking  of  his  entrails,  and  burying  the  body,  while  during  these 
Horrible  rites  they  took  a  fearful  oath  of  perpetual  enmity  to  the  Greeks. 
These  were  the  people  who  battened  on  the  wealth  of  Alexandria,  who 
had  usurped  quarters  of  the  city  to  which  they  had  no  right,  and 
claimed  exceptional  privileges  ;  a  people  who  had  proved  traitors 
to,  and  the  ruin  of  every  one  who  had  trusted  them.  *If  the 
Jews,'  he  exclaimed,  '  are  citizens  of  Alexandria,  why  do  they  not 
worship  the  same  gods  as  the  Alexandrians  ? '    And,  if  they  wished 

*  Gomp.,  for  example,  sach  a  trenchant  *  A  very  good  sketch  of  Apion  is  given 
chapter  as  Bamch  vi.,  or  the  2nd  Fragm.  by  Hdutrath,  Neatest.  Zeite.  voL  iL  dpu 
of  the  Eiythr.  Sibyl,  ▼▼.  21-83.  187-195. 

*  Ckmip.  IViedidnder,  a.  s.  ii.  p 
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to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Caesars,  why  did  they  not  erect  statues,     CflAP. 
and  pay  Divine  honour  to  them  ?  *     There  is  nothing  strange  in  these         V 
appeals  to  the  fanaticism  of  mankind.     In  one  form  or  another,  they  ^      '     " 
have  only  too  often  been  repeated  in  all  lands  and  ages,  and,  alas  !  by 
the  representatives  of  all  creeds.     Well  might  the  Jews,  as  Philo 
monms,^  wish  no  better  for  themselves  than  to  be  treated  like  other  *  i<eg.  ad 
men! 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  ideas  entertained  in  Rome  about 
the  Jews  were  chiefly  derived  from  Alexandrian  sources.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand,  how  a  Tacitus,  Cicero,  or  Pliny  could  have 
credited  snch  absurdities  as  that  the  Jews  had  come  fix)m  Crete 
(Mount  Ida — Id8ai= Judtei),  been  expelled  on  account  of  leprosy  from 
Egypty  and  emigrated  under  an  apostate  priest,  Moses ;  or  that  the 
Sabbath-rest  originated  in  sores,  which  had  obliged  the  wanderers  to 
stop  short  on  the  seventh  day ;  or  that  the  Jews  worshipped  the  head 
of  an  ass,  or  else  Bacchus  ;  that  their  abstinence  from  swine's  flesh  was 
due  to  remembrance  and  fear  of  leprosy,  or  else  to  the  worship  of  that 
animal — and  other  puerilities  of  the  like  kind.^  The  educated  Roman  ^  omp. 
regarded  the  Jew  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  anger,  all  the  more  uiaLr. %^ 
keen  that,  according  to  his  notions,  the  Jew  had,  since  his  subjection  fM^'irJT' 
to  Rome,  no  longer  a  right  to  his  religion ;  and  all  the  more  bitter 
that,  do  what  he  might,  that  despised  race  confronted  him  everywhere, 
with  a  religion  so  uncompromising  as  to  form  a  wall  of  separation, 
and  with  rites  so  exclusive  as  to  make  them  not  only  strangers,  but 
enemies.  Such  a  phenomenon  was  nowhere  else  to  be  encountered. 
The  Romans  were  intensely  practical.  In  their  view,  political  life  and 
religion  were  not  only  intertwined,  but  the  one  formed  part  of  the 
other.  A  religion  apart  from  a  political  organisation,  or  which 
ofiered  not,  as  a  quid  pro  quo^  some  direct  return  from  the  Deity  to  his 
votaries,  seemed  utterly  inconceivable.  Every  country  has  its  own 
religion,  argued  Cicero,  in  his  appeal  for  Flaccus.  So  long  as  Jeru- 
salem was  unvanquished,  Judaism  might  claim  toleration  ;  but  had  not 
the  immortal  gods  shown  what  they  thought  of  it,  when  the  Jewish 
race  was  conquered  ?  This  was  a  kind  of  logic  that  appealed  to  the 
humblest  in  the  crowd,  which  thronged  to  hear  the  great  orator 
defending  his  client,  among  others,  against  the  charge  of  preventing 
the  transport  from  Asia  to  Jerusalem  of  the  annual  Temple-tribute. 
This  was  not  a  popular  accusation  to  bring  against  a  man  in  such  an 
assembly.  And  as  the  Jews — who,  to  create  a  disturbance,  had  (we 
are  told)  distributed  themselves  among  the  audience  in  such  numbers, 

>  Jo$,  Ag.  Ap.  ii.  4,  5,  6. 
VOL.  I.  F 
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that  Cicero  somewhat  rhetorically  declared,  he  would  fain  have  spoken 
with  bated  breath,  so  as  to  be  only  audible  to  the  jadges — ^listened  to 
the  great  orator,  they  mast  have  felt  a  keen  pang  shoot  to  their  hearts, 
while  he  held  them  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  heathen,  and  touched,  with 
rough  finger,  their  open  sore,  as  he  urged  the  ruin  of  their  nation  as 
the  one  unanswerable  argument,  which  Materialism  could  bring 
against  the  religion  of  the  Unseen. 

And  that  religion — was  it  not,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  a  *  barbar- 
ous superstition,'  and  were  not  its  adherents,  as  Pliny  had  it,^  ^  a  race 
distinguished  for  its  contempt  of  the  gods '  ?  To  begin  with  their 
theology.  The  Roman  philosopher  would  sympathise  with  disbelief  of 
all  spiritual  realities,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  understand  the 
popular  modes  of  worship  and  superstition.  But  what  was  to  be  said 
for  a  worship  of  something  quite  unseen,  an  adoration,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  sky,  without  any  visible  symbol,  con- 
joined with  an  utter  rejection  of  every  other  form  of  religion — ^Asiatic, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Boman — and  the  refusal  even  to  pay  the  customary 
Divine  honour  to  the  Csasars,  as  the  incarnation  of  Boman  power  ? 
Next,  as  to  their  rites.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  initiatory  rite 
of  circumcision,  a  constant  subject  for  coarse  jests.  What  could  be 
the  meaning  of  it ;  or  of  what  seemed  like  some  ancestral  veneration 
for  the  pig,  or  dread  of  it,  since  they  made  it  a  religious  duty  not  to 
partake  of  its  flesh  ?  Their  Sabbath-observance,  however  it  had 
originated,  was  merely  an  indulgence  in  idleness.  The  fast  young 
Boman  literati  would  find  their  amusement  in  wandering  on  the 
Sabbath-eve  through  the  tangled,  narrow  streets  of  the  Ghetto, 
watching  how  the  dim  lamp  within  shed  its  unsavoury  light,  while  the 
inmates  mumbled  prayers  *  with  blanched  lips ; '  '^  or  they  would,  like 
Ovid,  seek  in  the  Synagogue  occasion  for  their  dissolute  amusements. 
The  Thursday  fast  was  another  target  for  their  wit.  In  short,  at  the 
best,  the  Jew  was  a  constant  theme  of  popular  merriment,  and  the 
theatre  would  resound  with  laughter  as  his  religion  was  lampooned, 
no  matter  how  absurd  the  stories,  or  how  poor  the  punning.' 

And  then,  as  the  proud  Boman  passed  on  the  Sabbath  through 
the  streets,  Judaism  would  obtrude  itself  upon  his  notice,  by  the 
shops  that  were  shut,  and  by  the  strange  figures  that  idly  moved  about 
in  holiday  attire.  They  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  not  only 
without  sympathy  with  what  passed  around,  but  with  marked 
contempt  and  abhorrence  of  it,  while  there  was  that  about  their 
whole  bearing,  which  expressed  the  unspoken  feeling,  that  the  time 
«  Ck>mp.  the  quotation  of  such  scenes  in  the  Jntrpd.  to  the  Midiash  on  Lamentf^nPt 
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of  Rome's  fiJI,  and  of  their  own  snpremacy,  was  at  hand.     To  put     CHAP. 
the  general  feeling  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  the  Jews  kept  dose  to-        V 
gether,  and  were  ever  most  liberal  to  one  another ;  but  they  were  filled  '"'^ 

with  bitter  hatred  of  all  others.  They  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
with  strangers ;  and  the  first  thing  which  they  taught  their  proselytes 
was  to  despise  the  gods,  to  renounce  their  own  country,  and  to  rend 
the  bonds  which  had  bound  them  to  parents,  children,  or  kindred. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  some  ground  of  distorted  truth  in  these  chaiges. 
For,  the  Jew,  as  such,  was  only  intended  for  Palestine.  By  a  neces- 
sity, not  of  his  own  making,  he  was  now,  so  to  speak,  the  n^ative 
element  in  the  heathen  world;  yet  one  which,  do  what  he  might, 
would  always  obtrude  itself  upon  public  notice.  But  the  Boman 
satirists  went  further.  They  accused  the  Jews  of  such  hatred  of  all 
other  religionists,  that  they  would  not  even  show  the  way  to  any  who 
worshipped  otherwise,  nor  point  out  the  cooling  spring  to  the  thirsty.*  •^«».  srt* 
According  to  Tacitus,  there  was  a  political  and  religious  reason  for 
this.  In  order  to  keep  the  Jews  separate  &om  all  other  nations, 
Moses  had  given  them  rites,  contrary  to  those  of  any  other  race,  that 
they  might  regard  as  unholy  what  was  sacred  to  others,  and  as  lawful 
what  they  held  in  abomination.^  Such  a  people  deserved  neither  »Hisi.T.ii 
consideration  nor  pity ;  and  when  the  historian  tells  how  thousands 
of  their  number  had  been  banished  by  Tiberius  to  Sardinia,  he 
dismisses  the  probability  of  their  perishing  in  that  severe  climate 
with  the  cynical  remark,  that  it  entailed  *  a  poor  loss  '  ®  {vile  \^^'  JJ-  w 
da/mnum).  Tib.  m 

Still,  the  Jew  was  there  in  the  midst  of  them.      It  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  date  when  the  first  Jewish  wanderers  found  their  way  to  the 
capital  of  the  world.      We  know,  that  in  the  wars  under  Pompey, 
Cassius,  and  Antonius,  many  were  brought  captive  to  Rome,  and  sold 
as  slaves.     In  general,  the  Bepublican  party  was  hostile,  the  Caesars 
were  friendly,  to  the  Jews.     The  Jewish  slaves  in  Rome  proved  an 
unprofitable  and  troublesome  acquisition.     They  clung  so  tenaciously 
to  their  ancestral  customs,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  con- 
form to  the  ways  of  heathen  households.**     How  far  they  would  carry  *  pmio.  Leg 
their  passive  resistance,  appears  fix)m  a  story  told  by  Josephus,*  about  prcf.  p.*i6; 
some  Jewish  priests  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  during  their  captivity  •  i^'« » 
in  Rome,  refused  to  eat  anything  but  figs  and  nuts,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
defilement  of  Gentile  food.*    Their  Roman  masters  deemed  it  prudent 

"  LutUrbeckiVevitest.  Lehrbegr.  p.  1 19),  etc.),  regards  these  priests  as  the  aocasen 
foUowing  up  the  saggestions  of  Wieseler  of  St.  Paul,  who  brought  about  his  mar^ 
(Ohioii.  d.  Apost.  Zeitalt.  pp.    884,  402,      tjrrdom. 

w% 
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BOOK     to  give  th^  Jewish  daves  their  freedom,  either  at  a  smaD  TaaBOOd,  QT 
I         even  without  it.     These  freedmen  (Uberti)  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 

-—^  Jewish  oommamty  in  Rome,  and  in  great  mesBare  detenmJi^  its 
social  character.  Of  course  they  were,  as  always,  indnctrious,  sobet) 
pushing.  In  course  of  time  many  of  them  acquired  weiJth.  By-and-. 
by  Jewish  immigrants  of  greater  distinction  swelled  th^  number. 
Still  their  social  position  was  inferior  to  that  of  their  co-religionists  m 
other  lands.  A  Jewish  population  so  large  as  40,000  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  60,000  in  that  of  Tiberius,  would  naturally  include  all 
ranks — merchants,  bankers,  literati,  even  actors.*  In  a  city  which 
offered  such  temptations,  they  would  number  among  them  those  of 
every  degree  of  religious  profession ;  nay,  some  who  would  not  only 
imitate  the  habits  of  those  around,  but  try  to  outdo  their  grosi 
licentiousness.*  Yet,  even  so,  they  would  vainly  endeavour  to  efbce 
the  hateful  mark  of  being  Jews. 

Augustus  had  assigned  to  the  Jews  as  their  special  quarter  the 
*  fourteenth  region '  across  the  Tiber,  which  stretched  from  the  slope 
of  the  Vatican  onwards  and  across  the  Tiber-island,  where  the  boats 
firom  Ostia  were  wont  to  unload.     This  seems  to  have  been  their  poor 

•lint.  1 41;  quarter,  chiefly  inhabited  by  hawkers,  sellers  of  matches,^  glass^  old 
clothes,  and  second-hand  wares.  The  Jewish  burying-ground  in  that 
quarter  •  gives  evidence  of  their  condition.  Tte  wh<de  appointments 
and  the  graves  are  mean.  There  is  neither  marble  nor  any  trace  of 
painting,  unless  it  be  a  rough  representation  of  the  seven-bronched 
candlestick  in  red  colouring.  Another  Jewish  quarter  was  by  the 
Porta  Gapena,  where  the  Appian  Way  entered  the  city.  Close  by, 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Egeria  was  utilised  at  the  time  of  ^u^enal^ 
as  a  Jewish  hawking  place.  But  there  must  have  been  richer  Jews 
also  in  that  neighbourhood,  since  the  burying-place  there  discovered 
has  paintings — some  even  of  mythological  figures,  of  which  the  meaning 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  A  third  Jewish  burying-ground  was 
near  the  ancient  Christian  catacombs. 

But  indeed,  the  Jewish  residents  in  Rome  must  have  spread  over 
every  quarter  of  the  city — even  the  best — to  judge  by  the  location  of 
their  Synagogues.  Prom  inscriptions,  we  have  been  made  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  existence,  but  with  the  names,  of  not  fewer  than 

*  Oomp.,  for   example*   Mart.  xi.  94 ;  Oeech.  Isr.  vcA.  vii.  p^  27. 

Jos,  Life  3.  •  Described  by  Btmo,  but  since  un- 

'  MartialU,  u.  s.    The  *  An4:hialus'  by  known.    Comp.  Friedldnder,  n.  s.  voLiii 

tvhom  the    poet  would  have  the    Jew  pp.  610,  611. 

swear,  is  a  oomiption  of  Aneeki  El<ihim  *  Sat.  iii.  13 ;  vi  64S. 
C I  am  God ')  in  Ex.  xz.  2.  Comp.  Mmaid. 
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seven  of  theae  Synagpgaea.      Three  of  them  respectively  bear  the     OHAF. 
names  ot  Augustas,  Agrippa,  and  Yolnmnias,  either  as  their  patrons,        V 
or  because  the  worshippers  were  chiefly  their  attendants  and  clients ;  '      '     " 
while  two  of  them  derived  their  names  &om  the  Campus  Mariius^  and 
the  quarter  Subura  in  which  they  stood.  ^      The  '  Synagoge  Elaias ' 
may  have  been  so  called  from  bearing  on  its  front  the  device  of  an 
olive-tree,  a  favourite,  and  in  Rome  specially  significant,  emblem  of 
Israel,  whose  fruit,  crushed  beneath  heavy  weight,  would  yield  the 
precious  oil  by  which  the  Divine  light  would  shed  its  brightness 
through  the  night  of  heathendom.^      Of  course,  there  must  have 
been  other  Synagogues  besides  those  whose  names  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

One  other  mode -of  tracking  the  footsteps  of  Israel's  wanderings 
seems  strangely  significant.  It  is  by  tracing  their  records  among  the 
dead,  reading  them  on  broken  tombstones,  and  in  rained  monuments. 
They  axe  rude,  and  the  inscriptions — most  of  them  in  bad  Greek,  or 
still  worse  Latin,  none  in  Hebrew — are  like  the  stammering  of 
strangers.  Yet  what  a  contrast  between  the  simple  faith  and  earnest 
hope  which  they  express,  and  the  grim  proclamation  of  utter  disbelief 
in  any  fiiture  to  the  soul,  not  unmixed  with  language  of  coarsest 
materialism,  on  the  graves  of  so  many  of  the  polished  Romans  I 
Truly  the  pen  of  God  in  history  has,  as  so  often,  ratified  the  sentence 
which  a  nation  had  pronounced  upon  itself.  That  civilisation  was 
doomed  which  could  inscribe  over  its  dead  such  words  as :  '  To  eternal 
sleep  ; '  *  To  perpetual  rest ; '  or  more  coarsely  express  it  thus,  '  I  was 
not,  and  I  became ;  I  was,  and  am  no  more.  Thus  much  is  true ;  who 
says  other,  lies ;  for  I  shall  not  be,'  adding,  as  it  were  by  way  of 
moral,  *  And  thou  who  livest,  drink,  play,  come.'  Not  so  did  God 
teach  His  people ;  and,  as  we  pick  our  way  among  these  broken 
stones,  we  can  understand  how  a  religion,  which  proclaimed  a  hope 
so  different,  must  have  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  many  even  at  Rome, 
and  much  more,  how  that  blessed  assurance  of  life  and  immortality, 
which  Christianity  afterwards  brought,  could  win  its  thousands, 
though  it  were  at  the  cost  of  poverty,  shame,  torture,  and  the 
arena. 

Wandering  from  graveyard  to  graveyard,  and  deciphering  the 
records  of  the  dead,  we  can  almost  read  the  history  of  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  CaDsars,  or  when  Paul  the  prisoner  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 
Italy.  When  St.  Paul,  on  the  journey  of  the  *  Castor  and  Pollux,* 
touched  at  Syracuse,  he  would,  during  his  stay  of  three  days,  find 

1  Comp.  Friedldnder,  u.  s.  vol.  iii.  p.  510.  *  Midr.  B.  on  Ex.  86. 
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BOOK  lumself  in  the  midst  of  a  Jewish  community,  as  we  learn  from  an 

I  inscription.      When  he  disembarked  at  Puteoli,  he  was  in  the  oldest 

~    •   ~^  Jewish  settlement  next  to  that  of  Rome,*  where  the  loving  hospitality 

zTii.  IS.  1 ;  of  Christian  Israelites  constrained  him  to  tarry  over  a  Sabbath.     As 

War  it  7. 1  "^ 

he  ^  went  towards  Rome,'  and  reached  Capua,  he  would  meet  Jews 
there,  as  we  infer  from  the  tombstone  of  one  '  Alfius  Juda,'  who  had 
been  ^  Archon'  of  the  Jews,  and  '  Archisynagogus '  in  Capua.  As  he 
neared  the  city,  he  found  in  Anxur  (Terracina)  a  Synagogue.^  In  Borne 
»Aoto  itself  the  Jewish  community  was  organised  as  in  other  places.^     It 

sounds  strange,  as  after  these  many  centuries  we  again  read  the 
names  of  the  Archons  of  their  various  Synagogues,  all  Roman,  such  as 
Claudius,  Asteris,  Julian  (who  was  Archon  alike  of  the  Campesian  and 
the  Agrippesian  Synagogue,  a  priest,  the  son  of  Julian  the  Archisyn- 
agogus, or  chief  of  the  eldership  of  the  Augustesian  Synagogue). 
And  so  in  other  places.  On  these  tombstones  we  find  names  of 
Jewish  Synagogue-dignitaries,  in  every  centre  of  population — in 
Pompeii,  in  Yenusia,  the  birthplace  of  Horace  ;  in  Jewish  catacombs ; 
and  similarly  Jewish  inscriptions  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  ^gina,  in  PatrsB,  in  Athens.  Even  where  as 
yet  records  of  their  early  settlements  have  not  been  discovered,  we 
still  infer  their  presence,  as  we  remember  the  almost  incredible  extent 
of  Roman  commerce,  which  led  to  such  large  settlements  in  Britain, 
or  as  we  discover  among  the  tombstones  those  of  ^  Syrian '  merchants, 
as  in  Spain  (where  St.  Paul  hoped  to  preach,  no  doubt,  also  to  his  own 
countrymen),  throughout  Gaul,  and  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
Germany .^  Thus  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  of  Philo,  as  to  the 
dispersion  of  Israel  throughout  all  lands  of  the  known  world,  are 
fully  borne  out. 

But  the  special  importance  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Borne  lay 
in  its  contiguity  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  world,  where 
every  movement  could  be  watched  and  influenced,  and  where  it  could 
lend  support  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  that  compact  body  which, 
however  widely  scattered,  was  one  in  heart  and  feeling,  in  thought 
and  purpose,  in  faith  and  practice,  in  sufiering  and  in  prosperity.' 
Thus,  when  upon  the  death  of  Herod  a  deputation  from  Palestine 
appeared  in  the  capital  to  seek  the  restoration  of  their  Theocracy 

*  Comp.    Casifilf  in  Ersch  u.  Qruber's  view  (Pro  Flaoco,  28)  when  he  took  Bach 
Bnoydop.  2d.  sect.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  147.  credit  for  his  boldness  in  daring  to  stand 

*  Oomp.  IHedldnderf    a.    s.    vol.    ii.  np  against  the  Jews — unless,  indeed,  the 
pp.  17-204  passim.  orator  only  meant  to  mak^  a  poin^  t^ 

*  It    was    probably    this     unity    of  favour  of  his  client, 
Inaelitish  intoresta.  which  Oicero  had  in 
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under  a  Roman  protectorate,^  no  less  than  8,000  of  the  Roman  Jews     OHAP. 
joined  it.     And  in  case  of  need  they  oould  find  powerful  friends,         V 
not  only  among  the  Herodian  princes,  but  among  court  favourites         \. 
who  were  Jews,  like  the  actor  of  whom  Josephus  speaks;^  among  IJ^'-^'i'i 
those  who  were  inclined  towards  Judaism,  like  Poppaaa,  the  dissolute  »  uft  i     / 
wife  of  Nero,  whose  coffin  as  that  of  a  Jewess  was  laid  among  the 
oms  of  the  emperors ; '  or  among  real  proselytes,  like  those  of  all 
ranks  who,  firom  superstition  or  oonviction,  had  identified  themselves 
with  the  Synagogue.* 

In  truth,  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Judaism. 
Excepting  the  brief  period  when  Tiberius  ®  banished  the  Jews  from  •i»aa 
Borne  and  sent  4,000  of  their  number  to  fight  the  banditti  in  Sardinia, 
the  Jews  enjoyed  not  only  perfect  liberty,  but  exceptional  privileges. 
In  the  reign  of  Cassar  and  of  Augustus  we  have  quite  a  series  of 
edicts,  which  secured  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion  and  their 
communal  rights.'     In  virtue  of  these  they  were  not  to  be  disturbed 
in  their  religious  ceremonies,  nor  in  the  observance  of  their  sabbaths 
and  feasts.   The  annual  Temple-tribute  was  allowed  to  be  transported 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  alienation  of  these  funds  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates treated  as  sacrilege.     As  the  Jews  objected  to  bear  arms,  or 
march,  on  the  Sabbath,  they  were  freed  from  military  service.     On 
similar  grounds,  they  were  not  obliged  to  appear  in  courts  of  law  on 
their  holy  days.     Augustus  even  ordered  that,  when  the  public  dis- 
tribution of  com  or  of  money  among  the  citizens  fell  on  a  Sabbath, 
the  Jews  were  to  receive  their  share  on  the  following  day.     In  a 
similar  spirit  the  Roman  authorities  confirmed  a  decree  by  which  the 
founder  of  Antioch,  Seleucus  I.  (Nicator),"^  had  granted  the  Jews  the  *  ob.  swba 
right  of  citizenship  in  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  which 
he  had  built,  and  the  privilege  of  receiving,  instead  of  the  oil  that 
was  distributed,  which  their  religion  forbade  them  to  use,®  an  equi-  •  Ah.  sv.  u. 
valent  in  money.'    These  rights  were  maintained  by  Vespasian  and  f/fl,.Ajit. 
Titus  even  after  the  last  Jewish  war,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  *"*  *•  ^ 
remonstrances  of  these   cities.     No   wonder,  that  at  the  death  of 
Csesar  *  the  Jews  of  Rome  gathered  for  many  nights,  waking  strange  •  44  b.c. 
feelings  of  awe  in  the  city,  as  they  chanted  in  mournful  melodies 
their  Psalms  around  the  pyre  on  which  the  body  of  their  benefactor 

I  AAifltfr  (Gtesch.  d.  Bom.  Kaiserreichs,  '  The  question  of  Jewish  proselytes 

p.  6S3)  denies  that  Poppasa  was  a  prose-  will  be  treated  in  another  place. 

lyte.    It  is,  indeed,  true,  as  he  argues,  '  Comp.  Jot.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  passim,  and 

tbat  the  fact  of  her  entombment  affords  xvi.  6.    These  edicts  are  collated  in  jtrebs, 

no  absolute  evidence  of  this,  if  taken  by  Decreta   Romanor.  pro  Jud.  facta,  with 

itself;  but  comp.  Jtfi,  Ant.  xx.  8.  11 ;  long  comments  by  the  author,  and  by 

life  8.  i^ryMoAn. 
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BOOK  •    had  been  bnmt,  and  raised  their  pathetic  dirges.^    The  measures  of 

I         Tiberius  against  them  were  due   to  the  influence  of  his  favourite 

•sutt,(kM.     Sejanus,  and  ceased  with  his  sway.     Besides,  they  were  the  outcome 

^  of  public  feeling  at  the  time  against  all  foreign  rites,  which  had  been 

roused  by  the  vile  conduct  of  the  priests  of  Isis  towards  a  Roman 

matron,  and  was  again  provoked  by  a  gross  imposture  upon  Fulvia,  a 

noble  Roman  proselyte,  on  the  part  of  some  vagabond  Rabbis.     But 

even  so,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  literally  all  Jews  had  left 

Rome.     Many  would  find  means  to  remain  secretly  behind.     At  any 

rate,  twenty  years  afterwards  Philo  found  a  large  community  there, 

ready  to  support   him   in  his  mission  on  behalf  of  his  Egyptian 

countrymen.       Any  temporary   measures    against    the    Jews   can, 

therefore,  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  serious  interference  with  their 

privileges,  or  a  cessation  of  the  Imperial  favour  shown  to  thenu 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POLITICAL  AND   RELIGIOUS   LIFE  OF  THE  JEWISH  DISPERSION  IN  THE  WEST 
THEIR   UNION   IN  THE   GREAT  HOPE  OF  THE   COMING  DELIVERER. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire  that  the  Jews  enjoyed     cHAP. 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.     Many  in  Asia  Minor  could  boast        Yi 

of  the  same  privilege.*    The  Seloncidic  rulers  of  Syria  had  previously  ' ^"^ 

bestowed  kindred  privileges  on  the  Jews  in  many  places.     Thus,  they  xir.  lo. 
possessed  in  some  cities  twofold  rights:  the  status  of  Roman,  and  acuzzJL 
the  privileges  of  Asiatic,  citizenship.     Those  who  enjoyed  the  former 
were  entitled  to  a  civil  government  of  their  own,  under  archons  of 
their  choosing,  quite  independent  of  the  rule  and  tribunals  of  the 
cities  in  which  they  lived.     As  instances,  we  may  mention  the  Jews 
of  Sardis,  Ephesus,  Delos,  and  apparently  also  of  Antioch.     But, 
whether  legally  entitled  to  it  or  not,  they  probably  everywhere 
claimed  the  right  of  self-government,  and  exercised  it,  except  in 
times  of  persecution.      But,  as  already  stated,  they  also  possessed, 
besides  this,  at  least  in  many  places,  the  privileges  of  Asiatic  citizen- 
ship, to  the  same  extent  as  their  heathen  fellow-citizens.     This  two- 
fold status  and  jurisdiction  might  have  led  to  serious  complications, 
if  the  archons  had  not  confined  their  authority  to  strictly  communal 
interests,'*  without  interfering  with   the  ordinary  administration  of  *oomp. 
justice,  and  the  Jews  willingly  submitted  to  the  sentences  pronounced  ij^      ^* 
by  their  own  tribunals. 

But,  in  truth,  they  enjoyed  even  more  than  religious  liberty  and 
communal  privileges.     It  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that 
potentates  JRriendly  to  Israel  bestowed  largesses,  alike  on  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  Synagogues  in  the  provinces.     The  magni- 
ficent porch  of  the  Temple  was  *  adorned  '  with  many  such  *  dedicated 
gifts.'     Thus,  we  read  of  repeated  costly  offerings  by  the  Ptolemies, 
of  a  golden  wreath  which  Sosius  offered  after  he  had  taken  Jerusalem 
in  conjunction  with  Herod,  and  of  rich  flagons  which  Augustus  and  •  /^.  j^^ 
his  wife  had  given  to  the  Sanctuary.®     And,  although  this  same  JdilW- 
Emperor  praised  his  grandson  for  leaving  Jerusalem  unvisited  on  his  ff'^^  jdu 
journey  firom  Egypt  to  Syria,  yet  he  himself  made  provision  for  a  iai'^*' 
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daily  sacrifice  on  his  behalf,  which  only  ceased  when  the  last  war 
against  Rome  was  proclaimed.^  Even  the  circumstance  that  there 
was  a  '  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  with  marble  screen  beautifully  orna- 
mented, bearing  tablets  which,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  warned  Grentiles 
not  to  proceed  farther,*  proves  that  the  Sanctuary  was  largely  attended 
by  others  than  Jews,  or,  in  the  words  of  Josephus,  that '  it  was  held 
in  reverence  by  nations  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  ^ 

In  Syria  also,  where,  according  to  Josephus,  the  largest  number  of 
Jews  lived,^  they  experienced  special  favour.  In  Antioch  their  rights 
and  immunities  were  recorded  on  tables  of  brass.' 

But,  indeed,  the  capital  of  Syria  was  one  of  their  favourite 
resorts.  It  will  be  remembered  what  importance  attached  to  it  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  Antioch  was  the  third 
city  of  the  Empire,  and  lay  just  outside  what  the  Rabbinists  desig- 
nated as  ^  Syria,'  and  still  regarded  as  holy  ground.  Thus  it  formed, 
BO  to  speak,  an  advanced  post  between  the  Palestinian  and  the 
Grentile  world.  Its  chief  Synagogue  was  a  magnificent  building,  to 
which  the  successors  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  given  the  spoils 
which  that  monarch  h'*^  brought  from  the  Temple.  The  connection 
between  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  was  very  close.  All  that  occurred 
in  that  city  was  eagerly  watched  in  the  Jewish  capital.  The  spread 
of  Christianity  there  must  have  excited  deep  concern.  Carefal  as 
the  Talmud  is  not  to  afford  unwelcome  information,  which  might 
have  led  to  farther  mischief,  we  know  that  three  of  the  principal 
Rabbis  went  thither  on  a  mission — we  can  scarcely  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Again,  we  find  at 
a  later  period  a  record  of  religious  controversy  in  Antioch  between 
Rabbis  and  Christians.*  Yet  the  Jews  of  Antioch  were  strictly 
Hellenistic,  and  on  one  occasion  a  great  Rabbi  was  unable  to  find 
among  them  a  copy  of  even  the  Book  of  Esther  in  Hebrew,  which, 
accordingly,  he  had  to  write  out  from  memory  for  his  use  in  their 
Synagogue.  A  fit  place  this  great  border-city,  crowded  by  Hellenists, 
in  close  connection  with  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  name 
'  Christian,'  to  send  forth  a  Paul  on  his  mission  to  the  Gentile  world, 
and  to  obtain  for  it  a  charter  of  citizenship  far  nobler  than  that  of 
which  the  record  was  graven  on  tablets  of  brass. 

But,  whatever  privileges  Israel  might  enjoy,  history  records  an 


*  One  of  these  tablets  has  lately  been 
ezcayated.  Comp.  *The  Temple:  its 
Ministry  and  Services  in  the  Time  of 
Christ/  p.  24. 


«  War,  vii.  8.  8. 

•  War,  vu.  6.  2. 

*  Comp.  generally  Neubauer^  Q4ogr.  da 
Talmud,  pp.  313,  313. 
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almost  continaous  series  of  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  comma-  CHAP, 
nities  among  whom  they  lived,  to  deprive  them  not  only  of  their  VI 
immunities,  but  even  of  their  common  rights.  Foremost  among  ^"""  *  ^ 
the  reasons  of  this  antagonism  we  place  the  absolute  contrariety 
between  heathenism  and  the  Synagogue,  and  the  social  isolation 
which  Judaism  rendered  necessary.  It  was  avowedly  unlawful  for 
the  Jew  even  'to  keep  company,  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation.'  *  •  aou  x.  sa 
To  quarrel  with  this,  was  to  find  fault  with  the  law  and  the  religion 
which  made  him  a  Jew.  But  besides,  there  was  that  pride  of  descent, 
creed,  enlightenment,  and  national  privileges,  which  St.  Paul  so  graphi- 
cally sums  up  as '  making  boast  of  Grod  and  of  the  law.'  ^  However  dif-  ^  GomD. 
ferently  they  might  have  expressed  it,  Philo  and  Hillel  would  have  been  u 
at  one  as  to  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  Jew  as  such.  Pretensions 
of  this  kind  must  have  been  the  more  provocative,  that  the  populace 
at  any  rate  envied  the  prosperity  which  Jewish  industry,  talent,  and 
capital  everywhere  secured.  Why  should  that  close,  foreign  corpora- 
tion possess  every  civic  right,  and  yet  be  free  from  many  of  its  burdens  ? 
Why  should  their  meetings  be  excepted  from  the  *  collegia  illicita '  ? 
why  should  they  alone  be  allowed  to  export  part  of  the  national 
wealth,  to  dedicate  it  to  their  superstition  in  Jerusalem  ?  The  Jew 
could  not  well  feign  any  real  interest  in  what  gave  its  greatness  to 
Ephesus,  its  attractiveness  to  Corinth,  its  influence  to  Athens.  He 
was  ready  to  profit  by  it;  but  his  inmost  thought  must  have  been 
contempt,  and  all  he  wanted  was  quietness  and  protection  in  his  own 
pursuits.  What  concern  had  he  with  those  petty  squabbles,  ambitions, 
or  designs,  which  agitated  the  turbulent  populace  in  those  Grecian 
cities?  what  cared  he  for  their  popular  meetings  and  noisy  discus- 
sions ?  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  as  Jews,  they  were  strangers 
in  a  strange  land,  made  them  so  loyal  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  pro- 
cured them  the  protection  of  kings  and  Cassars.  But  it  also  roused 
the  hatred  of  the  populace. 

That  such  should  have  been  the  case,  and  these  widely  scattered 
members  have  been  united  in  one  body,  is  a  unique  fact  in  history. 
Its  only  true  explanation  must  be  sought  in  a  higher  Divine  impulse. 
The  links  which  bound  them  together  were :  a  common  creedy  a 
common  lifej  a  common  cenirey  and  a  common  hope. 

Wherever  the  Jew  sojourned,  or  however  he  might  difier  from 
his  brethren.  Monotheism,  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  equally  to  all  unquestioned 
articles  of  belief.  It  may  well  have  been  that  the  Hellenistic  Jew, 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile,  curious,  and  scurrilous  population^  did 
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BOOK  not  oare  to  exhibit  over  his  house  and  doorposts,  at  the  right  of  the 
I  entrance,  the  Meseuzah^  which  enclosed  the  folded  parchment  that,  on 
twenty-two  lines,  bore  the  words  from  Deut.  iv.  4-9  and  xi.  13-21, 
or  to  call  attention  by  their  breadth  to  the  TephUlin,'^  or  phylacteries 
on  his  left  arm  and  forehead,  or  even  to  make  observable  the  Tsitsith* 
or  fringes  on  the  borders  of  his  garments.^  Perhaps,  indeed,  all  these 
observances  may  at  that  time  not  have  been  deemed  incumbent  on 
every  Jew.*  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  find  mention  of  them  in 
heathen  writers.  Similarly,  they  could  easily  keep  out  of  view,  or 
they  may  not  have  had  conveniences  for,  their  prescribed  purifioa,tion8. 
But  in  every  place,  as  we  have  abundant  evidence,  where  there  were 
at  least  ten  Bailanim — male  householders  who  had  leisure  to  give 
•AetoxT.91  themselves  to  regular  attendance — they  had,  fix)m  ancient  times,* 
one,  and,  if  possible,  more  Synagogues.*  Where  there  wae  no  Syn- 
agogue  there  was  at  least  a  Prosernlie^  ^  or  meeting-place,  under  the 
open  sky,  after  the  form  of  a  theatre,  generally  outside  the  town,  near 
a  river  or  the  sea,  for  the  sake  of  lustrations.  These,  as  we  know 
from  classical  writers,  were  well  known  to  the  heathen,  and  even 
frequented  by  them.  Their  Sabbath  observance,  their  fasting  on 
Thursdays,  their  Day  of  Atonement,  their  laws  relating  to  food,  and 
their  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem— all  found  sympathisers  among  Juda- 
ising  Gentiles."  They  even  watched  to  see,  how  the  Sabbatii  lamp 
was  kindled,  and  the  solemn  prayers  spoken  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Sabbath.^    But  to  the  Jew  the  Synagogue  was  the 
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>  Ber.  iii.  3;  Meg.  i.  8;  Moed  K.  iii.  4; 
Men.iii.7.Comp.  J<»t.  Ant.  iv.  8. 13;  and  the 
tractate  Mezuzah  in  Kirehheim^  Septem 
Ubri  Tidmnd.  panri  Hierosol.  pp.l2>17. 

'  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  Ber.  i.  3 ;  Shabb.  vi. 
2 ;  vii.  3 ;  zvi.  1 ;  Er.  z.  1»  2  ;  Sheq.  iii.  2 ; 
Meg.  i  8 ;  iv.  8 ;  Moed.  Q.  iii.  4 ;  Sai^. 
xi.  3 ;  Men.  iii.  7 ;  iv.  1 ;  Kel.  xviii.  8 ; 
Miqv.  X.  3 ;  Yad.  iii.  3.  Comp.  Kirchheim^ 
Tract.  Tepbillin,  u.  s.  pp.  18-21. 

'  Moed  K.  iii.  4 ;  Kday.  iv.  10 ;  Men. 
iii  7 ;  iv.  1.  Comp.  KirchkMm,  Tract. 
TBitsitb,  n.  s.  pp.  22-24. 

*  The  Tffphillin  enclosed  a  tranBcript  of 
Bxod.  xiiL  1-10,  11-16;  Deut.  vi.  4-9; 
xi  13-21.  The  Tsitnth  were  worn  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction  in  Num.  xv. 
87  etc. ;  Deut.  xxii.  1 2  (comp.  St.  Matt. 
ix.  20 ;  xiv.  86 ;  St.  Mark  v.  27 ;  St.  Luke 
via.  44). 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristeas  seems 
to  speak  only  of  the  phylacteries  on  the 
arm,  and  Philo  of  those  for  the  head, 
while  the  LXX.  takes  the  command  en- 
Hielj  in  a  meU^honcal  sense.     Tlus 


has  ahready  been  pointed  out  in  that 
book  of  gigantic  learning,  Sb^ncer^  De 
Leg.  Hebr.  p.  1213.  IVankel  (Ueber  d. 
Einfl.  d.  Pal.  Bxeg.,  pp.  89,  90)  tries  in 
vain  to  controvert  the  statement.  The 
insufficiency  of  his  arguments  has  been 
fully  shown  by  ffenfeld  (Qesch.  d.  Volk. 
Isr.  vol.  iii.  p.  224). 

•  ffwayvyfi.  Jot.  Ant.  xix.  6.  8;  War, 
ii.  14.  4,  6  ;  vii.  8.  3 ;  Phila,  Quod  omnia 
probus  liber,  ed.  Mangey,  ii  p.  458 ; 
(rv»aytl^io¥,  Philo,  Ad  Caj.  ii  p.  691 ; 
aafifiwrtlop.  Jot,  Ant.  xvi.  6.  3;  rf»«^v- 
Krhpiov,  Philot  Vita  Mosis,  Ub.  iii,  ii 
p.  168. 

'  wpofftvxhi  Jot,  Ant  xir.  10.  88 ;  life 
64;  Phih,  In  Flaco.  ii  p.  623;  Ad 
Caj.  ii.  pp.  566,  596;  Bpiphan,  Haer. 
Ixxx.  1.  Comp.  Jttven.  Sat.  iii.  89<( :  *  Ede 
ubi  consistas?  in  qua  te  qiuero  pros- 
eucha  ?  * 

•  Oomp.,  among  others,  Ovid^  Axa 
Amat.  i  76 ;  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  96,  97 ;  Hor, 
Sat.  i  5. 100 ;  9.  70;  Suei,  Aug.  98. 

•  /^^tM  V.  180. 
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bond  of  union  thronghont  the  worid.     Here,  on  Sabbath  and  feast     CHAP, 
days  they  met  to  read,  from  the  same  Lectionary,  the  same  Scripture-       VI 
lessons  which  their  brethren  read  throughout  the  world,  and  to  say,   '      '     ^ 
in  the  words  of  the  same  liturgy,  their  common  prayers,  catching 
echoes  of  the  gorgeous  Temple-services  in  Jerusalem.     The  heathen 
must  have  been  struck  with  awe  as  they  listened,  and  watched  in  the 
gloom  of  the  Synagogue  the  mysterious  light  at  the  far  curtained  end, 
where  the  sacred  orades  were  reverently  kept,  wrapped  in  costly 
coverings.     Here  the  stranger  Jew  also  would  find  himself  at  home : 
the  same  arrangements  as  in  his  own  land,  and  the  well-known 
services  and  prayers.     A  hospitable  welcome  at  the  Sabbath-meal, 
«nd  in  many  a  home,  would  be  pressed  on  him,  and  ready  aid  be 
^prothrei  in  work  or  trial. 

For,  deepest  of  ail  convictions  was  that  of  their  common  centre ; 
strongest  of  b31  feelings  was  the  love  which  bound  them  to  Palestine 
and  to  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God,  the  joy  of  all  the  earth,  the  glory  of 
His  people  Israel.  ^  K  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  ri^t  hand 
forget  her  cunning ;  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.* 
Hellenist  and  Eastern  equally  realised  this.  As  the  soil  of  his  native 
land,  the  deeds  of  his  people,  or  the  graves  of  his  fathers  draw  the 
fiia>off  wanderer  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  or  fill  the  mountaineer 
in  his  exile  with  irrepressible  longing,  so  the  sounds  which  the  Jew 
heard  in  his  Synagogue,  and  the  observances  which  he  kept.  Nor 
was  it  with  him  merely  matter  of  patriotism,  of  history,  or  of  associa- 
tion. It  was  a  religious  principle,  a  spiritual  hope.  No  truth  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  consciousness  of  all,  than  that  in  Jerusalem  alone 
men  could  truly  worship.*  As  Daniel  of  old  had  in  his  hour  of  •stJohnu 
worship  turned  towards  the  Holy  City,  so  in  the  Synagogue  and  in 
his  prayers  every  Jew  turned  toward  Jerusalem ;  and  anything  that 
might  imply  want  of  reverence,  when  looking  in  that  direction,  was 
considered  a  grievous  ^^  From  every  Synagogue  in  the  Diaspora 
the  annual  Temple-tribute  went  up  to  Jerusalem,*  no  doubt  often 
accompanied  by  rich  votive  offerings.  Few,  who  could  undertake  or 
afford  the  journey,  but  had  at  some  time  or  other  gone  up  to  the  Holy 
City  to  attend  one  of  the  great  feasts.^  Philo,  who  was  held  by  the 
same  spell  as  the  most  bigoted  Rabbinist,  had  himself  been  one  of  those 
deputed  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices  in  the 
great  Sanctuary.*     Views  and  feelings  of  this  kind  help  us  to  under- 

'  Oomp.   Jot.   Ant.   xiv.  7.  2 ;   xvi.  6,  *  Philtfy  De  Monarchia,  ri.  p.  223. 

passim ;  PkUo^  De  Monarchia,  ed.  Mangey,  *  Philoj  iu    a   fragment   preserved  in 

li.  p.  224;  Ad  Oaj.  a   p.  668;   Ctontra  Evgeb.,  Praepar.  Ev.  viii.  13.    What  the 

Flaoc.  ii  j>.  634.  Temple  was  in  the  estimatUm  of  Israel, 
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stand,  how,  on  some  great  feast,  as  Josephns  states  on  sufficient 
anthority,  the  population  of  Jerusalem — within  its  ecclesiastical  boun- 
daries— could  have  swelled  to  the  enormous  number  of  nearly  three 
millions.* 

And  still,  there  was  an  even  stronger  bond  in  their  common  Aope. 
That  hope  pointed  them  all,  wherever  scattered,  back  to  Palestine. 
To  them  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  undoubtedly  implied  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel's  kingdom,  and,  as  a  first  part  in  it,  the  return  of  '  the 
dispersed.'  *  Indeed,  every  devout  Jew  prayed,  day  by  day :  '  Proclaim 
by  Thy  loud  trumpet  our  deliverance,  and  raise  up  a  banner  to 
gather  our  dispersed,  and  gather  us  together  firom  the  four  ends  of 
the  earth.  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord !  Who  gatherest  the  outcasts 
of  Thy  people  Israel.' '  That  prayer  included  in  its  generality  also 
^H^zLii    the  lost  ten  tribes.      So,  for  example,  the  prophecy'*  was  rendered: 

*  They  hasten  hither,  like  a  bird  out  of  Egypt,' — referring  to  Israel 
of  old ;  ^  and  like  a  dove  out  of  the  land  of  Assyria ' — referring  to 
the  ten  tribes.® '  And  thus  even  these  wanderers,  so  long  lost,  were 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd.^ 

It  is  worth  while  to  trace,  how  universally  and  warmly  both 
Eastern  and  Western  Judaism  cherished  this  hope  of  all  Israel's 
return  to  their  own  land.  The  Targumim  bear  repeated  reference  to 
it;^  and  although  there  may  be  question  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
these  paraphrases,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  this  respect  they 
represented  the  views  of  the  Synagogue  at  the  time  of  Jesos.  For 
the  same  reason  we  may  gather  from  the  Talmud  and  earliest  com* 
mentaries,  what  Israel's  hope  was  in  regard  to  the  return  of  the 

•  dispersed.'  ®  It  was  a  beautiful  idea  to  liken  Israel  to  the  olive-tree, 
which  is  never  stripped  of  its  leaves.**  The  storm  of  trial  that  had  swept 
over  it  was,  indeed,  sent  in  judgment,  but  not  to  destroy,  only  to 
purify.     Even  so,  Israel's  persecutions  had  served  to  keep  them  firom 


•  Midr.  on 
Out.  LIS, 
ed.  War- 
■han,  p.  11  h 
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and  what  its  loss  boded,  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  the  whole  world,  will  be 
shown  in  a  later  part  of  this  book. 

■  Even  Maimonides,  in  spite  of  his 
desire  to  minimise  the  Messianic  expec- 
tancy, admits  this. 

*  This  is  the  tenth  of  the  eighteen  (or 
rather  nineteen)  benedictions  in  the 
daily  prayers.  Of  these  the  first  and  the 
last  three  are  certainly  the  oldest.  But 
this  tenth  also  dates  from  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Ck>mp.  Zunz, 
Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  p.  368. 

*  Oomp.  Jer.  Sanh.  z.  6 ;  Sanh.  1 10  & : 
Yalk.  Shim. 

*  The  suggestion  is  made  by  CatteUi, 


IlMessia,p.  253. 

*  Notably  in  connection  with  Ex.  xiL 
42  (both  in  the  Pseudo-Jon.  and  Jer. 
Targum);  Numb.  xxiv.  7  (Jer.  Targ.); 
Dent  XXX.  4  (Targ.  Ps.-Jon.);  Is.  ^y.  29 ; 
Jer.  xzziii.  13 ;  Hos.  xiv.  7 ;  Zeoh.  x.  6. 
Dr.  Drumffumd,  in  his  *  Jewish  Messiah,' 
p.  336,  quotes  from  the  Taigum  on 
Lamentations,  fiut  this  dates  from  long 
after  the  Talmudic  period. 

*  As  each  sentence  which  follows 
would  necessitate  one  or  more  reforenoes 
to  different  works,  the  reader,  wbo  may 
be  desirous  to  verify  the  statements  bk 
the  text,  is  generally  ivif  erred  to  CtuMUf 
n.  B.  pp.  251-3(MI^. 
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becoming  mixed  with  the  Gentiles.     Heaven  and  earth  might  be     CHAP. 

destroyed,  but  not  Israel ;  and  their  final  deliverance  would  far  out-        VI 

strip  in  marvellousness  that  fix)m  Egypt.     The  winds  would  blow  to    **    '    ^ 

bring  together  the  dispersed ;  nay,  if  there  were  a  single  Israelite  in  a 

land,  however  distant,  he  would  be  restored.   With  every  honour  would 

the  nations  bring  them  back.     The  patriarchs  and  all  the  just  would 

rise  to  share  in  the  joys  of  the  new  possession  of  their  land;  new 

hymns  as  well  as  the  old  ones  would  rise  to  the  praise  of  God.     Nay, 

the  bounds  of  the  land  would  be  extended  far  beyond  what  they  had  ' 

ever  been,  and  made  as  wide  as  originally  promised  to  Abraham. 

Nor  would  that  possession  be  ever  td^en  firom  them,  nor  those  joys 

be  ever  succeeded  by  sorrows.^     In  view  of  such  general  expectations 

we  cannot  £Edl  to  mark  with  what  wonderful  sobriety  the  Apostles  put 

the  question  to  Jesus :  '  Wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom 

tolsrael?'*  •AotsLe 

Hopes  and  expectations  such  as  these  are  expressed  not  only  in 
Talmudical  writings.     We  find  them  throughout  that  very  interest- 
ing Apocalyptic  class  of  literature,  the  Pseudepigrapha,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.     The  two  earliest  of  them,  the 
Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  are  equally  emphatic  on 
this  subject.    The  seer  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  beholds  Israel  in  the 
Messianic  time  as  coming  in  carriages,  and  as  borne  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  from  East,  and  West,  and  South.^     Fuller  details  of  that  ^k^J^J^j^.; 
happy  event  are  furnished  by  the  Jewish  Sibyl.     In  her  utterances  *»"*p-  *®-  ^ 
these  three  events  are  connected  together :  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,*'  and  the  restoration  of  the  dis-  J^*.^^ 
persed,^  when  all  nations  would  bring  their  wealth  to  the  House  of  ^^'  ***- 
Crod.*  *  The  latter  trait  specially  reminds  us  of  their  Hellenistic  origin.  « m.  zsj-tss 
A  century  later  the  same  joyous  confidence,  only  perhaps  more  clearly  *  "*•  ^w-tss 
worded,  appears  in   the  so-called  *  Psalter  of  Solomon.'     Thus  the 
seventeenth  Psalm  bursts  into  this  strain :  ^  Blessed  are  they  who  shall 
live  in  those  days — in  the  reunion  of  the  tribes,  which  God  brings 
about.' ^    And  no  wonder,  since  they  are  the  days  when  Hhe  King,  ^J*?**- 

oomp.  also 

'  The  fiction   of   two   Messiahs— one  heaven  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  ^  ^ 

the  Son  of  David,  the  other  the  Son  of  was  invented  to  account  for  St.  John  iii. 

Joseph,  the  latter  being  connected  with  13. 

the  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes— has  been  *  M.  Maurice  Vermes  (Hist,  des  Id^es 

ooodnsively  shown  to  be  of  post-Chris-  Messian.  pp.  43-119)  maintains  that  the 

timn  date  (comp.  SchoUgen,  Hone  Hebr.  writers  of  Enoch  and  Or.  Sib.  iii.  ex- 

L  p.  359 ;  and  WUnscke,  Leiden  d.  Mess.  pected  this  period  under  the  rule  of  the 

p.    109).      Possibly  it  was  invented   to  Maccabees,  and  regarded  one  of  them  as 

find   an    explanation   for  Zech.  xii.  10  the  Messiah.     It  implies  a  peculiar  read- 

(oomp.  Succ.  62  a\  just  as  ^e  Sodnian  ing  of  history,  and  a  lively  imagination, 

dootoiii9  of  tbe  astnm^pticm  ot  Ghrigt  into  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion. 
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the  Son  of  David,'  •  having  purged  Jerusalem  ^  and  destroyed  the 
heathen  by  the  word  of  His  mouth,®  would  gather  together  a  holy 
people  which  He  would  rule  with  justice,  and  judge  the  tribes  of  His 
people,** '  dividing  them  over  the  land  according  to  tribes ; '  when  *  no 
stranger  would  any  longer  dwell  among  them/  * 

Another  pause,  and  we  reach  the  time  when  Jesus  the  Messiah 
appeared.  Knowing  the  characteristics  of  that  time,  we  scarcely 
wonder  that  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  which  dates  from  that  period, 
should  have  been  Rabbinic  in  its  cast  rather  than  Apocalyptic.  Yet 
even  there  the  reference  to  the  future  glory  is  distinct.  Thus  we  are 
told,  that,  though  for  its  wickedness  Israel  had  been  scattered,  God  would 
^  gather  them  all  from  the  midst  of  the  heathen/  ^  build  among  them 
His  Sanctuary,  and  dwell  with  them.'  That  Sanctuary  was  to  *  be  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  God  would  appear  to  the  eye  of  every  one,  and 
every  one  acknowledge  that  He  was  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  Father 
of  all  the  children  of  Jacob,  and  Bang  upon  Mount  Zion,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.  And  Zion  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  holy.' '  When 
listening  to  this  language  of,  perhaps,  a  contemporary  of  Jesus,  we  can  in 
some  measure  understand  the  popular  indignation  which  such  a  charge 
would  call  forth,  as  that  the  Man  of  Nazareth  had  proposed  to  destroy 
the  Temple,*  or  that  He  thought  meanly  of  the  children  of  Jacob. 

There  is  an  ominous  pause  of  a  century  before  we  come  to  the  next 
work  of  this  class,  which  bears  the  title  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras. 
That  century  had  been  decisive  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Jesus  had 
lived  and  died ;  His  Apostles  had  gone  forth  to  bear  the  tidings  of  the 
new  Kingdom  of  God;  the  Church  had  been  founded  and  separated 
from  the  Synagogue  ;  and  the  Temple  had  been  destroyed,  the  Holy 
City  laid  waste,  and  Israel  undergone  sufferings,  compared  with  which 
the  former  troubles  might  almost  be  forgotten.  But  already  the  new 
doctrine  had  struck  its  roots  deep  alike  in  Eastern  and  in  Hellenistic 
soil.  It  were  strange  indeed  if,  in  such  circumstances,  this  book 
should  not  have  been  different  from  any  that  had  preceded  it ;  stranger 
still,  if  earnest  Jewish  minds  and  ardent  Jewish  hearts  had  re- 
mained wholly  unaffected  by  the  new  teaching,  even  though  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross  still  continued  a  stumbling-block,  and  the  Groepel- 
announcement  a  rock  of  offence.  But  perhaps  we  could  scarcely 
have  been  prepared  to  find,  as  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  doctrinal 
views  which  were  wholly  foreign  to  Judaism,  and  evidently  derived 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  whicli,  in  logical  consistency,  would 
seem  to  lead  up  to  it.*     The  greater  part  of  the  book  may  be  described 

>  The  doctrinal  part  of  IV.  Esdras  may      of  original  sin,  which  is  wholly  fbreigii 
\t9  taid  to  be  wtoiated  vrlth  the  dogma     to  the  theology  alike  of  Babbinic  and 
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as  restlefls  toaaing,  the  seer  being  agitated  by  the  problem  and  the  OHAP. 
consequences  of  sin,  which  here  for  the  first  and  only  time  is  presented  VI 
as  in  the  New  Testament ;  by  the  question,  why  there  are  so  few  who  '  '  ^ 
are  saved;  and  especially  by  what  to  a  Jew  must  have  seemed  the 
inscrutable,  terrible  mystery  of  Israel's  sufferings  and  banishment.* 
Yet,  so  &r  as  we  can  see,  no  other  way  of  salvation  is  indicated  than 
that  by  works  and  personal  righteousness.  Throughout  there  is  a 
tone  of  deep  sadness  and  intense  earnestness.  It  almost  seems  some- 
times,  as  if  one  heard  the  wind  of  the  new  dispensation  sweeping 
before  it  the  withered  leaves  of  Israel's  autumn.  Thus  far  for  the 
principal  portion  of  the  book.  The  second,  or  Apocalyptic,  part, 
endeavours  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Israel's  state  by  foretelling  their 
future.  Here  also  there  are  echoes  of  New  Testament  utterances. 
What  the  end  is  to  be,  we  are  told  in  unmistakable  language.  His 
'  Son,'  Whom  the  Highest  has  for  a  long  time  preserved,  to  deliver 
*  the  creature'  by  Him,  is  suddenly  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  Man. 
From  His  mouth  shall  proceed  alike  woe,  fire,  and  storm,  which  are 
the  tribulations  of  the  last  days.  And  as  they  shall  gather  for  war 
against  Him,  He  shall  stand  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  Holy  City 
ahall  come  down  firom  heaven,  prepared  and  ready,  and  He  shall 
destroy  all  His  enemies.  But  a  peaceable  multitude  shall  now  be 
gathered  to  Him.  These  are  the  ten  tribes,  who,  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  ways  of  the  heathen,  had  wandered  fS&r  away,  miraculously 
helped,  a  journey  of  one  and  a  half  years,  and  who  were  now  similarly 
restored  by  God  to  their  own  land.  But  as  for  the  ^  Son,'  or  those 
who  accompanied  Him,  no  one  on  earth  would  be  able  to  see  or  know 
them,  till  the  day  of  His  appearing.*'  •via.Tioh, 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  complete  the  series  of  testimony 
by  referring  in  detail  to  a  book,  called  ^  The  Prophecy  and  Assump- 
tion of  Moses,'  and  to  what  is  known  as  the  Apocalypse  of  Bamch,  the 
servant  of  Jeremiah.    Both  date  from  probably  a  somewhat  later  period 
than  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  and  both  are  fragmentary.    The  one 
distinctly  anticipates  the  return  of  the  ten  tribes ;  ^  the  other,  in  the  bpn>pbet.ei 
letter  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes,  far  beyond  the  Euphrates,®  with  hTt-uJ' 
which  the  book  closes,  preserves  an  ominous  silence  on  that  point,  or  J""  ^ 
rather  alludes  to  it  in  language  which  so  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  "^  ^ 

HeUenistic  Judaism.  Comp.  VU.  i.  ch.  iii.  matic  part,  seems  suocessively  to  take  up 

21,  22 ;  It.  80,  88 ;  VU.  iii.  ch.  vi.  18, 19  these  three  subjects,  although  from  quite 

(•d.Frit28che,p.607);  88-41;  yii.  46-48;  another  point  of  view.    How  different 

▼iii.  84,  86.                           '  the  treatment  is,  need  not  be  told. 

>  It  almost  seems  as  if  there  were  a  *  The  better  reading  it  *in  tempore 

parallelism  between  this  book  and  the  diei  ejus  (v.  62)«' 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  in  its  dog- 

VOL.  I.  O 
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BOOK     adyerse  opinion  expressed  in  the  Talmud,  that  we  cannot  help  snsh 
I        pecting  some  internal  connection  between  the  two.^ 
'  The  writings  to  which  we  have  referred  have  all  a  decidedly 

Hellenistic  tinge  of  thought.^  Still  they  are  not  the  outcome  of 
pure  Hellenism.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  interest  that  we  turn 
to  Philo,  the  great  representative  of  that  direction,  to  see  whether  he 
would  admit  an  idea  so  purely  national  and,  as  it  might  seem,  exclu- 
sive. Nor  are  we  here  left  in  doubt.  So  universal  was  this  belief, 
so  deep-seated  the  conviction,  not  only  in  the  mind,  but  in  the  heart 
of  Israel,  that  we  could  scarcely  find  it  more  distinctly  expressed  than 
by  the  great  Alexandrian.  However  low  the  conditiQ^  of  Israel 
•Je^^on**.  might  be,  he  tells  ua,*  or  however  scattered  the  people  to  the  ends  of 
^M»  w  the  earth,  the  banished  would,  on  a  given  sign,  be  set  free  in  one  day. 
In  consistency  with  his  system,  he  traces  this  wondrous  event  to 
their  sudden  conversion  to  virtue,  which  would  make  their  masters 
ashamed  to  hold  any  longer  in  bondage  those  who  were  so  much 
better  than  themselves.  Then,  gathering  as  by  one  impulse,  the  dis- 
persed would  return  from  Hellas,  from  the  lands  of  the  barbarians, 
from  the  isles,  and  from  the  continents,  led  by  a  Divine,  superhuman 
apparition,  invisible  to  others,  and  visible  only  to  themselves.  On 
their  arrival  in  Palestine  the  waste  places  and  the  wilderness  would  be 
inhabited,  and  the  barren  land  transformed  into  fruitfulness. 

Whatever  shades  of  difference,  then,  we  may  note  in  the  expres- 
sion of  these  views,  all  anticipate  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  their  re- 
storation, and  future  pre-eminent  glory,  and  they  all  connect  these 
events  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  This  was  '  the  promise ' 
unto  which,  in  their  *  instant  service  night  and  day,  the  twelve  tribes,' 
•AotoxTTiT  however  grievously  oppressed,  hoped  to  come.**  To  this  *  sure  word 
of  prophecy '  '  the  strangers  scattered '  throughout  all  lands  would 
'  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,'  until  the 


1  In  Sanh.  110  h  we  read,  <  Our  Rabbis 
teach,  that  Uie  Ten  Tribes  haye  no  part  in 
the  era  to  come,  because  it  is  written, 
*'  The  Loid  drave  them  out  of  their  land 
in  anger,  and  in  wrath,  and  in  great 
indignation,  and  cast  them  into  another 
land. **  "  The  Lord  drave  them  from  their 
land" — in  the  present  era — **and  cast 
them  into  another  land**— in  the  era  to 
come.*  In  curious  agreement  with  this, 
Pseudo-Baruch  writes  to  the  nine  and  a 
half  tribes  to  'prepare  their  hearts  to 
that  which  they  had  formerly  believed,* 
lest  they  should  suffer  '  in  both  eras  {ab 
^firoaue  sacuhy  being  led  captive  in  the 


one,  and  tormented  in  the  other  (Apoc. 
Bar.  Ixzzui.  8). 

*  Thus,  for  example,  the  assertion  that 
there  had  been  individuals  who  fulfiUed 
the  commandments  of  Qod,  Vis.  i.  ch.  iii. 
36 ;  the  domain  of  reason,  iv.  22 ;  v.  9 ; 
general  Messianic  blessings  to  the  world 
at  large,  Vit,  i.  ch.  iv.  27,  28 ;  the  idea 
of  a  law  within  their  minds,  like  that  of 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the  case  of  the 
heathen,  Vis.  iii.  ch.vi.  46-47(ed.  Fritwche, 
p.  609).  These  are  only  instances,  and 
we  refer  besides  to  the  gene^ial  cast  ot 
the  reasoning. 
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day  dawned,  and  tlie  daynstar  arose  in  their  hearts.*    It  was  this     CHAP 
which  gave  meaning  to  their  worship,  filled  them  with  patience  in        VI 
snfiering,  kept  them  separate  from  the  nations  around,  and  ever  fixed 
their  hearts  and  thoughts  upon   Jerusalem.     For  the  '  Jerusalem ' 
which  was  above  was  '  the  mother '  of  them  all.     Yet  a  little  while, 
and  He  that  would  come  should  come,  and  not  tarry — and  then  all 
the  blessing  and  glory  would  be  theirs.     At  any  moment  the  glad- 
some tidings  might  burst  upon  them,  that  He  had  come,  when  their 
glory  would  shine  out  from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to  the  other.     All 
the  signs  of  His  Advent  had  come  to  pass.     Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
Messiah  might  even  now  be  there,  ready  to  manifest  Himself,  so  soon 
as  the  voice  of  Israel's  repentance  called  Him  from  His  hiding.     Any 
hour  might  that  banner  be  planted  on  the  top  of  the  mountains; 
that  glittering  sword  be  unsheathed;  that  trumpet  sound.     Closer 
then,  and  still  closer,  must  be  their  connection  with  Jerusalem,  as 
their  salvation  drew  nigh ;   more  earnest  their  longing,  and  more 
eager  their  gaziC,  till  the  dawn  of  that  long  expected  day  tinged  the 
Eastern  sky  with  its  brightness. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

IN  PALESmnS — JEWS  AND  GENTILES  IK  'THE  LAND* — THEIB  MUTUAL 
BSLATIOKS  Am)  FEELINGS — 'THE  WALL  OF  SEPARATION/ 

BOOK  The  pilgrim  who,  leavixig  other  coantries,  entered  Palestiney  most 
I  have  felt  as  if  he  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  another  world. 
HannerS|  castoma,  institutions,  law,  life,  nay,  the  very  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  were  quite  different.  All  was  dominated  by 
the  one  all-absorbing  idea  of  religion.  It  penetrated  every  relation 
of  life.  Moreover,  it  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  soil,  as  well 
as  the  people,  of  Palestine,  at  least  so  long  as  the  Temple  stood. 
Nowhere  else  could  the  Shekhinah  dwell  or  manifest  itself;  nor  could, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  for  '  the  merit  of  the 
fathers,'  the  spirit  of  prophecy  be  granted  outside  its  bounds.  To 
the  orthodox  Jew  the  mental  and  spiritual  horizon  was  bounded  by 
Palestine.  It  was  *the  land';  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except 
Babylonia^  was  *  outside  the  land.'  No  need  to  designate  it  specially 
as  *  holy ';  for  all  here  bore  the  impress  of  sanctity,  as  he  understood 
it.  Not  that  the  soil  itself,  irrespective  of  the  people,  was  holy ;  it 
was  Israel  that  made  it  such.  For,  had  not  God  given  so  many  com- 
mandments and  ordinances,  some  of  them  apparently  needless,  simply 

•  Mm.  St  ft     to  call  forth  the  righteousness  of  Israel  ;*  did  not  Israel  possess  the 
bRMhHaSh.  merits  of  *the  fathers,'^  and  specially  that  of  Abraham,  itself  so 

valuable  that,  even  if  his  descendants  had,  morally  speaking,  been  as 
•B6r.B.44.  a  dead  body,  his  merit  would  have  been  imputed  to  them  ?®  More 
«T«ikiitf  s  than  that,  Gtod  had  created  the  world  on  acoonnt  of  Israel/  and  for 
their  merit,  making  preparation  for  them  long  before  their  appear- 
ance on  the  scene,  just  as  a  king  who  foresees  the  birth  of  his  son ; 
nay,  Israel  had  been  in  God's  thoughts  not  only  before  anything  had 

•  Ber.B.!     actually  been  created,  but  even  before  every  other  creative  thought.* 

If  these  distinctions  seem  excessive,  they  were,  at  least,  not  out  of 
proportion  to  the  estimate  formed  of  Israel's  merits.  In  theory,  the 
latter  might  be  supposed  to  flow  from  *  good  works,'  of  course,  in- 
cluding the  strict  practice  of  legal  piety,  and  from  *  study  of  the  law.* 
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But  in  reality  it  was  '  atndj '  alone  to  which  anch  anpreme  merit    OHAP. 
attached.    Practice  required  knowledge  for  its  direction ;  such  aa  the      vn 
Avf^-ha-^reU  Q  country  people/  plebeians^  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  being  ^"^''' — ^ 
unlearned)  could  not  possess/  who  had  bartered  away  the  highest  ^^'^'^'^^ 
crown  for  a  spade  with  which  to  dig.    And  '  the  school  of  Arum ' — 
the  sages — the  '  great  ones  of  the  world '  had  long  settled  it,  that 
study  was  before  works.^    And  how  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  since  *»Jer.oiiag. 
the  studies,  which  engaged  His  chosen  children  on  earth,  equally  occn-  tomdi  tiM 
pied  their  Almighty  Father  in  heaven  ?*    Could  anything,  then,  be  Pet.  uu  7 
higher  than  the  peculiar  calling  of  Israel,  or  better  qualify  them  for  *  ^^  ^  >  ^ 
being  the  sons  of  God  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  transport  oneself  into  this  atmosphere  to  undei^ 
stand  the  views  entertained  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  or  to  form  any  con* 
ception  of  their  ii^nite  contrast  in  spirit  to  the  new  doctrine.  The 
abhorrence,  not  unmingled  with  contempt,  of  all  Gentile  ways, 
thoughts  and  associations ;  the  worship  of  the  letter  of  the  Law ;  the 
self-righteousness,  and  pride  of  descent,  and  still  more  of  knowledge, 
become  thus  intelligible  to  us,  and,  equally  so,  the  absolute  antagonism 
to  the  claims  of  a  Messiah,  so  unlike  themselves  and  their  own  ideaL 
ELis  first  announcement  might,  indeed,  excite  hopes,  soon  felt  to  have 
been  vain ;  and  His  miracles  might  startle  for  a  time.  But  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  the  Kingdom  which  He  traced  were  essentially  different 
from  those  which  they  had  fixed,  and  within  which  they  had  arranged 
everything,  alike  for  the  present  and  the  future.  Had  He  been 
content  to  step  within  them,  to  complete  and  realise  what  they  had 
indicated,  it  might  have  been  different.  Nay,  once  admit  their  funda- 
mental ideas,  and  there  was  much  that  was  beautiful,  true,  and  even 
grand  in  the  details.  But  it  was  exactly  in  the  former  that  the  diver- 
gence lay.  Nor  was  there  any  possibility  of  reform  or  progress  here. 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  foture,  alike  as  regarded  the  (Jentile 
world  and  Israel,  were  irrevocably  fixed ;  or  rather,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  there  were  not  such — all  continuing  as  they  had  been  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  nay,  long  before  it.  Thid  Torah  had  really 
existed  2,000  years  before  Creation  ;<^  the  patriarchs  had  had  their  ^^^ 
Academies  of  study,  and  they  had  known  and  observed  all  the  ordi-  JIqSv.^. 
nances ;  and  traditionalism  had  the  same  origin,  both  as  to  time  and  ihlmf  pTsei 
authority,  as  the  Law  itself.  As  for  the  heathen  nations,  the  Law  had 
been  offered  by  God  to  them,  but  refused,  and  even  their  after  repent- 
ance would  prove  hypocritical,  as  all  their  excuses  would  be  shown  to  be 
futile.  But  as  for  Israel,  even  though  their  good  deeds  should  be  few, 
yet,  by  cumulating  them  from  among  all  the  people,  they  would  appear 
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BOOK     great  in  the  end,  and  God  would  exact  payment  for  their  sins  as  a  man 
I         does  from  his  friends,  taking  little  sums  at  a  time.     It  was  in  this 
'     '  sense,  that  the  Rabbis  employed  that  sublime  figure,  representing  the 
Church  as  one  body,  of  which  all  the  members  suffered  and  joyed  to- 
gether, which  St.  Paul  adopted  and  applied  in  a  vastly  different  and 

»Eph.iT.i«  spiritual  sense.* 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pre-eminence  of  Israel  depended  on  the 
Land,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  the  Land  on  the  presence  of  Israel 
in  it,  the  Rabbinical  complaint  was,  indeed,  well  grounded,  that  its 
^boundaries  were  becoming  narrow.'  We  can  scarcely  expect  any 
accurate  demarcation  of  them,  since  the  question,  what  belonged  to 
it,  was  determined  by  ritual  and  theological,  not  by  geographical  con- 
siderations. Not  only  the  immediate  neighbourhood  (as  in  the  case  of 
Ascalon),  but  the  very  wall  of  a  city  (as  of  Acco  and  of  Cassarea) 
might  be  Palestinian,  and  yet  the  city  itself  be  regarded  as  *  outside '  the 
sacred  limits.  All  depended  on  who  had  originally  possessed,  and  now 
held  a  place,  and  hence  what  ritual  obligations  lay  upon  it.  Ideally, 
as  we  may  say,  '  the  land  of  promise'  included  all  which  God  had 
covenanted  to  give  to  Israel,  although  never  yet  actually  possessed  by 
them.  Then,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  '  land'  comprised  what 
*  they  who  tame  up  from  Egypt  took  possession  of,  from  Chezib  [about 
three  hours  north  of  Acre]  and  unto  the  river  pEuphrates],  and  unto 
Amanah.'  This  included,  of  course,  the  conquests  made  by  David  in 
the  most  prosperous  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  supposed  to 
have  extended  over  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Zobah,  Achlah,  &c.  To  all 
these  districts  the  general  name  of  Soria,  or  Syria,  was  afterwards 
given.  This  formed,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  a  sort  of  inner 
band  around  '  the  land,'  in  its  narrowest  and  only  real  sense ;  just 
as  the  countries  in  which  Israel  was  specially  interested,  such  as 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Ammon,  and  Moab,  formed  an  outer  band.  These 
lands  were  heathen,  and  yet  not  quite  heathen,  since  the  dedication  of 
the  so-called  Terumothy  or  first-fruits  in  a  prepared  state,  was  expected 
from  them,  while  Soria  shared  almost  all  the  obligations  of  Palestine, 
except  those  of  the  *  second  tithes,'  and  the  fourth  year's  product  of 

•L.eT.xix.«4  plants.**  But  the  wavesheaf  at  the  Paschal  Feast,  and  the  two  loaves 
at  Pentecost,  could  only  be  brought  from  what  had  grown  on  the 
holy  soil  itself.  This  latter  was  roughly  defined,  as  *  all  which  they 
who  came  up  from  Babylon  took  possession  of,  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  unto  Chezib.'  Viewed  in  this  light,  there  was  a  special  significance 
in  the  fact  that  Antioch,  where  the  name  ^  Christian'  first  marked  the 

•AoiizLit  new  '  Sect'  which  had  sprung  up  in  Palestine,"^  and  where  the  first 
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Grentile  Church  was  formed,*  lay  just  outside  the  northern  boundary     CHAP, 
of  '  the  land.'     Similarly,  we  understand,  why  those  Jewish  zealots       vn 


b 


who  would  fain  have  imposed  on  the  new  Church  the  yoke  of  the  Law,    ^  ^^^  ^ 
concentrated  their  first  efforts  on  that  Soria  which  was  regarded  as  a  '^ 
kind  of  outer  Palestine.  '•Aot.rT.i 

But,  even  so,  there  was  a  gradation  of  sanctity  in  the  Holy  Land 
itself,  in  accordance  with  ritual  distinctions.  Ten  degrees  are  here 
enumerated,®  beginning  with  the  bare  soil  of  Palestine,  and  culmina-  •kal  t.  Ml 
ting  in  the  Most  Holy  Place  in  the  Temple — each  implying  some  ritual 
distinction,  which  did  not  attach  to  a  lower  degree.  And  yet,  although 
the  very  dust  of  heathen  soil  was  supposed  to  carry  defilement,  like 
corruption  or  the  grave,  the  spots  most  sacred  were  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  heathenism ;  nay,  its  traces  were  visible  in  Jerusalem 
itself.  The  reasons  of  this  are  to  be  sought  in  the  political  circum- 
stances of  Palestine,  and  in  the  persistent  endeavour  of  its  rulers — 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  period  under  the  Maccabees — to 
Grecianise  the  country,  so  as  to  eradicate  that  Jewish  particularism 
which  must  always  be  antagonistic  to  every  foreign  element.  In 
general,  Palestine  might  be  divided  into  the  strictly  Jewish  territory, 
and  the  so-called  Hellenic  cities.  The  latter  had  been  built  at  different 
periods,  and  were  politically  constituted  after  the  model  of  the  Greek 
cities,  having  their  own  senates  (generally  consisting  of  several  hundred 
persons)  and  magistrates,  each  city  with  its  adjoining  territory  forming 
a  sort  of  commonwealth  of  its  own.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined, 
that  these  districts  were  inhabited  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  by 
Greeks.  One  of  these  groups,  that  towards  PeraBa,  was  really  Syrian, 
and  formed  part  of  Syria  Decapolis ; '  while  the  other,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  was  Phoenician.  Thus  '  the  land '  was  hemmed 
in,  east  and  west,  within  its  own  borders,  while  south  and  north 
stretched  heathen  or  semi-heathen  districts.  The  strictly  Jewish 
ierritoiy  consisted  of  Judaea  proper,  to  which  Galilee,  Samaria  and 
Peraea  were  joined  as  Toparchies.  These  Toparchies  consisted  of  a 
group  of  townships,  under  a  Metropolis.  The  villages  and  townships 
Uiemselves  had  neither  magistrates  of  their  own,  nor  civic  constitu- 
tion, nor  lawful  popular  assemblies.  Such  civil  adminstration  as 
they  required  devolved  on  *  Scribes'  (the  so-called  KcofioypafifuiTBtf 
or  TovoypafifiaTM).     Thus  Jerusalem  was  really,  as  well  as  nominally, 

1  The  foUowing  cities  probably  formed  Dion,  Pella,  Qerasa,  and  Canatha.    On 

the  DeeapoHs,  though  it  is  difficult  to  feel  these    cities,    comp.    CMpari,   ChronoL 

quite  sore   in   reference  to  one  or  the  Geogr.    Einl.   in    d.  Leben    J.  Chri«ti| 

other  of  them  :  Damascus,  Philadelphia,  pp.  83-90. 
BaiJiana,  St^thopolis,  Gadara,  Hippos, 
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the  capital  of  the  whole  land.  Judaea  itself  was  arranged  into  eleven, 
or  rather^  more  exactly,  into  nine  Toparchies,  of  which  Jerusalem  was 
the  chief.  While,  therefore,  the  Hellenic  cities  were  each  independent  of 
the  other,  the  whole  Jewish  territory  formed  only  one  '  CivitasJ  Rule, 
government,  tribute — in  short,  political  life — centred  in  Jerusalem. 

But  this  is  not  all.  From  motives  similar  to  those  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  other  Hellenic  cities,  Herod  the  Great  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  built  a  number  of  towns,  which  were  inhabited  chiefly 
by  (Gentiles,  and  had  independent  constitutions,  like  those  of  the  Hel- 
lenic cities.  Thus,  Herod  himself  built  Sebaste  (Samaria),  in  the 
centre  of  the  country ;  Csesarea  in  the  west,  commanding  the  sea-coast ; 
Gaba  in  Galilee,  close  to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  Esbonitis 
in  Persia.*  Similarly,  Philip  the  Tetrarch  built  Caasarea  Philippi 
and  Julias  (Bethsaida-Julias,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake) ;  and 
Herod  Antipas  another  Julias,  and  Tiberias.'  The  object  of  these 
cities  was  twofold.  As  Herod,  well  knowing  his  unpopularity,  sur- 
rounded himself  by  foreign  mercenaries,  and  reared  fortresses  around 
his  palace  and  the  Temple  which  he  built,  so  he  erected  these  forti- 
fied posts,  which  he  populated  with  strangers,  as  so  many  outworks, 
to  surround  and  command  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews  on  all  sides.  Again, 
as,  despite  his  profession  of  Judaism,  he  reared  magnificent  heathen 
temples  in  honour  of  Augustus  at  Sebaste  and  Caosarea,  so  those 
cities  were  really  intended  to  form  centres  of  Grecian  influence  within 
the  sacred  territory  itself.  At  the  same  time,  the  Herodian  cities  en- 
joyed not  the  same  amount  of  liberty  as  the  ^  Hellenic,'  which,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  imposts,  were  entirely  self-governed,  while  in 
the  former  there  were  representatives  of  the  Herodian  rulers.' 

Although  each  of  these  towns  and  districts  had  its  special  deities 
and  rites,  some  being  determined  by  local  traditions,  their  prevailing 
character  may  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Syrian  worship, 
the  former  preponderating,  as  might  be  expected.^  On  the  other 
hand,  Herod  and  his  successors  encouraged  the  worship  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  Home,  which,  characteristically,  was  chiefly  practised  in  the 
East.^     Thus,   in  the  temple  which  Herod  built  to  Augustus  in 


'  Herod  rebuilt  or  bailt  other  cities, 
such  at  AntipatriB,  Cjpros,  Phasaelis, 
Anthedon,  kc,  Sohiiror  deflcribw  the 
two  first  as  built,  but  they  were  only 
rtfbnilt  or  fortified  (comp.  Ant.  ziii.  15. 1 ; 
War  i.  21.  8)  by  Herod. 

*  He  also  rebailt  Sepphoris. 

•  Comp.  on  the  subject  of  the  civic  in- 
Jtitations  of  the  Boxnan  Empire,  jTkAh, 


Die  St^dt.  a.  biiigerL  Verl  d.  Bom. 
Beichs,  2  yols.;  and  fbr  this  part,  yoL  il. 
pp.  886-364,  and  pp.  87<M72. 

*  A  good  sketch  of  the  yarioaa  rites 
prevailmff  in  different  places  is  giyen  by 
Schiirer,  Neutest.  Zeitg.  pp.  378-385. 

•  Ck>mp.  Wieteler^  Beitr.  x.  richt.  W&di^ 
d.  Bvang.  pp.  90,  91. 
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CaaBarea,  there  were  statues  of  the  Emperor  as  Olympian  Zeas,  and     OHAP. 
of  Rome  as  Hera.*    He  was  wont  to  excuse  this  conformity  to  heathen-       Vll 
ism  before  his  own  people  on  the  ground  of  political  necessity.    Yet,  ./^  j^^ 
even  if  his  religious  inclinations  had  not  been  in  that  directioui  he  yfJi^l 
would  have  earnestly  striven  to  Grecianise  the  people.    Not  only  in  *-^ 
CSsBsareay  but  even  in  Jerusalem,  he  bmlt  a  theata^  and  amphitheatre, 
where  at  great  expense  games  were  held  every  four  years  in  honour  of 
Augustus.^    Nay,  he  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  a  massive  golden  eagle,  the  symbol  of  Koman  dominion,  as 
a  sort  of  counterpart  to  that  gigantic  golden  vine,  the  symbol  of  Israeli 
which  hung  above  the  entrance  to  the  Holy  Place.   These  measures,  in- 
deed, led  to  popular  indignation,  and  even  to  conspiracies  and  tumults,^  » Ant  xr.  a 
though  not  of  the  same  general  and  intense  character,  as  when,  at  a  •>  >' 
later  period,  Pilate  sought  to  introduce  into  Jerusalem  images  of  the 
Emperor,  or  when  the  statue  of  Caligula  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
Temple.    In  connection  with  this,  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  the 
Talmud,  while  on  the  whole  disapproving  of  attendance  at  theatres 
and  amphitheatres — chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  implies  '  sitting  in 
the  seat  of  scomers*'  and  might  involve  contributions  to  the  main- 
tenance of  idol-worship— does  not  expressly  prohibit  it,  nor  indeed 
speak  veiry  decidedly  on  the  subject.®  lfL*BiS? 

The  views  of  the  Rabbis  in  regard  to  pictorial  representations  are  ^^SSSl^'^i 
still  more  interesting,  as  illustrating  their  abhorrence  of  all  contact  •***"  '^^^ 
with  idolatry.    We  mark  here  differences  at  two,  if  not  at  three  J^^"otJf*^ 
periods,  according  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  people.    The  JJ^J'^J^is 
earliest  and  strictest  opinions  *  absolutely  forbade  any  representation  {^^|55^'®*" 
of  things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  or  in  the  waters.     But  the  Mishnah  *  *  Mechiita 
seems  to  relax  these  prohibitions  by  subtle  distinctions,  which  are  ed.wei^ 
■till  further  carried  out  in  the  Talmud.^  TAb.  zv. 

To  those  who  held  such  stringent  views,  it  must  have  been  pecu-  ^ 
liarly  galling  to  see  their  most  sacred  feelings  openly  outraged  by  their 
own  rulers.    Thus,  the  Asmonean  princess,  Alexandra,  the  mother-in- 
law  of  Herod,  could  so  far  forget  the  traditions  of  her  house,  as  to 
send  portraits  of  her  son  and  daughter  to  Mark  Antony  for  infamous 
purposes,  in  hope  of  thereby  winning  him  for  her  ambitious  plans.'  '''^s^Md 
One  would  be  curious  to  know  who  painted  these  pictures,  for,  when  • 
the  statue  of  Caligula  was  to  be  made  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  no 

>  The  Actlan  games  took  place  every  (Ant.  xvi.  6. 1 ;  comp.  War.  i.  21.  S\ 

fifth  year,  three  years  always  intervening.  *  For  a  full  statement  of  the  Tafmodi- 

The  games  in  Jerusalem  were  held  in  the  cal  views  as  to  images,  representations  on 

year  8S  B.C.  (JW.  Ant.  zv.  8.  1) ;  the  first  coins,  and  the  most  ancient  Jewish  coini^ 

games  in  ORNMUoea  in  the  year  IS  B.o.  see  Appendix  UL 
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BOOK  native  artist  could  be  fonnd,  and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Fh<B- 

I  nicians.   It  most  have  been  these  foreigners  also  who  made  the  *  figures/ 

'      ^      '  with  which  Herod  adorned  his  palace  at  Jerosalem,  and  *  the  brazen 

•  /M.  War  T.  statues '  in  the  gardens  ^  through  which  the  water  ran  out/  *  as  well  as 
^AotsxiLst  ^^^  colossal  statues  at  CsBsarea,  and  those  of  the  three  dau^ters  of 
•Ant.  six.  9.  Agrippa,  which  after  his  death  ^  were  so  shamefully  abused  by  the 

soldiery  at  Sebaste  and  CaBsarea.^ 

This  abhorrence  of  all  connected  with  idolatry,  and  the  contempt 
entertained  for  all  that  was  non-Jewish,  will  in  great  measure  explain 
the  code  of  legislation  intended  to  keep  the  Jew  and  Gentile  apart.  If 
JudsBa  had  to  submit  to  the  power  of  Rome,  it  could  at  least  avenge 
itself  in  the  Academies  of  its  sages.  Almost  innumerable  stories  are 
told  in  which  Jewish  sages,  always  easily,  confute  Roman  and  Greek 
philosophers ;  and  others,  in  which  even  a  certain  Emperor  (Antoninus) 
is  represented  as  constantly  in  the  most  menial  relation  of  self-abase- 
«DwLTii.st  ment  before  a  Rabbi.^  Rome,  which  was  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel,^ 
would  in  the  age  to  come,'  when  Jerusalem  would  be  the  metropolis 

•  Midr.B.011  of  all  lands,®  be  the  first  to  excuse  herself  on  false  though  vain  pleas 
'Ab.  z.  f  6     ^^^  ^®^  wrongs  to  Israel.'    But  on  worldly  grounds  also,  Rome  was  con- 
temptible, having  derived  her  language  and  writing  from  the  Greeks, 

«Ab.z.ioa;   &nd  uot  possessing  even  a  hereditaiy  succession  in  her  empire.'    If 

oitt.80a      g^^j^  ^^  ^^^  estimate  of  dreaded  Rome,  it  may  be  imagined  in  what 

kPB.izxTL9  contempt  other  nations  were  held.     Well  might  'the  earth  tremble,'*' 

for,  if  Israel  had  not   accepted  the  Law  at  Sinai,  the  whole  world 

would  have  been  destroyed,  while  it  once  more  *  was  still '  when  that 

>ShiM>.88a  ^^PPy  ©vent  took  place,  although  Qod  in  a  manner  forced  Israel  to  it.* 

And  so  Israel  was  purified  at  Mount  Sinai  from  the  impurity  which 

clung  to  our  race  in  consequence  of  the  unclean  union  between  Eve 

and  the  serpent,  and  which  still  adhered  to  all  other  nations ! ' 

To  begin  with,  every  Gentile  child,  so  soon  as  bom,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  unclean.  Those  who  actually  worshipped  mountains,  hills, 
bushes,  &c. — in  short,  gross  idolaters — should  be  cut  down  with  the 
sword.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to  exterminate  heathenism,  Rab- 
binic legislation  kept  certain  definite  objects  in  view,  which  may  be 
thus  summarised :  To  prevent  Jews  fix)m  being  inadvertently  led  into 

'  Comp.  here  the  interesting  tractate  *  Ab.  Z.  22  b.    Bat  as  in  what  foUows 

of  Dr.  Badeky  *  Marc.  Aur.  Anton,    als  the  quotations  would  be  too  numerous, 

Freund  u.  Zeitgenosse  des  B.  Jehuda  ha  they  wiU  be  omitted.    Baoh  statement, 

Nasi.*  however,  advanced  in  the  text  or  notes 

'  The  Athid  labJut^  *  secolum  f uturum/  is  derived  from  some  part  of  tJie  Ta^ 

to  be  distingnished  from  the  Okm  habbot  mudic  tractate  Abodab  Zanh, 
*  the  world  to  come.* 
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idolatry;  to  avoid  all  participation  in  idolatry;  not  to  do  anything     CHAP, 
wiiich  might  aid  the  heathen  in  their  worship ;  and,  beyond  all  this,       VU 
not  to  give  pleasure,  nor  even  help,  to  heathens.    The  latter  involved  a  *      *     ' 
most  dangerous  principle,  capable  of  almost  indefinite  application  by 
fismaticiHm.     Even  the  Mishnah  goes  so  far*  as  to  forbid  aid  to  a  •Ab.z.u.i 
mother  in  the  hour  of  her  need,  or  nourishment  to  her  babe,  in  order 
not  to  bring  up  a  child  for  idolatry ! '     But  this  is  not  all.     Heathens 
were,  indeed,  not  to  be  precipitated  into  danger,  but  yet  not  to  be 
delivered  firom  it.     Indeed,  an  isolated  teacher  ventures  even  upon  this 
statement:  ^The  best  among  the  Gentiles,   kill;   the  best  among 
serpents,  crush  its  head.'^     Still  more  terrible  was  the  fanaticism  ^^fw^?*! 
which  directed,  that  heretics,  traitors,  and  those  who  had  left  the  ^tov' 
Jewish  fiuth  should  be  thrown  into  actual  danger,  and,  if  they  were 
in  it,  all  means  for  their  escape  removed.     No  intercourse  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  had  with  such — not  even  to  invoke  their  medical  aid 
in  case  of  danger  to  life,'  since  it  was  deemed,  that  he  who  had  to  do 
with  heretics  was  in  imminent  peril  of  becoming  one  himself,'  and 
that,  if  a  heretic  returned  to  the  true  iaith,  he  should  die  at  once— 
partly,  probably,  to  expiate  his  guilt,  and  partly  from  fear  of  relapse. 
Terrible   as  all   this  sounds,   it  was  probably  not  worse  than   the 
fanaticism  displayed  in  what  are  called  more   enlightened  times. 
Impartial  history  must  chronicle  it,  however  painful,  to  show  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  teaching  so  far  different  was   propounded    by 
Christ.* 

In  truth,  the  bitter  hatred  which  the  Jew  bore  to  the  Gentile  can 
only  be  explained  fix)m  the  estimate  entertained  of  his  character.     The 


The  Tklmud  declares  it  only  lawful, 
if  done  to  avoid  exciting  hatred  against 
the  Jews. 

*  There  is  a  well-known  story  told 
of  a  Rabbi  who  was  bitten  by  a  serpent, 
and  about  to  be  cured  by  the  invocation 
of  the  name  of  Jesus  by  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tian, which  was,  however,  interdicted. 

*  Yet,  such  is  the  moral  obliquity,  that 
even  idolatry  is  allowed  to  save  life,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  in  secret  I 

*  Against  this,  although  somewhat 
doubtfully,  such  concessions  may  be  put 
as  that,  outside  Palestine,  Qentiles  were 
not  to  be  considered  as  idolaters,  but  as 
observing  the  customs  of  their  fathers 
(ChuU.  13  ft),  and  that  the  poor  of  the 
Grentiles  were  to  be  equally  supported 
with  those  of  Israel,  their  sick  visited, 
and  their  dead  buried;  it  being,  how- 
ever, signilicantly  added, '  on  account  of 


the  arrangements  of  the  world*  (Qitt. 
61  a).  The  quotation  so  often  made 
(Ab.  Z.  3  a),  that  a  Gentile  who  occupied 
himself  with  the  Torah  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  equal  to  the  High-Priest, 
proves  nothing,  since  in  the  case  sup- 
posed the  Gentile  acts  like  a  Rabbinic 
Jew.  But,  and  this  is  a  more  serious 
point,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  those 
who  make  this  quotation  are  not  aware, 
how  the  Talmud  (Ab.  Z.  3  a)  immediately 
labours  to  prove  that  their  reward 
is  fwt  equal  to  that  of  Israelites.  A 
somewhat  similar  charge  of  one-sidedness, 
if  not  of  unfairness,  must  be  brought 
against  Deuttch  (Lecture  on  the  Talmud, 
Remains,  pp.  146,  147),  whose  sketch  of 
Judaism  should  be  compared,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  first  Perek  of  the  Tal- 
mudic  tractate  Abodah  Zarah. 
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BOOK  most  vile,  and  even  unnatural,  ciimes  were  imputed  to  them.  It  was 
I  not  safe  to  leave  cattle  in  their  charge,  to  allow  their  women  to  nurse 
^""^  infants,  or  their  physicians  to  attend  the  sick,  nor  to  walk  in  their 
company,  without  taking  precautions  against  sudden  and  unprovoked 
attacks.  They  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  altogether  avoided, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity  or  for  the  sake  of  business.  They  and 
theirs  were  defiled;  their  houses  unclean,  as  containing  idols  or 
things  dedicated  to  them ;  their  feasts,  their  joyous  occasions,  their 
very  contact,  was  polluted  by  idolatry ;  and  there  was  no  security,  if  a 
heathen  were  left  alone  in  a  room,  that  he  might  not,  in  wantonness 
or  by  carelessness,  defile  the  wine  or  meat  on  the  table,  or  the  oil 
and  wheat  in  the  store.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  every- 
thing must  be  regarded  as  having  been  rendered  unclean.  Three 
days  before  a  heathen  festival  (according  to  some,  also  three  days 
after)  every  business  transaction  with  them  was  prohibited,  for  fear 
of  giving  either  help  or  pleasure.  Jews  were  to  avoid  passing  through 
a  city  where  there  was  an  idolatrous  feast — nay,  they  were  not  even  to 
sit  down  within  the  shadow  of  a  tree  dedicated  to  idol-worship.  Its 
wood  wafi  polluted ;  if  used  in  baking,  the  bread  was  unclean ;  if  a 
shuttle  had  been  made  of  it,  not  only  was  all  cloth  woven  on  it  for- 
bidden, but  if  such  had  been  inadvertently  mixed  with  other  pieces  of 
cloth,  or  a  garment  made  from  it  placed  with  other  garments,  the^ 
whole  became  unclean.  Jewish  workmen  were  not  to  assist  in  building 
basilicas,  nor  stadia,  nor  places  where  judicial  sentences  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  heathen.  Of  course,  it  was  not  lawful  to  let  houses 
or  fields,  nor  to  sell  cattle  to  them.  Milk  drawn  by  a  heathen,  if  a 
•  Ab.  zar.  Jew  had  not  been  present  to  watch  it,*  bread  and  oil  prepared  by  them, 
were  unlawful.  Their  wine  was  wholly  interdicted  * — tie  mere  touch 
of  a  heathen  polluted  a  whole  cask  ;  nay,  even  to  put  one's  nose  to 
heathen  wine  was  strictly  prohibited ! 

Painful  as  these  details  are^  they  might  be  multiplied.  And  yet 
the  bigotry  of  these  Rabbis  was,  perhaps,  not  worse  than  that  of 
other  sectaries.  It  was  a  painful  logical  necessity  of  their  system, 
against  which  their  heart,  no  doubt,  often  rebelled ;  and,  it  must  be 
truthfully  added,  it  was  in  measure  accounted  for  by  the  terrible 
history  of  Israel. 

I  Aocording  to  B.  Asi,  there  was  a  whether  for  personal  use  or  for  trading. 

threefold  distinotion.    If  wine  had  been  LastJy,  wine  prepared  by  a  Jew,  bat 

dedicated  to  an  idol,  to  carry,  even  on  a  deposited  in  custody  of  a  Gentile,  was 

stick,  BO  much  as  the  weight  of  an  olive  prohibited  for  personal  use,  bat  allowed 

of  it,  defiled  a  man.      Other  wine,  if  for  traffia 
prepared  by  a  heathen,  was  prohibited. 


IHB  'SOBIBESi' 


OHAPTEB  Vra. 
TSADinmrALnMy  rrs  oRionr,  character,  akd  LirERATCRS — the  mishhah 

AHD  TALMUD— /THE  QOSPEL  OF  CHRIST — THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  DAT. 

In  trying  to  pictnre  to  ourselves  New  Testament  scenes,  the  figure    OHAP. 
most  prominent,  next  to  those  of  the  chief  actors,  is  that  of  the  Scribe      ^^^^ 
(ifilOi  ypofAfianvfj  lUeratua).    He  seems  ubiquitous ;  we  meet  him  in 
Jerusilemy  in  Judaea,  and  even  in  Galilee.*    Indeed,  he  is  indispens-  \^  ^^^  ^ 
able,  not  only  in  Babylon,  which  may  have  been  the  birthplace  of  his 
order,  but  among  the  ^  ^peraion '  also.^    EyeryiYhere  he  appears  as  ^ja$.Ani, 
the  mouthpiece  and  representative  of  the  people ;  he  pushes  to  the  bs.u.s  ' 
front,  the  crowd  respectfully  giving  way,  and  eagerly  hauging  on  his 
utterances,  aa  those  of  a  recognised  authority.    He  has  been  solemnly 
ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  and  is  the  Bdbbiy^    ^  my  great 
one,'  Master,  amplitudo.    He  puts  questions;  he  urges  objections; 
he  expects  full  explanations  and  respectftd  demeanour.    Indeed,  his 
hyper-ingenuity  in  questioning  haa  become  a  proverb.    There  is  not 
measure  of  his  dignity,  nor  yet  limit  to  his  importance.    He  is  the 

*  lawyer,'  ®  the  *  well-plastered  pit,'  filled  with  the  water  of  knowledge^  \!3!tmi^ 

*  out  of  which  not  a  drop  can  escape/  *  in  opposition  to  the  '  weeds  of  ^^^j^^ 
untilled  seal'  (onu)  of  ignorance.*     He  is  the  Divine  aristocrat,  "iw;^^! 
ftfuoug  the  vulgar  herd  of  rude  and  proSsme  '  country-people,' who  »*-*»j^^-» 
'know  not  the  Law,'  and  are  'cursed.'     More  than    tJiat,    his  *^^'"l!. 
order  constitutes  the  ultimate  authority  on  all  questions   of  faith  ^^•^j 
and  practice ;  he  is  '  the  Exegete  of  the  Laws,'  ^  the  '  teacher  of  the  tjot.  Ant. 
Law,'«  and  along  with  'the  chief  priests'  and  'elders'  a  judge  in  ]^*J^^^. 
the  eocIesiaBtical  tribunals,  whether  of  the  capital  or  in  the  pro-  ^^*^\j. 
vinoes.^      Although   generally  appearing   in    company  with  'the  ^"^-J^* 
Pharisees,'  he  is  not  necessarily  one  of  tJxem — for  they  represent  a  i  Tim-  l  7 

kSt.Uatt.li. 
4 ;  XX. 18 ; 

>  ThetiUeJBa^»(otM^Ma6tfr)oociir8  Habh,  and  adds  to  it  the  personal  snfflz  ^'^^i^"^^. 

first  In   connection    with   Ctemaliel  i  « my/ pronouncing  the  Xam«s  in  the  Syriac  stliCarkxiT! 

(Acts    T.   34).      The   K.T.    expression  manner.  h^;  xr.i; 

Babbtmi  QsBablmuU  (St.  Mark  x.  61 ;  St.  >  Not  46  a,  as  apud  Derenbowrg.  Siml-  ^^^ ; 

Joha  zz.  16)  takes  tiM  word  MMmi  or  lar^»  his  rendering  *  litt6ralement,  *<cir  zxiu.  lO; ' 

Bdkkm  (hm  in  (h«  absolute  sense)*  tema  vide " '  Mems  to  jsa  enroneoos.  Aoiiir. • 
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religious  party,  while  he  has  a  status,  and  holds  an  office.^  In  short, 
he  is  the  Talmid  or  learned  student,  the  ChaJchcum  or  sage,  whose 
honour  is  to  be  great  in  the  future  world.  Each  Scribe  outweighed 
all  the  common  people,  who  must  accordingly  pay  him  every  honour. 
Nay,  they  were  honoured  of  God  Himself,  and  their  praises  proclaimed 
by  the  angels ;  and  in  heaven  also,  each  of  them  would  hold  the  same 
rank  and  distinction  as  on  earth.*  Such  was  to  be  the  respect  paid 
to  their  sayings,  that  they  were  to  be  absolutely  believed,  even  if  they 
were  to  declare  that  to  be  at  the  right  hand  which  was  at  the  left,  or 
vice  versdy 

An  institution  which  had  attained  such  proportions,  and  wielded 
such  power,  could  not  have  been  of  recent  growth.  In  point  of  fact, 
its  rise  was  very  gradual,  and  stretched  back  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
if  not  beyond  it.  Although  fix>m  the  utter  confusion  of  historical 
notices  in  Rabbinic  writings  and  their  constant  practice  of  ante- 
dating events,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  satisfactory  details,  the  general 
development  of  the  institution  can  be  traced  with  sufficient  precision. 
If  Ezra  is  described  in  Holy  Writ  **  as  *  a  ready  (expertua)  Scribe,' 
who  had  '  set  his  heart  to  seek  (seek  out  the  full  meaning  of)  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel,'  ^  this  might  indicate 
to  his  successors,  the  Sopherim  (Scribes),  the  threefold  direction  which 
their  studies  afterwards  took :  the  Midrashj  the  HcdaJchdhy  and  the 
Haggadah^^  '  of  which  the  one  pointed  to  Scriptural  investigation, 
the  other  to  what  was  to  be  observed,  and  the  third  to  oral  teaching 
in  the  widest*  sense.  But  Ezra  left  his  work  uncompleted.  On 
Nehemiah's  second  arrival  in  Palestine,  he  found  matters  again  in  a 
state  of  utmost  confusion.^  He  must  have  felt  the  need  of  establish- 
ing some  permanent  authority  to  watch  over  religions  affidrs.  This 
we  take  to  have  been  *  the  Great  Assembly,'  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  *  the  Great  Synagogue.'  It  is  impossible  with  certainty  to 
determine,'  either  who  composed  this  assembly,  or  of  how  many 
members  it  consisted.*     Probably  it  comprised  the  leading  men  in 

*  The  distinction  between  *  Pharisees ' 
and  'Scribes*  is  marked  in  many  pas- 
sages in  the  N.T.,  for  example,  St.  Matt, 
niii.  passim ;  St.  Luke  vii.  30 ;  xiv.  3 ;  and 
especially  in  St.  Luke  ».  43,  oomp.  with 
V.  46.  The  words  *  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites,*  in  ver.  44,  are,  according  to 
ail  evidence,  spurious. 

«  In  Ned.  iv,  3  this  is  the  actual  divi- 
sion. Of  course,  in  another  sense  the  Mid- 
rash  might  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  both  the  Halakhah  and  the  Haggadah. 
•  Yeiy  stniige  and  uDgrounded  conjec- 


tures on  this  subject  have  been  haaided, 
which  need  not  here  find  a  place.  Oomp. 
for  ex.  the  two  articles  of  6frmU  in 
FrankeVg  Monatsschrift  for  1867,  pp.  81 
etc.,  61  etc.,  the  main  positions  fA  which 
have,  however,  been  adopted  by  some 
learned  English  writers. 

*  The  Talmudic  notices  are  often  incon- 
sistent. The  number  as  given  in  them 
amounts  to  about  130.  Bat  the  modem 
doubts  (of  Kuenen  uid  othen)  againbt 
the  institution  itself  caanot  be  mmtaiaed. 
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dmrcli  and  State,  the  chief  priests,  elders,  and  '  judges ' — the  latter     CHAP, 
two  classes  induding  ^  the  Scribes,'  if,  indeed,  that  order  was  already       ^HI 
separately  organised.*      Probably  also  the  term  *  Great  Assembly'  ,u^'   j.. 


refers  rather  to  a  sncoeesion  of  men  than  to  one  Synod ;  the  ingenuity  N«h.  r.  r 
of  later  times  filling  such  parts  of  the  historical  canvas  as  had  been 
left  blank  with  fictitions  notices.  In  the  nature  of  things,  such  an 
assembly  could  not  exercise  permanent  sway  in  a  sparsely  populated 
country,  without  a  strong  central  authority.  Nor  could  they  have 
wielded  real  power  during  the  political  difficulties  and  troubles  of 
foreign  domination.  The  oldest  tradition  ^  sums  up  the  result  of  their  » Ab.  l  i 
activity  in  this  sentence  ascribed  to  them :  '  Be  careful  in  judgment, 
set  up  many  Tahnidimy  and  make  a  hedge  about  the  Torah  (Law)/ 

In  the  course  of  time  this  rope  of  sand  dissolved.     The  High- 
Priest,  Simon  the  Just^^  is  already  designated  as  ^  of  the  remnants  of  •  in  the  be. 
the  Great  Assembly.'     But  even  this  expression  does  not  necessarily  the  thi^^ 
imply  that  he  actually  belonged  to  it.     In  the  troublous  times  which  ***"  "^  ^'^ 
followed  his  Pontificate,  the  sacred  study  seems  to  have  been  left  to 
solitary  individuals.     The  Mishnic  tractate  Aboth,  which  records  '  the 
sayings  of  the  Fathers,'  here  gives  us  only  the  name  of  Antigonus  of 
Socho.     It  is  significant,  that  for  the  first  time  we  now  meet  a  Greek 
name  among  Babbinic  authorities,  together  with  an  indistinct  allusion 
to  his  disciples.**    The  long  interval  between  Simon  the  Just  and  *Ab.i8, 
Antigonus  and  his  disciples,  brings  us  to  the  terrible  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  the  great  Syrian  persecution.     The  very  sayings  at- 
tributed to  these  two  sound  like  an  echo  of  the  political  state  of  the 
country.     On  three  things,  Simon  was  wont  to  say,  the  permanency 
of  the  (Jewish  7)  world  depends :  on  the  Torah  (faithfulness  to  the 
Law  and  its  pursuit),  on  worship  (the  non-participation  in  Grecianism), 
and  on  works  of  righteousness.*     They  were  dark  times,  when  God's  'Ab.!.! 
persecuted  people  were  tempted  to  think,  that  it  might  be  vain  to  serve 
Him,  in  which  Antigonus  had  it :  '  Be  not  like  servants  who  serve 
their  master  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve 
their  lord  without  a  view  to  the  getting  of  reward,  and  let  the  fear  of 
heaven  be  upon  you.''    After  these  two  names  come  those  of  the  so-  'Ab^L; 
called  five  Ztigoth,  or  '  couples,'  of  whom  Hillel  and  Shammai  are  the 
last.      Later  tradition  has  represented  these  successive  couples  as, 

I  Zoni  has  well  pointed  oat  that,  if  stating  that,  except  for  special  reasons,  I 

in  Ab.  i.  4  the  first  *  couple  *  is  said  to  shall  not  refer  to  previous  writers  on 

have  *  received  from  them  * — while  only  this  subject,  partly  because  it  would  ne^ 

Antigonus  is  mentioned  in  the  preening  cessitate  too  many  quotations,  but  chiefly 

Mislmah,  it  must  imply  Antigonus  and  because   the   line  of  argument  I  have 

his  unnamed  disciples  and  followers.    In  taken  differs  fron^  th^t  of  m^  prede* 

genexal,  I  mAj  take  th(s  o|;yportimit^  of  cessorq. 
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respectively,  the  Nasi  (president),  and  Alhheih^in  (vice-president,  of 
the  Sanhechnn),     Of  the  first  three  of  these  *  couples '  it  may  be  said 
that,  except  significant  allusions  to  the  circumstances  and  dangers  of 
their  times,  their  recorded  utterances  clearly  point  to  the  development' 
of  the  purely  Sopheric  teaching,  that  is,  to  the  Rabbinistic  part  of 
their  functions.     From  the  fourth  *  couple,'  which  consists  of  Simon 
ben  Shetach,  who  figured  so  largely  in  the  political  history  of  the 
later  Maccabees  *  (as  Ab-heth^in)^  and  his  superior  in  learning  and 
judgment,  Jehudah  ben  Tabbai  (as  Nasi)^  we  have  again  utterances 
which  show,  in  harmony  with  the  political  history  of  the  time,  that 
judicial  functions  had  been  once  more  restored  to  the  Rabbis.     The 
last  of  the  five  couples  brings  us  to  the  time  of  Herod  and  of  Christ. 

We  have  seen  that,  during  the  period  of  severe  domestic  troubles, 
beginning  with  the  persecutions  under  the  SeleucidsB,  which  marked 
the  mortal  struggle  between  Judaism  and  Grecianism,  the  'Great 
Assembly'  had  disappeared  from  the  scene.  The  Sopherim  had  ceased 
to  be  a  party  in  power.  They  had  become  the  Zeqenim^  *  Elders,' 
whose  task  was  purely  ecclesiastical — the  preservation  of  their  religion, 
such  as  the  dogmatic  labours  of  their  predecessors  had  made  it.  Yet 
another  period  opened  with  the  advent  of  the  Maccabees.  These  had 
been  raised  into  power  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ghasidim,  or  *  pious 
ones,'  who  formed  the  nationalist  party  in  the  land,  and  who  had 
gathered  around  the  liberators  of  their  faith  and  country.  But  the 
later  bearing  of  the  Maccabees  had  alienated  the  nationalists.  Hence- 
forth they  sink  out  of  view,  or,  rather,  the  extreme  section  of  them 
merged  in  the  extreme  section  of  the  Pharisees,  till  fresh  national 
calamities  awakened  a  new  nationalist  party.  Instead  of  the  CJiasidimy 
we  see  now  two  religious  parties  within  the  Synagogue — the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees.  The  latter  originally  represented  a  reaction 
from  the  Pharisees — the  moderate  men,  who  sympathised  with  the 
later  tendencies  of  the  Maccabees.  Josephus  places  the  origin  of 
these  two  schools  in  the  time  of  Jonathan,  the  successor  of  Judas 
•i«a-i48B.c,  Maccabee,*  and  with  this  other  Jewish  notices  agree.  Jonathan 
accepted  from  the  foreigner  (the  Syrian)  the  High-Priestly  dignity, 
and  combined  with  it  that  of  secular  ruler.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  earlier  Maccabees  surrounded  themselves  with  a  governing 
«»Ther*-  eldership.'*^  On  the  coins  of  their  reigns  this  is  designated  as  the 
TuLc.  xiu    Ohebher,  or  eldership  (association)  of  the  Jews.   Thus,  theirs  was  what 

6 ;  xOi.  86 ; 
dr.  S8 ;  Jot, 

Ant.  rill.  4.         >  See  Appendix  IV. :  ♦  Political  History  •  At  the  same  time  some  kind  of  ruling 

•»  ••  ®  of  the  Jews  from  the  Reign  of  Alexander  ytpovala  existed  earlier  than  at  this  period, 

to  the  Accession  of  Herod.*  if  we  may  judge  from  Jot,  Ant.  xiL  8.  8. 
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Jbflephus  designates  as  an  aristocratic  government,*  and  of  which  he 
somewhat  yagnely  says,  that  it  lasted  '  from  the  Captivity  until  the 
descendants  of  the  Asmoneans  set  up  kingly  government.'    In  this 
aristocratic  government  the  High-Priest  would  rather  be  the  chief  of 
a  representative  ecclesiastical  body  of  rulers.     This  state  of  things 
continued  until  the  great  breach  between  Hyrcanus,  the  fourth  from 
Judas  Maccabee,  and  the  Pharisaical  party ,^  which  is  equally  recorded 
by  Josephus  ^  and  the  Talmud,^  ?dth  only  variations  of  names  and  » Ant  tUL 
details.     The  dispute  apparently  arose  from  the  desire  of  the  Phari-  I'iJ^w. 
sees,  that  Hyrcanns  should  be  content  with  the  secular  power,  and 
resign  the  Pontificate.     But  it  ended  in  the  persecution,  and  removal 
from  power,  of  the  Pharisees.     Very  significantly,  Jewish  tradition 
introduces  again  at  this  time  those  purely  ecclesiastical  authorities 
which  are  desiirnated  as  ^the  couples.'^    In  accordance  with  this  'Jer.iCMs. 
altered  state  of  things,  the  name  ^  Chebher '  now  disappears  from  the  end,  p.  m4; 
coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Rabbinical  celebrities  (^the  couples'  i».m« 
or  Zugoth)  are  only  teachers  of  traditionalism,   and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.     The   'eldership,'*  which  under  the  earlier  Maccabees  •y«povir£» 
was  called  'the  tribunal  of  the  Asmoneans,' ''  now  passed  into  the  n^i' 
Safihedrin.*'    Thus  we  place  the  origin  of  this  institution  about  the  ^  I3n 
time  of  Hyrcanns.     With  this  Jewish  tradition  fiilly  a^rrees.^    The  t^^^^^^^^n 
power  of  the  Sanhedrin  would,  of  course,  vary  with  political  circum-  Ab.  z.  m6 
stances,  being  at  times  almost  absolute,  as  in  the  reign  of  the  Pharisaic  '  ^''^p'*^ 
devotee-Queen,  Alexandra,  while  at  others  it  was  shorn  of  all  but  h^theN.T. 
ecclesiastical  authority.     But  as  the  Sanhedrin  was  in  full  force  at  the  y!^^ 
time  of  Jesus,  its  organisation  will  claim  our  attention  in  the  sequel.    iJ^tJ;j2]' 

After  this  brief  outline  of  the  origin  and  development  of  an  insti-  J2,7ft  Lnke 
tution  which  exerted  such  decisive  influence  on  the  future  of  Israel,  it  J^^^, 
seems  necessary  similarly  to  trace  the  gro¥rth  of  the  '  traditions  of  the 
Elders,'  so  as  to  understand  what,  alas !  so  effectually,  opposed  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.  The  first  place  must  here  be  assigned  to 
those  legal  determinations,  which  traditionalism  declared  absolutely 
binding  on  all — not  only  of  equal,  but  even  greater  obligation  than 
Scripture  itself.*    And  this  not  illogically,  since  tradition  was  equally 


Bat  he  uses  the  tenn  somewhat  vaguely, 
applying  it  even  to  the  ume  of  Jaddoa 
(Ant.  XL  8.  2). 

Even  Ber.  48  a  furnishes  evidence  of 
this  '  enmity.'  On  the  hostile  relations 
between  the  Pharisaical  party  and  the 
Haccahees  see  Hamburger^  Beal-Eno. 
iL  p.  367.    Comp.  Jer.  Taan.  iv.  6. 

*  Darenbonrg  takes  a  different  view, 
and  identifies  the  trihonal  of  the  As- 
moneans with  the  Sanhedrin.   This  seems 

VOL,  I. 


to  me,  historically,  impossible.  But  his 
opinion  to  that  effect  (u.  s.  p.  87}  is 
apparently  contradicted  at  p.  93. 

"  Sohurer,  following  W\e$eler^  supposes 
the  Sanhedrin  to  have  been  of  Roman 
institution.  But  the  arguments  of 
WieteUr  on  this  point  (Beitr.  sur  rioht. 
Wiird.  d.  Evang.  p.  224)  are  inconolu* 
sive. 

*  Comp.  Derenbourg^  n.  8.  p.  95. 

*  Thus  we  read :  *  The  sayings  of  tha 
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of  Divine  origin  with  Holy  Scriptnre,  and  authoritatiWy  explained 
its  meaning ;  supplemented  it ;  gave  it  application  to  cases  not 
expressly  provided  for,  perhaps  not  even  foreseen  in  Biblical  times ; 
and  generallj  guarded  its  sanctity  by  extending  and  adding  to  its 
provisions,  drawing  '  a  hedge '  around  its  *  garden  enclosed/  Thus,  in 
new  and  dangerous  circumstances,  would  the  full  meaning  of  God's 
Law,  to  its  every  tittle  and  iota,  be  elicited  and  obeyed.  Thus  also 
would  their  feet  be  arrested,  who  might  stray  from  within,  or  break 
in  from  without.  Accordingly,  so  important  was  tradition,  that  the 
greatest  merit  a  Rabbi  could  claim  was  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
traditions,  which  he  had  received  from  his  teacher.  Nor  might  one 
Sanhedrin  annul,  or  set  aside,  the  decrees  of  its  predecessors.  To 
such  length  did  they  go  in  this  worship  of  the  letter,  that  the  great 
Hillel  was  actually  wont  to  mispronounce  a  word,  because  his  teacher 
before  him  had  done  so.* 

These  traditional  ordinances,  as  already  stated,  bear  the  general 
name  of  the  Halakhah,  as  indicating  alike  the  way  in  which  the 
fathers  had  walked,  and  that  which  their  children  were  bound  to 
follow.*  These  Hcdakhoth  were  either  simply  the  laws  laid  down  in 
Scripture ;  or  else  derived  from,  or  traced  to  it  by  some  ingenious  and 
artificial  method  of  exegesis ;  or  added  to  it,  by  way  of  amplification 
and  for  safety's  sake ;  or,  finally,  legalised  customs.  They  provided 
for  every  possible  and  impossible  case,  entered  into  every  detail  of 
private,  family,  and  public  life ;  and  with  iron  logic,  unbending  rigour, 
and  most  minute  analysis  pursued  and  dominated  man,  turn  whither 
he  might,  laying  on  him  a  yoke  which  was  truly  unbearable.  The 
return  which  it  ofiered  was  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of  knowledge, 
the  acquisition  of  righteousness,  and  the  final  attainment  of  rewards ; 
one  of  its  chief  advantages  over  our  modem  traditionalism,  that  it 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  draw  inferences  from  these  traditions,  which 
should  have  the  force  of  fresh  legal  determinations.* 

In  describing  the  historical   growth  of  the  Haidkhdh*  we  may 


elders  have  more  weight  than  those  of 
the  prophets  *  (Jer.  Ber.  i.  7);  *an  offence 
against  the  sayings  of  the  Scribes  is 
worse  than  one  against  those  of  Scripture ' 
(Sanh.  xi.  3).  Compare  also  Er.  21  b. 
The  comparison  between  such  claims  and 
those  sometimes  set  up  on  behalf  of 
•  creeds '  and  *  articles '  (Kitto't  Cyclop  , 
2nd  ed.,  p.  786,  col.  a)  does  not  seem 
tome  applicable.  In  the  Introduction 
to  the  Midr.  on  Lament,  it  is  inferred 
from  Jer.  ix.  12, 13,  that  to  forsake  the 


law — in  the  Rabbinic  sense — ^was  worse 
than  idolatry,  undeanness,  or  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  See  generally  that  Intro- 
duction. 

*  It  is  so  explained  in  the  Aruch  (ed. 
Landau^  vol.  ii.  p.  629,  coL  h). 

'  Comp.  Hamburger^  u.  s.  p  343. 

■  Comp.  here  especially  the  detailed 
description  by  HerzfM  (u.  s.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  226-263);  also  the  Introduction  of 
Maimonides,  and  the  very  able  and 
learned   works  (not  sufficiently  appro- 
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cKfimisB  in  a  few  sentenoes  tlie  legends  of  Jewish  tradition  about     OHAP. 
patriarchal  times.     They  assure  us,  that  there  was  an  Academy  and      VIII 
a  Babhinic  tribunal  of  Shem,  and  they  speak  of  traditions  delivered  '      '      ' 
by  that  patriarch  to  Jacob ;  of  diligent  attendance  by  the  latter  on 
the  Babbinic  College ;  of  a  tractate  (in  400  sections)  on  idolatry  by 
Abraham,  and  of  his  observance  of  the  whole  traditional  law ;  of  the 
introduction  of  the  three  daily  times  of  prayer,  successively  by 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  of  the  three  benedictions  in  the  custom- 
ary 'grace  at  meat,'  as  propounded  by  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David 
and  Solomon ;  of  the  Mosaic  introduction  of  the  practice  of  reading 
lessons  from  the  Law  on  Sabbaths,  New  Moons,  and  Feast  Days,  and 
even  on  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays;   and  of  that,  by  the  same 
authority,  of  preaching  on  the  three  great  festivals  about  those  feasts. 
Further,  they  ascribe  to  Moses  the  arrangement  of  the  priesthood  into 
eight  courses  (that  into  sixteen  to  Samuel,  and  that  into  twenty-four  to 
David),  as  also,  the  duration  of  the  time  for  marriage  festivities,  and 
for  mourning.     But  evidently  these  are  vague  statements,  with  the 
object  of  tracing  traditionalism  and  its  observances  to  primsBval  times, 
even  as  legfend  had  it,  that  Adam  was  bom  circumcised,*  and  later  *Miiir. 
writers  that  he  had  kept  all  the  ordinances.  Touhoa  p«. 

ix  6.  6(L 

But  other  principles  apply  to  the  traditions,  from  Moses  down-  J^^^^JJ*  l^ 
wards.  According  to  the  Jewish  view,  God  had  given  Moses  on  B.Nftth.j 
Mount  Sinai  alike  the  oral  and  the  written  Law,  that  is,  the  Law 
with  all  its  interpretations  and  applications.  From  Ex.  zx.  1,  it  was 
inferred,  that  God  had  communicated  to  Moses  the  Bible,  the  Mishnah, 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Haggadah,  even  to  that  which  scholars  would  in 
latest  times  propound.*  In  answer  to  the  somewhat  natural  objection, 
why  the  Bible  alone  had  been  written,  it  was  said  that  Moses  had  pro- 
posed to  write  down  all  the  teaching  entrusted  to  him,  but  the  Almighty 
had  refused,  on  account  of  the  future  subjection  of  Israel  to  the  nations, 
who  would  take  from  them  the  written  Law.  Then  the  unwritten  tradi- 
tions would  remain  to  separate  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles.  Popular 
exegesis  found  this  indicated  even  in  the  language  of  prophecy .**  JJ 


b  y>  Ho8.  Till, 

comp. 
Blicra.  li.  :1 


dated)  by  Dr.  H.  8.  Hinohfeld,  Hala-  written,'  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa; 

chische    Exegese    (Berlin,    1840),    and  *  that  thou  may  est  teach  them,' the  Tal- 

Hagadische     Exegese     (Berlin,    1847).  mad—*  which  shows  that  they  were  aU 

Perhaps  I  may  also  t^e  leave  to  rerer  to  given  to  Moses  on  Sinai '  (Ber.  6  a,  lines 

the  corresponding  chapters  in  my  *  History  11-16).    A  like  application  was  made  of 

of  the  Jewish  Nation.'  the  various  clauses  in  Cant,  vii  12  (Erub. 

>  Similarly,    the    expressions   in    Ex.  21   h).     Nay,  by  an  alteration  of  the 

zxiv.  12  were  thus  explained :  *  the  tables  words  in  Hos.  viiL  10,  it  was  shown  that 

of  stone,'  the  ten  commandments ;  the  the  banished  had  been  brought  back  for 

'  law,*  the  written  Law ;  the  *  command-  the  merit  of  their  study  [of  the  sacrificial 

Oflolft'   tbo  MiflhDab;   'which  I  have  sections]  of  the  Mmhnah  (Yayyik.  B. 7}« 

h2 
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But  traditionalism  went  farther,  and  placed  the  oral  actually 
above  the  written  Law.  The  eQq;>re88ion,*  ^  After  the  tenor  of  these 
words  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and  with  Israel/  was 
explained  as  meaning,  that  God's  covenant  was  founded  on  the  9pokeny 
in  opposition  to  the  written  words.^  If  the  written  was  thus  placed 
below  the  oral  Law,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  reading  of  the 
Hagiographa  was  actually  prohibited  to  the  people  on  the  Sabbath, 
from  fear  that  it  might  divert  attention  &om  the  learned  discourses  of 
the  Rabbis.  The  study  of  them  on  that  day  was  only  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  learned  investigation  and  discussions.®  ^ 

But  if  traditionalism  was  not  to  be  committed  to  writing  by 
Moses,  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  oblivion  or  inaccuracy. 
Moses  had  always  repeated  a  traditional  law  successively  to  Aaron,  to 
his  sons,  and  to  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  they  again  in  turn  to 
each  other,  in  such  wise,  that  Aaron  heard  the  Mishnah  four  times,  his 
sons  three  times,  the  Elders  twice,  and  the  people  once.  But  even 
this  was  not  all,  for  by  successive  repetitions  (of  Aaron,  his  sons,  and 
the  Elders)  the  people  also  heard  it  four  times.^  And,  before  his 
death,  Moses  had  summoned  any  one  to  come  forward,  if  he  had 
forgotten  aught  of  what  he  had  heard  and  learned.*  But  these 
'Halakhoth  of  Moses  from  Sinai'  do  not  make  up  the  whole  of 
traditionalism.  According  to  Maimonides,  it  consists  of  five,  but 
more  eritically  of  three  classes.^  The  first  of  these  comprises  both 
such  ordinances  as  are  found  in  the  Bible  itself,  and  the  so-called 
Halakhoth  of  Moses  from  Sinai — ^that  is,  such  laws  and  usages  as 
prevailed  from  time  immemorial,  and  which,  according  to  the  Jewish 
view,  had  been  orally  delivered  to,  but  not  written  down  by  Moses. 
For  these,  therefore,  no  proof  was  to  he  sought  in  Scripture — at  most 
support,  or  confermatory  allusion  (AsmaJchta)}  Nor  were  these 
open  to  discussion.  The  second  class  formed  the  '  oral  law,' '  or  the 
'  traditional  teaching ' «  in  the  stricter  sense.  To  this  class  belonged 
all  that  was  supposed  to  be  implied  in,  or  that  could  be  deduced  from, 
the  Law  of  Moses.^      The  latter  contained,  indeed,  in  substance  or 


1  Another  reason  also  is,  howerer,  men- 
tioned for  this  prohibition. 

»  JRnohfeldj  u.  s.  pp.  92-99. 

'  From  "pD»  to  lean  against.  At  the 
same  time  the  ordinances,  for  which  an 
appeal  could  bo  made  to  Annakhta,  were 
better  liked  than  those  which  rested  on 
tradition  alone  (Jer.  Chag.  p.  76,  col.  d). 

4  In  connection  with  this  it  is  verj 
irignifioant  that  B.  Joohanan  ben  Zaccai, 


who  tangfat  not  manj  joan  after  the 
Omcifixion  of  Christ,  was  wont  to  aaj, 
that,  in  the  fntnre,  HaMlrbabB  in  regard 
to  piirity,  which  had  not  the  sapport  of 
Scripture,  would  be  repealed  (Sot.  27  h, 
line  IS  from  top).  In  general,  the  teach- 
ing ef  B.  Joohanan  should  be  studied  to 
understand  the  unacknowledged  iaftveDoe 
which  ChristiaBitj  exerolied  v^qb  the 
Sjnagogne. 


TRADITIONS  OPEN  TO  DISCUSSION  OB  BEMOVAL. 
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germ,  everytbizig;  but  it  had  not  been  brought  out,  till  circumstances     CHAP 
snccessively  evolved  what  from  the  first  had  been  provided  in  princi-       vuf 
pie.    For  this  doss  of  ordinances  reference  to,  and  proof  from.  Scripture 
was  required.     Not  so  for  the  third  class  of  ordinances,  which  were 
'  the  hedge '  drawn  by  the  Babbis  around  the  Law,  to  prevent  any 
breach  of  the  Law  or  customs,  to  ensure  their  exact  observance,  or  to 
meet  peculiar  circumstances  and  dangers.     These  ordinances  consti- 
tuted *  the  sayings  of  the  Scribes ' '  or  '  of  the  Babbis '  ^  * — and  were  nn ' 
eitiier  positive  in  their  character  (Teqqanoih),  or  else  negaiive  (Oezeroih,  D^DID 
from  gazoTy  'to  cut  off*).     Perhaps  the  distinction  of  these  two  ^^"^"^ 
cannot  always  be  strictly  carried  out.     But  it  was  probably  to  this 
third  class  especially,  confessedly  unsupported  by  Scripture,  that 
these  words  o£  Christ  referred :  •   *  All  therefore  whatsoever  they  •  ^.^^^ 
tell  yoUy  that  do  and  observe ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works :  for 
they  say,  and  do  not.     For  they  bind  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to 
be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders;  but  with  their  finger 
they  will  not  move  them  away  (set  in  motion).' '    This  view  has  two- 
fold confirmation.     For,  this  third  class  of  Halakhic  ordinances  was 
the  only  one  open  to  the  discussion  of  the  learned,  the  ultimate 
decision  being  according  to  the  majority.    Yet  it  possessed  practically 
^though  nflt  theoretically)  the  same  authority  as  the  other  two  classes. 
Tn  further  confirmation  of  our  view  the  following  may  be  quoted  :  *  A 
Oezerah  (i.e.  this  third  class  of  ordinances)  is  not  to  be  laid  on  the 
congregation,  unless  the  majority  of  the  congregation  is  able  to  bear 
it '  ^ — words  which  read  like  a  commentary  on  those  of  Jesus,  and  «  b.  mm 
show  that  these  burdens  could  be  laid  on,  or  moved  away,  according 
1»  the  varying  judgment  or  severity  of  a  Rabbinic  College.* 

This  body  of  traditional  ordinances  forms  the  subject  of  the  Mishr- 
*9uzA,  or  second,  repeated  law.     We  have  here  to  place  on  one  side  the 


■  Bat  this  not  always. 

*  To  elacidate  the  meaning  of  Christ,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  submit  an  avowedly 
difficnlt  text  to  fresh  criticism.  I  have 
taken  the  word  Kivny^  vwveo  in  the 
sense  of  ire  facto  (Orimm,  Clavis  N.T.  ed. 
2^,  p.  241  a),  but  I  have  not  adopted 
the  inference  of  Meyer  (Krit.  Exeget. 
Handb.  p.  455).  In  classical  Greek  also 
tLWMf  is  used  for  *to  remove,  to  alter.' 
My  reasons  against  what  may  be  called 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  St.  Matt, 
xziii.  3, 4 ,  are :  1 . 1 1  seems  scarcely  possible 
to  suppose  that,  before  such  an  audience, 
Christ  wonld  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  not  observing  either  of  ^ 


two  first  classes  of  JlaXakhath^  which 
were  regarded  as  beyond  controversy. 
2.  It  coidd  scarcely  be  truthfully  charged 
against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  t^t 
they  did  not  attempt  to  keep  themselves 
the  ordinances  which  they  imposed  upon 
others.  The  expression  in  the  parallel 
passage  (St.  Luke  xi  46)  must  be  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mentation on  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  4.  Nor  is 
there  any  serious  difficulty  about  it. 

'  For  the  classification,  arrangement, 
origin,  and  enumeration  of  these  Hal- 
akhoth,  see  Appendix  Y.:  *Babbim« 
Theology  and  literature.' 
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Law  of  Moses  as  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  standing  by  itself.  All 
else — even  the  teaching  of  the  Prophets  and  of  the  Hagiographa,  as 
well  as  the  oral  traditions — bore  the  general  name  of  Qabhalah — *  that 
which  has  been  received.'  The  sacred  study — or  Midrash^  in  the 
original  application  of  the  term — concerned  either  the  Halakhah,  tra- 
ditional ordinance,  which  was  always  *  that  which  had  been  heard ' 
(Shematha),  or  else  the  Haggadah,  Hhat  which  was  said'  upon  the 
authority  of  individuals,  not  as  legal  ordinance.  It  was  illustration, 
commentary,  anecdote,  clever  or  learned  saying,  &c.  At  first  the 
HcdaJchah  remained  unwritten,  probably  owing  to  the  disputes  be- 
tween Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  But  the  necessity  of  fixedness  and 
order  led  in  course  of  time  to  more  or  less  complete  collections  of  the 
Halakhoth}  The  oldest  of  these  is  ascribed  to  B.  Akiba,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.*  *  But  the  authoritative  collection  in  the  so- 
called  Mishnah  is  the  work  of  Jehudah  the  Holy,  who  died  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

Altogether,  the  Mishnah  comprises  six  ^  Orders '  (Sedcurim),  each 
devoted  to  a  special  class  of  subjects.'  These  '  Orders '  are  divided 
into  tractates  (Massikhtothy  Massekhtiyoth,  *  textures,  webs '),  of  which 
there  are  sixty-three  (or  else  sixty-two)  in  all.  These  tractates  are  again 
subdivided  into  chapters  (Peraqim) — ^in  all  525,  which  severally  consist 
of  a  certain  number  of  verses,  or  Mishnahs  (Mishnayoth,  in  all  4,187). 
Considering  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  subjects  treated,  the 
Mishnah  is   arranged    with    remarkable    logical   perspicuity.     The 


*  See  the  learned  remarks  of  Levy 
about  the  reasons  for  the  earlier  prohibi- 
tion of  writing  down  the  oral  law,  and 
the  final  collection  of  the  Mishnah 
(Neuhebr.  u.  Chald,  Worterb.  vol.  ii.  p. 
435). 

^  These  collections  are  enumerated  in 
the  Midrash  on  Eccles.  xii.  3.  They  are 
also  distinguished  as  '  the  former  *  and 
*  the  later '  Mishnah  (Nedar.  91  a). 

*  The  first  « Order'  {Zeraim,  'seeds') 
begins  with  the  ordinances  concern- 
ing *  benedictions,*  or  the  time,  mode, 
manner,  and  character  of  the  prayers 
prescribed.  It  then  goes  on  to  detail 
what  may  be  caUed  the  religio-agrariaa 
laws  (such  as  tithing,  Sabbatical  years, 
firstfruits,  &c.).  The  second  *  Order ' 
{Moedf  *  festive  time  *)  discusses  all  con- 
nected with  the  Sabbath  observance  and 
the  other  festivals.  The  third  *  Order ' 
(Ndshim,  *  women*)  treats  of  all  that 
concerns  betrothal,  marriage,  and  divorce, 
but    also    includes   a   tractate   on  the 


Nasirate.  The  fourth  *  Order*  ^Neziqin^ 
*  damages')  contains  the  civil  aod 
criminal  law.  Characteristically,  it  in- 
cludes aU  the  ordinances  concerning 
idol-worship  (in  the  tractate  Abhedah 
Hdrah)  and  *  the  sayings  of  the  Fathers ' 
(J  bhoth).  The  fifth  •  Order '  (  QadoMHm, 
*holy  things')  treats  of  the  various 
classes  of  sacrifices,  offerings,  and  things 
belonging  (as  the  first-bom),  or  dedicated, 
to  Gkxl,  and  of  all  questions  which  can  be 
grouped  under  *  sacred  things'  (such  as 
the  redemption,  exchange,  or  alienation 
of  what  had  been  dedicated  to  Qod).  It 
also  includes  the  laws  concerning  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  servioe 
(  Tamid),  and  a  description  of  the  structuie 
and  arrangements  of  the  Temple  {Mid- 
dothj  *  the  measurements ').  Finally,  Uie 
sixth  *  Order '  (Toharcth,  *  cleannesses ') 
gives  every  ordinance  connected  with  the 
questions  of  'dean  and  unclear.'  alike 
as  regards  human  beings,  animam,  and 
inanimate  things. 


THE  MISHNAl^  THE  JERUSALEM  AND  THE  BABYLON  TALMUD.      lOd 

langac^  is  Hebrew,  though  of  course  not  that  of  the  Old  Testament.      CHAP. 
The  words  rendered  necessary  by  the  new  circumstances  are  chiefly       vm 
derived  from  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Latin,  with  Hebrew  ter-   ^      '    ^ 
xninations.^     But  all  connected  with  social  intercourse,  or  ordinary  life 
^such  as  contracts),  is  written,  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in  Aramaean,  as 
iihe  language  of  the  people. 

But  the  traditional  law  embodied  other  materials  than  the 
Salakhoih  collected  in  the  Mishnah.  Some  that  had  not  been 
Tecorded  there,  found  a  place  in  the  works  of  certain  Rabbis,  or  were 
derived  from  their  schools.  These  are  called  Boraiihas — ^that  is,  tra- 
ditions external  to  the  Mishnah.  Finally,  there  were  '  additions '  (or 
To8ephioth)j  dating  after  the  completion  of  the  Mishnah,  but  probably 
not  later  than  the  third  century  of  our  era.  Such  there  are  to  not 
fewer  than  fifty-two  out  of  the  sixty-three  Mishnic  tractates.  When 
speaking  of  the  Halakhah  as  distinguished  from  the  Haggadah,  we 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  latter  could  be  entirely  separated 
from  it.  In  point  of  fact,  one  whole  tractate  in  the  Mishnah  (Aboth : 
The  Sayings  of  the  *  Fathers ')  is  entirely  Haggadah ;  a  second  (Middofh : 
the  '  Measurements  of  the  Temple ')  has  HalaJdwh  in  only  fourteen 
places;  while  in  the  rest  of  the  tractates  Haggadah  occurs  in  not 
fewer  than  207  places.*  Only  thirteen  out  of  the  sixty-three  tractates 
of  the  Mishnah  are  entirely  free  from  Haggadah, 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  Mishnah.     But  this  com- 
prises only  a  very  small  part  of  traditionalism.     In  course  of  time  the 
discussions,  illustrations,  explanations,  and  additions  to  which  the 
Mishnah  gave  rise,  whether  in  its  application,  or  in  the  Academies  of 
the   Rabbis,  were  authoritatively  collected  and  edited  in  what  are 
known  as  the  two  Talmuds  or  Qema/ras}     If  we  imagine  something 
combining  law  reports,  a  Rabbinical  *  Hansard,'  and  notes  of  a  theo- 
logical debating  club — all  thoroughly  Oriental,  full   of  digressions, 
anecdotes,  quaint  sayings,  fancies,  legends,  and  too  oflien  of  what, 
from  its  profanity,  superstition,  and  even  obscenity,  could  scarcely  be 
qnoted,  we  may  form  some  general  idea  of  what  the  Talmud  is.     The 
oldest  of  these  two  Talmuds  dates  from  about  the  close  of  the  fourth 
c^esntury  of  our  era.     It  is  the  product  of  the  Palestinian  Academies, 
^xid  hence  ctilled  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.     The  second  is  about  a  century 
younger,  and  the  outcome  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  hence  called  the 

'  Gomp.  the  very  interesting  tractate  '  CJomp.  the  enumeration  in   Pinner^ 

Dr.  briill  (Fremdspr.  Redensart.  in  d.      u.  s. 


Talmud  ),  as  weU  as  Dr.  Msler't  Beitrftge  •  Talmud :  that  which  is  learned,  doc- 

^>  Habb.  u.  Alterthumsk.,  3  fascic. ;  SachSi      trine.     Oemara  :  either  the  same,  or  else 
^«itr.  z.  Babb.  u.  Alterthumsk.  *  perfection,'  *  completion,* 
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Babylon  (afterwards  also  '  onr ')  Talmad.  We  do  not  possess  either 
of  these  works  complete.^  The  most  defective  is  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, which  is  also  much  briefer,  and  contains  far  fewer  discussions 
than  that  of  Babylon.  The  Babylon  Talmud,  which  in  its  present 
form  extends  over  thirtynsix  out  of  the  sixty-three  tractates  of  the 
Mishnah,  is  about  ten  or  eleven  times  the  size  of  the  latter,  and  more 
than  four  times  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  It  occupies  (in  our 
editions),  with  marginal  commentations,  2,947  folio  leaves  (pages  a  and 
b).  Both  Talmuds  are  written  in  AramaBan ;  the  one  in  its  western, 
the  other  in  its  eastern  dialect,  and  in  both  the  Mishnah  is  discussed 
seriatim,  and  clause  by  clause.  Of  the  character  of  these  discussions  it 
would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea.  When  we  bear  in  mind 
the  many  sparkling,  beautiful,  and  occasionally  almost  sublime  passages 
in  the  Talmud,  but  especially  that  its  forms  of  thought  and  expression 
so  ofben  recall  those  of  the  New  Testament,  only  prejudice  and  hatred 
oould  indulge  in  indiscriminate  vituperation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  unaccountable  how  any  one  who  has  read  a  Talmudic  tractate, 
or  even  part  of  one,  could  compare  the  Talmud  with  the  New  Testar 
ment,  or  find  in  the  one  the  origin  of  the  other. 

To  complete  our  brief  survey,  it  should  be  added  that  our  editions 
of  the  Babylon  Talmud  contain  (at  the  dose  of  vol,  ix.  and  after  the 
fourth  'Order')  certain  Boraithas.  Of  these  there  were  originally 
nine,  but  two  of  the  smaller  tractates  (on  '  the  memorial  fringes,'  and 
on  'non-Israelites')  have  not  been  preserved.  The  first  of  these 
Boraithas  is  entitled  Abhoth  de  Rabbi  Nathan,  and  partially  corre- 
sponds with  a  tractate  of  a  similar  name  in  the  Mishnah.'    Next 


■  The  following  will  explain  our  meaning: 
On  the  first  *  order '  we  have  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  complete,  that  is,  on  every 
tractate  (comprising  in  all  65  folio  leaves), 
while  the  Babylon  Talmad  extends  only 
over  its  first  tractate  {BerakhotK).  On 
the  tooond  order,  the  four  last  chapters 
of  one  tractate  {Shtibhath)  are  wanting 
in  the  Jertualemy  and  one  whole  trac- 
tate {SkeqaUm)  in  the  Babylon  Talmad. 
The  third  order  is  complete  in  both  Qe- 
maras.  On  the  fovHh  order  a  chapter  is 
wtntlBg  in  one  tractate  {Mdkkoih)  in  the 
JerHio&m,  and  two  whole  tractates 
(^Eduyoth  and  Abhoth)  in  both  Gemaras. 
The  fifth  order  is  wholly  wanting  in  the 
Jerumlem^  and  two  and  a  half  tractates 
of  it  {Middothf  (^nnirn,  and  half  Tamid) 
in  the  Babylon  Talmad.  Of  the  Hxth 
order  only  one  tractate  (^Niddak)  exists 
in  both  Gemaras.     The  piincipal  Hala- 


khoth  were  collected  in  a  work  (dating 
from  abont  800  A.D.)  entitled  HaUMath 
Gedoloth,  They  are  arranged  to  corre- 
spond with  the  weekly  lectionary  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  a  work  entitled  8heeUath 
(*  Questions : '  best  ed.  Dghemfurih,  1786). 
The  Jerusalem  T^dmud  extends  over  39, 
the  Babylonian  over  86J  tractates — 16^ 
tractates  have  no  Gemara  at  ail. 

*  The  last  ten  chapters  curiously  gro>ap 
together  events  or  things  under  numerals 
from  1 0  downwards,  ^e  most  generally 
interesting  of  these  is  that  of  the  10  iV2?f«- 
doth^  or  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
letters  are  marked  by  dots,  together  with 
the  explanation  of  their  reasons  (ch. 
xxxiv.).  The  whole  Boraitha  seeov^  oom- 
poeed  of  parts  of  three  different  works, 
and  consists  of  forty  (or  forty-one)  <tep- 
ters,  and  oooupies  ten  folio  kayee. 
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follow  eix  minor  tractates.  These  are  respectively  entitled  Sopherim 
(Scribea),^  detailing  the  ordinances  about  copying  the  Scriptures,  the 
ritual  of  the  Lectionary,  and  festiye  prayers;  Ebhel  Rabbaihi  or 
8emakho(k^  containing  Halakhah  and  Haggadah  about  funeral  and 
mourning  observances ;  Kallah^  on  the  married  relationship ;  Derekh 
EreUj^  embodying  moral  directions  and  the  rules  and  customs  of 
social  intercourse ;  Derekh  EreU  Zulaf  treating  of  similar  subjects, 
but  as  regards  learned  students ;  and,  lastly,  the  Pereq  ha  Shalom^ 
which  is  a  eulogy  on  peoM.  All  these  tractates  date,  at  least  in  their 
present  form,  later  than  the  Talmudic  period.' 

But  while  the  Halakhah^  however  varied  in  its  application,  was 
something  fixed  and  stable,  the  utmost  latitude  was  claimed  and  given 
in  the  Haggadah,  It  is  sadly  characteristic,  that,  practically,  the  main 
body  of  Jewish  dogmatic  and  moral  theology  is  really  only  Haggadahy 
and  hence  of  no  absolute  authority.  The  Halakhah  indicated  with 
the  most  minute  and  painful  punctiliousness  every  legal  ordinance 
as  to  outward  observances,  and  it  explained  every  bearing  of  the  Law 
of  Moses.  But  beyond  this  it  left  the  inner  man,  the  spring  of 
actions,  untouched.  What  he  was  to  believe  and  what  to  feel,  was 
chiefly  matter  of  the  Haggadah.  Of  course  the  laws  of  morality, 
and  religion,  as  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch,  were  fixed  principles, 
but  there  was  the  greatest  divergence  and  latitude  in  the  explanation 
and  application  of  many  of  them.  A  man  might  hold  or  propound 
almost  any  views,  so  long  as  he  contravened  not  the  Law  of  Moses, 
as  it  was  understood,  and  adhered  in  teaching  and  practice  to  the 
traditional  ordinances.  In  principle  it  was  the  same  liberty  which  the 
Bonush  Church  accords  to  its  professing  members — only  with  much 
wider  application,  since  the  debatable  ground  embraced  so  many 
matters  of  faith,  and  the  liberty  given  was  not  only  that  of  private 
opinion  but  of  public  utterance.  We  emphasise  this,  because  the 
absence  of  authoritative  direction  and  the  latitude  in  matters  of  faith 
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*  In  twenty-one  chapten,  each  contain- 
ing a  number  of  Halakhahs,  and  occupy- 
ing in  all  fonr  folio  leaves. 

'  In  fourteen  chapters,  oocap3ring  rather 
more  than  three  folio  leaves. 

'  It  fills  little  more  than  a  folio  page. 

*  In  eleven  chapters,  covering  about  If 
folio  leaves. 

*  In  nine  chapters,  filling  one  folio  leaf. 

*  Little  more  than  a  folio  column. 

'  Besides  these,  Raphael  Kirokheim  has 
published  (Frankfort,  1861)  the  so-called 
Mven  smUler  txactates.  covering  alto- 


gether, with  abundant  notes,  only  forty- 
four  small  pages,  which  treat  of  the  copying 
of  the  Bible  {Sepker  Torahy  in  five  chap- 
ters), of  the  Mnwah,  or  memorial  on  the 
doorposts  (in  two  chapters),  of  Pkylac* 
teriet  (^Tephillin^  in  one  chapter),  of  the 
THtsith^  or  memorial-fringes  (in  one  chap- 
ter), olSUiv€$(^Ahhad%m^  in  three  chapters) 
of  the  Cutheans,  or  Samaritans  (in  two 
chapters),  and,  finally,  a  curious  trac- 
tate on  Proselytes  (^Oerim,  in  four  chap- 
ters). 
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BOOK     and  inner  feeling  stand  side  by  side,  and  in  such  sharp  contrast,  with 
I         the  most  minute  punctiliousness  in  all  matters  of  outward  observance. 

'  '  '  And  here  we  may  mark  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  and  Babbinism.  He  left  the  HalaJchaJi  untouched,  putting 
it,  as  it  were,  on  one  side,  as  something  quite  secondary,  while  He 
insisted  as  primary  on  that  which  to  them  was  chiefly  matter  of  Hagga- 
dah.  And  this  rightly  so,  for,  in  His  own  words,  *  Not  that  which 
goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man ;  but  that  which  cometh  out  of 
the  mouth,'  since  ^  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 

•St.  uahu  come  forth  from  the  heart,  and  they  defile  the  man.'  *  The  difierence 
was  one  of  fundamental  principle,  and  not  merely  of  development, 
form,  or  detail.  The  one  developed  the  Law  in  its  outward  direction 
as  ordinances  and  commandments ;  the  other  in  its  inward  applica- 
tion as  life  and  liberty.  Thus  Babbinism  occupied  one  pole — and  the 
outcome  of  its  tendency  to  pure  extemalism  was  the  Halakhah,  all  that 
was  internal  and  higher  being  merely  Haggadic.  The  teaching  of  Jesus 
occupied  the  opposite  pole.  Its  starting-point  was  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary in  which  GoA  was  known  and  worshipped,  and  it  might  well 
leave  the  Rabbinic  Halakhoth  aside,  as  not  worth  controversy,  to  be 
in  the  meantime  ^  done  and  observed,'  in  the  firm  assurance  that,  in 
the  course  of  its  development,  the  spirit  would  create  its  own  appro- 
priate forms,  or,  to  use  a  New  Testament  figure,  the  new  wine  burst 
the  old  bottles.  And,  lastly,  as  closely  connected  with  all  this,  and 
marking  the  climax  of  contrariety :  Babbinism  started  with  demand  of 
outward  obedience  and  righteousness,  and  pointed  to  sonship  as  its  goal ; 
the  Gospel  started  with  the  free  gift  of  forgiveness  through  faith  and 
of  sonship,  and  pointed  to  obedience  and  righteousness  as  its  goal. 

In  truth,  Babbinism,  as  such,  had  no  system  of  theology ;  only  what 
ideas,  conjectures,  or  fancies  the  Haggadah  yielded  concerning  Gk>d, 
Angels,  demons,  man,  his  future  destiny  and  present  position,  and 
Israel,  with  its  past  history  and  coming  glory.  Accordingly,  by  the 
side  of  what  is  noble  and  pure,  what  a  terrible  mass  of  utter  incon- 
gruities, of  conflicting  statements  and  too  often  debasing  superstitions, 
the  outcome  of  ignorance  and  narrow  nationalism ;  of  legendary  colour- 
ing of  Biblical  narratives  and  scenes,  profane,  coarse,  and  degrading  to 
them ;  the  Almighty  Himself  and  His  Angels  taking  part  in  the  con- 
versations of  Babbis,  and  the  discussions  of  Academies ;  nay,  forming 
a  kind  of  heavenly  Sanhedrin,  which  occasionally  requires  the  aid  of 
an  earthly  Babbi.^      The  miraculous  merges  into  the  ridiculous,  and 

*  Thus,  in  B.  Mez.  86  a,  we  read  of  a      the  subject  of  purity,  when  Rabbah  was 
diBcnssion  in  the  heavenly  Academy  on      summoned  to  heayen  by  death,  although 
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even  the  revolting.  Miraculous  cores,  miraculous  supplies,  miraculous  CHAP, 
help,  all  for  the  glory  of  great  Rabbis,^  who  by  a  look  or  word  can  vm 
kill,  and  restore  to  life.  At  their  bidding  the  eyes  of  a  rival  fall  out,  '  ' 
and  are  again  inserted.  Nay,  such  was  the  veneration  due  to  Rabbis, 
that  R.  Joshua  used  to  kiss  the  stone  on  which  R.  Eliezer  had  sat  and 
lectured,  saying :  ^  This  stone  is  like  Mount  Sinai,  and  he  who  sat  on 
it  like  the  Ark.'  Modem  ingenuity  has,  indeed,  striven  to  suggest 
deeper  symbolical  meaning  for  such  stories.  It  should  own  the  terrible 
contrast  existing  side  by  side:  Hebrewism  and  Judaism,  the  Old 
Testament  and  traditionalism;  and  it  should  recognise  its  deeper 
cause  in  the  absence  of  that  element  of  spiritual  and  inner  life  which 
Christ  has  brought.  Thus  as  between  the  two— the  old  and  the  new 
— it  may  bo  fearlessly  asserted  that,  as  regards  their  substance  and 
spirit,  there  is  not  a  difference,  but  a  total  divergence,  of  funda- 
mental principle  between  Rabbinism  and  the  New  Testament,  so  that 
comparison  between  them  is  not  possible.  Here  there  is  absolute 
contrariety. 

The  painful  fact  just  referred  to  is  only  too  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  relation  in  which  traditionalism  places  itself  to  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  even  though  it  acknowledges  their  inspira- 
tion and  authority.     The  Talmud  has  it,*  that  he  who  busies  himself  •  bbImi  mm 

•  •  •  S3  a. 

with  Scripture  only  (t.a.  without  either  the  Mishnah  or  Oemara)  has 
merit,  and  yet  no  merit.*  Even  the  comparative  paucity  of  references 
to  the  Bible  in  the  Mishnah'  is  significant.     Israel  had  made  void 


this  required  a  miracle,  since  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  sacred  study.  Shock- 
ing to  write,  it  needed  the  authority  of 
Babbah  to  attest  the  correctness  of  the 
Almighty*s  statement  on  the  Halakhic 
question  discussed. 

'  Some  of  these  miracles  are  detailed 
In  B.  Mets.  Sn  b,  86  a.  Thus.  Rcsh  Lakiah, 
when  searching  for^he  tomb  of  R.  Chija, 
found  that  it  was  miraculously  removed 
from  his  sight,  as  being  too  sacred  for 
ordinary  eyes.  The  same  Rabbi  claimed 
such  merit,  that  for  his  sake  the  Law 
should  never  be  forgotten  in  Israel 
Such  was  the  power  of  the  patriarchs 
that,  if  they  had  been  raised  up  together, 
they  would  have  brought  Messiah  before 
His  time.  When  R.  Chija  prayed,  succes- 
sively a  storm  arose,  the  rain  descended, 
and  the  earth  trembled.  Again,  Rabbah, 
when  about  to  be  arrested,  caused  the 
face  of  the  messenger  to  be  turned  to 
his  back,  and  again  restored  it ;  next,  by 
his  prayer  he  made  a  wall  burst,  and  so 


escaped.  In  Abhod.  Zar.  17  h,&  miracle  is 
recorded  in  favour  of  R.  Eleazar,  to  set 
him  free  from  his  persecutors,  or,  rather, 
to  attest  a  false  •statement  which  he 
made  in  order  to  escape  martyrdom. 
For  further  extravagant  praises  of  the 
Rabbis,  comp.  Sanh.  101  a, 

'  Similarly  we  read  in  Aboth  d.  R. 
Nathan  29 :  *  He  who  is  master  of  the 
Midrash,  but  knows  no  Halakhahs,  is  like 
a  hero,  but  there  are  no  arms  in  his  hand. 
He  that  is  master  of  the  Halakhoth,  but 
knows  nothing  of  the  Midrashim,  is  a 
weak  person  who  is  provided  with  arms. 
But  he  that  is  master  of  both  is  both 
a  hero  and  armed.* 

'  Most  of  these,  of  course,  are  from  the 
Pentateuch.  References  to  any  other  Old 
Testament  books  are  generally  loosely 
made,  and  serve  chiefly  as  paints  tTappui 
for  Rabbiuical  sayings.  Scriptural  quota- 
tions occur  in  51  out  of  the  63  tractates  of 
the  Mishnah,  the  number  of  verses  quoted 
being  480.    A  quotation  in  the  Mishnah 
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BOOK  the  Law  by  its  traditions.  Under  a  load  of  outward  ordinances  and 
I        observances  its  spirit  had  been  crushed.     The  religion  as  well  as  the 

**""  grand  hope  of  the  Old  Testament  had  become  externalised.  And  so 
alike  Heathenism  and  Judaism — ^for  it  was  no  longer  the  pure  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament — each  following  its  own  direction,  had  reached 
its  goal.  All  was  prepared  and  waiting.  The  very  porch  had  been 
built,  through  which  the  new,  and  yet  old,  religion  was  to  pass  into 
the  ancient  world,  and  the  ancient  world  into  the  new  religion. 
Only  one  thing  was  needed :  the  Coming  of  the  Christ.  As  yet 
darkness  coFered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  lay  upon  the  people. 
But  far  away  the  golden  light  of  the  new  day  was  already  tingeing 
the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Presently  would  the  Lord  arise  upon  Zion, 
and  His  glory  be  seen  upon  her.  Presently  would  the  Voice  fiK>m 
out  the  wilderness  prepare  the  way  of  the  ^  Lord ;  presently  would  it 
herald  the  Coming  of  His  Christ  to  Jew  and  Gtentile,  and  that 
Kingdom  of  heaven,  which,  established  upon  earth,  is  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. ^ 


is  generally  introdaoed  by  the  fiormixla 
*  as  it  is  said.*  This  in  all  but  sixteen 
instances,  where  the  quotation  is  x^efaced 
by,  *  Scripture  means  to  say.'  But,  in 
general,  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
quotation  in  Babbinic  writings  seems  to 
depend  partly  on  the  context,  but  chiefly 
on  the  place  and  time.  Thus,  *  as  it  is 
written  *  is  a  Chaldee  mode  of  quotation. 
Half  the  quotations  in  the  Talmud  are  pre- 
faced by  '  as  it  is  said ;  *  a  fifth  of  them 
by  'as  it  is  written; '  a  tenth  by  *  Scrip- 
ture means  to  say;'  and  the  remaining 
fifth  by  rarious  other  formulas.  Comp. 
Pinnsr'i  Introduction  to  Berakhoth.  In 


the  Jenualem Talmnd DO oMAr^  Creftd 
not  so,  but  read  so ')  oooois,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  textual  criticism.  In  the  Talmud 
ft  favourite  mode  of  qnoting  from  the 
Pentateuch,  made  in  about  600  passages, 
is  by  introducing  it  as  spoken  or  written 
by  loom*  The  various  modes  in  which 
Biblical  quotations  are  made  in  Jewish 
writings  are  enumerated  in  Sttrenkunut 
Blfi\os  KoraXXayiis,  pp.  1-^6. 

*  For  details  on  the  Jewish  views  on 
the  Oanon,  and  historical  and  mystical 
theology,  see  Appendix  V.:  'BaUiiQ^ 
Theology  and  litentue.' 
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'Fortitado  infinxiatiir, 
Parva  fit  immeTmitafl ; 
Liberator  alligator, 
Nascitiir  aetemitas. 
0  qiiam  mira  perpetrasti 
Jesu  propter  homineml 
Tarn  aidenter  quern  amasti 
F&iadiso  exalenL*^Ancient  Laiit^  Htnuy 
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CHAFFER  L 

IK  JERU8ALSII  WHEN  HEBOD  BEIGNSD. 

If  the  dust  of  ten  centuries  could  have  been  wiped  from  the  eyelids  OHAP. 
of  those  sleepers,  and  one  of  them  who  thronged  Jerusalem  in  the  I 
highday  of  its  glory,  during  the  reign  of  King  Solomon,  had  returned  '  *"^* 
to  its  streets,  he  would  scarcely  have  recognised  the  once  familiar 
city.  Then,  as  now,  a  Jewish  king  reigned,  who  bore  undivided  rule 
over  the  whole  land ;  then,  as  now,  the  city  was  filled  with  riches  and 
adorned  with  palaces  and  architectural  monuments;  then,  as  now, 
Jerusalem  was  crowded  with  strangers  from  all  lands.  Solomon  and 
Herod  were  each  the  last  Jewish  king  over  the  Land  of  Promise ;  ^ 
Solomon  and  Herod,  each,  built  the  Temple.  But  with  the  son  of 
David  began,  and  with  the  Idumaean  ended,  Hhe  kingdom';  or 
rather,  having  fulfilled  its  mission,  it  gave  place  to  the  spiritual 
world-kingdom  of  *  David's  greater  Son.'  The  sceptre  departed  from 
Judah  to  where  the  nations  were  to  gather  under  its  sway.  And  the 
Temple  which  Solomon  built  was  the  first.  In  it  the  Shekhinah 
dwelt  visibly.  The  Temple  which  Herod  reared  was  the  last.  The 
ruins  of  its  burning,  which  the  torch  of  the  Roman  had  kindled, 
were  never  to  be  restored.  Herod  was  not  the  antitype,  he  was  the 
Barabbas,  of  David's  Boyal  Son. 

In  other  respects,  also,  the  difierence  was  almost  equally  great. 
The  four  'companion-like'  hills  on  which  the  city  was  built,^  the  •Pi.ozzii 
deep  clefts  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  the  Mount  of  Olives  rising 
in  the  east,  were  the  same  as  a  thousand  years  ago.  There,  as  of  old 
were  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  royal  gardens — nay,  the  very  wall 
that  had  then  surrounded  the  city.  And  yet  all  was  so  altered  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable.  The  ancient  Jebusite  fort,  the  City  of  David, 
Mount  Zion,'  was  now  the  priests'  quarter,  Ophel,  and  the  old  royal 
palace  and  stables  had  been  thrown  into  the  Temple  area — now  com« 

'  I  do  not  here  reckon  the  brief  reign  on  the  traditional  site,  on  the  western  bill 

of  King  Agrippa.  of  Jerusalem,  but  on  the  eastern,  south 

*  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  most  of  the  Temple  area. 
weoeat  ezpk»eni  I  locate  ICoont  Zion  mot 
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BOOK  pletely  levelled — where  they  formed  the  magnificent  treble  colonnade, 
n  known,  as  the  Royal  Porch.  Passing  through  it,  and  out  by  the 
^"  '  '  Western  Gate  of  the  Temple,  we  stand  on  the  inmiense  bridge 
which  spans  the  *  Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers,'  or  the  Tyropoeon, 
and  connects  the  Eastern  with  the  Western  hills  of  the  city.  It  is 
perhaps  here  that  we  can  best  mark  the  outstanding  features,  and 
note  the  changes.  On  the  right,  as  we  look  northward,  are  (on 
the  Eastern  hill)  Ophel,  the  Priest-quarter,  and  the  Temple — oh,  how 
wondrously  beautified  and  onkrged,  and  rising  terrace  upon  terrace, 
surrounded  by  massive  walls:  a  palace,  a  fortress,  a  Sanctuary  of 
shining  marble  and  glittering  gold.  And  beyond  it  firowns  the  old 
fortress  of  Baris,  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  named  after  his  patron, 
Antonia.  This  is  the  Hill  of  Zion.  Right  below  us  is  the  cleft  of 
the  TyropcBon — and  here  creeps  up  northwards  the  *  Lower  City '  or 
Acra,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  widening  into  an  almost  square 
*  suburb.*  Across  the  TyropcBon,  westwards,  rises  the  *  Upper  City.' 
If  the  Lower  City  and  suburb  form  the  business-quarter  with  its 
markets,  bazaars,  and  streets  of  trades  and  guilds,  the  *  Upper  City ' 
is  that  of  palaces.  Here,  at  the  other  end  of  the  great  bridge  which 
connects  the  Temple  with  the  'Upper  City,'  is  the  palace  of  the 
Maccabees;  beyond  it,  the  Xystos,  or  vast  colonnaded  enclosure, 
where  popular  assemblies  are  held ;  then  the  Palace  of  AnAniftg 
the  High-Priest,  and  nearest  to  the  Temple,  *  the  Council  Chamber ' 
and  public  Archives.  Behind  it,  westwards,  rise,  terrace  upon  terrace, 
the  stately  mansions  of  the  Upper  City,  till,  quite  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  old  city,  we  reach  the  Palace  which  Herod  had  buDt  for 
himself — almost  a  city  and  fortress,  flanked  by  three  high  towers,  and 
enclosing  spacious  gardens.  Beyond  it  again,  and  outside  the  city 
walls,  both  of  the  first  and  the  second,  stretches  all  north  of  the  city 
the  new  suburb  of  Bezetha.  Here  on  every  side  are  gardens  and 
villas ;  here  passes  the  great  northern  road ;  out  there  must  they 
have  laid  hold  on  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  and  here  must  have  led  the 
way  to  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion. 

Changes  that  marked  the  chequered  course  of  Israel's  history 
had  come  even  over  the  city  walls.  The  first  and  oldest — ^that  of 
David  and  Solomon — ran  round  the  west  side  of  the  Upper  City, 
then  crossed  south  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  ran  up  east,  round 
Ophel,  till  it  reached  the  eastern  enclosure  of  the  Temple,  whence 
it  passed  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  from  which  it  had  started, 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ancient  city.  But  although 
this  wall  still  existed,  there  was  now  a  marked  addition  to  it.     When 


WALLS  AND  FORTa  IM 

the  Maccabee  Jonathan  finally  cleared  Jerusalem  of  the  Syrian     CHAP 
garrison  that  lay  in  Fort  Acra,^  he  boilt  a  wall  right  ^  through  the         I 
middle  of  the  city,'  so  as  to  shut  out  the  foe.**    This  wall  probably  ran  .T^jTZT' 
from  the  western  angle  of  the  Temple  southwards,  to  near  the  pool  of  HriJ*? i^* 
Siloam,  following  the  winding  course  of  the  Tyropoeon,  but  on  the  S^^SS^ 
other  side  of  it,  where  the  declivity  of  the  Upper  Oity  merged  in  the  ^i^^^  ** 
valley.     Another  monument  of  the  Syrian  Wars,  of  the  Maccabees,  bi]|M>o.xii 
and  of  Herod,  was  the  fortress  Antonia.      Part  of  it  had,  probably,  ^'tiu^ 
been  formerly  occupied  by  what  was  knovm  as  Fort  Acra,  of  such  hSt.T^ 
unhappy  prominence  in  the  wars  that  preceded  and  marked  the  early  J^J*^^-* 
Maccabean  period.     It  had  passed  from  the  Ptolemies  to  the  Syrians, 
and  always  formed  the  central  spot  round  which  the  fight  for  the  city 
turned.     Judas  Maccabee  had  not  been  able  to  take  it.     Jonathan 
had  laid  siege  to  it,  and  built  the  wall,  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made,  so  as  to  isolate  its  garrison.     It  was  at  last  taken  by 
Simon,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Jonathan,  and  levelled  with 
the  ground.®     Fort  Baris,  which  was  constructed  by  his  successor  »uib.c. 
H3rrcanus  I.,*  covered  a  much  wider  space.     It  lay  on  the  north-  «is«-i<)iii 
western  angle  of  the  Temple,  slightly  jutting  beyond  it  in  the  west, 
but  not  covering  the  whole  northern  area  of  the  Temple.     The  rock 
on  which  it  stood  was  higher  than  the  Temple,*  although  lower  than 
the  hill  up  which  the  new  suburb  Bezetha  crept,  which,  accordingly, 
was  cut  ofi*  by  a  deep  ditch,  for  the  safety  of  the  fortress.     Herod 
greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  it.     Within  encircling  .walls  the 
fort  rose  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  was  flanked  by  four  towers,  of 
which  three  had  a  height  of  seventy,  the  fourth  (S.E.),  which  jutted 
into  the  Temple  area,  of  105  feet,  so  as  to  command  the  sacred 
enclosure.    A  subterranean  passage  led  into  the  Temple  itself,*  which  •  Ant.  rv. 
was  also  connected  with  it  by  colonnades  and  stairs.     Herod  had 
adorned,  as  well  as  strengthened  and  enlarged,  this  fort  (now  Anto- 
nia), and  made  it  a  palace,  an  armed  camp,  and  almost  a  city.'  '  -^m.  w«r 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  first,  or  old  wall,  which 
was  fortified  by  sixty  towers.  The  second  wall,  which  had  only 
fourteen  towers,  began  at  some  point  in  the  northern  wall  at  the  Gate 
Oennath,  whence  it  ran  north,  and  then  east,  so  as  to  enclose  Acra 
and  the  Suburb.  It  terminated  at  Fort  Antonia.  Beyond,  and  all 
around  this  second  wall  stretched,  as  already  noticed,  the  new,  as 
yet  unenclosed  suburb  Bezetha,  rising  towards  the  north-east.     But 

'  It   is,   to  say  the  least,    doubtful,      v.  6.  8),  applies  to  its  height  (comp.  i^pt«i«» 
whether  the  numeral  50  cubits  (75  feet).      Das  Jerus.  d.  Jos.  p.  66). 
which  Jotephut  assigns  to  this  rock  (War 
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BOOK     these  changes  were  as  nothing  compared  with  those  within  the  city 
^        itself.      First  and   foremost  was  the  great  transformation  in  the 

*"  "•  ''  Temple  itself,'  which,  from  a  small  building,  little  larger  than  an 
ordinary  church,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,*  had  become  that  great  and 
glorious  House  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  foreigner,  and 
kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  every  son  of  Israel.  At  the  time  of  Christ 
it  had  been  already  fortynsix  years  in  building,  and  workmen  were 
still,  and  for  a  long  time,  engaged  on  it.'  But  what  a  heterogeneous 
crowd  thronged  its  porches  and  courts!  Hellenists;  scattered 
wanderers  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth — east,  west,  north, 
and  south ;  Galileans,  quick  of  temper  and  uncouth  of  Jewish  speech ; 
Judadans  and  Jerusalemites;  white-robed  Priests  and  Levites ;  Temple 
officials;  broad-phylacteried,  wide-fringed  Pharisees,  and  courdy, 
ironical  Sadducees;  and,  in  the  outer  court,  curious  Gentiles! 
Some  had  come  to  worship ;  others  to  pay  vows,  or  bring  offerings, 
or  to  seek  purification;  some  to  meet  friends,  and  discourse  on 
religious  subjects  in  those  colonnaded  porches,  which  ran  round  the 
Sanctuary ;  or  else  to  have  their  questions  answered,  or  their  causes 
heard  and  decided,  by  the  smaller  Sanhedrin  of  twenty-three,  that  sat 
in  the  entering  of  the  gate,  or  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  The  latter 
no  longer  occupied  the  Hall  of  Hewn  Stones,  Gazith,  but  met  in  some 
chamber  attached  to  those  '  shops,'  or  booths,  on  the  Temple  Mount, 
which  belonged  to  the  EUgh-Priestly  family  of  Ananias,  and  where 
such  profitable  trade  was  driven  by  those  who,  in  their  cupidity  and 
covetousness,  were  worthy  successors  of  the  sons  of  Eli.  In  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles  (or  in  its  porches)  sat  the  official  money-changers,  who 
for  a  fixed  discount  changed  all  foreign  coins  into  those  of  the 
Sanctuary.  Here  also  was  that  great  mart  for  sacrificial  animals,  and 
all  that  was  requisite  for  offerings.  How  the  simple,  earnest  country 
people,  who  came  to  pay  vows,  or  bring  offerings  for  purifying,  must 
have  wondered,  and  felt  oppressed  in  that  atmosphere  of  strangely 
blended  religious  rigorism  and  utter  worldliness ;  and  how  they  must 
have  been  taxed,  imposed  upon,  and  treated  with  utmost  curtness, 
nay,  rudeness,  by  those  who  laughed  at  their  boorishness,  and  despised 
them  as  cursed,  ignorant  country  people,  little  better  than  heathens, 
or,  for  that  matter,  than  brute  beasts.  Here  also  there  lay  about 
a  crowd  of  noisy  beggars,  unsightly  from  disease,  and  damoroos 
for  help.     And  close  by  passed  the  luxurious  scion  of  the  High- 

>  I  most  take  leave  to  refer  to  the  Pftrt  viii.  p.  682  ft,  speaks  of  the  dimen- 

desoriptlon  of  Jemsalem,  and  especiaUy  sions  of  the  old  Sanctoaiy  as  little  moce 

of  the  Temple,  in  the  *  Temple  and  its  than  those  of  a  village  chmch. 

3ervioes  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ.'  *  It  was  only  finished  in  64  ▲.D^  that 

f  Dr.  UiiUau^  in  iUehm's  Handworterb.  is,  six  yean  before  its  deftraction. 


IN  THE  CTTT  AMD  AMONG  THE  BAZAABa  1 

Priestly  families ;  the  proud,  intensely  self-conscions  Teacher  of  the  OHAf 
Law,  respectfolly  followed  by  his  disciples ;  and  the  quick-witted,  I 
Bubde  Smbe.  These  were  the  men  who,  on  Sabbaths  and  feast-days,  ' 
would  come  out  on  the  Temple-terrace  to  teach  the  people,  or  con- 
descend to  answer  their  questions;  who  in  the  Synagogues  would 
hdd  their  puzzled  hearers  spell-bound  by  their  traditional  lore  and 
subtle  argumentation,  or  tickle  the  &ncy  of  the  entranced  multitude, 
that  thronged  every  available  space,  by  their  ingenious  frivolities, 
their  marvellous  legends,  or  their  clever  sayings ;  but  who  would,  if 
occasion  required,  quell  an  opponent  by  well-poised  questions,  or  crush 
him  beneath  the  sheer  weight  of  authority.  Yet  others  were  there 
who,  despite  the  utterly  lowering  influence  which  the  frivolities  of 
the  prevalent  religion,  and  the  elaborate  trifling  of  its  endless  observ- 
ances, must  have  exerdsed  on  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of 
all — ^perhaps,  because  of  them — ^turned  aside,  and  looked  back  with 
loving  gaze  to  the  spiritual  promises  of  the  past,  and  forward  with 
longing  expectancy  to  the  near  '  consolation  of  Israel,'  waiting  for  it 
in  prayerful  fellowship,  and  with  bright,  heaven-granted  gleams  of  its 
dawning  light  amidst  the  encircling  gloom. 

Descending  firom  the  Temple  into  the  city,  there  was  more  than 
enlai^ment,  due  to  the  increased  population.  Altogether,  Jerusalem 
covered,  at  its  greatest,  about  300  acres.'  As  of  old  there  were  still 
the  same  narrow  streets  in  the  business  quarters ;  but  in  close  con- 
tiguity to  bazaars  and  shops  rose  stately  mansions  of  wealthy  merchants, 
and  palaces  of  princes.*  And  what  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  these 
streets,  in  the  character  of  those  shops,  and,  above  all,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  restless  Eastern  crowd  that  surged  to  and  fro !  Outside  their 
shops  in  the  streets,  or  at  least  in  sight  of  the  passers,  and  within  reach 
of  their  talk,  was  the  shoemaker  hammering  his  sandals,  the  tailor 
plying  his  needle,  the  carpenter,  or  the  worker  in  iron  and  brass.  Those 
who  were  less  busy,  or  more  enterprising,  passed  along,  wearing  some 
emblem  of  their  trade :  the  dyer,  variously  coloured  threads  ;  the  car- 
penter, a  rulie ;  the  writer,  a  reed  behind  his  ear ;  the  tailor,  with  a 
needle  prominently  stuck  in  his  dress.  In  the  side  streets  the  less 
attractive  occupations  of  the  butcher,  the  wool-comber,  or  the  flax- 
spinner  were  carried  on.  In  these  large,  shady  halls,  artistic  trades 
were  pursued  :  the  elegant  workmanship  of  the  goldsmith  and  jeweller  ; 
the  various  articles  de  IvxCy  that  adorned  the  houses  of  the  rich  ;  the 
work  of  the  designer,  the  moulder,  or  the  artificer  in  iron  or  brass. 

*  See  Cander,  Heth  and  Moab,  p.  94. 

*  Such  as  Uie  FaUoe  of  Qrapte,  and  that  of  Qaeen  Helena  of  Adiabene. 
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BOOK  In  these  streets  and  lanes  everytliing  might  be  pnrchased :  the  ptO* 
U  doction  of  Palestine,  or  imported  from  foreign  lands — nay,  the  rarest 
^"  '  '  articles  ifrom  the  remotest  parts.  Exquisitely  shaped,  curiously  de- 
signed and  jewelled  cups,  rings,  and  other  workmanship  of  precious 
metals ;  glass,  silks,  fine  linen,  woollen  stuffs,  purple,  and  costly  hang- 
ings ;  essences,  ointmentu,  and  perfumes,  as  precious  as  gold ;  articles 
of  food  and  drink  from  foreign  lands — in  short,  what  India,  Persia, 
Arabia,  Media,  Egypt,  Italy,  Greece,  and  even  the  far-off  lands  of  the 
Gentiles  yielded,  might  be  had  in  these  bazaars. 

Ancient  Jewish  writings  enable  us  to  identify  no  fewer  than  118 
different  articles  of  import  from  foreign  lands,  covering  more  than  even 
modem  luxury  has  devised.  Articles  of  luxury,  especially  from  abroad, 
fetched  indeed  enormous  prices;  and  a  lady  might  spend  36{.  on  a 

•  BiOw  B.  ix.  cloak  ^ ;  silk  would  be  paid  by  its  weight  in  gold ;  purple  wool  at  82. 5«. 

the  pound,  or,  if  double-dyed,  at  almost  ten  times  that  amount ;  while 
the  price  of  the  best  balsam  and  nard  was  most  exorbitant.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  of  common  living  was  very  low.  In  the  bazaars 
you  might  get  a  complete  suit  for  your  slave  for  eighteen  or  nineteen 
^Azakh.TL    shillings,**  and  a  tolerable  outfit  for  yourself  from  31,  to  61.     For  the 

•  Bate  X.  same  sum  you  might  purchase  an  ass,®  an  ox,*^  or  a  cow,*  and,  for  little 
^MexL  ziii  ™^^'  ^  horse.  A  calf  might  be  had  for  less  than  fifteen  shillings,  a 
X.  Sl^       8^^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^  ®^*'    Sheep  were  dearer,  and  fetched  from  four  to 

•  Tos.  sheq.  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings,  while  a  lamb  might  sometimes  be  had  as  low 
Ar!  It?**  ^  two  peucc.  No  woudcr  living  and  labour  were  so  cheap.  Com  of 
f  Men.  xiiL  8  all  kiuds,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil,  cost  very  littJe.   Meat  was  about  a  penny 

a  pound ;  a  man  might  get  himself  a  small,  of  course  unfurnished, 
JJJJ-^^    lodging  for  about  sixpence  a  week.«    A  day  labourer  was  paid  about 
7^d.  a  day,  though  skilled  labour  would  fetch  a  good  deal  more.     In- 
deed, tkhe  great  Hillel  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  supported  his 
*toiiias«6   family  on  less  than  twopence  a  day,^  while  property  to  the  amount  of 
about  6f.,  or  trade  with  2Z.  or  31.  of  goods,  was  supposed  to  exclude  a 
person  from  charity,  or  a  claim  on  what  was  left  in  the  comers  of 
'^e«h  tUL     fields  and  to  the  gleaners.* 

To  these  many  like  details  might  be  added.'  Sujfficient  has  been 
said  to  show  the  two  ends  of  society  :  the  exceeding  deamess  of  luxu- 
ries, and  the  corresponding  cheapness  of  necessaries.  8uch  extremes 
would  meet  especially  at  Jerusalem.  Its  population,  computed  at 
from  200,000  to  250,000,*  was  enormously  swelled  by  travellers,  and  by 

'  Oomp.  Herzfeld't  Handelsgesch.  modem  city.    Comp.  Dr.  Schick  in  A.  M 

*  ADcient  Jerusalem  is  supposed  to  have       Lunot^  *  JeraBalem«'  for  18S2. 
OOTwed  about  doable  the  area  of  the 
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pilgrims  daring  the  great  festivals.^  The  great  Palace  was  the  reddenoe 
oi  King  and  Court,  with  all  their  following  and  luxury  ;  in  Antonia 
lay  afterwards  the  Roman  garrison.    The  Temple  called  thousands  of 
prieetSi  many  of  them  with  their  families,  to  Jerus^em ;  while  the 
learned  Academies  were  filled  with  hundreds,  though  it  may  have  been 
mostly  poor,  scholars  and  students.   In  Jerusalem  must  have  been  many 
of  the  large  warehouses  for  the  near  commercial  harbour  of  Joppa ; 
and  thence,  as  from  the  industrial  centres  of  busy  Galilee,  would 
the  pedlar  go  forth  to  carry  his  wares  over  the  land.    More  especially 
would  the  markets  of  Jerusalem,  held,  however,  in  baSsaars  and  streets 
rather  than  in  squares,  be  thronged  with  noisy  sellers,  and  ba,rgaining 
buyers.    Thither  would  Ghililee  send  not  only  its  manufactures,  but  its 
provisions :  fish  (fresh  or  salted),  fruit  *  known  for  its  lusciousnsss,  oil, 
grape-syrup,  and  wine.    There  were  special  inspectors  for  these  mar- 
kets— the  Agardemis  or  Agronimo$ — who  tested  weights  and  measures, 
and  officially  stamped  them,^  tried  the  soundness  of  food  or  drink,®  and  ^biomb. 
occasionally  fixed  or  lowered    the    market-prices,  enforcing    their  •jer.Ab.z 
decision,*  if  need  were,  even  with  the  stick.*  *    Not  only  was  there  an  JJ  i'  '^  ^ 
upper  and  a  lower  market  in  Jerusalem,'  but  we  read  of  at  least  seven  '  Jer.  Dn. 
special  markets:  those  for  cattle,^  wool,  iron-ware,'^  clothes,  wood,^  •Yom«9« 
bread,  and  fruit  and  vegetables.    The  original  market-days  were  'bmUlMs 
Monday  and  Thursday — afterwards  Friday. '^    The  large  feirs  (Teridin)  [  ^^  * 
were  naturally  confined  to  the  centres  of  import  and  export — ^the  bor-  ▼•  b.  i 
ders  of  Egypt  (Gaza),  the  ancient  Phoenician  maritime  towns  (lye  1?^"- 
and  Axxx)),  and  the  emporium  across  the  Jordan  (Botnah).*    Besides,  J*^^** 
every  caravansaiy,  or  khan  {qatliSj  atlisj  KaTokvacsi),  was  a  sort  of  mart, 
where  goods  were  unloaded,  and  especially  catUe  set  oui^  for  sale,  and  i  xerith. 
purchases  made.     But  in  Jerusalem  one  may  suppose  the  sellers  to  T^u.iu. 
have  been  every  day  in  the  market;  and  the  magazines,  in  which 
greengrocery  and  all  kinds  of  meat  were  sold  (the  Beth  haShevaqim),^ 
must  have  been  always  open,'    Besides,  there  were  the  many  shops 
(Ckanuyoth)  either  fronting  the  streets,  or  in  courtyards,  or  else  movable 
wooden  booths  in  the  streets.     Strangely  enough,  occasionally  Jewish 


^  "ICakhih. 


'  Although  Jenualem  oorered  only 
aboat  300  aores,  yet,  from  the  oairowness 
of  Oriental  streets,  it  would  hold  a  very 
mach  larger  population  them  any  Western 
city  of  Uie  tame  extent.  Besides,  we 
most  remember  that  its  ecclesiastical 
bonndaries  extended  beyond  the  city. 

'  On  the  question  of  officially  fixing 
the  market-price,  diverging  opinions  are 
expressed,  Baba  B.  89  b.  It  was  Uionght 
that  the  market-pzice  ihould  leave  to  the 


producer  a  profit  of  one-sixth  on  the 
cost  (Baba  B.  90  a).  In  general,  the 
laws  on  these  subjects  form  a  most 
interesting  study.  Block  (Mos.  Talm. 
Polizeir.)  holds,  that  there  were  two  classes 
of  market-ofQcials.  But  this  is  not  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence,  nor,  indeed, 
would  such  an  arrangement  seem  likely. 
*  That  of  Botnah  was  the  largest,  Jer. 
Ab.  Z.  89  d. 
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women  were  employed  in  selling.''  Bosiness  was  also  done  in  tlie 
restaurants  and  wineshops,  of  which  there  were  many;  where  you 
might  be  served  with  some  dish :  fresh  or  salted  fish,  fried  locusts,  a 
mess  of  vegetables,  a  dish  of  soup,  pastry,  sweetmeats,  or  a  piece 
of  a  fruit-cake,  to  be  washed  down  with  Judaean  or  Gralilean  wine, 
IdumsBan  vinegar,  or  foreign  beer. 

If  from  these  busy  scenes  we  turn  to  the  more  aristocratic  quarters 
of  the  Upper  City,'  we  still  see  the  same  narrow  streets,  but  tenanted 
by  another  class.  First,  we  pass  the  High-Priest's  palace  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  with  a  lower  story  under  the  principal  apartments, 
and  a  porch  in  front.  Here,  on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal,  Peter  was 
^  beneath  in  the  Palace.*  ^  Next,  we  come  to  the  Xystos,  and  then 
pause  for  a  moment  at  the  Palace  of  the  Maccabees.  It  lies  higher  up 
the  hill,  and  westward  from  the  Xystos.  From  its  halls  you  can  look 
into  the  city,  and  even  into  the  Temple.  We  know  not  which  of  the 
Maccabees  had  built  this  palace.  But  it  was  occupied,  not  by  the 
actually  reigning  prince,  who  always  resided  in  the  fortress  (Baris, 
afterwards  Antonia),  but  by  some  other  member  of  the  family.  Prom 
them  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Herod.  There  Herod  Antipas 
was  when,  on  that  terrible  Passover,  Pilate  sent  Jesus  from  the  old 
palace  of  Herod  to  be  examined  by  the  Ruler  of  Gralilee.^  K  these 
buildings  pointed  to  the  difference  between  the  past  and  present,  two 
structures  of  Herod's  were,  perhaps,  more  eloquent  than  any  words  in 
their  accusation  of  the  Idumasan.  One  of  these,  at  least,,  would  come 
in  sight  in  passing  along  the  slopes  of  the  Upper  City.  The  Macca- 
bean  rule  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  corrupt  High-Priests,  who 
had  prostituted  their  office  to  the  vilest  purposes.  One  of  them,  who 
had  changed  his  Jewish  name  of  Joshua  into  Jason,  had  gone  so  far, 
in  his  attempts  to  Grecianise  the  people,  as  to  build  a  Hippodrcmie  and 
Gymnasium  for  heathen  games.  We  infer,  it  stood  where  the  West- 
ern hill  sloped  into  the  Tyropoeon,  to  the  south-west  of  the  Temple.* 
It  was  probably  this  which  Herod  afterwards  enlarged  and  beautified, 
and  turned  into  a  theatre.  No  expense  was  spared  on  the  great  games 
held  there.  The  theatre  itself  was  magnificently  adorned  with  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  and  trophies  of  arms  and  records  of  the  victories  of 
Augustus.  But  to  the  Jews  this  essentially  heathen  place,  over  against 
their  Temple,  was  cause  of  deep  indignation  and  plots.*^  Besides  this 
theatre,  Herod  also  built  an  immense  amphitheatre,  which  we  must 
locate  somewhere  in  the  north-west,  and  outside  the  second  city  wall.* 

All  this  was  Jerusalem  above  ground.  But  there  was  an  under- 
>  Gomp.  here  generally  Uhruh,  D.  alte  JeroBalem. 
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groand  Jemsalem  also,  which  borrowed  everywhere  under  the  city —     CHAP, 
under  the  Upper  City,  under  the  Temple,  beyond  the  city  walls.    Its         I 
extent  may  be  gathered  firom  the  circumstance  that,  after  the  capture  ^"^    '"* 
of  the  city,  besides  the  living  who  had  sought  shelter  there,  no  fewer 
than  2,000  dead  bodies  were  found  in  those  subterranean  streets. 

Close  by  the  tracks  of  heathenism  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  sharp 
contrast,  was  what  gave  to  Jerusalem  its  intensely  Jewish  character. 
It  was  not  only  the  Temple,  nor  the  festive  pilgrims  to  its  feasts  and 
services.  But  there  were  hundreds  of  Synagogues,'  some  for  different 
nationalities — such  as  the  Alexandrians,  or  the  Cyrenians ;  some  for, 
or  perhaps  founded  by,  certain  trade-guilds.  If  possible,  the  Jewish 
schools  were  even  more  numerous  than  the  Synagogues.  Then  there 
were  the  many  Babbinic  Academies ;  and,  besides,  you  might  also  see 
in  Jerusalem  that  mysterious  sect,  the  Essenes,  of  which  the  members 
were  easily  recognised  by  their  white  dress.  Essenes,  Pharisees,  stranger 
Jews  of  all  hues,  and  of  many  dresses  and  languages !  One  could  have 
imagined  himself  almost  in  another  world,  a  sort  of  enchanted  land, 
in  this  Jewish  metropolis,  and  metropolis  of  Judaism.  When  the 
silver  trumpets  of  the  Priests  woke  the  city  to  prayer,  or  the  strain 
of  Levite  music  swept  over  it,  or  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices  hung 
like  another  Shekhinah  over  the  Temple,  against  the  green  background 
of  Olivet ;  or  when  in  every  street,  court,  and  housetop  rose  the  booths 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  at  night  the  sheen  of  the  Temple 
illumination  threw  long  fantastic  shadows  over  the  city ;  or  when,  at 
the  Passover,  tens  of  thousands  crowded  up  the  Mount  with  their 
Paschal  lambs,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  sat  down  to  the  Paschal 
sapper — ^it  would  be  almost  difficult  to  believe,  that  heathenism  was 
so  near,  that  the  Roman  was  virtually,  and  would  soon  be  really, 
master  of  the  land,  or  that  a  Herod  occupied  the  Jewish  throne. 

Yet  there  he  was,  in  the  pride  of  his  power,  and  the  reckless 
cruelty  of  his  ever-watchful  tyranny.  Everywhere  was  his  mark. 
Temples  to  the  gods  and  to  CsBsar,  magnificent,  and  magnificently 
adorned,  outside  Palestine  and  in  its  non-Jewish  cities;  towns  re- 
built or  built :  Sebaste  for  the  ancient  Samaria,  the  splendid  city  and 
harbour  of  Ccesarea  in  the  west,  Antipatria  (after  his  father)  in  the 
north,   Kypras  and  Ph/isaelis  (after  his  mother  and  brother),   and 

>  Tradition  exaggerates  their  nnmber  men  were  sufficient  to  form  a  Sjnagogne, 

as  460  (Jer.  Eethub.  86  e)  or  even  480  and  how  many — what   may  be   cidled 

( Jer.  Meg.  7S  d).    But  even  the  large  *  private  * — Synagogues  exist  at  present  in 

number  (proportionally-  to  the  size  of  the  every  town  where  there  is  a  large  and 

city)  mentioned  in  the  text  need  not  orthodox  Jewish  poptilation. 
surprise  as  when  we  remember  that  ten 
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BOOK     Agrippeion ;  nnconqnerable  fortresses,  such  as  EssebonitU  and  Machcertit 

n         in  PersBa,  Alexancbreion,  Herodeion,  Hyrcania,  and  Masada  in  JndaBa 

^-'— '  -proclaimed  his  name  and  sway.     But  in  Jerusalem  it  seemed  as  if 

he  had  gathered  up  all  his  strength.     The  theatre  and  amphitheatre 

spoke  of  his  Grecianism ;  Antonia  was  the  representative  fortress ;  for 

his  religion  he  had  built  that  glorious  Temple,  and  for  his  residenoe 

that  noblest  of  palaces,  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Upper  City, 

close   by  where   Millo   had  been  in  the  days  of  David.     It  seema 

almost  incredible,  that  a  Herod  should  have  reared  the  Temple,  and 

yet  we  can  understand  his  motives.     Jewish  tradition  had  it,  that  a 

Rabbi  (Baba  ben  Buta)  had  advised  him  in  this  manner  to  conciliate 

'BrtiaB.       the  people,*  or  else  thereby  to  expiate  the  slaughter  of  so  many 

•  Bemid.       Rabbis.**^     Probably  a  desire  to  gain  popularity,  and  superstition, 

*"^*  may  alike  have  contributed,  as  also  the  wish  to  gratify  his  love  for 

splendour  and  building.     At  the  same  time,  he  may  have  wished  to 

show  himself  a  better  Jew  than  that  rabble  of  Pharisees  and  Babbis, 

who  perpetually  would  cast  it  in  his  teeth,  that  he  was  an  Idumssan. 

Whatever  his  origin,  he  was  a  true  king  of  the  Jews — ^as  great,  nay 

greater,  than  Solomon  himself.     Certainly,  neither  la()our  nor  money 

had  been  spared  on  the  Temple.     A  thousand  vehicles  carried  up  the 

stone ;  10,000  workmen,  under  the  guidance  of  1,000  priests,  wrought 

all  the  costly  material  gathered  into  that  house,  of  which  Jewish 

tradition  could  say,  *  He  that  has  not  seen  the  Temple  of  Herod, 

fiai»B.4a  has  never  known  what  beauty  is.'°     And  yet  Israel  despised  and 

abhorred  the  builder !     Nor  could  his  apparent  work  for  the  God  of 

Israel  have  deceived  the  most  credulous.   In  youth  he  had  browbeaten 

the  venerable  Sanhedrin,  and  threatened  the  city  with  slaughter  and 

destruction ;  again  and  again  had  he  murdered  her  venerable  sages ; 

he  had  shed  like  water  the  blood  of  her  Asmonean  princes,  and  of 

every  one  who  dared  to  be  free ;  had  stifled  every  national  aspiration 

in  the  groans  of  the  torture,  and  quenched  it  in  the  gore  of  his  victims. 

Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  six  times  did  he  change  the  High-Priesthood, 

to  bestow  it  at  last  on  one  who  bears  no  good  name  in  Jewish  theology, 

a  foreigner  in  JudsDa,  an  Alexandrian.     And  yet  the  power  of  that 

Idumsean  was  but  of  yesterday,  and  of  mushroom  growth ! 

'  The  occasion  is  said  to  have  been,  Buta  himself  is  said  to  have  escaped, 
that  the  Rabbis,  in  answer  to  Herod's  the  slaaghter,  indeed,  but  to  have  been 
question,  quoted  Dent.  zyii.  16.    Baba  ben      deprired  of  Ids  eyas* 
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THX    FUBONAL  HlfTORT  OV  UXBOth^tta  TWO  yfOVUm  Of  iMktJBAhUii 

It  is  Skn  intensely  painful  history,'  in  the  ooorse  of  which  Herod  made  CHAP, 
his  way  to  the  throne.  We  look  back  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  U 
to  where,  with  the  empire  of  Alexander,  PiJestine  fell  to  his  sue-  '"^ 
cessors.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  it  continued  the  battle-field 
ot  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  (the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidaa). 
At  last  it  was  a  corrupt  High-Priesthood — with  which  virtually  the 
goyemment  of  the  land  had  all  along  lain — that  betrayed  Israel's 
precious  trust.  The  great-grandson  of  so  noble  a  figure  in  Jewish 
history  as  Simon  tiie  Just  (compare  Ecclus.  L)  bought  from  the  Syrians 
the  High-Priestly  office  of  his  brother,  adopted  the  heathen  name 
Jason,  and  sought  to  Grecianise  the  people.  The  sacred  office  fell,  if 
possible,  even  lower  when,  through  bribery,  it  was  transferred  to  his 
brother  Menelaus.  Then  followed  the  brief  period  of  the  terrible 
persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  Judaism  was  all  but  exter- 
minated in  Palestine.  The  glorious  uprising  of  the  Maccabees  called 
forth  all  the  national  elements  left  in  Israel,  and  kindled  afresh  the 
smouldering  religious  feeling.  It  seemed  like  a  revival  of  Old  Testa* 
ment  times.  And  when  Judas  the  Maccabee,  with  a  band  so  inferior 
in  numbers  and  discipline,  defeated  the  best  of  the  Syrian  soldiery, 
led  by  its  ablest  generals,  and,  on  the  anniversary  of  its  desecration 
by  heathen  rites,  set  up  again  the  great  altar  of  bumt-ofi*ering,  it 
appeared  as  if  a  new  Theocracy  were  to  be  inaugurated.  The  cere- 
monial of  that  feast  of  the  new  *  dedication  of  the  Temple,'  when  each 
night  the  number  of  lights  grew  larger  in  the  winter's  darkness,  seemed 
symbolic  of  what  was  before  Israel.  But  the  Maccabees  were  not  the 
Messiah ;  nor  yet  the  Kingdom,  which  their  sword  would  have  restored 
— that  of  Heaven,  with  its  blessings  and  peace.  If  ever,  Israel  might 
then  have  learned  what  Saviour  to  look  for. 

The  period  even  of  promise  was  more  brief  than  might  have  been 
expected.     The  fervour  and  purity  of  the  movement  ceased  almost 

>  Wcfi  a  taller  tkBtcih  of  this  histoiy  see  Appendix  IV. 
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with  its  success.  It  was  certainly  never  the  golden  age  of  Israel — 
not  even  among  those  who  remained  {juthful  to  its  Grod — ^which  those 
seem  to  imagine  who,  forgetful  of  its  history  and  contests,  would  trace 
to  it  80  much  that  is  most  precious  and  spiritual  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  may  have  been  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  but  it  was 
anything  but  a  pious,  or  even  a  *  happy '  thought  *  of  Judas  the 
Maccabee,  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  From  their  entrance 
on  the  scene  dates  the  decline  of  Israel's  national  cause.  For  a  time, 
indeed — though  after  varying  fortunes  of  war — all  seemed  prosperous. 
The  Maccabees  became  both  High-Priests  and  Kings.  But  party- 
strife  and  worldliness,  ambition  and  corruption,  and  Grecianism  on 
the  throne,  soon  brought  their  sequel  in  the  decline  of  morale  and 
vigour,  and  led  to  the  decay  and  decadence  of  the  Maccabean  house. 
It  is  a  story  as  old  as  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  wide  as  the  history 
of  the  world.  Contention  for  the  throne  among  the  Maccabees  led  to 
the  interference  of  the  foreigner.  When,  after  capturing  Jerusalem, 
and  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple,  although  not  plundering  its 
treasures,  Pompey  placed  Hyrcanus  11.  in  possession  of  the  EQgh- 
Priesthood,  the  last  of  the  Maccabean  rulers '  was  virtually  shorn  of 
power.  The  country  was  now  tributary  to  Rome,  and  subject  to  the 
Governor  of  Syria.  Even  the  shadow  of  political  power  passed  from 
the  feeble  hands  of  Hyrcanus  when,  shortly  afterwards,  Gabinios  (one 
of  the  Roman  governors)  divided  the  land  into  five  districts,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other. 

But  already  a  person  had  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Jewish  affiiirs, 
who  was  to  give  them  their  last  decisive  turn.  About  fifty  years 
before  this,  the  district  of  Idumaaa  had  been  conquered  by  the  Mac- 
cabean King  Hyrcanus  I.,  and  its  inhabitants  forced  to  adopt  JadaLsm. 
By  this  Idumsea  we  are  not,  however,  to  understand  the  ancient  or 
Eastern  Edom,  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Nabatssans,  but 
parts  of  Southern  Palestine  which  the  Edomites  had  occupied  since 
the  Babylonian  Exile,  and  especially  a  small  district  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  boundary  of  Judaea,  and  below  Samaria.*  After  it  became 
JudaBan,  its  administration  was  entrusted  to  a  governor.  In  the  reign 
of  the  last  of  the  Maccabees  this  office  devolved  on  one  Antipater,  a 
man  of  equal  cunning  and  determination.  He  successfully  interfered 
in  the  unhappy  dispute  for  the  crown,  which  was  at  last  decided  by 
the  sword  of  Pompey.  Antipater  took  the  part  of  the  utterly  weak 
Hyrcanus  in  that  contest  with  his  energetic  brother  Aristobulus.     He 


>  So  Schurer  in  his  Neutestam.  Zeit- 
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soon  became  the  virtnal  ruler,  and  HTrcanns  11.  only  a  puppet  in  his     OHAP. 
hands.     From  the  acceesion  of  Judas  MaccabeBus,  in  166  B.C.,  to  the        H 
year  63  B.C.,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Pompey,  only  about  a  '      ^ 
century  had  elapsed.     Other  twenty-four  years,  and  the  last  of  the 
Maccabees  had  given  place  to  the  son  of  Antipater  :  Herod,  sumamed 
the  Great. 

The  settlement  of  Pompey  did  not  prove  lasting.  Aristobulus,  the 
brother  and  defeated  rival  of  Hyrcanus,  was  still  alive,  and  his  sons 
were  even  more  energetic  than  he.  The  risings  attempted  by  them, 
the  interference  of  the  Parthians  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  hostile 
to  Home,  and,  lastly,  the  contentions  for  supremacy  in  Rome  itself, 
made  this  period  one  of  concision,  turmoil,  and  constant  warfare  in 
Palestine.  When  Pompey  was  finally  defeated  by  Caesar,  the  pro- 
spects of  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus  seemed  dark.  But  they  quickly 
changed  sides ;  and  timely  help  given  to  Caesar  in  Egypt  brought  to 
Antipater  the  title  of  Procurator  of  JudsBa,  while  Hyrcanus  was  left 
in  the  High-Priesthood,  and,  at  least,  nominal  head  of  the  people.  The 
two  sons  of  Antipater  were  now  made  governors  :  the  elder,  Phasaelus, 
of.  Jerusalem;  the  younger,  Herod,  only  twenty-five  years  old,  of 
Galilee.  Here  he  displayed  the  energy  and  determination  which 
were  lus  characteristics,  in  crushing  a  guerilla  warfare,  of  which  the 
deeper  springs  were  probably  nationalist.  The  execution  of  its 
leader  brought  Herod  a  summons  to  appecur  before  the  Great  San- 
hedrin  of  Jerusalem,  for  having  arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  He  came,  but  arrayed  in  purple,  surrounded  by  a 
body-guard,  and  supported  by  the  express  direction  of  the  Roman 
Gtovemor  to  Hyrcanus,  that  he  was  to  be  acquitted.  Even  so  he 
would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  Sanhedrin — 
only  too  well  grounded — had  he  not  been  persuaded  to  withdraw  from 
the  city.  He  returned  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  was  with  difficulty 
persoaded  by  his  father  to  spare  Jerusalem.  Meantime  Caesar  had 
named  him  Governor  of  Coelesyria. 

On  the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  the  possession  of  Syria  by  Cassius, 

Antipater  and  Herod  again  changed  sides.     But  they  rendered  such 

substantial  service  as  to  secure  favour,  and  Herod  was  continued  in 

the  position  conferred  on  him  by  Caesar.      Antipater  was,  indeed, 

poisoned  by  a  rival,  but  his  sons  Herod  and  Phasaelus  repressed  and 

extinguished  all  opposition.     When  the  battle  of  Philippi  placed  the 

Boman  world  in  the  hands  of  Antony  and   Octavius,   the    former 

obtained  Asia.     Once  more  the  Idumaeans  knew  how  to  gain  the  new 

roler,  and  Phasaelus  and  Herod  were  named  Tetrarchs  of  Judaea, 
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Afterwards,  when  Antony  was  lield  in  the  toils  of  Cleopatra,  matters 
seemed,  indeed,  to  assame  a  different  aspect.  The  Parthians  entered 
the  land,  in  support  of  the  rival  Maccabean  prince  Antigonns,  the  son 
of  Aristobulns.  By  treachery,  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanns  were  induced 
to  go  to  the  Parthian  camp,  and  made  captives.  Phasaelus  shortly 
afterwards  destroyed  himself  in  his  prison,*  while  Hyrcanns  was  de- 
prived of  his  ears,  to  unfit  him  for  the  High-Priestly  office.  And  so 
Antigonns  for  a  short  time  succeeded  both  to  the  High-Priesthood  and 
to  royalty  in  Jerusalem.  Meantime  Herod,  who  had  in  vain  warned 
his  brother  and  Hjrrcanus  against  the  Parthians,  had  been  able  to 
make  his  escape  from  Jerusalem.  His  family  he  left  to  the  defence 
of  his  brother  Joseph,  in  the  inaccessible  fortress  of  Masada ;  himself 
fled  into  Arabia,  and  finally  made  his  way  to  Rome.  Iliere  he  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  with  Antony,  but  obtained  the  consent  of  Octavius, 
and  was  proclaimed  by  the  Senate  King  of  Judasa.  A  sacrifice  on  the 
Capitol,  and  a  banquet  by  Antony,  celebrated  the  accession  of  the  new 
successor  of  David. 

But  he  had  yet  to  conquer  his  kingdom.  At  first  he  made  way 
by  the  help  of  the  Romans.  Such  success,  however,  as  he  had  gained, 
was  more  than  lost  during  his  brief  absence  on  a  visit  to  Antony. 
Joseph,  the  brother  of  Herod,  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Galilee, 
which  had  been  subdued,  revolted  again.  But  the  aid  which  the 
Romans  rendered,  after  Herod's  return  from  Antony,  was  much  more 
hearty,  and  his  losses  were  more  than  retrieved.  Soon  all  Palestine, 
with  the  exception  of  Jerusalem,  was  in  his  hands.  While  laying 
siege  to  it,  he  went  to  Samaria,  there  to  wed  the  beautiful  Maccabean 
princess  Mariamme,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  him  five  years  before.* 
TJiat  ill-fated  Queen,  and  her  elder  brother  Aristobulns,  united  in 
themselves  the  two  rival  branches  of  the  Maccabean  family.  Their 
fieither  was  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  Aristobulns,  and  brother  pf 
that  Antigonns  whom  Herod  now  besieged  in  Jerusalem ;  and  their 
mother,  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanns  11.  The  uncle  of 
Mariamme  was  not  long  able  to  hold  out  against  the  combined  forces 
of  Rome  and  Herod.  The  carnage  was  terrible.  When  Herod,  by 
rich  presents,  at  length  induced  the  Romans  to  leave  Jerusalem,  diey 
took  Antigonns  with  them.     By  desire  of  Herod  he  was  executed. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  Maccabees  who  fell  victim  to  his  jealousy 
and  cruelty.  The  history  which  now  follows  is  one  of  sickening  car- 
nage.    The  next  to  experience  his  vengeanoe  were  the  principal  ad-> 

'  67 daahing  outhis  brains  against  the      one  Dorii, the  iflsue  of  the  xnaiziagelwiii^ 
prison  walls.  a  son,  Antipatec 

'  He  had  previously  been  married  to 
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lieruits  in  Jernaftlem  of  his  rival  Antigonns.    Farty-fiye  of  the  noUeHl)     dttAF* 
and  richest  were  exeoated.'  His  next  step  wai  to  appomt  an  obsonre        ^ 
Babylonian  to  the  High«*Priesthood.      This  awakened  tiie  aotire 
hoslilitiy  of  Alexandra,  the  mother  of  Mariammey  Herod's  wife.    The 
Maocabean  princess  claimed  the  High-Priesthood  for  her  son  Aristo- 
bolns.     Her  intrigues  with  Cleopati^a— and  through  her  wit&  Antony 
—-and  the  entreaties  of  Mariamme,  the  only  being  whom  Herod  loved^ 
thongh  in  his  own  mad  way,  prevailed.     At  the  age  of  seventeen 
Aristobolus  was  made  High-Priest.     But  Hefod^  who  well  kneir  the 
hatred  and  eoniempt  of  the  Maocabean  members  of  his  fiutiily,  had 
his  inother-in-4aw  watched,  a  precaution  inc^reased  after  the  vaifl 
attempt  of  Aleicandra  to  have  herself  and  her  son  tiemoved  in  coffins 
firom  Jemsalemy  to  flee  to  Cleopatra.     Soon  the  jealoasy  and  Suspicions 
of  Herod  were  raised  to  murderous  madness,  by  the  acclamatioiiS 
which  greeted  the  young  Aristobulns  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemaclel^^     8c 
dangerous  a  Maccabean  rival  must  be  got  rid  of)  and,  by  secret  order 
of  Herod,  Aristobtllus  was  drowned  while  bathing.      His  mother 
denounced  the  murderer,  and  het  influence  with  deopatra,  who  also 
hated  Herod,  led  to  his  being  sutoaoKmed  beiSnre  Antony.     Once  mofe 
faobevy,  indeed,  prevailed ;  but  other  troubles  awaited  Herdd. 

When  obeying  the  summons  of  Antony, .  Herod  had  conimitted 

the  government  to  his  uncle  Joseph,  who  was  also  his  brothernli«-law, 

havii^  wedded  Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod.     His  mad  jealousy  had 

prompted  him  to  direict  that,  in  case  of  his  condemnation,^  Mariannne  * 

was  to  be  killed,  that  due  might  not  become  the  wife  of  another. 

Unibrtunately,  Joseph  told  this  to  Mariaitime,  to  show  how  much  she 

was  kr^ed.     But  on  the  return  of  Herod,  the   infamoi»  Salome 

accused  her  old  husband  of  impropriety  with  Mariamme.     When  it 

appeared  that  Joseph  had  told  the  Queen  of  his  commission,  Herod, 

regording^  it  as  confirming  his  sister's  charge,  ordered  him  to  be 

exeeoted,  without  even  a  hearing.     External  complications   of  the 

gravest  kind  now  supervened.     Herod  had  to  cede  to  Cleopatra  the 

districts  of  Phcenice  and  Philistia,  and  that  of  Jericho  with  its  rich 

Imlsam   pkmtations.     Then    the    dissensions   between  Antony   and 

Octavius  involved  him,  in  the  cause  of  the  former,  in  a  war  with 

Arabia,  whose  king  had  £ftiled  to  pay  tribute  to  Cleopatra,     Herod 

wss  rictorious;  but  be  had  now  to  reckon  with  another  master.     The 

ImMs  ef  Actium^  decided  the  fate  of  Antony,  and  Herod  had  to  •sib.o, 

loake  his  peace  with  Octarius.     Happily,  he  was  able  to  do  good 

i^ce  to  the  new  cause,  ere  presenting  himself  before  Augustus. 

^^  in  order  to  be  secure  firom  all  possible  rivals,  he  had  the  aged 

H;icsnu»  U.  raiecuted,  o»  pretence  (^  intrigues  with  the  Arabs^ 
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BOOK  Herod  was  saccessful  with  Aagastos ;  and  when,  in  the  following 
•._  ,  ^  summer,  he  ftimished  him  supplies  on  his  march  to  Egypt,  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  substantial  addition  of  territory. 

When  about  to  appear  before  Augustus,  Herod  had  entrusted  bo 
one  So^mus  the  charge  of  Mariamme,  with  the  same  fatal  directions 
as  formerly  to  Joseph.  Again  Marianune  learnt  the  secret;  again 
the  old  calumnies  were  raised — this  time  not  only  by  Salome,  but 
also  by  Kypros,  Herod's  mother ;  and  again  Herod  imagined  he  had 
found  corroborative  evidence.  So6mus  was  slain  without  a  hearing, 
and  the  beautiful  Mariamme  executed  after  a  mock  trial.  The  most 
fearful  paroxysm  of  remorse,  passion,  and  longing  for  his  murdered 
wife  now  seized  the  tyrant,  and  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  Alexandra,  the  mother  of  Mariamme,  deemed  the  moment 
favourable  for  her  plots — but  she  was  discovered,  and  executed.  Of 
the  Maccabean  race  there  now  remained  only  distant  members,  the 
sons  of  Babas,  who  had  found  an  asylum  with  Costobams,  the 
Governor  of  Idumaea,  who  had  wedded  Salome  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband.  Tired  of  him,  as  she  had  been  of  Joseph,  Salome 
denounced  her  second  husband ;  and  Costobams,  as  well  as  the  sons  of 
Babas,  fell  victims  to  Herod.  Tlius  perished  the  family  of  the 
Maccabees. 

The  hand  of  the  maddened  tyrant  was  next  turned  against  his 
own  family.  Of  his  ten  wives,  we  mention  only  those  whose  children 
occupy  a  place  in  this  history.  The  son  of  Doris  was  Antipater ; 
those  of  the  Maccabean  Mariamme,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus; 
another  Mariamme,  whose  father  Herod  had  made  High-Priest,  bore 
him  a  son  named  Herod  (a  name  which  other  of  the  sons  shared) ; 
Malthake,  a  Samaritan,  was  the  mother  of  Archelaus  and  Herod 
Antipas ;  and,  lastly,  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem  bore  Philip.  The  sons 
of  the  Maccabean  princess,  as  heirs  presumptive,  were  sent  to  Rome 
for  their  education.  On  this  occasion  Herod  received,  as  reward 
for  many  services,  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  was  allowed  to 
appoint  his  still  remaining  brother,  Pheroras,  Tetrarch  of  Persea.  On 
their  return  from  Rome  the  young  princes  were  married :  Alexander  to 
a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Cappadocia,  and  Aristobulus  to  his  cousin 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Salome.  But  neither  kinship,  nor  the  yet 
nearer  relation  in  which  Aristobulus  now  stood  to  her,  could  extin- 
guish the  hatred  of  Salome  towards  the  dead  Maccabean  princess  or 
her  children.  Nor  did  the  young  princes,  in  their  pride  of  descent, 
disguise  their  feelings  towards  the  house  of  their  father.  At  first, 
Herod  gave  not  heed  to  the  denunciations  of  his  sister.  Presently  he 
yielded  to  vague  apprehensions.    As  a  first  step,  Antipateri  the  son 
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of  DoriSy  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  sent  to  Borne  for  education.  OHAP. 
So  the  breach  became  open ;  and  Herod  took  his  sons  to  Italy,  to  lay  ^ 
formal  aocnsation  against  them  before  Augustus.  The  wise  counsels 
cl  the  Emperor  restored  peace  for  a  time.  But  Antipater  now  re- 
tnmed  to  Palestine,  and  joined  his  calumnies  to  those  of  Salome. 
Once  more  the  King  of  Cappadocia  succeeded  in  reconciling  Herod 
and  his  sons.  But  in  the  end  the  intrigues  of  Salome,  Antipater,  and 
of  an  infiunous  foreigner  who  had  made  his  way  at  Court,  prevailed. 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  were  imprisoned,  and  an  accusation  of 
high  treason  laid  against  them  before  the  Emperor.  Augustus  gave 
Herod  full  powers,  but  advised  the  convocation  of  a  mixed  tribunal 
of  Jews  and  Bomans  to  try  the  case.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  two  princes  were  condemned  to  death,  and  when  some  old  soldiers 
ventured  to  intercede  for  them,  300  of  the  supposed  adherents  of  the 
cause  were  cut  down,  and  the  two  princes  strangled  in  prison.  This 
happened  in  Samaria,  where,  thirty  years  before,  Herod  had  wedded 
their  ill-fated  mother. 

Antipater  was  now  the  heir  presumptive.  But,  impatient  of  the 
throne,  he  plotted  with  Herod's  brother,  Pheroras,  against  his  father. 
Again  Salome  denounced  her  nephew  and  her  brother.  Antipater 
withdrew  to  Bome;  but  when,  after  the  death  of  Pheroras,  Herod 
obtained  indubitable  evidence  that  his  son  had  plotted  against  his 
life,  he  lured  Antipater  to  Palestine,  where  on  his  arrival  he  was 
cast  into  prison.  All  that  was  needed  was  the  permission  of  Augustus 
for  his  execution.  It  arrived,  and  was  carried  out  only  five  days 
before  the  death  of  Herod  himself.  So  ended  a  reign  almost  unparal- 
leled for  reckless  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  in  which  the  murder  of  the 
Innocents  in  Bethlehem  formed  but  so  trifling  an  episode  among  the 
many  deeds  of  blood,  as  to  have  seemed  not  deserving  of  record  on 
the  page  of  the  Jewish  historian. 

But  we  can  understand  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards  such  a 
King.     They  hated  the  Idumsaan ;  they  detested  his  semi-heathen 
reign ;  they  abhorred  his  deeds  of  cruelty.     The  King  had  surrounded 
himself  with  foreign  councillors,  and  was  protected  by  foreign  mer- 
cenaries fipom  Thracia,  Germany,  and  Gaul.  *     So  long  as  he  lived,  no  •  j<».  Ant 
woman's  honour  was  safe,  no  man's  life  secure.     An  army  of  all- 
powerful  spies  pervaded  Jerusalem — nay,  the  King  himself  was  said 
to  stoop  to  that  office.^     If  pique  or  private  enmity  led  to  denuncia-  t>Ant.xv. 
tion,  the  torture  would  extract  any  confession  from  the  most  innocent. 
What  his  relation  to  Judaism  had  been,  may  easily  be  inferred.     He 
would  be  a  Jew — even  build  the  Temple,  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
Jews  in  other  lands,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  conform  to  the  Law  of 
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Judaism.  In  boilcliiig  the  Temple,  he  was  so  anxious  to  conciliate 
national  prejudice,  that  the  Sanctnaiy  itself  was  entrusted  to  the 
workmanship  of  priests  only.  Nor  did  he  ever  intmde  into  the 
Holy  PhM»,  nor  interfere  with  any  fnnctions  of  the  priesthood.  None 
of  Ids  coins  bear  devrices  which  could  have  shocked  popular  feeling, 
nor  did  any  of  the  buildings  he  erected  in  Jerasalem  exhibit  any  for- 
bidden emblems.  The  Sanhedrin  did  exist  during  his  reign,^  though 
it  must  have  been  shorn  of  all  real  power,  and  its  activity  confined  to 
ecclesiastical,  or  semi-ecclesiastical,  causes.  Strangest  of  all,  he 
seems  to  have  had  at  least  the  passive  support  of  two  of  the  greatest 
Rabbis — the  Pollio  and  Sameas  of  Josephus^ — supposed  to  represent 
those  great  figures  in  Jewish  tradition,  Abtalion  and  Shemajah.^' 
We  can  but  conjecture,  that  they  preferred  even  his  rule  to  what  had 
preceded ;  and  hoped  it  might  lead  to  a  Boman  Protectorate,  which 
would  leave  Judsea  practically  independent,  or  rather  under  Rabbinic 

rule* 

It  was  also  under  the  government  of  Herod,  that  Hillel  and 
Bhammai  lived  and  taught  in  Jerusalem :'  the  two,  whom  tradition 
designates  as  ^the  fsthers  of  old/®  Both  gave  their  names  to 
*  schools,'  whose  direction  was  generally  diflferent — not  unfrequently, 
it  seems,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  opposition.  But  it  is  not  correct  to 
describe  the  former  as  consistently  the  more  liberal  and  mild.^  The 
teaching  of  both  was  supposed  to  have  been  declared  by  the  '  Voice 
firom  Heaven '  (the  Baih^Qol)  as  *  the  words  of  the  living  God ; '  yet 
the  Law  was  to  be  henceforth  according  to  the  teaching  of  Hillel.^ 
But  to  us  Hillel  is  so  intensely  interesting,  not  merely  as  the  mild 
and  gentle,  nor  only  as  the  earnest  student  who  came  from  Babylod 
to  learn  in  the  Academies  of  Jerusalem ;  who  would  support  his 
&mily  on  a  third  of  his  scanty  wages  as  a  day  labourer,  that  he  might 
pay  for  entrance  into  the  schools;  and  whose  zeal  and  merits  were 
only  discovered  when,  after  a  severe  night,  in  which,  jfrom  poverty,  he 
had  been  unable  to  gain  admittance  into  the  Academy,  his  benumbed 
form  was  taken  down  firom  the  windowHsill,  to  which  he  had  crept  up 


>  Ck)mp.  ^e  discnfisioii  of  this  question 
In  W\e$eleTt  Beitr.  pp.  215  ice. 

'  Eyen  their  recorded  fundamental 
principles  bear  this  out.  That  of  She- 
majah  was : '  Loye  labour,  hate  lordship, 
and  do  not  push  forward  to  the  authori- 
ties.* That  of  Abtalion  was :  *  Ye  sages, 
be  careful  in  your  words,  lest  perchance 
ye  incur  banishment,  and  are  exiled  to  a 
place  of  bad  waters,  and  the  disciples 
who  foUow  you  drink  of  them  aod  die, 


and  so  in  the  end  the  name  of  God  be 
profaned.* 

'  On  Hillel  and  Shammai  see  the  arti- 
cle in  Herzog'9  Keal-Encyklop. ;  that  in 
Hambwrger*$;  DeUtztoh,  Jesus  u.  Hillel, 
and  books  on  Jewish  histoiy  generally. 

*  A  number  of  points  on  which  the 
ordinances  of  Hillel  were  more  severe 
than  those  of  Shammai  are  enumerated 
in  Bduj.  iv.  1-12 ;  v.  1-4 ;  Ber.  36  a,  end. 
Oomp.  alfo  Ber.  B*  It 
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not  to  loee  soght  of  the  precionB  instrnction.  And  for  his  sake  did 
tbej  gladly  break  on  that  Sabbath  the  sacred  rest.  Nor  do  we  think 
of  him,  as  tradition  fables  him — ^the  descendant  of  Darid,^  possessed 
of  every  great  quality  of  body,  mind,  and  heart;  nor  yet  as  the  second 
Ezra,  whose  learning  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who 
laid  down  the  principles  afterwards  applied  and  developed  by  Rab- 
biniflm,  and  who  was  the  real  founder  of  traditionalism.  Still  less  do 
we  think  of  him,  as  he  is  falsely  represented  by  some :  as  he  whose 
principles  closely  resemble  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or,  according  to  cer- 
tain writers,  were  its  source.  By  the  side  of  Jesus  we  think  of  him 
otherwise  than  this.  We  remember  that,  in  his  extreme  old  age  and 
near  his  end,  he  may  have  presided  over  that  meeting  of  Sanhedrin 
which,  in  answer  to  Herod's  inquiry,  pointed  to  Bethlehem  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Messiah.^*  We  think  of  him  also  as  the  grand-  ^stx^i 
father  of  that  Ghunaliel,  at  whose  feet  Saul  of  Tarsus  sat.  And  to  us 
he  is  the  representative  Jewish  Reformer,  in  the  spirit  of  those  times, 
and  in  the  sense  of  restoring  rather  than  removing ;  while  we  think 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  in  the  sense  of  bringing  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  all  men,  and  opening  it  to  all  believers. 

And  so  there  were  two  worlds  in  Jerusalem,  side  by  side.  On 
the  one  hand,  was  Grecianism  with  its  theatre  and  amphitheatre; 
foreigners  filling  the  Court,  and  crowding  the  city ;  foreign  tendencies 
and  ways,  from  the  foreign  King  downwards.  On  the  other  hand, 
was  the  old  Jewish  world,  becoming  now  set  and  ossified  in  the  Schools 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  and  overshadowed  by  Temple  and  Synagogue. 
And  each  was  pursuing  its  course,  by  the  side  of  the  other.  If  Herod 
had  everywhere  his  spies,  the  Jewish  law  provided  its  two  police  ma- 
gistrates in  Jerusalem,  the  only  judges  who  received  remuneration.*  ■  •  JJ» 
K  Herod  judged  cruelly  and  despotically,  the  Sanhedrin  weighed  SJl^ 
most  deliberately,  the  balance  always  inclining  to  mercy.  If  Greek  iw* 
was  the  language  of  the  court  and  camp,  and  indeed  must  have  been 
understood  and  spoken  by  most  in  the  land,  the  language  of  the 
people,  spoken  also  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  was  a  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  the  Western  or  Palestinian  Aramaic'  It  seems 
strange,  that  this  could  ever  have  been  doubted.^    A  Jewish  Messiah 


*  On  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  HUlel 
&c.,  iee  idflo  Sehmilff,  Ueb.  d.  Bntsteh. 
&o.  der  MegUlftth  Taanlth,  especially 
p.  84.  Hillel  is  said  to  hare  become  Ohief 
of  the  Sanhedrin  in  SO  B.O.,  and  to  hare 
held  th6  office  for  tofetj  years.  These 
niunbera,  however,  are  no  donbt  some- 
what exaggerated. 

VOL.  I. 


*  The  police  laws  of  the  Babbis  might 
weU  serve  as  a  model  for  aU  similar  legis- 
lation. 

*  At  the  same  time  I  oan  scarcely  agroe 
with  Delitzsch  and  others,  that  this  waai 
the  dialect  called  8urH.  The  latter  was 
rather  Syriao.    Comp.  Zavy,  ad  voo. 

*  Professor  iZ9ft0ft#haa  advocated,  with 
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Who  would  urge  His  claim  upon  Israel  in  Greek,  seems  almost  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  We  know,  that  the  language  of  the  Temple 
and  the  Synagogue  was  Hebrew,  and  that  the  addresses  of  the 
Babbis  had  to  be  ^  targumed '  into  the  vernacular  Aramaean — and 
can  we  believe  that,  in  a  Hebrew  service,  the  Messiah  could  have 
risen  to  address  the  people  in  Greek,  or  that  He  would  have  argued 
with  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  in  that  tongue,  especially  remembering 
that  its  study  was  actually  forbidden  by  the  llabbis  ?  ^ 

Indeed,  it  was  a  peculiar  mixture  of  two  worlds  in  Jerusalem : 
not  only  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Jewish,  but  of  piety  and  frivolity  also. 
The  devotion  of  the  people  and  the  liberality  of  the  rich  were  un- 
bounded. Fortunes  were  lavished  on  the  support  of  Jewish  learning, 
the  promotion  of  piety,  or  the  advance  of  the  national  cause. 
Thousands  of  votive  offerings,  and  the  costly  gifts  in  the  Temple, 
bore  evidence  of  this.  If  priestly  avarice  had  artificially  raised  the 
price  of  sacrificial  animals,  a  rich  man  would  bring  into  the  Temple 
at  his  own  cost  the  number  requisite  for  the  poor.  Charity  was  not 
only  open-handed,  but  most  delicate,  and  one  who  had  been  in  good 
circumstances  would  actually  be  enabled  to  live  according  to  his  former 
station.'  Then  these  Jerusalemites — townspeople,  as  they  called 
themselves — were  so  polished,  so  witty,  so  pleasant.  There  was  a 
tact  in  their  social  intercourse,  and  a  considerateness  and  delicacy  in 
their  public  arrangements  and  provisions,  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
Bemid.  R.  Their  very  language  was  different.  There  was  a  Jerusalem  dialect,* 
rinh.p.59«  quicker,  shorter,  *  lighter  *  (Lishna  Qcdila)^  And  their  hospitality, 
^^  especially  at  festive  seasons,  was  unlimited.  No  one  considered  his 
house  his  own,  and  no  stranger  or  pilgrim  but  found  reception.  And 
how  much  there  was  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  those  luxuriously  fur- 
nished houses,  and  at  those  sumptuous  entertainments!  In  the 
women's  apartments,  friends  fipom  the  country  would  see  every  novelty 
in  dress,  adornment,  and  jewellery,  and  have  the  benefit  of  examining 
themselves  in  looking-glasses.  To  be  sure,  as  being  womanish  vanity, 
their  use  was  interdicted  to  men,  except  it  were  to  the  members  of 


great  ingenuity,  the  view  that  ChriBt  and 
His  Apostles  used  the  Greek  language. 
See  especiaUy  his  *  Discussions  on  tiie 
Gospels.'  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
sometimes  maintained,  that  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  spoke  Latin,  and  in  1822  a 
work  appeared  by  Black  to  prove  that 
the  N.T.  Greek  showed  a  Latin  origin. 

>  For  a  f  uU  statement  of  the  arguments 
on  this  subject  we  refer  the  student  to 
fiphk  Forsch.  n.  e.  Volksbibel  i.  Zeit 


Jesu,  pp.  4-28 ;  to  the  later  work  by  the 
same  writer  (Alttestam.  Citate  im  N. 
Test.);  to  a  very  interesting  article  by 
Professor  DeUtzich  in  the  *  Daheim  *  for 
1874  (No.  27) ;  to  Buxtorf,  sub  Gelil ; 
to  J.  D,  Goldberg^  *The  Language  of 
Christ*;  but  especially  to  6f.  de  Boui, 
Delia  lingua  prop,  di  Cristo  (Banna  1772). 
*  Thus  HiUel  was  said  to  have  hired  a 
horse,  and  even  an  outrunner,  for  a  do- 
cayed  xich  man  1 
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Che  &inily  of  the  President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  on  acconnt  of  their     CHAP, 
intercourse  with  those  in  authority,  just  as  for  the  same  reason  they        n 
were  allowed  to  learn  Greek.*     Nor  might  even  women  look  in  the  ,t^  ^,m^ 
glass  on  the  Sabbath.^    Bat  that  could  only  apply  to  those  carried  in  ^  ' 
the  hand,  since  one  might  be  tempted,  on  the  holy  day,  to  do  such  i«^ 
servile  work  as  to  pull  out  a  grey  hair  with  the  pincers  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  glass ;  but  not  to  a  glass  fixed  in  the  lid  of  a  basket  f  •iul itr>« 
nor  to  such  as  hung  on  the  wall.*     And  then  the  lady-visitor  might  \^^^ 
get  anything  in  Jerusalem ;  from  a  fSalse  tooth  to  an  Arabian  veil,  a  •i^znokena. 
Persian  shawl,  or  an  Indian  dress ! 

While  the  women  so  learned  Jerusalem  manners  in  the  inner 
apartments,  the  men  would  converse  on  the  news  of  the  day,  or  on 
politics.  For  the  Jerusalemites  had  friends  and  correspondents  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  letters  were  carried  by  special 
messengers,®  in  a  kind  of  post-bag.      Nay,  there  seem  to  have  been  •shaUbus.  4 
some  sort  of  receiving-offices  in  towns,'  and  even  something  resem-  fshaub.  it* 
bling  our  parcel-post.'    And,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  even  a  species  of  t  Bodi 
newspapers,  or  broadsheets,  appears  to  have  been  circulating  (IftftA- 
tabhin)^  not  allowed,  however,  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  they  treated  of 
public  affidrs.^  ^tob. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  determine  which  of  these 
things  were  in  use  in  the  earliest  times,  or  else  introduced  at  a  later 
period.      Perhaps,  however,  it  was  safer  to  bring  them  into  a  picture 
of  Jewish  society.     Undoubted,  and,  alas,  too  painful  evidence  comes 
to  us  of  the  luxuriousness  at  Jerusalem  at  that  time,  and  of  the  moral 
corruption  to  which  it  led.      It  seems  only  too  clear,  that  such  com- 
mentations as  the  Talmud^  gives  of  Is.  iii.  16-24,  in  regard  to  the  ifsbMk 
manners  and  modes  of  attraction  practised  by  a  certain  class  of  the 
female  population  in  Jerusalem,  applied  to  a  far  later  period  than  that 
of  the  prophet.      With  this  agrees  only  too  well  the  recorded  covert 
lascivious  expressions  used  by  the  men,  which  give  a  lamentable 
picture  of  the  state  of  morals  of  many  in  the  city,^  and  the  notices  of  kobmpb 
the  indecent  dress  worn  not  only  by  women,*  but  even  by  corrupt  iMtiiliieliil^d 
High-Priestly  youths.     Nor  do  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  what  ,  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  Midrash  on  Lamentations™  describes  as  the  dignity  of  the  Jeru-  ^^J  xxtuli 
salemites ;  of  the  wealth  which  they  lavished  on  their  marriages ;  of  * 
the  ceremony  which  insisted  on  repeated  invitations  to  the  guests  to 
a  banquet,  and  that  men  inferior  in  rank  should  not  be  bidden  to  it ; 
of  the  dress  in  which  they  appeared ;  the  manner  in  which  the  dishes 
were  served,  the  wine  in  white  crystal  vases ;  and  the  punishment  of 
the  cook  who  had  failed  in  his  duty,  and  which  was  to  be  commen- 
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BOOK  cmrate  to  the  dignity  of  the  party — give  a  better  impreBsion  of  the 
n        great  world  in  Jerosalem. 

^'^'''  '  And  yet  it  was  the  City  of  Gfod,  ovier  whose  destruction  not  only 
the  Patriarchs  and  Moses,  but  the  Angelic  hosts — nay,  the  Almighty 
Himself  and  His  Shekhinah — had  made  bitterest  lamentation.^  The 
City  of  the  Prophets  also — since  each  of  them  whose  birthplace  had 

•li;ii.u«  not  been  mentioned,  must  be  regarded  as  having  sprung  from  it.* 
Equally,  even  more,  marked,  but  now  for  joy  and  triumph,  would  be 
the  hour  of  Jerusalem's  uprising,  when  it  would  welcome  its  Messiah. 
Oh,  when  would  He  come  ?  In  the  feverish  excitement  of  expectancy 
they  were  only  too  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  any  pretender,  how- 
ever coarse  and  dumsy  the  imposture.  Yet  He  was  at  hand — even 
now  coming:  only  quite  other  than  the  Messiah  of  their  dreams. 
^  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.  But  as 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  children  of 
God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  Name.' 

'  SeethelntroduotiontoiheMidnushon      tions  are  so  painful — even  blasphemous 
Lamentations.   But  some  of  the  desorip-     — ^that  we  do  not  ventore  on  quotation. 


MORNING  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 
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OHAPTEB  m. 


TBI  ANKUKOIATION  OF  8T.  JOHK  THB  BAPTIBT. 

(St.  Luke  i.  6-25.) 

It  was  the  time  of  the  Morning  Sacrifice.^    As  the  massive  Temple*     CHAP, 
gates  slowly  swung  on  their  hinges,  a  threefold  blast  from  the  silver       m 
trumpets  of  the  Priests  seemed  to  waken  the  City,  as  with  the  Voice  ^      '""* 
of  Qodj  to  the  life  of  another  day.     As  its  echoes  came  in  the  still 
air  across  the  cleft  of  the  l^ropoeon,  up  the  slopes  of  the  Upper 
City,  down  the  busy  quarters  below,  or  away  to  the  new  suburb 
beyond,  they  must,  if  but  for  a  moment,  have  brought  holier  thoughts 
to  all.    For,  did  it  not  seem  to  link  the  present  to  the  past  and  the 
Aiture,  as  with  the  golden  chain  of  promises  that  bound  the  Holy 
City  to  the  Jerusalem  that  was  above,  which  in  type  had  already, 
and  in  reality  would  soon  descend  from  heaven  ?    Patriot,  saint,  or 
stranger,  he  could  not  have  heard  it  unmoved,  as  thrice  the  summons 
from  within  the  Temple-gates  rose  and  fell. 

It  had  not  come  too  soon.  The  Levites  on  ministry,  and  those  of 
the  laity,  whose  '  course '  it  was  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  Israel, 
whether  in  Palestine  or  far  away,  in  a  sacrifice  provided  by,  and 
offered  for,  all  Israel,  hastened  to  their  duties.*  For  already  the  blush 
of  dawn,  for  which  the  Priest  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Temple 
had  watched,  to  give  the  signal  for  beginning  the  services  of  the  day, 
had  shot  its  brightness  far  away  to  Hebron  and  beyond.  Within  the 
Courts  below  all  had  long  been  busy.  At  some  time  previously, 
unknown  to  those  who  waited  for  the  morning — whether  at  cock- 
crowing,  or  a  little  earlier  or  later,*  the  superintending  Priest  had  •TamidLj 
summoned  to  their  sacred  functions  those  who  had  ^  washed,'  according 


'  We  presmne,  that  the  ministratioki  of 
Zacharias  (St.  Luke  i.  9)  took  place  in 
the  morning,  bm  the  principal  service. 
But  Meyer  (Komm.  i.  2,  p.  242)  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing,  that  this  follows 
from  the  reference  to  the  lot.  It  is,  in- 
deed, true  that,  of  the  four  lots  for  the 
priestly  functions,  three  took  place  only 


in  the  morning.    But  that  for  incensing 
was  repeated  in  the  evening  ( Yoma  26  A) 
Even  Bishop  Haneberg(Die  Belig.  Alterth. 
p.  609)  is  not  accurate  in  this  respect. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  details  of 
that  service,  see  *The  Temple  and  lt« 
Services,*  &c. 
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BOOK     to  the  ordinance.     There  must  have  been  each  day  about  fifty  priests 
n         on  duty.*    Such  of  them  as  were  ready  now  divided  into  two  parties, 

'  •  to  make  inspection  of  the  Temple  courts  by  torchlight.  Presently 
they  met,  and  trooped  to  the  well-known  Hall  of  Hewn  Polished 

Vomasss  Stones,*  where  formerly  the  Sanhedrin  had  been  yront  to  sit.  The 
ministry  for  the  day  was  there  apportioned.  To  prevent  the  disputes 
of  carnal  zeal,  the  ^  lot '  was  to  assign  to  each  his  function.  Four 
times  was  it  resorted  to :  twice  before,  and  twice  after  the  Temple-gates 
were  opened.  The  first  act  of  their  ministry  had  to  be  done  in  the 
grey  dawn,  by  the  fitful  red  light  that  glowed  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering,  ere  the  priests  had  stirred  it  into  fresh  flame.  It  was  scarcely 
daybreak,  when  a  second  time  they  met  for  the  '  lot,'  which  designated 
those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifice  itself,  and  who  were  to 
trim  the  golden  candlestick,  and  make  ready  the  altar  of  incense 
within  the  Holy  Place.  And  now  mom  had  broken,  and  nothing 
remained  before  the  admission  of  worshippers  but  to  bring  out  the 
lamb,  once  again  to  make  sure  of  its  fitness  for  sacrifice,  to  water  it 
from  a  golden  bowl,  and  then  to  lay  it  in  mystic  fashion — as  tradition 
described  the  binding  of  Isaac — on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  with 
its  face  to  the  west. 

All,  priests  and  laity,  were  present  as  the  Priest,  standing  on  the 
east  side  of  the  altar,  from  a  golden  bowl  sprinkled  with  sacrificial 
blood  two  sides  of  the  altar,  below  the  red  line  which  marked  the 
difference  between  ordinary  sacrifices  and  those  that  were  to  be 
wholly  consumed.  While  the  sacrifice  was  prepared  for  the  altar, 
the  priests,  whose  lot  it  was,  had  made  ready  all  within  the  Holy 
Place,  where  the  most  solemn  part  .of  the  day's  service  was  to  take 
place — that  of  offering  the  incense,  which  symbolised  Israel's  accepted 
prayers.  Again  was  the  lot  (the  third)  cast  to  indicate  him,  who  was 
to  be  honoured  with  this  highest  mediatorial  act.     Only  once  in  a 

TtanidT.s  lifetime  might  any  one  enjoy  that  privilege.^  Henceforth  he  was 
called  '  rich,*  *  and  must  leave  to  his  brethren  the  hope  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  had  been  granted  him.     It  was  fitting  that,  as  the 


>  If  we  reckon  the  total  number  in  the 
twenty-four  courses  of,  presumably,  the 
officiating  priesthood,  at  20,000,  according 
to  Jouphu*  (Ag.  Ap.  ii  8),  which  is  veiy 
much  below  the  exaggerated  Talmudic 
computation  of  85,000  for  the  dmaUest 
course  ( Jer.  Taan.  69  a),  and  suppose,  that 
little  more  than  one-third  of  each  course 
had  come  up  for  duty,  this  would  give 
fifty  priests  for  each  week-day,  while 
OU  the  Sabbath  the  whole  ooi^se  would 


be  on  duty.  This  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderably more  than  the  number  requisite, 
since,  except  for  the  incensing  priest,  the 
lot  for  the  morning  also  held  good  for 
the  evening  sacrifice. 

'  Yoma  26  a.  The  designation  *  rich  *  is 
derived  from  the  promise  which,  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  1 1,  foUows  on  the  service  referred 
to  in  verse  10.  But  probably  a  spiritual 
application  was  also  intended. 


ZAGHARtAS  OF  'THE  CX)tJBS£  OF  ABIA.' 
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castom  was,  sach  lot  should  be  preceded  by  prayer  and  confession  of 
their  fSuth '  on  the  part  of  the  assembled  priests. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  October  748  A.U.G.,'  that  is,  in  the  sixth 
year  before  our  present  era,  when  *  the  course  of  Abia '  • — ^the  eighth 
in  the  original  arrangement  of  the  weekly  service — ^was  on  duty  in 
the  Temple.  True  this,  as  indeed  most  of  the  twenty-four  *  courses ' 
into  which  the  Priesthood  had  been  arranged,  could  not  claim 
identity,  only  continuity,  with  those  whose  names  they  bore.  For 
only  three,  or  at  most  four,  of  the  ancient  *  courses '  had  returned 
from  Babylon.  But  the  original  arrangement  had  been  preserved, 
the  names  of  the  missing  courses  being  retained,  and  their  number 
fiUed  up  by  lot  from  among  those  who  had  come  back  to  Palestine. 
In  our  ignorance  of  the  number  of  *  houses  of  their  father,'  or 
*  families,'  which  constituted  the  *  course  of  Abia,'  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  how  the  services  of  that  week  had  been  apportioned 
among  them.  But  this  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  since 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  central  figure  in  the  scene. 

In  the  group  ranged  that  autumn  morning  around  the  super- 
intending Priest  was  one,  on  whom  the  snows  of  at  least  sixty  winters 
had  fallen.^  But  never  during  these  many  years  had  he  been 
honoured  with  the  oflSce  of  incensing — and  it  was  perhaps  well  he 
should  have  learned,  that  this  distinction  came  direct  from  God. 
Yet  the  venerable  figure  of  Zacharias  must  have  been  well  known 
in  the  Temple.  For,  each  course  was  twice  a  year  on  ministry,  and, 
unlike  the  Levites,  the  priests  were  not  disqualified  by  age,  but  only 
by  infirmity.  In  many  respects  he  seemed  different  from  those 
around.  His  home  was  not  in  either  of  the  great  priest-centres — 
the  Ophel-quarter  in  Jerusalem,  nor  in  Jericho  * — but  in  some  small 
town  in  those  uplands,  south  of  Jerusalem :  the  historic  *  hill-country 
of  Judaea.'  And  yet  he  might  have  claimed  distinction.  To  be  a 
priest,  and  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  priest,  was  supposed  to 
convey  twofold  honour.*  That  he  was  surrounded  by  relatives  and 
friends,  and  that  he  was  well  known  and  respected  throughout  his 


CHAP 

m 


*  The  so-called  Shema,  consisting  of 
Dcut.  vi.  4-9 ;  xi.  13-21 ;  Num.  xv.  .37-41. 

'  The  question  of  this  date  is,  of 
course,  intimately  connect^ed  with  that  of 
the  Nativity  of  Christ,  and  could  therefore 
not  be  treated  in  the  text.  It  is  discussed 
in  Appendix  VII. :  « On  the  Date  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord.' 

»  This  was  the  eighth  course  in  the 
original  arrangement  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  10). 

*  Acooidizig  to  St.  Luke  i.  7,  they  were 


both  *  well  stricken  in  years.'  But  from 
Aboth  v.  21  we  learn,  that  sixty  years  wa« 
considered  '  the  commencement  of  aged- 
ness.' 

*  According  to  tradition,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  priesthood  was  resident  in 
Jericho.  But,  even  limiting  this  to  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  officiating,  the 
statement  seems  greatly  exaggerated. 
.  •  Comp.  Ber.  44  a ;  Pes.  49  a ;  Vayyikra 
R.  4. 
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BOOK     district,  appears  incidentally  from  the  narrative.*    It  would,  indeed, 

n        have  been  strange  had  it  been  otherwise.    There  was  much  in  the 

•St Lake L  P^P^^^  habits  of  thought,  as  well  as  in  the  office  and  privileges  of 

gM,6i,6i   |j}j^  Priesthood,  if  worthily  represented,  to  invest  it  with  a  venera- 

[  tion  which  the  aggressive  claims  of  Babbinism  could  not  wholly 

monopolise.     And  in  this  instance  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  his  wife, 

were  truly  '  righteous,'  *  in  the  sense  of  walking,  so  far  as  man  could 

judge,   ^blamelessly,'  alike  in   those   commandments   which    were 

specially  binding  on  Israel,  and  in  those  statutes  that  were  of 

universal  bearing  on  mankind.*    No  doubt  their  piety  assumed  in 

some  measure  the  form  of  the  time,  being,  if  we  must  use  the 

expression,  Pharisaic,  though  in  the  good,  not  the  evil  sense  of  it. 

There  is  much  about  those  earlier  Rabbis — Hillel,  Gamaliel,  and 
others — to  attract  us,  and  their  spirit  ofttimes  sharply  contrasts  with 
the  narrow  bigotry,  the  self-glory,  and  the  unspiritual  extemalism  of 
their  successors.  We  may  not  unreasonably  infer,  that  the  Tsaddiq 
in  the  quiet  home  of  the  hill-country  was  quite  other  than  the  self- 
asserting  Rabbi,  whose  dress  and  gait,  voice  and  manner,  words  and 
even  prayers,  were  those  of  the  religious  parvenUy  pushing  his  claims 
to  distinction  before  angels  and  men.  Such  a  household  as  that  of 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  would  have  all  that  was  beautiful  in  the 
^  religion  of  the  time :   devotion  towards  Gtod ;   a  home  of  affection 

and  purity ;  reverence  towards  all  that  was  sacred  in  things  Divine 
and  human;  ungrudging,  self-denying,  loving  charity  to  the  poor; 
the  tenderest  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  so  as  not  to  raise  a 
blush,  nor  to  wound  their  hearts ; '  above  all,  intense  faith  and  hope 
in  the  higher  and  better  future  of  Israel.  Of  such,  indeed,  there 
must  have  been  not  a  few  in  the  land — the  quiet,  the  prayerful,  the 
pious,  who,  though  certainly  not  Sadducees  nor  Essenes,  but  reckoned 
with  the  Pharisaic  party,  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and 
received  it  with  joy  when  manifested.  Nor  could  aught  more 
certainly  have  marked  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other 


>  Sdcoios — of  coarse  not  in  the  strict 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  sometimes 
nsed,  especially  hy  St.  Paul,  but  as  pint 
et  bonus.  See  Vorgtius  (De  Hebraism. 
N.T.  pp.  65  &C.).  As  the  account  of  the 
Bvangelist  seems  derived  from  an  original 
Hebrew  source,  the  word  must  have  cor- 
responded to  that  of  Ttaddiq  in  the  then 
popular  signification. 

*  hrroXai  and  HiKcu^fiara  evidently  mark 
an  essential  division  of  the  Law  at  the 
time.    But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 


termine their  exact  Hebrew  equivalents. 
The  LXX.  render  by  these  two  terms  not 
always  the  same  Hebrew  words.  Comp. 
Qen.  xxvi.  5  with  Dent.  iv.  40.  They 
cannot  refer  to  the  division  of  the  Law 
into  affirmative  (248)  and  prohibitlTe 
(365)  commandments. 

*  There  is,  p^haps,  no  point  on  which 
the  Rabbinic  Law  is  more  explicit  or 
stringent  than  on  that  of  tenderest  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  especiaUj  of 
the  poor. 
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sectioQ  than  on  a  matter,  which  mnBt  almost  daily,  and  most  painfultyy     OHAP. 
have  forced  itself  on  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth.    There  were  among        HI 
the  Rabbis  those  who,  remembering  the  words  of  the  prophet,*  spoke  '      '      ' 
in  most  pathetic  language  of  the  wrong  of  parting  from  the  wife  of  le 
youth,^  aad  there  were  those  to  whom  the  bare  fact  of  childlessness  ^aittw^ 
rendered  separation  a  religions  dnty.^    Elisabeth  was  childless.     For    Teb.64« 
many  a  year  tiiis  must  have  been  the  burden  of  Zacharias'  prayer ; 
the  burden  also  of  reproach,  which  Elisabeth  seemed  always  to  carry 
with  her.    They  had  waited  together  these  many  years,  till  in  the 
evening  of  life  the  flower  of  hope  had  closed  its  fragrant  cup ;  and 
still  the  two  sat  together  in  the  twilight,  content  to  wait  in  loneliness, 
till  night  would  close  around  them. 

But  on  that  bright  autumn  morning  in  the  Temple  no  such 
thoughts  would  come  to  Zacharias.  For  the  first,  and  for  the  last 
time  in  Life  the  lot  had  marked  him  for  incensing,  and  every  thought 
must  have  centred  on  what  was  before  him.  Even  outwardly,  all 
attention  would  be  requisite  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  office. 
First,  he  had  to  choose  two  of  his  special  friends  or  relatives,  to 
assist  in  his  sacred  service.  Their  duties  were  comparatively  simple. 
One  reverently  removed  what  had  been  left  on  the  altar  from  the 
previous  evening's  service;  then,  worshipping,  retired  backwards. 
The  second  assistant  now  advanced,  and,  having  spread  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  golden  altar  the  live  coals  taken  from  that  of  burnt- 
offering,  worshipped  and  retired.  Meanwhile  the  sound  of  the 
'organ'  (the  Magrephah),  heard  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Temple,  and,  according  to  tradition,  far  beyond  its  precincts,  had 
summoned  priests,  Levites,  and  people  to  prepare  for  whatever  ser- 
vice or  duty  was  before  them.  For,  this  was  the  innermost  part 
of  the  worship  of  the  day.  But  the  celebrant  Priest,  bearing  the 
golden  censer,  stood  alone  within  the  Holy  Place,  lit  by  the  sheen  of 
the  seven-branched  candlestick.  Before  him — somewhat  farther  away, 
towards  the  heavy  Veil  that  hung  before  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  the 
golden  altar  of  incense,  on  which  the  red  coals  glowed.  To  his  right 
(the  left  of  the  altar — that  is,  on  the  north  side)  was  the  table  of 
shewbread ;  to  his  left,  on  the  right  or  south  side  of  the  altar,  was  the 
golden  candlestick.  And  still  he  waited,  as  instructed  to  do,  till  a 
special  signal  indicated,  that  the  moment  had  come  to  spread  the 
incense  on  the  altar,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Priests  and  people  had  reverently  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  altar,  and  were  prostrate  before  the  Lord,  offering  unspoken 
worship,  in  which  record  of  past  deliverance,  longing  for  mercies 
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BOOK     promised  in  the  future,  and  entreaty  for  present  blessing  and  peace,' 
H        seemed  the  ingredients  of  the  incense,  that  rose  in  a  fragrant  cloud 

**    '      '  of  praise  and  prayer.     Deep  silence  had  fallen  on  the  worshippers,  as 
if  they  watched  to  heaven  the  prayers  of  Israel,  ascending  in  the 

•  BeT.T.8;    cloud  of  ^  odours '  that  rose  irom  the  golden  altar  in  the  Holy  Place/ 
^  Zacharias  waited,  until  he  saw  the  incense  kindling.      Then  he  also 

>»TMnidTLi  would  have  *  bowed  down  in  worship,' and  reverently  withdrawn,^  had 
not  a  wondrous  sight  arrested  his  steps. 

On  the  right  (or  south)  side  of  the  altar,  between  it  and  the 
golden  candlestick,  stood  what  he  could  not  but  recognise  as  an 
Angelic  form.*  Never,  indeed,  had  even  tradition  reported  such  a 
vision  to  an  ordinary  Priest  in  the  act  of  incensing.  The  two  super- 
natural apparitions  recorded — one  of  an  Angel  each  year  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Simon  the  Just ;  the  other  in  that  blasphemous  account 
of  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  by  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Elisha,  and  of 

•Ber.Ts  the  Conversation  which  then  ensued  ®* — had  both  been  vouchsafed  to 
High-Priests,  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Still,  there  was  always 
uneasiness  among  the  people  as  any  mortal  approached  the  immediate 
Jer.  Yonui  Presence  of  God,  and  every  delay  in  his  return  seemed  ominous.*  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Zacharias  *  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell  on  him,' 
as  of  a  sudden — probably  just  after  he  had  spread  the  incense  on  the 
altar,  and  was  about  to  offer  his  parting  prayer — he  beheld  what 
afterwards  he  knew  to  be  the  Angel  Gabriel  (*  the  might  of  God '). 
Apart  from  higher  considerations,  there  could  perhaps  be  no  better 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  narrative  than  its  accord  with  psycho- 
logical facts.  An  Apocryphal  narrative  would  probably  have  painted 
the  scene  in  agreement  with  what,  in  the  view  of  such  a  writer, 
should  have  been  the  feelings  of  Zacharias,  and  the  language  of  the 
Ajigel.*  The  Angel  would  have  commenced  by  referring  to  Zacharias' 
prayers  for  the  coming  of  a  Messiah,  and  Zacharias  would  have  been 
represented  in  a  highly  enthusiastic  state.  Instead  of  the  strangely 
prosaic  objection  which  he  offered  to  the  Angelic  announcement,  there 
would  have  been  a  burst  of  spiritual  sentiment,  or  what  passed  for 
such.      But  all  this  would  have  been  psychologically  untrue.      There 

*  For  the  prayers  offered  by  the  people  Simeon  ben  Asai  said  :  From  the  side  of 

during  the  incensing*,  see  *  The  Temple/  the  altar  of  incense ' 

pp.  139,  140.  '  According  to  the  Talmud,  Ishmael 

'  The  following  extract  from  Yalkut  once  went  into  the  innermost  Sanctuary, 

(vol.  i.  p.  113  ^,  close)  affords  a  curious  when  he   had   a  vision   of   God,  Who 

illustration  of  this  Divine  communication  called   npon  the  priest  to  pronounce  a 

from  beside  the  altas  of  incense : '  From  benediction.    The  token  of  Ood's  accep- 

what  place  did  the  Shekhinah  speak  to  tanco  had  better  not  be  quoted. 

Moses  ?    R.  Nathan  said :  From  the  altar  *  Instances  of  an  analogous  kind  fre- 

sA   incense,   aocording  to   Ex.  zxz.  6.  quently  oocor  in  the  Apocryphal  GoepeU 
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are  moments  of  moral  faintness,  so  to  speak,  when  the  vital  powers  of     CHAP, 
the  spiritual  heart  are  depressed,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Disciples        HI 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the   '      ' 
physical  part  of  our  being  and  all  that  is  weakest  in  us  assert  their 
power. 

It  was  true  to  this  state  of  semi-consciousness,  that  the  Angel 
first  wakened  within  Zacharias  the  remembrance  of  life-long  prayers 
and  hopes,  which  had  now  passed  into  the  background  of  his  being, 
and  then  suddenly  startled  him  by  the  promise  of  their  realisation. 
But  that  Child  of  so  many  prayers,  who  was  to  bear  the  significant 
name  of  John  (Jehochanan,  or  Jochanan),  ^  the  Lord  is  gracious,'  was 
to  be  the  source  of  joy  and  gladness  to  a  far  wider  circle  than  that  of 
the  family.  This  might  be  called  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  by 
which  the  Angel  would  take  the  pnest  upwards.  Nor  was  even  this 
followed  by  an  immediate  disclosure  of  what,  in  such  a  place,  and 
firom  such  a  messenger,  must  have  carried  to  a  believing  heart  the 
thrill  of  almost  unspeakable  emotion.  Bather  was  Zacharias  led 
upwards,  step  by  step.  The  Child  was  to  be  great  before  the  Lord ; 
not  only  an  ordinary,  but  a  life-Nazarite,*  as  Samsoti  and  Samuel  of 
old  had  been.  Like  them,  he  was  not  to  consecrate  himself,  but  from 
the  inception  of  life  wholly  to  belong  to  God,  for  His  work.  And, 
greater  than  either  of  these  representatives  of  the  symbolical  import 
of  Nazarism,  he  would  combine  the  twofold  meaning  of  their  mission 
— outward  and  inward  might  in  God,  only  in  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  sense.  For  this  life-work  he  would  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  from  the  moment  life  woke  within  him.  Then,  as 
another  Samson,  would  he,  in  the  strength  of  God,  lift  the  axe  to  each 
tree  to  be  felled,  and,  like  another  Samuel,  turn  many  of  the  children 
of  Israel  to  the  Lord  their  God.  Nay,  combining  these  two  missions, 
as  did  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  he  should,  in  accordance  with 
prophecy,*  precede  the  Messianic  manifestation,  and,  not  indeed  in  the  •  Mai.  lu.  i 
person  or  form,  but  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  accomplish  the 
typical  meaning  of  his  mission,  as  on  that  day  of  decision  it  had  risen 
as  the  burden  of  his  prayer  ^ — that  is,  in  the  words  of  prophecy,®  o  i  kidm 
'  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children/  which,  in  view  of  the  ^^^*^ 

•  Mai.  It.  ti 

coming   dispensation,  would  be  *the  disobedient  (to  walk)  in   the  « 
\nsdom  of  the  just.'  ^     Thus  would  this  new  Elijah  '  make  ready  for  astLakei. 
the  Lord  a  people  prepared.'  Bt,'iiatt.^xi 

If  the  apparition  of  the  Angel,  in  that  place,  and  at  that  time,  ^* 
had  overwhelmed  the  aged  priest,  the  words  which  he  heard  must 
^  Pn  the  different  clawes  of  Nai^tes,  see  *  The  Temple,  ko^'  pp.  322-33}, 
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BOOK  have  filled  him  with  such  bewilderment,  that  for  the  moment  he 
scarcely  realised  their  meaning.  One  idea  alone,  which  had  stmck 
its  roots  so  long  in  his  consciousness,  stood  out :  A  son — ^while,  as  it 
were  in  the  dim  distance  beyond,  stretched,  as  covered  with  a  mist  of 
glory,  all  those  marvellous  things  that  were  to  be  connected  with  him. 
So,  when  age  or  strong  feeling  renders  us  almost  insensible  to  the 
present,  it  is  ever  that  which  connects  itself  with  the  pftst,  rather 
than  with  the  present,  which  emerges  first  and  strongest  in  our 
consciousness.  And  so  it  was  the  obvious  doubt,  that  would  suggest 
itself,  which  fell  from  his  lips — almost  unconscious  of  what  he  said. 
Yet  there  was  in  his  words  an  element  of  &ith  also,  or  at  least  of 
hope,  as  he  asked  for  some  pledge  or  confirmation  of  what  he  had 
heard. 

It  is  this  demand  of  some  visible  sign,  by  which  to  ^  know '  all 
that  the  Angel  had  promised,  which  distinguishes  the  doubt  of 
Zacharias  from  that  of  Abraham,*  or  of  Manoah  and  his  wife,^  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances — although,  otherwise  also,  even  a 
cursory  reading  must  convey  the  impression  of  most  marked  difiet- 
ences.  Nor  ought  we  perhaps  to  forget,  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  dispensation,  to  which  faith  is  the  only  entrance.  This  door 
Zacharias  was  now  to  hold  ajar,  a  dumb  messenger.  He  that  would 
not  speak  the  praises  of  God,  but  asked  a  sign,  received  it.  His 
dumbness  was  a  sign — though  the  sign,  as  it  were  the  dumb  child  of 
the  prayer  of  unbelief,  was  its  punishment  also.  And  yet,  when 
rightly  applied,  a  sign  in  another  sense  also — a  sign  to  the  waiting 
multitude  in  the  Temple;  a  sign  to  Elisabeth;  to  all  who  knew 
Zacharias  in  the  hill-country ;  and  to  the  priest  himself,  during  those 
nine  months  of  retirement  and  inward  solitude ;  a  sign  also  that 
would  kindle  into  fiery  flame  in  the  day  when  God  would  loosen  his 
tongue. 

A  period  of  unusual  length  had  passed,  since  the  signal  for 
incensing  had  been  given.  The  prayers  of  the  people  had  been 
offered,  and  their  anxious  gaze  was  directed  towards  the  Holy  Place. 
At  last  Zacharias  emerged  to  take  his  stand  on  the  top  of  the  steps 
which  led  from  the  Porch  to  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  waiting  to  lead 
in  the  priestly  benediction,®  that  preceoed  the  daily  meat-offering 
and  the  chant  of  the  Psalms  of  praise,  accompanied  with  joyous 
sound  of  music,  as  the  drink-offering  was  poured  out.  But  already 
the  sign  of  Zacharias  was  to  be  a  sign  to  all  the  people.  The  pieces 
of  the  sacrifices  had  been  ranged  in  due  order  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  ;  the  priests  stood  on  the  steps  to  the  porch,  and  the  people 
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wwe  in  waitdng*     ZnohftrinB  essayed  to  speak  the  words  of  benedio-     OHAP. 
tioOf  nnooDScions  that  the  stroke  had  fallen.     But  the  people  knew       HI 
it  bjr  his  sileooei  that  he  had  seen  a  vision  in  the  Temple.    Yet  as  he  ''^'"'^      ' 
stood  helplesS)  trying  by  signs  to  indicate  it  to  the  awestmok 
aawmUy)  ho  remained  damb. 

Wondering,  they  had  dispersed — ^people  and  priests.  The  day's 
(Morvioe  over,  another  family  of  ministrants  took  the  place  of  those 
atBfng  whom  Zacharias  had  be^i ;  and  again,  at  the  dose  of  the  week's 
•emoe,  another  ^  conrse '  that  of  Abia.  They  returned  to  their  homes 
— some  lx>  Ophel,  some  to  Jericho,  some  to  their  quiet  dwellings  in  the 
ooontly.  But  God  fulfilled  the  word  which  He  had  spoken  by  His 
Angeli. 

Before  leaTing  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the 
relation  between  the  events  just  described,  and  the  custcHns  and  ex- 
pectations at  the  time.  The  scene  in  the  Temple,  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings, are  in  strictest  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  tJie 
services  of  Uie  Sanctuary.  In  a  narrative  that  lays  hold  on  some 
details  of  a  very  complex  service,  such  entire  accuracy  conveys  the 
impression  of  general  truthfulness.  Similarly,  the  sketch  of  Zacharias 
and  Elisabeth  is  true  to  tiie  history  of  the  time — ^though  Zacharias 
oould  not  have  been  one  of  the  ^  learned,'  nor  to  the  Babbinists  a 
■lodel  priest.  They  would  have  desc^bed  him  as  an  '  idiot,'  ^  or  com- 
mon, and  as  an  Amhci^rets^  a  ^  rustic '  priest,  and  treated  him  with 
benev<d^it  contempt.'  The  Angelic  apparition,  which  he  saw,  was 
wholly  unprecedented,  and  could  therefore  not  have  lain  within  range 
of  common  erpectation ;  though  the  possibility,  or  rather  the  fear,  of 
some  contact  with  the  Divine  was  always  present  to  the  popular  mind. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  if  not  true,  tJie  invention  of  such 
a  visioQEi  in  such  circumstances  could  have  suggested  itself.  This 
difficulty  is  enlianced  by  the  obvious  differences  between  the  Evangelic 
narrative,  and  the  popular  ideas  of  the  time.  Par  too  much  import- 
ance has  here  been  attached  by  a  certain  class  of  writers  to  a  Rabbinic 
saying,*  tiiat  the  names  of  the  Angels  were  brought  from  Babylon,  'j^-  ^ 
For,  iiot  only  was  this  saying  (of  Ben  Lakish)  only  a  clever  Scriptural  ^^JJJ'"*" 
deduction  (as  the  context  shows),  and  not  even  an  actual  tradition,  but 
no  competent  critic  would  venture  to  lay  down  the  principle,  that 
isolated  Rabbinic  sayings  in  the  Talmud  are  to  be  regarded  as 
euffioimt  foundation  for  historical  facts.     On  the  other  hand,  Rab- 

'  The  word  o^%in»  o' '  idiot,*  when  con-  See  Jer.  Sot.  21  b,  line  3  from  bottom ; 

jdned  with  <  priest '  ordinarily  means  a  Sanh.  21  (.    Ck>mp.  also  M^.  12^;  Ber. 

oontnum  priest,  in  distinction  to  the  U  igh  E.  96. 

pfi«t.  Bnt  Uie  word  nnqoestionably  also  *  According  to  Sanh.  90  b,  such  an  ona 

ligDiflti  valgv.  ignonnt^  and  iUitcrata.  was  not  aytn  allowed  to  get  the  Tonunah. 
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binic  tradition  does  lay  it  down,  that  the  names  of  the  Angels  were 
derived  from  their  miBsion,  and  might  be  changed  with  it.  Thns  the 
reply  of  the  Angel  to  the  inquiry  of  Manoah  *  is  explained  as  implying, 
that  he  knew  not  what  other  name  might  be  given  him  in  the  fhture. 
In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  to  which  the  Son  of  Lakish  refers,  the  only 
two  Angelic  names  mentioned  are  Gabriel  ^  and  Michael,^  while  the 
appeal  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  evidence  of  the  Babylonish  origin  of 
Jewish  Angelology ,  comes  with  strange  inconsistency  from  writers  who 
date  it  in  Maccabean  times.*  But  the  question  of  Angelic  nomen- 
clature is  quite  secondary.  The  real  point  at  issue  is,  whether  or  not 
the  Angelology  and  Demonology  of  the  New  Testament  was  derived 
from  contemporary  Judaism.  The  opinion,  that  Buch  was  the  case, 
has  been  so  dogmatically  asserted,  as  to  have  almost  passed  among  a 
certain  class  as  a  settled  fact.  That  nevertheless  such  was  not  the 
case,  is  capable  of  the  most  ample  proof.  Here  also,  with  similarity 
of  form,  slighter  than  usually,  there  is  absolute  contrast  of  substance.' 
Admitting  that  the  names  of  Gabriel  and  Michael  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  Zacharias,  some  not  unimportant  differences 
must  be  kept  in  view.  Thus,  Grabriel  was  regarded  in  tradition  as 
inferior  to  Michael ;  and,  though  both  were  connected  with  Israel, 
Gabriel  was  represented  as  chiefly  the  minister  of  justice,  and  Michael 
of  mercy ;  while,  thirdly,  Gabriel  was  supposed  to  stand  on  the  left, 
and  not  (as  in  the  Evangelic  narrative)  on  the  right,  side  of  the  throne 
of  glory.  Small  as  these  divergences  may  seem,  they  are  all-important, 
when  derivation  of  one  set  of  opinions  from  another  is  in  question. 
Finally,  as  regarded  the  coming  of  Elijah  as  forerunner  of  the  Messiah, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  Jewish  notions,  he  was  to  ap- 
pear persorudly,  and  not  merely  ^in  spirit  and  power.'  In  fact, 
tradition  represents  his  ministry  and  appearances  as  almost  continuous 
— not  only  immediately  before  the  coming  of  Messiah,  but  at  all  times. 
Rabbinic  writings  introduce  him  on  the  scene,  not  only  frequently,  but 
on  the  most  incongruous  occasions,  and  for  the  most  diverse  purposes. 
In  this  sense  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he  always  liveth.^  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  is  blamed,  as  for  the  closing  words  in  his  prayer  about  the 
turning  of  the  heart  of  the  people,*  and  even  his  sacrifice  on  Carmel 
was  only  excused  on  the  ground  of  express  command.'  But  his  great 
activity  as  precursor  of  the  Messiah  is  to  resolve  doubts  of  all  kinds ; 
to  reintroduce  those  who  had  been  violently  and  improperly  extruded 


*  Two  other  Angels  are  mentidned,  but 
not  named,  in  Dan.  x.  13,  20. 

*  Ih«  Jewish  ideas  and  teaching  about 


angels  are  fully  given  in  Appendix  XIIL: 
'Jewish  Angelology  and  Demonology.' 
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from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  vice  versft;  to  make  peace;  while,     CHAP, 
finally,  he  was  also  connected  with  the  raising  of  the  dead.*^     But       ^^^ 


nowhere  is  he  prominently  designated  as  intended  'to  make  ready  aTbuin 
for  the  Lord  a  people  prepared.'  *  gj*[  ^ 

Thus,  from  whatever  source  the  narrative  may  be  supposed  to  have  Jf  J"***^ 
been  derived,  its  details  certainly  differ,  in  almost  all  particulars,  from 
the  theological  notions  current  at  the  time.  And  the  more  Zacharias 
meditated  on  this  in  the  long  solitude  of  his  enforced  silence,  the  more 
fully  must  new  spiritual  thoughts  have  come  to  him.  As  for  Elisabeth, 
those  tender  feelings  of  woman,  which  ever  shrink  from  the  disclosure 
of  the  dearest  secret  of  motherhood,  were  intensely  deepened  and 
sanctified  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that  had  passed.  Little  as  she 
might  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  friture,  it  must  have  been 
to  her,  as  if  sl^  also  now  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  gazing  towards  the 
Veil  which  concealed  the  innermost  Presence.  Meantime  she  was 
content  with,  nay,  felt  the  need  of,  absolute  retirement  from  other 
fellowship  tiian  that  of  Gk)d  and  her  own  heart.  Like  her  husband, 
she  too  would  be  silent  and  alone — till  another  voice  called  her  forth. 
Whatever  the  future  might  bring,  sufficient  for  the  present,  that  thus 
the  Lord  had  done  to  her,  in  days  in  which  He  looked  down  to  remove 
her  reproach  among  men.  The  removal  of  that  burden,  its  manner, 
its  meaning,  its  end,  were  all  from  God,  and  with  God ;  and  it  was 
fitting  to  be  quite  alone  and  silent,  till  Gk>d's  voice  would  again  wake 
t  he  echoes  within.     And  so  five  months  passed  in  absolute  retirement. 


>  All  the  Rabbinic  traditions  about 
*  Elijah  as  Uie  Forenmner  of  the  Messiah ' 
are  collated  in  Appendix  VIII. 

*  I  should,  however,  remark,  that  that 
very  carious  chapter  on  Repentance,  in  the 
Pirk6  de  R.  Elieser  (o.  48),  closes  with 
theoe  woidtf :  '  And  Israel  wiH  not  make 


great  repentance  till  Elijah—his  memory 
for  blessing  1— come,  as  it  is  said,  Mid. 
!▼.  6,*  ko.  From  this  isolated  and  enig- 
matic sentence.  Professor  DelUziok*s  im- 
plied inference  (Zeitschr.  filr  Lather. 
Theol.  1875,  p.  593)  seems  too  sweeping. 


--*" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TBI  ANNUKCIATIOK  pF  JEBtTS  THE  lOBSLiH,  AND  THE  tUTH 

OF  HIS  FOBEKUNKEB. 

(St.  Matt.  I ;  St.  Luke  I  26-80.) 

BOOK  From  the  Temple  to  Nazareth !  It  seems  indeed  most  fitting,  that  tho 
n        Evangelic  story  should  have  taken  its  beginning  within  the  Sanctuary, 

'"""^'  '  and  at  the  time  of  sacrifice.  Despite  its  outward  veneration  for  them, 
the  Temple,  its  services,  and  specially  its  sacrifices,  were,  by  an 
inward  logical  necessity,  fast  becoming  a  superfluity  for  Rabbinism. 
But  the  new  development,  passing  over  the  intruded  elements,  which 
were,  after  all,  of  rationalistic  origin,  connected  its  beginning  dkectly 
with  the  Old  Testament  dispensation — its  sacrifices,  priesthood,  and 
promises.  In  the  Sanctuary,  in  connection  with  sacrifice,  and  through 
the  priesthood — such  was  significantly  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
fulfilment.  And  so  the  great  religious  reformation  of  Israel  under 
Samuel  had  also  begun  in  the  Tabernacle,  which  had  so  long  been  in 
the  background.  But  if,  even  in  this  Temple-beginning,  and  in  the 
communication  to,  and  selection  of  an  ^  idiot '  priest,  there  was  marked 
divergence  from  the  Rabbinic  ideal,  that  difierence  widens  into  the 
sharpest  contrast,  as  we  pass  from  the  Forerunner  to  the  Messiah, 
from  the  Temple  to  Galilee,  from  the  *  idiot '  priest  to  the  humble, 
unlettered  family  of  Nazareth.  It  is  necessary  here  to  recall  our 
general  impression  of  Rabbinism :  its  conception  of  Ood,^  and  of  the 
highest  good  and  ultimate  object  of  all  things,  as  concentrated  in 
learned  study,  pursued  in  Academies ;  and  then  to  think  of  the 
unmitigated  contempt  with  which  they  werQ  wont  to  speak  of  Gkdilee, 
and  of  the  Galileans,  whose  very  patois  was  an  ofience  ;  of  the  utter 
abhorrence  with  which  they  regarded  the  unlettered  country-people, 

>  Terrible  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  cer-in  its  daring,  and  speaks  of  the  Almighty 
tainly  the  teaching  of  Rabbinism,  that  as  arrayed  in  a  white  dress,  or  as  oocnpy- 
God  occupied  so  many  hours  every  day  ing  Himself  by  day  with  the  stady  of  the 
in  the  study  of  the  Law.  Comp.  Targ.  Bible,  and  by  night  with  that  of  the  six 
Ps.- Jonathan  on  Deut.  xxzii  4,  and  Abhod.  traotates  of  tiie  Ui«lin'^i>,  Oomp.  alio  the 
Z.  8  h.     Nay,  Babbinism  goes  farther     Taigam  on  Out.  T.  la 
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in  order  to  realise,  how  sucli  an  household  as  that  of  Joseph  and  Mary  OHAP. 
would  be  regarded  by  the  leaders  of  Israel.  A  Messianic  announce-  TV 
ment,  not  the  result  of  learned  investigation,  nor  connected  with  ^  '  ^ 
the  Academies,  but  in  the  Sanctuary,  to  a  ^  rustic '  priest ;  an  Elijah 
unable  to  untie  the  intellectual  or  ecclesiastical  knots,  of  whose 
mission,  indeed,  this  formed  no  part  at  all ;  and  a  Messiah,  the  off- 
spring of  a  Virgin  in  Galilee  betrothed  to  a  humble  workman — 
assuredly,  suijh  a  picture  of  the  fulfilment  of  Israel's  hope  could  never 
have  been  conceived  by  contemporary  Judaism.  ITiere  was  in  such  a 
Messiah  absolutely  nothing — past,  present,  or  possible  ;  intellectually, 
religiously,  or  even  nationally — to  attract,  but  all  to  repel.  And  so 
we  can,  at  the  very  outset  of  this  history,  understand  the  infinite 
contrast  which  it  embodied — with  all  the  difficulties  to  its  reception, 
even  to  those  who  became  disciples,  as  at  almost  every  step  of  its  pro- 
gress they  were,  with  ever  fresh  surprise,  recalled  from  all  that  they 
had  formerly  thought,  to  that  which  was  so  entirely  new  and  strange. 

And  yet,  just  as  Zacharias  may  be  described  as  the  representative 
of  the  good  and  the  true  in  the  Priesthood  at  that  time,  so  the  family 
of  Nazareth  as  a  typical  Israelitish  household.  We  feel,  that  the 
scantiness  of  particulars  here  supplied  by  the  Gospels,  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  human  interest  from  overshadowing  the  grand  central 
Fact,  to  which  alone  attention  was  to  be  directed.  For,  the  design  of 
the  Gospels  was  manifestly  not  to  furnish  a  biography  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,*  but,  in  organic  connection  with  the  Old  Testament,  to  tell 
the  history  of  the  long-promised  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth.  Yet  what  scanty  details  we  possess  of  the  *  Holy 
Family '  and  its  surroundings  may  here  find  a  place. 

The  highlands  which  form  the  central  portion  of  Palestine  are 
broken  by  the  wide,  rich  plain  of  Jezreel,  which  severs  Galilee  from 
the  rest  of  the  land.  This  was  always  the  great  battle-field  of  Israel. 
Appropriately,  it  is  shut  in  as  between  mountain-walls.  That  along 
the  north  of  the  plain  is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Lower  Galilee, 
cleft  about  the  middle  by  a  valley  that  widens,  till,  after  an  hour's 
journey,  we  stand  within  an  enclosure  which  seems  almost  one  of 
Nature's  own  sanctuaries.  As  in  an  amphitheatre,  fifteen  hill-tops 
rise  around.  That  to  the  west  is  the  highest — about  500  feet.  On 
its  lowei  slopes  nestles  a  little  town,  its  narrow  streets  ranged  like 
terraces.     This  is  Nazareth,  probably  the  ancient  Sarid  (or  En-Sarid), 

'  The  object  which  the  Evangelists  had  tains  no  biography.  The  twofold  object 
in  view  was  certainly  not  that  of  bio-  of  their  narratives  is  indicated  by  St.  Luko 
graphy,  even  as  the  Old  Testament  con-      i.  i,  and  by  St.  John  xx.  81. 
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which,  in  the  time  of   Joshua,  marked  the  northern  boundary  of 
Zebulun.^  ^ 

Climbing  this  steep  hill,  fragrant  with  aromatic  plants,  and  bright 
with  rich-coloured  flowers,  a  view  almost  unsurpassed  opens  before  us. 
For,  the  Galilee  of  the  time  of  Jesus  was  not  only  of  the  richest 
fertility,  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  thickly  covered  with  populous 
towns  and  villages,  but  the  centre  of  every  known  industry,  and  the 
busy  road  of  the  world's  conmierce.  Northward  the  eye  would  sweep 
over  a  rich  plain ;  rest  here  and  there  on  white  towns,  glittering  in 
the  sunlight ;  then  quickly  travel  over  the  romantic  hills  and  glens 
which  form  the  scene  of  Solomon's  Song,  till,  passing  beyond  Safed 
(the  Tsephath  of  the  Rabbis — the  *  city  set  on  an  hill  *),  the  view  is 
bounded  by  that  giant  of  the  far-off  mountain-chain,  snow-tipped 
Hermon.  Westward  stretched  a  like  scene  of  beauty  and  wealth — a 
land  not  lonely,  but  wedded ;  not  desolate,  but  teeming  with  life ; 
while,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  lay  purple  Carmel ;  beyond  it  a 
fringe  of  silver  sand,  and  then  the  dazzling  sheen  of  the  Great  Sea. 
In  the  farthest  distance,  white  sails,  like  wings  outspread  towards  the 
ends  of  the  world  ;  nearer,  busy  ports  ;  then,  centres  of  industry ; 
and  close  by,  travelled  roads,  all  bright  in  the  pure  Eastern  air  and 
rich  glow  of  the  sun.  But  if  you  turned  eastwards,  the  eye  would 
soon  be  arrested  by  the  wooded  height  of  Tabor,  yet  not  before  at- 
tention had  been  riveted  by  the  long,  narrow  string  of  fantastic  cara- 
vans, and  curiosity  roused  by  the  motley  figures,  of  all  nationalities 
and  in  all  costumes,  busy  binding  the  East  to  the  West  by  that  line 
of  commerce  that  passed  along  the  route  winding  around  Tabor.  And 
when,  weary  with  the  gaze,  you  looked  once  more  down  on  little 
Nazareth  nestling  on  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  the  eye  would  rest 
on  a  scene  of  tranquil,  homely  beauty.  Just  outside  the  town,  in  the 
north-west,  bubbled  the  spring  or  well,  the  trysting-spot  of  towns- 
people, and  welcome  resting-place  of  travellers.  Beyond  it  stretched 
lines  of  houses,  each  with  its  Qat  roof  standing  out  distinctly  against 
the  clear  sky ;  watered,  terraced  gardens,  gnarled  wide-spreading  fig- 
trees,  graceful  feathery  palms,  scented  oranges,  silvery  olive-trees, 
thick  hedges,  rich  pasture-land,  then  the  bounding  hills  to  the  south ; 


I  The    name    Nazareth  may  best  be 
regarded    as    the    equivalent    of  X\yi\^ 

•  watch  *  or  *  watcheress.'  The  name  do^ 
not  occur  in  the  Talmud,  nor  in  those 
Midrashim  which  have  been  preserved. 
But  the  elegy  of  Eleazar  ha  Kallir — 
written  before  the  close  of  the  Talmud — 
in  whiob  Naiareth  is  mentioned  as  a  Pzioit- 


centre,  is  based  upon  an  ancient  Midraeh, 
now  lost  (comp.  Nembauer^  G(6ogr.  da 
Talmud,  p.  117,  note  5).  It  is,  however, 
possible,  as  Dr.  Neubayer  suggests  (n.  s. 
p.  190,  note  5),  that  the  name  nOHVO  in 
Midr.  on  Eccl.  ii.  8  should  read  rUIV^,  and 
refers  to  Nazareth. 
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and  beyond,  the  seemingly  unbounded  expanse  of  the  wide  plain  of    OHAP. 
Esdraelon !  !▼ 

And  yet,  withdrawn  from  the  world  as,  in  its  enclosure  of  moun- 
tains, Nazareth  might  seem,  we  must  not  think  of  it  as  a  lonely  village, 
which  only  faint  echoes  reached  of  what  roused  the  land  beyond.  With 
reverence  be  it  said :  such  a  place  might  have  suited  the  training 
of  the  contemplative  hermit,  not  the  upbringing  of  Hiin  Whose  sym- 
pathies were  to  be  with  every  clime  and  race.  Nor  would  such  an 
abode  have  furnished  what  (with  all  due  acknowledgment  of  the 
supernatural)  we  mark  as  a  constant,  because  a  rationally  necessary, 
element  in  Scripture  history :  that  of  inward  preparedness,  in  which  the 
higher  and  the  Divine  afterwards  find  their  ready  points  of  contact. 

Nor  was  it  otherwise  in  Nazareth.  The  two  great  interests  which 
stirred  the  land,  the  two  great  factors  in  the  religious  future  of  Israel, 
constantly  met  in  the  retirement  of  Nazareth.  The  great  caravan-route 
which  led  from  Acco  on  the  sea  to  Damascus  divided  at  its  commence- 
ment into  three  roads :  the  most  northern  passing  through  CsDsarea 
Philippi ;  the  Upper  Galilean ;  and  the  Lower  Galilean.  The  latter, 
the  ancient  Via  Maris,  led  through  Nazareth,  and  thence  either  by 
Cana,  or  else  along  the  northern  shoulder  of  Mount  Tabor,  to  the 
Lake  of  Gtennesaret — each  of  these  roads*  soon  tlniting  with  the  Upper 
Galilean.^  Hence,  although  the  stream  of  commerce  between  Acco 
and  the  East  was  divided  into  three  channels,  yet,  as  one  of  these 
passed  through  Nazareth,  the  quiet  little  town  was  not  a  stagnant 
pool  of  rustic  seclusion.  Men  of  all  nations,  busy  with  another  life 
than  that  of  Israel,  would  appear  in  the  streets  of  Nazareth ;  and 
through  them  thoughts,  associations,  and  hopes  connected  with  the 
great  outside  world  be  stirred.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Nazareth 
was  also  one  of  the  great  centres  of  Jewish  Temple-life.  It  has  already 
been  indicated  that  the  Priesthood  was  divided  into  twenty-four 
*  courses,'  which,  in  turn,  ministered  in  the  Temple.  The  Priests  of 
the  *  course'  which  was  to  be  on  duty  always  gathered  in  certain 
towns,  whence  they  went  up  in  company  to  Jerusalem,  while  those  of 
their  number  who  were  unable  to  go  spent  the  week  in  fasting  and 
prayer.  Now  Nazareth  was  one  of  these  Priest-centres,*  and  although 
it  may  well  have  been,  that  comparatively  few  in  distant  Galilee  con- 
formed to  the  Priestly  regulations — some  must  have  assembled  there 
in  preparation  for  the  sacred  functions,  or  appeared  in  its  Synagogue. 

>  Comp.   the  detailed  description  of  *  Comp.  Neuhauer^  n.  s.  p.  190.    See  a 

these  roads,  and  tlie  references  in  Hertog'i      detailed  account  in  *  Sketches  of  Jewish 
Beal-Snc/kL  vol.  xv.  pp.  160, 161.  Sodal  Life,'  iu^,  p.  86. 
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Even  the  fact,  so  well  known  to  all,  of  this  living  connection  between 
Nazareth  and  the  Temple,  must  have  wakened  peculiar  feelings. 
Thus,  to  take  the  wider  view,  a  double  symbolic  significance  attached 
to  Nazareth,  since  through  it  passed  alike  those  who  carried  on  the 
traffic  of  the  world,  and  those  who  ministered  in  the  Temple.^ 

We  may  take  it,  that  the  people  of  Nazareth  were  like  those  of 
other  little  towns  similarly  circumstanced  :^  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  impulsive,  straight-spoken,  hot-blooded,  brave,  intensely  national 
Galileans;'  with  the  deeper  feelings  and  almost  instinctive  habits 
of  thought  and  life,  which  were  the  outcome  of  long  centuries  of 
Old  Testament  training ;  but  also  with  the  petty  interests  and  jea- 
lousies of  such  places,  and  with  all  the  ceremonialism  and  punctilious 
self-assertion  of  Orientals.  The  cast  of  Judaism  prevalent  in  Nazareth 
would,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  in  Galilee  generally.  We  know, 
that  there  were  marked  divergences  from  the  observances  in  that 
stronghold  of  Rabbinism,^  Judasa — indicating  greater  simplicity  and 
fireedom  from  the  constant  intrusion  of  traditional  ordinances.  The 
home-life  would  be  all  the  purer,  that  the  veil  of  wedded  life  was  not 
BO  coarsely  lifted  as  in  Judsea,  nor  its  sacred  secrecy  interfered  with  by 
an  Argus-eyed  legislation,*  The  purity  of  betrothal  in  Galilee  was 
•  KctiLisa  less  likely  to  be  sullied,*  and  weddings  were  more  simple  than  in 
►  KetiuWa,  Judssa — ^without  the  dubious  institution  of  groomsmen,'**  or  ^friends 
of  the  bridegroom,'®  whose  office  must  not  unfrequently  have  degene- 
rated into  utter  coarseness.  The  bride  was  chosen,  not  as  in  JudsBa, 
where  money  was  too  often  the  motive,  but  as  in  Jerusalem,  with 
chief  regard  to  *  a  fair  degree ;'  and  widows  were  (as  in  Jerusalem) 
more  tenderly  cared  for,  as  we  gather  even  from  the  fact,  that  they 
had  a  life-right  of  residence  in  their  husband's  house.** 

Such  a  home  was  that  to  which  Joseph  was  about  to  bring  the 
maiden,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed.  Whatever  view;  may  be 
taken  of  the  genealogies  in  the  Gospels  according  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke — whether  they  be  regarded  as  those  of  Joseph  and  of 


Bud  often 

•  St.  John 
ill.  29 


>  Keth.  It. 
It 


*  It  is  strange,  that  these  two  circam- 
stances  have  not  been  noticed.  KHm 
(Jesa  von  Nazara  i.  2,  pp.  822,  823)  only 
cnrsorily  refers  to  the  g^eat  road  vrhich 
passed  through  Nazareth. 

*  The  inference,  that  the  expression  of 
Kathanael  (St.  John  i.  46)  implies  a  lower 
state  of  tiie  people  of  Nazareth,  is  un- 
founded. Even  Keim  points  out,  that  it 
only  marks  disbelief  that  the  Messiah 
would  come  from  such  a  place. 

'  Our  desGiiption  of  them  ii  dwiTtd 


from  notices  by  Jo$ephu»  (such  as  War 
ill.  3,  2),  and  many  passages  in  the 
Talmud. 

^  These  differences  are  marked  in  Pes. 
iv.  5;  Keth.  iv.  12;  Ned.  ii.  4;  ChulL 
62  a ;  Baba  E.  80  a ;  Keth.  19  a. 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  understand 
what  we  have  only  ventured  to  hint,  is 
referred  to  the  Mishnic  tractate  Niddah. 

*  Oomp.  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social 
Life,'  4ca,  pp.  168  to 
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Mary,*  or,  which  seems  the  more  likely,'  as  those  of  Joseph  only,     OHAP. 

marking  his  natural   and  his  legal  descent'  from  David,   or  vice       IV 

versA* — ^there  can  be  no  question,  that  both  Joseph  and  Mary  were  of  '      ''""^ 

the  royal  lineage  of  David.*    Most  probably  the  two  were  nearly 

related,^  while  Mary  could  also  claim  kinship  with  the  Priesthood, 

being,  no  doubt  on  her  mother's  side,  a  '  blood-relative '  of  Elisabeth, 

the  Priest-wife  of  Zacharias/^     Even  this  seems  to  imply,  that  *st.LiiiceL~ 

Mary's  family  must  shortly  before  have  held  higher  rank,  for  only 

with  such  did  custom  sanction  any  alliance  on  the  part  of  Priests.® 

But  at  the  time  of  their  betrothal,  alike  Joseph  and  Mary  were 

extremely  poor,  as  appears — not  indeed  from  his  being  a  carpenter, 

since  a  trade  was  regarded  as  almost  a  religious  duty — but  from  the 

offering  at  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple.^    Accordingly,  ^stLokeu. 

their  betrothal  must  have  been  of  the  simplest,  and  the  dowry  settled 

the  smallest  possible.*     Whichever  of  the  two  modes  of  betrothal  *® 

may  have  been  adopted:  in  the  presence  of  witnesses — either  by 

solemn  word  of  mouth,  in  due  prescribed  formality,  with  the  added 

pledge  of  a  piece  of  money,  however  small,  or  of  money's  worth  fot 

use;  or  else  by  writing  (the  so-called  Shitre  Erusin) — there  would 

be  no  sumptuous  feast  to  follow ;  and  the  ceremony  would  conclude 

with  some  such  benediction  as  that  afterwards  in  use :  '  Blessed 

art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  World,  Who  hath  sanctified 

us  by  His  Commandments,  and  enjoined  us  about  incest,  and  forbidden 

the  betrothed,  but  allowed  us  those  wedded  by  Chuppah  (the  marriage-* 

baldachino)  and  betrothal.     Blessed  art  Thou,  Who  sanctifiest  Israel 


*  The  best  defence  of  this  view  is  that 
by  IVteiffler,  Beitr.  zur  WClrdig.  d.  Evang. 
pp.  133  ko.  It  is  also  virtually  adopted 
by  Weiss  (Leben  Jesu,  vol.  i.  1882). 

*  This  view  is  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously by  modem  writers. 

■  This  view  is  defended  with  much  skill 
by  Mr.  MoCleUan  in  his  New  Testament, 
vol.  i.  pp.  409-422. 

*  So  Grotius,  Bishop  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey,  and  after  him  most  modem 
English  writers. 

*  The  Davidlc  descent  of  the  Virgin- 
Mother — which  is  questioned  by  some 
even  among  orthodox  interpreters — seems 
implied  in  the  Gospel  (St.  Luke  i.  27,  32, 
69 ;  ii.  4),  and  an  almost  necessary  in- 
ference from  such  passages  as  Bom.  i.  8 ; 
2  Tim.  U.  8;  Hebr.  vii.  14.  The  Davidic 
descent  of  Jesus  is  not  only  admitted, 
but  elaborately  proved — on  purely  ration- 
alistic grotindB~-by  Koim  (u.  s.  pp.  327^* 
329). 


V  '  This  is  the  general  view  of  antiquity. 
'  Reference  to  this  nnion  of  Levi  and 
Judah  in  the  Messiah  is  made  in  the  Test* 
zii.  Patriarch.,  Test.  Simeonis  vii.  (apud 
Fdhr.  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  vol.  iL  p.  542). 
Curiously,  the  great  Hillel  was  also  said 
by  some  to  have  descended,  through  his 
father  and  mother,  from  the  tri&s  of 
Judah  and  Levi — all,  however,  asserting 
his  Davidic  origin  (comp.  Jer.  Taan.  iv.  2; 
Ber.  R.  98  and  33). 

•  Comp.  Maivwnides^  Yad  haChaz.  Hil. 
8a nh.  ii.  The  inference  would,  of  course, 
be  the  same,  whether  we  suppose  Mary'i 
mother  to  have  been  the  si«ter-in-law,  or 
the  sister,  of  Elisabeth's  father. 

•  Comp.  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social 
Life  in  the  Days  of  Christ,*  pp.  143-149. 
Also  the  article  on  *  Marriage '  in  CasselVi 
Bible- Educator,  vol.  iv.  pp.  267-270. 

1*  There  was  a  third  mode,  by  cohabita- 
tion ;  but  this  was  highly  disapproved  of 
even  by  the  Babbii. 
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by  Chuppah  and  betrothal' — ^the  whole  being  perhaps  oonclnded 
by  a  benediction  over  the  statutory  cup  of  wine,  which  was  tasted 
in  turn  by  the  betrothed.  From  that  moment  Mary  was  the  betrothed 
wife  of  Joseph ;  their  relationship  as  sacred,  as  if  they  had  already 
been  wedded.  Any  breach  of  it  would  be  treated  as  adultery ;  nor 
could  the  bond  be  dissolved  except,  as  after  marriage,  by  regular 
divorce.  Yet  months  might  intervene  between  the  betrothal  and 
marriage.^ 

Five  months  of  Elisabeth's  sacred  retirement  had  passed,  when 
a  strange  messenger  brought  its  first  tidings  to  her  kinswoman  in 
far-off  Galilee.  It  was  not  in  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  Temple, 
between  the  gplden  altar  of  incense  and  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick, that  the  Angel  Gabriel  now  appeared,  but  in  the  privacy  of  a 
humble  home  at  Nazareth.  The  greatest  honour  bestowed  on  man 
was  to  come  amidst  circumstances  of  deepest  human  lowliness,  as  if 
the  more  clearly  to  mark  the  exclusively  Divine  character  of  what 
was  to  happen.  And,  although  the  awe  of  the  Supernatural  must 
unconsciously  have  fallen  upon  her,  it  was  not  so  much  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  mysterious  stranger  in  her  retirement  that  startled 
the  maiden,  as  the  words  of  his  greeting,  implying  unthought  bless- 
ing. The  *  Peace  to  thee '  *  was,  indeed,  the  well-known  salutation, 
while  the  words  *  The  Lord  is  with  thee '  might  waken  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Angelic  call  to  great  deliverance  in  the  past.*  But 
this  designation  of  *  highly  favoured '  •  came  upon  her  with  bewilder- 
ing surprise,  perhaps  not  so  much  from  its  contrast  to  the  humble- 
ness of  her  estate,  as  from  the  self-unconscious  humility  of  her  heart. 
And  it  was  intended  so,  for  of  all  feelings  this  would  now  most 
become  her.  Accordingly,  it  is  this  story  of  special  *  favour,'  or  grace, 
which  the  Angel  traces  in  rapid  outline,  from  the  conception  of  the 
Virgin-Mother  to  the  distinptive,  Divinely-given  Name,  symbolic  of 
the  meaning  of  His  coming;  His  absolute  greatness;  His  acknow- 
ledgment as  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  fulfilment  in  Him  of  the  great 


'  The  assertion  of  Professor  Wiifiwhe 
(Neue  Beitr.  zur  Erlauter.  d.  Evang.  p.  7) 
that  the  practice  of  betrothal  was  confined 
exclusively,  or  almost  so,  to  Judasa,  is 
qoite  ungrounded.  The  passages  to  which 
be  refers  (Kethub.  1.  5 — ^not  8 — and 
especiaUy  Keth.  12  a)  are  irrelevant. 
Eeth.  12  a  marks  the  simpder  and  purer 
customs  of  Ckdilee,  but  does  not  refer  to 
betrothals. 

*  I  b^ie  rendered  the  Greek  x»p«  by  tho 


Hebrew  D1^fi^»  and  for  the  correctness 
of  it  refer  the  reader  to  Chimm^t  remarks 
on  1  Mace.  z.  18  (Exeget.  Handb.  nx  d. 
Apokryph.  3«*«  Lief.  p.  U9). 

'  Bengel  aptly  remarks,  'Non  at  mater 
gratias,  sed  ut  filia  gratis.*  Even  Jeremy 
Taylor's  remarks  (Life  of  Christ,  ed. 
Pickering,  vol.  i.  p.  56)  would  here  require 
moditi  cation.  Following  the  best  critical 
authorities,  I  have  omitted  the  word<» 
*  Blessed  art  thou  amoD^  womQn.' 
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Davidic  hope,  with  its  never-ceasing  royalty,*  and  its  never-ending,     CHAP, 
boundless  Kingdom.'  ^    . 

In  all  this,  however  marvellous,  there  could  be  nothing  strange 
to  those  who  cherished  in  their  hecu1»  Israel's  great  hope,  not  merely 
as  an  article  of  abstract  belief,  but  as  matter  of  certain  fact — ^least 
of  all  to  the  maiden  of  the  lineage  of  David,  betrothed  to  him  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David.  So  long  as  the  hand  of  prophetic  bless- 
ing rested  on  the  house  of  David,  and  before  its  finger  had  pointed  to 
the  individual  who  *  found  favour'  in  the  highest  seu3e,  the  con- 
sciousness of  possibilities,  which  scarce  dared  shape  themselves  into 
definite  thoughts,  must  at  times  have  stirred  nameless  feelings — 
perhaps  the  more  often  in  circumstances  of  outward  depression  and 
humility,  such  as  those  of  the  *  Holy  Family.'  Nor  was  there  any- 
thing strange  even  in  the  naming  of  the  yet  unconceived  Child.  It 
sounds  like  a  saying  current  among  the  people  of  old,  this  of  the 
Babbis,*  concerning  the  six  whose  names  were  given  before  their  •pirq^a* 
birth :  Isaac,  Ishmael,  Moses,  Solomon,  Josiah,  and  '  the  Name  of  the  at  the  be- 
Messiah,  Whom  may  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  bring 
quickly,  m  our  days ! ' '  But  as  for  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  name 
Jesus,^  which,  like  an  unopened  bud,  enclosed  the  flower  of  His  ^stiistt-i. 
Passion,  that  was  mercifully  yet  the  unthought-of  secret  of  that 
Bword,  which  should  pierce  the  soul  of  the  Virgin-Mother,  and  which 
only  His  future  history  would  lay  open  to  her  and  to  others. 

Thus,  on  the  supposition  of  the  readiness  of  her  believing  heart, 
and  her  entire  self-unconsciousness,  it  would  have  been  only  the 
glorious  announcement  of  the  impending  event,  which  would  absorb 
her  thinking — with  nothing  strange  about  it,  or  that  needed  further 
light,  than  the  how  of  her  own  connection  with  it.*     And  the  words, 


■  We  here  refer,  as  an  interesting  cor- 
roboration, to  the  Targnm  on  Ps.  xlv.  7 
(6  in  oar  A.V.).  But  this  interest  is  in- 
tensely increased  when  we  read  it,  not  as 
in  our  editions  of  the  Targnm,  bat  as 
found  in  a  MS  copy  of  the  year  1208 
(given  by  Levy  in  his  Targiim.  Worterb. 
vol.  i.  p.  890  a).  Translating  it  from 
that  riding,  the  Targum  thus  renders 
Pb.  xlv.  7,  *Thy  throne.  0  God.  in  the 
heaven '  (Levy  renders,  *  Thy  throne  from 
God  in  heaven,'  but  in  either  case  it  refers 
to  the  throne  of  the  Messiah)  *  is  for  ever 
and  ever '  (for  *  world  without  end.*  s^^y 
\*ichv)*  *  *  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the 
rule  of  Thy  kingdom,  0  Thou  King 
Messiah  1' 


*  In  Pirq6  de  R.  El.  c.  11,  the  same 
boundless  dominion  is  ascribed  to  Mes- 
siah the  King.  In  that  curious  passage 
dominion  is  ascribed  to  *  ten  kings,*  the 
first  being  God,  the  ninth  the  Messiah, 
and  the  tenth  again  God.  to  Whom  the 
kingdom  would  be  delivered  in  the  end, 
according  to  Is.  xliv.  6 ;  Zechar.  xiv.  9 ; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  24,  with  the  result  described 
in  Is.  lii.  9. 

*  Professor  Wiinsoh^'s  quotAtioniaherQ 
not  exact  (u.  s.  p.  414). 

*  lf«M(LebenJesu,1882,vol.i.p.213) 
rightly  calls  attention  to  the  humility  of 
her  self-surrender,  wlion  she  willingly 
submitted  to  what  her  heart  would  feel 
hardest  to  bear— that  of  incurring  sus- 
picion of  her  parity  in  the  sight  of  all. 
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which  she  spake,  were  not  of  trembling  doubt,  that  required  to  lean 
on  the  staff  of  a  *  sign,'  but  rather  those  of  enquiry,  for  the  further 
guidance  of  a  willing  self-surrender.  The  Angel  had  pointed  her 
opened  eyes  to  the  shining  path :  that  was  not  strange ;  only,  that 
She  should  walk  in  it,  seemed  so.  And  now  the  Angel  still  further 
unfolded  it  in  words  which,  however  little  she  may  have  understood 
their  full  meaning,  had  again  nothing  strange  about  them,  save  once 
more  that  she  should  be  thus  *  favoured ' ;  words  which,  even  to  her 
understanding,  must  have  carried  yet  further  thoughts  of  Divine 
favour,  and  so  deepened  her  humility.  For,  the  idea  of  the  activity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  great  events  was  quite  familiar  to  Israel  at 
the  time,*  even  though  the  Individuation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
not  have  been  fully  apprehended.  Only,  that  they  expected  such 
influences  to  rest  exclusively  upon  those  who  were  either  mighty,  or 
Ne4ar.88a  rich,  or  wise.*  And  of  this  twofold  manifestation  of  miraculous 
*  fiivour ' — that  she,  and  as  a  Virgin,  should  be  its  subject — Gabriel, 
'  the  might  of  God,'  gave  this  unasked  sign,  in  what  had  happened  to 
her  kinswoman  Elisabeth. 

The  sign  was  at  the  same  time  a  direction.  The  first,  but  also 
the  ever-deepening  desire  in  the  heart  of  Mary,  when  the  Angel  left 
her,  must  have  been  to  be  away  from  Nazareth,  and  for  the  relief  of 
opening  her  heart  to  a  woman,  in  all  things  like-minded,  who  perhaps 
might  speak  blessed  words  to  her.  And  to  such  an  one  the  Angel 
himself  seemed  to  have  directed  her.  It  is  only  what  we  would  have 
expected,  that  *with  haste'  she  should  have  resorted  to  her  kins- 
woman, without  loss  of  time,  and  before  she  would  speak  to  her 
betrothed  of  what  even  in  wedded  life  is  the  first  secret  whispered.* 

It  could  have  been  no  ordinary  welcome  that  would  greet  the 
Virgin-Mother,  on  entering  the  house  of  her  kinswoman.  Elisabeth 
must  have  learnt  from  her  husband  the  destiny  of  their  son,  and 
hence  the  near  Advent  of  the  Messiah.  But  she  could  not  have 
known  either  when,  or  of  whom  He  would  be  born.  When,  bv  a 
sign  not  quite  strange  to  Jewish  expectancy,^  she  recognised  in  her 


but  especially  in  that  of  her  betrothed. 
The  whole  accoant,  as  we  gather  from 
St.  Lake  ii.  19, 61,  must  have  been  derived 
from  the  personal  recoUections  of  the  Vir- 
gin-Mother. 

'  So  in  almost  innumerable  Rabbinic 
passages. 

*  This  in  answer  to  the  objection,  so  per- 
tinaciously urged,  of  inconsistency  with 
the  narrative  in  8t.  Matt.  i.  19  &c.    It  is 


clear,  that  Maiy  went  *  with  haste  *  to  her 
kinswoman,  and  that  any  communication 
to  Joseph  could  only  have  taken  place 
after  that,  and  after  the  Angelic  predic- 
tion was  in  all  its  parts  confirmed  by  her 
visit  to  Elisabeth.  Jernny  Taylor  (u.  s. 
p.  64)  has  already  arranged  the  narrative 
as  in  the  text. 

■  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the 
yet   unborn   infants  in  their   mother's 
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near  kLoflwonian  the  Mother  of  her  Lord,  her  salutation  was  that  of  a 
mother  to  a  mother — the  mother  of  the  ^  preparer '  to  the  mother  of 
Him  for  Whom  he  would  prepare.  To  be  more  precise :  the  words 
which,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  spake,  were  the  mother's 
utterance,  to  the  mother,  of  the  homage  which  her  unborn  babe 
offered  to  his  Lord;  while  the  answering  hymn  of  Mary  was  the 
offering  of  that  homage  unto  God.  It  was  the  antiphonal  mornings 
psalmody  of  the  Messianic  day  as  it  broke,  of  which  the  words  were 
still  all  of  the  old  dispensation,*  but  their  music  of  the  new;,  the 
keynote  being  that  of  ^  favour,'  ^  grace,'  struck  by  the  Angel  in  his 
first  salutation:  *  favour'  to  the  Virgin;'  *  favour,'  eternal  *&vour*  '^"^-^ 
to  all  His  humble  and  poor  ones ;  ^  and  ^  favour '  to  Israel,  stretching  b  ma  buhmi, 
in  golden  line  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  glorious  future  ^••^^^ 
that  now  opened.®  Not  one  of  these  fundamental  ideas  but  lay  ^STd 
strictly  within  the  range  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  yet  all  of  them  ^* 
now  lay  beyond  it,  bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  the  new  day. 
Miraculous  it  all  is,  and  professes  to  be ;  not  indeed  in  the  connection 
of  these  events,  which  succeed  each  other  with  psychological  truth- 
fulness ;  nor  yet  in  their  langaage,  which  is  of  the  times  and  the 
circumstances;  but  in  the  underlying  &cts.'  And  for  these  there 
can  be  no  other  evidence  than  the  Life,  the  Death,  and  the  Besurreo- 
tion  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  If  He  was  such,  and  if  He  really  rose 
from  the  dead,  then,  with  all  soberness  and  solemnity,  such  inception 
of  His  appearance  seems  almost  a  logical  necessity.  But  of  this 
whole  narrative  it  may  be  said,  that  such  inception  of  the  Messianio 
appearance,  such  announcement  of  it,  and  such  manner  of  His  Coming, 
could  never  have  been  invented  by  contemporary  Judaism ;  indeed, 
ran  directly  counter  to  all  its  preconceptions.' 


wombs  responded  by  an  Amen  to  the 
hymn  of  praise  at  the  Red  Sea.  This  is 
soppoeed  to  be  indicated  by  the  words 
hvne^  ytpOC  (Ps.  Ixviii.  27;  see  also 
the  Targum  on  that  verse).  Comp.  Eeth. 
7  b  and  Sotah  SO  b  (last  line)  and  31  a, 
though  the  coarse  legendary  explanation 
of  R.  Tanchmna  mars  the  poetic  beauty 
of  the  whole. 

*  The  poetic  grandeur  and  the  Old 
Testament  cast  of  the  Virgin's  hymn 
(oomp.  the  Song  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  ii. 
1-10),  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out. 
Perhi^Mi  it  would  read  fullest  and  best 
by  trying  to  recall  what  must  have  been 
its  Hebrew  original. 

'  Weiss,  while  denying  the  historical 
accmacy  of  much  in  the  Gk>spel-narratiye 


of  it,  unhesitatingly  accepts  the  fact  of 
the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus. 

'  Eeim  elaborately  discusses  the  origin 
of  what  he  calls  the  legend  of  Christ's 
supernatural  conception.  He  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  Jewish- 
Christian  legend — as  if  a  Jemtk  inven- 
tion of  such  a  '  legend '  were  not  tlic  most 
unlikely  of  all  possible  hypotheses  1  But 
negative  criticism  is  at  least  bound  to 
furnish  some  historical  basis  for  the 
origination  of  such  an  unlikely  legend. 
Whence  was  the  idea  of  it  first  derived  ? 
How  did  it  find  Kuch  ready  acceptance 
in  the  Church  ?  Weiss  has,  at  consider- 
able length,  and  very  fully,  shown  tiie 
impossibility  of  its  origin  either  in  Jewiidi 
or  heathen  legend. 
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BOOK  Three  montlis  had  passed  since  the  Virgin-Mother  entered  the 

II  home  of  her  kinswoman.  And  now  she  most  return  to  Nazareth. 
'  '  '  Soon  Elisabeth's  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  would  gather  with  sympa- 
thetic joy  around  a  home  which,  as  they  thought,  had  experienced 
unexpected  mercy — little  thinking,  how  wide-reaching  its  conse- 
quences would  be.  But  the  Virgin-Mother  must  not  be  exposed  to 
the  publicity  of  such  meetings.  However  conscious  of  what  had  led 
to  her  condition,  it  must  have  been  as  the  first  sharp  pang  of  the 
sword  which  was  to  pierce  her  soul,  when  she  told  it  all  to  her 
betrothed.  For,  however  deep  his  trust  in  her  whom  he  had  chosen 
for  wife,  only  a  direct  Divine  communication  could  have  chased  all 
questioning  from  his  heart,  and  given  him  that  assurance,  which  was 
needful  in  the  fdture  history  of  the  Messiah.  Brief  as,  with  exquisite 
delicacy,  the  narrative  is,  we  can  read  in  the  '  thoughts '  of  Joseph 
the  anxious  contending  of  feelings,  the  scarcely  established,  and  yet 
delayed,  resolve  to  *put  her  away,'  which  could  only  be  done  by 
r^ular  divorce;  this  one  determination  only  standing  out  clearly, 
that,  if  it  must  be,  her  letter  of  divorce  shall  be  handed  to  her 
privately,  only  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  The  humble  Tsaddiq 
of  Nazareth  would  not  willingly  have  brought  the  blush  to  any  fac0, 
least  of  all  would  he  make  of  her  *  a  public  exhibition  of  shame.' ' 
It  was  a  relief,  that  he  could  legally  divorce  her  either  publicly  or 
privately,  whether  from  change  of  feeling,  or  because  he  had  found 
just  cause  for  it,  but  hesitated  to  make  it  known,  either  from  regard 
for  his  own  character,  or  because  he  had  not  sufficient  I^al  evidence  * 
of  the  charge.  He  would  follow,  all  unconscious  of  it,  the  truer 
•Kcth.746;  manly  feeling  of  R.  Eliezer,'  R.  Jochanan,  and  R.  Zera,**  according 
.  ^"  ^  *. .  to  which  a  man  would  not  like  to  put  his  wife  to  shame  before  a 
Court  of  Justice,  rather  than  the  opposite  sentence  of  R.  Meir. 

The  assurance,  which  Joseph  could  scarcely  dare  to  hope  for,  was 
miraculously  conveyed  to  him  in  a  dream-vision.  All  would  now  be 
clear;  even  the  terms  in  which  he  was  addressed  (*thou  son  of 
David '),  so  utterly  unusual  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  prepare 
him  for  the  Angel's  message.  The  naming  of  the  unborn  Messiah 
would  accord  with  popular  notions ; '  the  symbolism  of  such  a  name 


'  I  have  thus  paraphrased  the  verb 
vapaittyfiaTl(«,  rendered  in  Heb  vi  6 
(A.V.)  *  put  to  an  open  shame.'  Comp. 
also  LXX.  Num.  xxv.  4  ;  Jer.  xiii.  22 ; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  17  (see  Grimm,  Clavis  N.T. 
p.  333  h).  Archdeacon  Ihrrar  adopts  the 
reading  Scty/utrto-ai. 

>  For  example,  if  he  had  not  safficient 


witnesses,  or  if  their  testimony  could  be 
invalidated  by  any  of  those  provisions 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  of  which 
traditionalism  had  not  a  few. .  Thus,  as 
indicated  in  the  text,  Joseph  might  have 
privately  divorced  Maiy,  leaving  it  open 
to  doubt  on  what  ground  he  had  so  acted. 
*  See  a  former  note. 
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was  deeply  rooted  Id  Jewish  belief;  *  while  the  explanation  of  CHAP. 
Jehoshua  op  Jeshua  (Jesus),  as  He  Who  would  save  His  people  IV 
(primarily,  as  he  would  understand  it,  Israel)  from  their  sins,  described 
at  least  one  generally  expected  aspect  of  Hi.^  Mission,^  although 
Joseph  may  not  have  known  that  it  was  the  basis  of  all  the  rest. 
And  perhaps  it  was  not  without  deeper  meaning  and  insight  into  his 
character,  that  the  Angel  laid  stress  on  this  very  element  in  his 
communication  to  Joseph,  and  not  to  Mary. 

The  fact  that  such  an  announcement  came  to  him  in  a  drewm^ 
would  dispose  Joseph  all  the  more  readily  to  receive  it.  *  A  good 
dream '  was  one  of  the  three  things  '  popularly  regarded  as  marks  of 
God's  favour ;  and  so  general  was  the  belief  in  their  significance,  as  to 
have  passed  into  this  popular  saying  :  '  If  any  one  sleeps  seven  days 
without  dreaming  (or  rather,  remembering  his  dream  for  interpreta- 
tion), call  him  wicked'  (as  being  unremembered  of  God'*).  Thus  •Ber.55  6 
Divinely  set  at  rest,  Joseph  could  no  longer  hesitate.  The  highest 
duty  towards  the  Virgin-Mother  and  the  unborn  Jesus  demanded  an 
immediate  marriage,  which  would  afford  not  only  outward,  but  moral 
protection  to  both.* 


I  ThiiB  we  read  in  (^Skoeher  Tobh)  the 
Midrash  on  Prov.  zix.  21  (closing  part ; 
ed.  Lemberg.  p.  16  h)  of  eight  names 
given  to  the  Messiah,  viz.  Ytnnon  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  17,  *  His  name  shall  sproat  [bear 
sprouts]  before  the  Sun ; '  comp.  also 
Piiq6  de  B.  EI.  c.  2);  Jehvvah;  Our 
Rigkteoutnets ;  Ttemach  (the  Branch, 
Zech.  iii.  8) ;  Menachem  (the  Comforter, 
Is.  li.  3) ;  I)amd  (Ps.  xviii.  50) ;  Shiloh 
(Gen.  xlix.  10) ;  Elijah  (Mai.  iv.  5).  The 
Messiah  is  also  called  Anani  (He  that 
Cometh  in  the  clonds,  Dan.  vii.  13 ;  see 
Tanch.  Par.  Toledoth  14) :  Chaninah,  with 
reference  to  Jer.  xvi  13 ;  tht  Leprous^ 
with  reference  to  Is.  liii.  4  (Sanh.  96  b). 
It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  Jewish 
mode  of  explaining  a  meaning  by  gi- 
matreya,  or  numerical  calculation,  that 
they  prove  Tiemaeh  (Branch)  and  Mena- 
ohem  (Comforter)  to  be  the  same,  because 
the  numerical  equivalents  of  the  one 
word  are  equal  to  those  of  the  other: 
0  =  40,  3-60,  n-»8,  D-40,  =  138;  V  = 
90,  D«40,  n«8,  «138. 

*  Professor  YK«f»jciUr(Erlauter.d.Evang. 
p.  10)  proposes  to  strike  out  the  words 
*  from  their  sins  *  as  an  un- Jewish  inter- 
polation. In  answer,  it  would  suffice  to 
point  him  to  the  passages  on  this  very 
lubject  which  he  has  collated  in  a  pre- 
v^oofl  worl( :  Die  Leiden  4e9  Messias,  pp. 


63-108.  To  these  I  wiU  only  add  a  com- 
ment in  the  Midrash  on  Cant.  i.  14  (ed. 
Warshau,  p.  11  a  and  h),  where  the  re- 
ference is  undoubtedly  to  the  Messiah 
(in  the  words  of  R.  Berakhyah,  line  8. 
from  bottom  ;  and  again  in  the  words  of 
R.  Levi^  lift,  line  6  from  top,  &c.).  The 
expression  '^Q3n  is  there  expUdned  as 
meaning  *  He  Who  makes  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  Israel,'  and  it  is  distinctly  added 
that  this  expiation  bears  reference  to  the 
transgressions  and  evil  deeds  of  the 
children  of  Abraham,  for  which  God  pro- 
vides this  Man  as  the  Atonement. 

*  •  A  good  king,  a  fruitful  year,  and  a 
good  dream.* 

*  Rabbi  Zera  proves  this  by  a  reference 
to  Prov.  xix.  23,  the  reading  Sahhea  (satis- 
fied) being  altered  into  Shebha — both  writ- 
ten ylBf— while  p^»  is  understood  as  of 
spending  the  night.  Ber.  55  a  to  67  ^ 
contains  a  long,  and  sometimes  very 
coarse,  discussion  of  dreams,  giving  their 
various  interpretations,  rules  for  avoid- 
ing the  consequences  of  evil  dreams,  &c. 
The  fundamental  principle  is,  that  *a 
dream  is  according  to  its  interpretation ' 
(Ber.  56  J).  Such  views  about  dreams 
would,  no  doubt,  have  long  been  matter 
of  popular  belief,  before  being  formally 
expressed  in  the  Talmud. 

*  The  objection,  t^iat  the  aoooimt  of 
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111.  IS 


Viewing  events,  not  as  isolated,  bat  as  links  welded  in  the  golden 
chain  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  *  all  this ' — not  only  the 
birth  of  Jesns  from  a  Virgin,  nor  even  His  symbolic  Name  with  its 
import,  but  also  the  nnrestftd  questioning  of  Joseph, — ^happened' ^ 
in  fulfilment  *  of  what  had  been  prefigured.'  The  promise  of  a  Virgin- 
bom  son  as  sign  of  the  firmness  of  God's  covenant  of  old  with  David 
and  his  house;  the  now  unfolded  meaning  of  the  former  symbolic 
name  Immanuel ;  even  the  unbelief  of  Ahae,  with  its  counterpart  in 
the  questioning  of  Joseph — '  all  this '  could  now  be  clearly  read  in 
the  light  of  the  breaking  day.  Never  had  the  house  of  David  sunk| 
morally  lower  than  when,  in  the  words  of  Ahaz,  it  seemed  to  renounce 
the  very  foundation  of  its  claim  to  continuance;  never  had  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  David  fallen  lower,  than  when  a  Herod  sat 
on  its  throne,  and  its  lineal  representative  was  a  humble  village 
carpenter,  from  whose  heart  doubts  of  the  Virgin-Mother  had  to  be 
Divinely  chased.  And  never,  not  even  when  God  gave  to  the  doubts 
of  Moses  this  as  the  sign  of  Israel's  future  deliverance,  that  in  that 
mountain  they  should  worship  ** — had  unbelief  been  answered  by 
more  strange  evidence.  But  as,  nevertheless,  the  stability  of  the 
Davidic  house  was  ensured  by  the  future  advent  of  ImmantLd — and 
with  such  certainty,  that  before  even  such  a  child  could  discern 
between  choice  of  good  and  evil,  the  land  would  be  freed  of  its 
dangers ;  so  now  all  that  was  then  prefigured  was  to  become  literally 
true,  and  Israel  to  be  saved  from  its  real  danger  by  the  Advent  of 
Jesus,  Immanuel.'     And  so  it  had  all  been  intended.     The  golden 


Joseph  and  Mary's  immediate  marriage 
is  inoonsistent  with  the  designation  of 
Mary  in  St.  Lake  ii.  6»  is  suffloiently  re- 
futed by  the  consideration  that,  in  any 
other  case,  Jewish  custom  would  not  have 
allowed  Mary  to  travel  to  Bethlehem  in 
company  with  Joseph.  The  expression 
used  in  St.  Luke  ii.  6  must  be  read  in 
connection  with  St.  Matt.  i.  26. 

'  Haupt  (Alttestam.  Citate  in  d.  vier 
Evang.  pp.  207-215)  rightly  lays  stress 
on  the  words  ^  all  thU  wot  done.^  He 
even  extends  its  reference  to  the  three- 
fold arrangement  of  the  genealogy  by 
St.  Matthew,  as  implying  the  ascending 
splendour  of  the  line  of  David,  its 
midday  glory,  and  its  decline. 

*  The  correct  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the 
expression  *that  it  might  be  fulfilled* 
(Tyo  irXTjpw^^)  is  not,  as  Surenhuxius 
(Biblos    Ka tallages,   p.  161)   and   other 

writem  have  it,  ntJWr  HD    D"»^p^,  still 


less  (Wansche)  TTO"]  Kin  KIH.  but,  as 
Professor  Delitzsch  renders  it,  in  his  new 
translation  of  St.  Matthew,  flK  HIiAd^ 
^^  '^y^  "ien^-  The  difference  is  important, 
and  Delitzsch's  translation  completely 
established  by  the  similar  randcnng  of 
the  LXX.  of  1  Kings  ii.  27  and  2  Cbron. 
xxzvi.  22. 

*  A  critical  disonasion  of  Is.  tiL  14 
would  here  be  out  of  plaoe;  though  I 
have  attempted  to  express  my  views  in 
the  text.  (The  nearest  approach  to  them 
is  that  by  EngelJuvrdt  in  the  Zeitschr.  fiSr 
Luth.  Theol.  fiir  1872,  Heft  iv.)  The 
quotation  of  St.  Matthew  follows,  with 
scarcely  any  variation,  the  rendering  of 
the  LXX.  That  they  should  have  trans- 
lated the  Hebrew  nol^y  by  irap9^s,  *  a 

Virgin,'  is  surely  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  admissibility  of  such  a  rendering. 
The  idea  that  the  promised  Sonwaito  oe 
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oop  of  prophecy  which  Isaiah  had  placed  empty  on  the  Holy  TaUe,     CfBiP. 
waiting  for  the  time  of  the  end,  was  now  full  filled,  up  to  its  brim,        IV 
with  the  new  wine  of  the  Kingdom.  '      * 

Meanwhile  the  long-looked*for  event  had  taken  place  in  the  home 
of  Zacharias.     No  domestic  solemnity  so  important  or  so  joyoos  as 
that  in  which,  by  circumcision,  the  child  had,  as  it  were,  laid  upon  it 
the  yoke  of  the  Law,  with  all  of  duty  and  privilege  which  this  implied. 
Even  the  circumstanoe,  that  it  took  place  at  early  morning*  might  *Pei.4c 
indicate  this.     It  was,  so  tradition  has  it,  as  if  the  father  had  acted 
sacrificially  as  High-Priest,^  offering  his  child  to  God  in  gratitude  and  *>  Yaikoi  sh. 
love ;  ^  and  it  symbolised  this  deeper  moral  truth,  that  man  must  by  .Tanch.  p. 
his  own  act  complete  what  God  had  first  instituted.**    To  Zacharias  SuETb?* 
and  Elisabeth  the  rite  would  have  even  more  than  this  significance,  ^SiSSn,*^ 
as  administered  to  the  child  of  their  old  age,  so  miraculously  given,  J*i"  * 
and  who  was  connected  with  such  a  future.     Besides,  the  legend  which 
associates  circumcision  with  Elijah,  as  the  restorer  of  this  rite  in  the 
apostate  period  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,®  was  probably  in  circulation  at  * Pir^de 
the  time.^     We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  then,  as  m 
now,  a  benediction  was  spoken  before  circumcision,  and  that  the 
ceremony  closed  with  the  usual  grace  over  the  cup  of  wine,*  when  the 
child  received  his  name  in  a  prayer,  that  probably  did  not  much  differ 
from  this  at  present  in  use :  ^  Our  God,  and  the  Grod  of  our  fathers, 
raise  up  this  child  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  let  his  name  be 
called  in  Israel  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Zacharias.'    Let  his  father  re- 


el ther  that  of  Ahas,  or  else  of  the  prophet, 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  critical  investi- 
gation (see  ffauptf  a.  s.,  and  Bohl,  Alttest. 
Citate  im  N.T.  pp.  3-6).  Oar  diffioolties 
of  interpretation  are,  in  great  part,  doe 
to  the  abruptness  of  Isaiah*s  prophetic 
language,  and  to  our  ignorance  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  Steinrneyerm- 
geniously  argues  against  the  mythical 
theory  that,  since  Is.  Til.  14  was  not 
interpreted  by  the  ancient  Synagogue 
in  a  Messianic  sense,  that  passage  could 
not  have  led  to  the  origination  of  *the 
legend 'about  the  *  Virgin's  Son*  (Gesch. 
d.  Oeb.  d.  Herm,  p.  95).  We  add  this 
further  question,  Whmoe  did  it  origin- 
ate? 

>  Probably  the  designation  of  '  chair ' 
«r  *  throne  of  Elijah,'  for  the  chair  on 
which  the  godparent  holding  the  child 
sita,  and  certainly  the  invocation  of 
Elijah,  are  of  later  date.  Indeed,  the  in- 
stitution of  godparents  is  itself  of  later 
origin.  Coriootly  enough,  the  Council 
of  Xazaditty  ia  laSO.  had  tp  intaidiot 


Christians  acting  as  godparents  at  dr- 
cumcision  1  Even  the  great  Buztorf 
acted  as  godparent  in  1619  to  a  Jewish 
child,  and  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  100 
florins  for  his  offence.  See  LoWt  LebenyB- 
alter,  p.  86. 

*  According  to  Jotephu  (Ag.  Ap.  ii.  96) 
circumcision  was  not  followed  by  a  feast. 
But,  if  this  be  true,  the  practice  was  soon 
altered,  and  the  feast  took  place  on  the 
eve  of  circumcision  (Jer.  Keth.  L  5 ; 
B.  Kama  80  a ;  B.  Bath.  60  h  &c.).  Later 
Midrashim  traced  it  up  to  the  history  of 
Abraham  and  the  feast  at  the  weaning 
of  Isaac,  which  they  represented  as  one 
at  circumcision  (Pirq6  d.  R.  Slies.  29). 

*  Wiinsche  reiterates  the  grofandlesa 
objection  of  Babbi  Ldw  (u.  s.  p.  96),  that 
a  &mily-name  was  only  g^ven  in  remem- 
brance of  the  grandfather,  d9e9aMd  Either, 
or  other  member  of  the  family  I  Strange, 
that  such  a  statement  ^onld  ever  haTe 
been  hRsnrded ;  stranger  still,  thai  it 
should  be  repeated  after  baring  been 
folly  refuted  ^  Delitawh.    It  mMa^ 
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joice  in  the  issue  of  his  loins,  and  his  mother  in  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  it  is  written  in  Prov.  xxiii.  25,  and  as  it  is  said  in  Ezek.  xvi.  6, 
and  again  in  Ps.  ct.  8,  and  Gren.  xxi.  4 ; '  the  passages  being,  of  course, 
quoted  in  full.  The  prayer  closed  with  the  hope  that  the  child  might 
grow  up,  and  successfully  '  attain  to  the  Torah,  the  marriage- 
baldachino,  and  good  works.' ' 

Of  all  this  Zacharias  was,  though  a  deeply  interested,  yet  a  deaf 
and  dumb  '  witness.  This  only  had  he  noticed,  that,  in  the  benedic- 
tion in  which  the  child's  name  was  inserted,  the  mother  had  inter- 
rupted the  prayer.  Without  explaining  her  reason,  she  insisted  that 
his  name  should  not  be  that  of  his  aged  father,  as  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  might  have  been  expected,  but  John  (/ocA^moTi).  A 
reference  to  the  father  only  deepened  the  general  astonishment,  when 
he  also  gave  the  same  name.  But  this  was  not  the  sole  cause  for 
marvel.  For,  forthwith  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  was  loosed,  and  he, 
who  could  not  utter  the  name  of  the  child,  now  burst  into  praise  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  His  last  words  had  been  those  of  unbelief, 
his  first  were  those  of  praise ;  his  last  words  had  been  a  question  of 
doubt,  his  first  were  a  hymn  of  assurance.  Strictly  Hebrew  in  its 
cast,  and  closely  following  Old  Testament  prophecy,  it  is  remarkable 
— and  yet  almost  natural — that  this  hymn  of  the  Priest  closely 
follows,  and,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  spiritualises  a  great  part 
of  the  most  ancient  Jewish  prayer :  the  so-called  Eighteen  Benedic- 
tions ;  rather  perhaps,  that  it  transforms  the  expectancy  of  that 
prayer  into  praise  of  its  realisation.  And  if  we  bear  in  mind,  that  a 
great  portion  of  these  prayers  was  said  by  the  Priests  before  the  lot 
was  cast  for  incensing,  or  by  the  people  in  the  time  of  incensing,  it 
almost  seems  as  if,  during  the  long  period  of  his  enforced  solitude, 
the  aged  Priest  had  meditated  on,  and  learned  to  understand,  what 
so  often  he  had  repeated.  Opening  with  the  common  form  of  bene- 
diction, his  hymn  struck,  one  by  one,  the  deepest  chords  of  that 
prayer,  specially  this  the  most  significant  of  all  (the  fifteenth  Eulogy), 
*  Speedily  make  to  shoot  forth  the  Branch  •  of  David,  Thy  servant,  and 

Zacharias  was  what  the  Rabbis  understood 
^7  Bnn — one  deaf  as  well  as  dumb. 
Adcordingly  they  communicated  with  him 
by  Dnon,  *  signs  '—as  Delitueh  ooirecUy 
renders  it :  V^^^  np7?l. 

*  Although  almost  all  modem  authori- 
ties are  against  me,  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  the  expression  (St.  Luke  i  78) 
rendered  "dayspring  *  in  our  A.  V.  is  here 
not  the  equivident  of  the  Hebrew  noY 


is  contrary  to  Jotephiu  (War  iv.  3, 9),  and 
to  the  circumstance  that  both  the  fiather 
and  brother  of  Josephus  bore  the  name 
of  Matthias.  See  also  Zuns  (Z.  Gesch.  u. 
Liter,  p.  318). 

'  The  reader  wiU  find  B.  H.  AwrlnioKt 
Berith  Abraham  (with  a  Hebrew  intro- 
duction) an  interesting  tractate  on  the 
subject.  For  another  and  younger  version 
of  these  prayers,  see  Low,  u.  s.  p.  102. 

*  From  St  Luke  i  62  we  gather,  that 


HTMN  OF  ZAOHARIA&  180 

exalt  Thou  his  horn  by  Thy  salvation,  for  in  Thy  salvation  we  tmst 
all  the  day  long.  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah !  Who  causeth  to  spring 
forth  the  Horn  of  Salvation '  (literally,  to  branch  forth).  This  analogy 
between  the  hymn  of  Zacharias  and  the  prayers  of  Israel  will  best 
appear  from  the  benedictions  with  which  these  eulogies  closed.  For, 
when  thus  examined,  their  leading  thoughts  will  be  found  to  be  as 
follows :  Grod  as  the  Shield  of  Abraham ;  He  that  raises  the  dead,  and 
causes  salvation  to  shoot  forth ;  the  Holy  One ;  Who  graciously  giveth 
knowledge ;  Who  taketh  pleasure  in  repentamce ;  Who  multiplieth 
forgiveness ;  Who  redeemeth  Israel ;  Who  healeth  their  (spiritual) 
diseases ;  Who  blesseth  the  yea/rs ;  Who  gathereth  the  outcasts  of  His 
people ;  Who  loveth  righteousness  amd  judgment ;  Who  is  the  abode 
and  stay  of  the  righteous  ;  Who  buUdeth  Jerusalem ;  Who  causeth  the 
Horn  of  SalvaMon  to  shoot  forth ;  Who  heareih  prayer ;  Who  bringeth 
hade  His  Shekhinah  to  Zion  ;  God  the  Oradous  One,  to  Whom  praise 
is  due ;  Who  blesseth  His  people  Israel  with  peace} 

It  was  all  most  fitting.  The  question  of  unbelief  had  struck  the 
Priest  dumb,  for  most  truly  unbelief  cannot  speak ;  and  the  answer 
of  faith  restored  to  him  speech,  for  most  truly  does  faith  loosen  the 
tongue.  The  first  evidence  of  his  dumbness  had  been,  that  his 
tongue  refused  to  speak  the  benediction  to  the  people ;  and  the  first 
evidence  of  his  restored  power  was,  that  he  spoke  the  benediction  of 
God  in  a  rapturous  burst  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  sign  of 
the  unbelieving  Priest  standing  before  the  awe-struck  people,  vainly 
essaying  to  make  himself  understood  by  signs,  was  most  fitting ;  most 
fitting  also  that,  when  *  they  made  signs  '  to  him,  the  believing  father 
should  burst  in  their  hearing  into  a  prophetic  hymn. 

But  far  and  wide,  as  these  marvellous  tidings  spread  throughout 
the  hill-country  of  Judsea,  fear  fell  on  all — the  fear  also  of  a  nameless 
hope.  The  silence  of  the  long-clouded  day  had  been  broken,  and  the 
light,  which  had  suddenly  riven  its  gloom,  laid  itself  on  their  hearts 
in  expectancy  :  *  What  then  shall  this  Child  be  ?  For  the  Hand  of 
the  Lord  also  was  with  Him ! '  ^ 

*  Blanch.*    The   LXX.  at  any  rate  ren-  The  Eighteen  Eulogies  are  given  in  f uU 

dered  nOV  ^  J^i*-  sodii.  5  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  7  ;  in  the  *  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation/ 

xvii.  10 ;  Zech.  iii.  8  ;  vi.  12»  by  dyoroX^.  pp.  363-367. 

'  The  italics  mark  the  points  of  corre-  *  The  insertion  of  yip  seems  critically 

gpondence  with  the  hymn  of  Zacharias.  established,  and  gives  the  fuller  mean- 

Comp.   the  best  edition   of  the  Jewish  ing 
Prayer  Book  (Frankfort,  5601),  pp.  2U2& 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT  MESSIAH  DID  THE  JEWS  EXPECT  t 

BOOK     It  were  an  extremely  narrow,  and,  indeed,  false  view,  to  regard  the 
n        difference  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  confined  to  the  qnes- 

■'■"''  **  tion  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain  prophecies  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
These  predictions  could  only  outline  individual  features  in  the  Person 
and  history  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  not  thus  that  a  likeness  is  recog- 
nised, but  rather  by  the  combination  of  the  various  features  into  a 
unity,  and  by  the  expression  which  gives  it  meaning.  So  far  as  we 
can  gather  fix)m  the  Gospel  narratives,  no  objection  was  ever  taken  to 
the  fulfilment  of  individual  prophecies  •  in  Jesus.  But  the  general 
conception  which  the  Rabbis  had  formed  of  the  Messiah,  differed 
totally  from  what  was  presented  by  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Thus, 
what  is  the  fundamental  divergence  between  the  two  may  be  said  to 
have  existed  long  before  the  events  which  finally  divided  them.  It 
is  the  combination  of  letters  which  constitutes  words,  and  the  same 
letters  may  be  combined  into  different  words.  Similarly,  both  Rab- 
binism  and — what,  by  anticipation,  we  designate — Christianity  might 
regard  the  same  predictions  as  Messianic,  and  look  for  their  fulfil- 
ment ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Messianic  ideal  of  the  Synagogue 
might  be  quite  other  than  that,  to  which  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Church  have  clung. 

1.  The  most  important  point  here  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  organic 
unity  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  predictions  are  not  isolated,  but 
features  of  one  grand  prophetic  picture ;  its  ritual  and  institutions 
parts  of  one  great  system ;  its  history,  not  loosely  connected  events, 
but  an  organic  development  tending  towards  a  definite  end.  Viewed 
in  its  innermost  substance,  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
different  from  its  typical  institutions,  nor  yet  these  two  from  its  pre- 
dictions. The  idea,  underlying  all,  is  God's  gracious  manifestation  in 
the  world — the  Kingdom  of  God ;  the  meaning  of  all — the  establish- 
ment of  this  Elingdom  upon  earth.  That  gracious  purpose  was,  so  to 
speak^  individualised,  and  the  Kingdom  actually  established  in  the 
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Messiah.   Both  the  fimdamental  uid  the  final  relatioxiship  in  view  was     OHAP. 
that  of  Gk)d  towards  man,  and  of  man  towards  God :  the  fonner  as  ex*        ▼ 
pressed  by  the  word  Father ;  the  latter  by  that  of  Servant— or  rather  ^      ' 
the  combination  of  the  two  ideas :  '  Son-Servant.'  This  was  already  im- 
plied in  the  so-callckl  Protevangel ;  *  and  in  this  sense  also  the  words  'Oen.  lu. 
of  Jesus  hold  true :  ^  Before  Abraham  came  into  being,  I  am.' 

But,  narrowing  our  survey  to  where  the  history  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  begins  with  that  of  Abraham,  it  was  indeed  as  Jesus  said : 
^  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  that  he  should  see  My  day,  and  he 
saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  ^  For,  all  that  followed  from  Abraham  to  the  ^si.  Jota 
Messiah  was  one,  and  bore  this  twofold  impress :  heavenwards,  that  of 
Son ;  earthwards,  that  of  Servant.  Israel  was  God's  Son — His  ^  first- 
bom';  their  history  that  of  the  children  of  God ;  their  institutions  those 
of  the  fiunily  of  God ;  their  predictions  those  of  the  household  of  God. 
And  Israel  was  also  the  Servant  of  God — '  Jacob  My  Servant ';  and  its 
history,  institutions,  and  predictions  those  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord. 
Yet  not  merely  Servant,  but  Son-Servant — *  anointed '  to  such  service. 
This  idea  was,  so  to  speak,  crystallised  in  the  three  great  repre- 
sentative institutions  of  Israel.  The  ^  Servant  of  the  Lord '  in  relation 
to  Israel's  history  was  Kingship  in  Israel ;  the  '  Servant  of  the  Lord' 
in  relation  to  Israel's  ritual  ordinances  was  the  Priesthood  in  Israel ; 
the  '  Servant  of  the  Lord '  in  relation  to  prediction  was  the  Prophetio 
order.  But  all  sprang  from  the  same  fundamental  idea :  that  of  the 
*  Servant  of  Jehovah.' 

One  step  still  remains.  The  Messiah  and  His  history  are  not 
presented  in  the  Old  Testament  as  something  separate  from,  or 
superadded  to,  Israel.  The  history,  the  institutions,  and  the  predic- 
tions of  Israel  run  up  into  Him.^  He  is  the  typical  Israelite,  nay, 
typical  Israel  itself — alike  the  crown,  the  completion,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  Israel.  He  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord;  but  in  that  highest  and  only  true  sense,  which  had  given  its 
meaning  to  all  the  preparatory  development.  As  He  was  ^  anointed ' 
to  be  the  '  Servant  of  the  Lord,'  not  with  the  typical  oil,  but  by  *  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah '  '  upon '  Him,  so  was  He  also  the  '  Son '  in  a 
unique  sense.  His  organic  connection  with  Israel  is  marked  by  the 
designations  '  Seed  of  Abraham '  and  ^  Son  of  David,'  while  at  the 
same  time  He  was  essentially,  what  Israel  was  subordinately  and 

I  In  this  respect  there  is  deep  signifi-  which  Qod  had  shown  to  Israel  In  the 

cance  hi  the  Jewish  legend  (frequently  wilderness  would  be  done  a^pain  to  !•■ 

introduced;  see»  for  example,  Tanch.  ii  deemed  Zion  in  the  'latter dajs.' 
99«;  Deb.  E.  1),  that  all  the  mizaolet 

VOL.  I.  M 
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BOOi:     typically:    ^Thou    art  My  Son — ^tliis  day  have  I  begotten  Thee, 
n        Hence  also,  in  strictest  truthfnlness,  the  Evangelist  could  apply  to  the 

'^    ^  Messiah  what  referred  to  Israel,  and  see  it  fulfilled  in  Hia  history  : 

kiuitii.  «Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son.'*  And  this  other  correlate 
idea,  of  Israel  as  *  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,'  is  also  fully  concen- 
trated in  the  Messiah  as  the  Representative  Israelite,  so  that  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  as  the  series  of  predictions  in  which  His  picture  is 
most  fully  outlined,  might  be  summarised  as  that  concerning  Hhe 
Servant  of  Jehovah.'  Moreover,  the  Messiah,  as  Representative 
Israelite,  combined  in  Himself  as  ^  the  Servant  of  the  Lord '  the  three- 
fold office  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  and  joined  together  the  two 

Jtt-U-  ideas  of  *  Son'  and  *  Servant.'  ^  And  the  final  combination  and  full 
exhibition  of  these  two  ideas  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  typical  mission 
of  Israel,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men. 

m.  ill.  15  Thus,  in  its  final,  as  in  its  initial,**  stage  it  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth — brought  about  by  the  *  Servant ' 
of  the  Lord,  Who  was  to  stricken  humanity  the  God-sent '  Anointed 
Comforter '  (Mashiach  hd-MeTiachem)  :  in  this  twofold  sense  of  '  Com- 
forter '  of  individuals  Q  the  friend  of  sinners '),  and  *  Comforter '  of 
Israel  and  of  the  world,  reconciling  the  two,  and  bringing  to  both 
eternal  salvation.  And  here  the  mission  of  Israel  ended.  It  had 
passed  through  three  stages.  The  first,  or  historical,  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  the  second,  or  ritual,  the  typical  pre- 
sentation of  that  Kingdom ;  while  the  third,  or  'prophetic,  brought 
that  Kingdom  into  actual  contact  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  it  is  during  the  latter  that  the  designation  *Son  of 
David '  (typical  Israel)  enlarged  in  the  visions  of  Daniel  into  that  of 
*  Son  of  Man '  (the  Head  of  redeemed  humanity).  It  were  a  onesided 
view  to  regard  the  Babylonish  exile  as  only  a  punishment  for  Israel's 
sin.  There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  in  all  God's  dealings  in  history 
exclusively  punitive.  That  were  a  merely  negative  element.  But 
there  is  always  a  positive  element  also  of  actual  progress ;  a  step 
forward,  even  though  in  the  taking  of  it  something  should  have  to 
be  crushed.  And  this  step  forward  was  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  relation  to  the  world. 

2.  This  organic  unity  of  Israel  and  the  Messiah  explains  how 
events,  institutions,  and  predictions,  which  initially  were  purely 
Israelitish,  could  with  truth  be  regarded  as  finding  their  fiill  accom- 
plishment in  the  Messiah.  Prom  this  point  of  view  the  whole  Old 
Testament  becomes  the  perspective  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Messiah 
stands  out.    And  perhaps  the  most  valuable  element  in  Babfainio 
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oommentation  on  Messianic  times  is  that  in  which,  as  so  frequently,     OHAF 
it  is  explained,  that  all  the  miracles  and  deliverances  of  Israel's  past         V 
would  be  re-enacted,  only  in  a  much  wider  manner,  in  the  days  of  ^~ 
the  Messiah.     Thus  the  whole  past  was  symbolic,  and  typical  of  the 
fiiture — the  Old  Testament  the  glass,  through  which  the  universal 
blessings  of  the  latter  days  were  seen.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
would  understand  the  two  sayings  of  the  Talmud  :  *  All  the  prophets 
prophesied  only  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah,'*     and  'The  world  was  •SMih.si 
created  only  for  the  Messiah.'  ^  »  suh. « 

In  accordance  with  all  this,  the  ancient  Synagogue  found  re- 
ferences to  the  Messiah  in  many  more  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
than  those  verbal  predictions,  to  which  we  generally  appeal ;  and  the 
latter  formed  (as  in  the  New  Testament)  a  proportionately  small,  and 
secondary,  element  in  the  conception  of  the  Messianic  era.  This 
is  fuUy  borne  out  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  those  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  which  the  ancient  Synagogue  referred  as  Messianic* 
Their  number  amounts  to  upwards  of  466  (75  fix)m  the  Pentateuch, 
243  from  the  Prophets,  and  138  from  the  Hagiographa),  and  their 
Messianic  application  is  supported  by  more  than  558  references  to 
the  most  ancient  Rabbinic  writings.*  But  comparatively  few  of  these 
are  what  would  be  termed  verbal  predictions.  Rather  would  it  seem  as 
if  every  event  were  regarded  as  prophetic,  and  every  prophecy,  whether 
by  fact,  or  by  word  (prediction),  as  a  light  to  cast  its  sheen  on  the 
future,  until  the  picture  of  the  Messianic  age  in  the  far  back-ground 
stood  out  in  the  hundredfold  variegated  brightness  of  prophetic  events, 
and  prophetic  utterances ;  or,  as  regarded  the  then  state  of  Israel, 
till  the  darkness  of  their  present  night  was  lit  up  by  a  hundred  con- 
stellations kindling  in  the  sky  overhead,  and  its  lonely  silence  broken 
by  echoes  of  heavenly  voices,  and  strains  of  prophetic  hymns  borne  on 
the  breeze. 

Of  course,  there  was  the  danger  that,  amidst  these  dazzling  lights, 
or  in  the  crowd  of  figures,  each  so  attractive,  or  else  in  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  general  picture,  the  grand  central  Personality  should 
not  engage  the  attention  it  claimed,  and  so  the  meaning  of  the  whole 


'  See  Appendix  IX  ,  where  a  detailed 
list  \b  given  of  all  the  Old  Testament 
passages  which  the  ancient  Synagogue 
applied  Messianically,  together  with  the 
references  to  the  Babbinic  works  where 
thej  are  quoted. 

*  Laige  as  this  number  is,  I  do  not 
present  the  list  as  complete.  Thus,  out 
of  the  thirty-seven  Paiashahs  constitut- 


ing the  Midrash  on  Leviticus,  no  fewer 
than  twenty -five  close  with  an  outlook  on 
Messianic  times.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  close  of  many  of  the  Parashahs  in 
the  Midrashim  known  as  Pesiqta  and 
Tanchuma  (Zunz^  u.  s.  pp.  181, 234).  Be- 
sides, th^  oldest  portions  of  the  Jewish 
liturgy  are  tuU  of  Messiamc  aspintiona* 
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)O0K     be  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  its  details.     This  danger  was  the 
H        greater  from  the  absence  of  any  deeper  spiritual  elements.     All  that 

"""  Israel  needed :  *  study  of  the  Law  and  good  works/  lay  within  the 
reach  of  every  one ;  and  all  that  Israel  hoped  for,  was  national  restora- 
tion and  glory.  Everything  else  was  but  means  to  these  ends ;  the 
Messiah  Himself  only  the  grand  instrument  in  attaining  them.  Thus 
viewed,  the  picture  presented  would  be  of  Israel's  exaltation,  rather 
than  of  the  salvation  of  the  world.  To  this,  and  to  the  idea  of  Israel's 
exclusive  spiritual  position  in  the  world,  must  be  traced  much,  that 
otherwise  would  seem  utterly  irrational  in  the  Rabbinic  pictures  of  the 
latter  days.  But  in  such  a  picture  there  would  be  neither  room  nor 
occasion  for  a  Messiah-Saviour,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  such  a 
heavenly  mission  could  be  rational,  or  the  heart  of  humanity  respond 
to  it.  The  Rabbinic  ideal  of  the  Messiah  was  not  that  of  '  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel ' — ^the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  wants  of  humanity,  and  the  completion  of  Israel's  mission 
— but  quite  different,  even  to  contrariety.  Accordingly,  there  was  a 
fimdamental  antagonism  between  the  Rabbis  and  Christ,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  manner  in  which  He  carried  out  His  Messianic  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  noteworthy,  that  the  purely  national 
elements,  which  well  nigh  formed  the  sum  total  of  Rabbinic  expecta- 
tion, scarcely  entered  into  the  teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  And  the  more  we  realise,  that  Jesus  so  fundamentally 
separated  Himself  from  all  the  ideas  of  His  time,  the  more  evidential 
is  it  of  the  fact,  that  He  was  not  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  conception, 
bat  derived  His  mission  from  a  source  unknown  to,  or  at  least  ignored 
by,  the  leaders  of  His  people. 

3.  But  still,  as  the  Rabbinic  ideas  were  at  least  based  on  the  Old 
Testament,  we  need  not  wonder  that  they  also  embodied  the  chief 
features  of  the  Messianic  history.  Accordingly,  a  careful  perusal  of 
their  Scripture  quotations  *  shows,  that  the  main  postulates  of  the 
New  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah  are  fully  supported  by 
RabUnic  statements.  Thus,  such  doctrines  as  the  pre-^nundane  ex- 
istence  of  the  Messiah  ;  His  elevation  above  Moses,  and  even  above  the 
Angels ;  His  representative  character ;  His  cruel  sufferings  and 
derision ;  His  violent  death,  and  that  for  His  people ;  His  work  on 
behalf  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead ;  His  redemption,  and  restora- 
tion of  Israel ;  the  opposition  of  the  Gentiles  ;  their  partial  judgment 
and  conversion ;  the  prevalence  of  His  Law ;  the  universal  Uessings  of 
the  latter  days ;  and  His  Kingdom — can  be  clearly  deduced  from  un- 

'  For  these,  see  AppeiMJBx  DL. 
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questioned  passages  in  ancient  Rabbinic  writings.     Only,  as  we  might     OHi 
expect,  all  is  there  indistinct,  incoherent,  unexplained,  and  from  a        V 
much  lower  standpoint.     At  best,  it  is  the  lower  stage  of  yet  onfiil-   ' 
filled  prophecy — ^the  haze  when  the  sun  is  about  to  rise,  not  the  blaze 
when  it  has  risen.     Most  painfully  is  this  felt  in  connection  with  the 
one  element  on  which  the  New  Testament  most  insists.     There  is, 
indeed,  in  Rabbinic  writings  frequent  reference  to  the  sufferings,  and 
even  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and  these  are  brought  into  connection 
with  our  sins — as  how  could  it  be  otherwise  in  view  of  Isaiah  liii.  and 
other  passages — and  in  one  most  remarkable  comment  *  the  Messiah  'Tcikm 
is  represented  as  willingly  taking  upon  EUmself  all  these  sufferings, 
on  condition  that  all  Israel — ^the  living,  the  dead,  and  those  yet  un- 
born— should  be  saved,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  His  work,  Gk)d 
and  Israel  should  be  reconciled,  and  Satan  cast  into  hell.     But  there 
is  only  the  most  indistinct  reference  to  the  removal  of  sin  by  the 
Messiah,  in  the  sense  of  vicarious  sufferings. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  stated,  one  most  important 
point  must  be  kept  in  view.  So  far  as  their  opinions  can  be  gathered 
from  their  writings,  the  great  doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  and  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  our  whole  nature,  were  not  held  ly  the  ancient  Rabbis.'  Of 
course,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  denied  the  consequences  of  sin,  either 
as  concerned  Adam  himself,  or  his  descendants  ;  but  the  final  result 
is  far  fix)m  that  seriousness  which  attaches  to  the  Fall  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  it  is  presented  as  the  basis  of  the  need  of  a  Redeemer, 
Who,  as  the  Second  Adam,  restored  what  the  first  had  lost.  The  dif- 
ference is  so  fundamental  as  to  render  further  explanation  necessary.* 

The  fall  of  Adam  is  ascribed  to  the  envy  of  the  Angels' — not  the 
fallen  ones,  for  none  were  fallen,  till  God  cast  them  down  in  conse- 
quence of  their  seduction  of  man.  The  Angels,  having  in  vain  tried 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  man,  at  last  conspired  to  lead  him  into  sin 
as  the  only  means  of  his  ruin — the  task  being  undertaken  by  Sammael 
(and  his  Angels),  who  in  many  respects  was  superior  to  the  other 
Angelic  princes.^  The  instrument  employed  was  the  serpent,  of  b^c* 
whose  original  condition  the  strangest  legends  are  told,  probably  to  ^^V*** 
make  the  Biblical  narrative  appear  more  rational.®     The  details  of  the  •  Oomp. 

'^^  Pirq6  de 

story  of  the  Fall,  as  told  by  the  Rabbis,  need  not  be  here  repeated,  ».  and 
save  to  indicate  its  consequences.     The  first  of  these  was  the  with-  »i«oBer 

>  This   is   the   view  expressed  by  all  to  me,  as  if  sometimes  a  mystical  and 

Jewish    dogmatic    writers.      See    also  symbolical  view  of  the  history  of  the 

Weber^  Altsynag.  Theol.  p.  217.  Fall  were  insinuated — ctH  concupiscence 

*  Comp.  on  the  subject,  Ber.  R.  12-16.  being  the  occasion  of  it. 

*  In  Ber.  R.,  howeyer,  it  has  seemed 
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BOOK      drawal  of  the  Shekhinah  from  earth  to  the  first  heaven,  while  Bnb- 
H         Beqnent  sins  puccessively  led  to  its  further  removal  to  the  seventh 
'      '  heaven.     This,   however,  can   scarcely  be   considered   a  permanent 
sequel  of  sin,  since  the  good  deeds  of  seven  righteous  men,  beginning 
with  Abraham,  brought  it  again,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  to  earth.* 
Six  things  Adam  is  said  to  have  lost  by  his  sin ;  but  even  these  are 
to  be  restored  to  man  by  the  Messiah.^  ^    That  the  physical  death  of 
Adam  was  the  consequence  of  his  sin,  is  certainly  taught.     Other- 
wise he  would  have  lived  for  ever,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah.^    But 
«B^. B. le,   although  the  fate  which  overtook  Adam  was  to  rest  on  all  the  world,^ 
si,aiMioft«n  j^^  death  came  not  only  on  our  first  father  but  on  his  descendants, 
•  Ber.  B.  s^    aud  all  creation  lost  its  perfectness,*  yet  even  these  temporal  sequences 
are  not  universally  admitted.     It  rather  seems  taught,  that  death  was 


•B«r.B.1t» 
ed.Wanhan, 
pwtf  c 

^Benddb. 
B.1S 


•Yujyikxtk 
B.S7 


IS.  10; 

oom;*.  alao 

Ko!;'/^  IS ;  intended  to  be  the  fate  of  all,  or  sent  to  show  the  folly  of  men  claiming 
Aud  Bftim      Divine  worship,  or  to  test  whether  piety  was  real,'  the  more  so  that 

fBer.B.9 


tBemldb. 
B.19 


with  death  the  weary  struggle  with  our  evil  inclination  ceased. 
It  was  needful  to  die  when  our  work  was  done,  that  others  might 
enter  upon  it.  In  each  case  death  was  the  consequence  of  our  own, 
not  of  Adam's  sin.'  In  fact,  over  these  six — Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam — the  Angel  of  Death  had  had  no  absolute 
power.  Nay,  there  was  a  time  when  all  Israel  were  not  only  free 
from  death,  but  like  the  Angels,  and  even  higher  than  they.  For, 
'»i^rdiiig  originally  God  had  offered  the  Law  to  all  Grentile  nations,^  but  they 
raiii;*;  had  refused  to  submit  to  it.*  But  when  Israel  took  on  themselves 
the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  description  in  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6  apjilled 
literally  to  them.  They  would  not  have  died,  and  were  '  the  sons  of 
k  Uk  z,  5  c  God.'  ^  But  all  this  was  lost  by  the  sin  of  making  the  golden  calf — 
although  the  Talmud  mfirks  that,  if  Israel  had  continued  in  that 
Angelic  state,  the  nation  would  have  ceased  with  that  generation.* 
Thus  there  were  two  divergent  opinions — the  one  ascribing  death  to 
personal,  the  other  tracing  it  to  Adam's  guilt.' 


Ab.Zar. 


'  Thej  are :  the  shining  splendour  of 
his  person,  even  his  heels  being  like  suns ; 
his  gigantic  size,  from  east  to  west,  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  the  spontaneous  splendid 
products  of  the  ground,  and  of  all  fruit- 
trees;  an  infinitely  greater  measure  of 
light  on  the  part  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
and,  finally,  endless  duration  of  life  (Ber. 
R.  12.  ed.  Warsh.  p.  24  b ;  Ber.  R.  21 ; 
Sanh.  38  b;  Chag.  12  a ;  and  for  their  resto- 
ration by  the  Messiah,  Bern.  B.  13). 

'  By  a  most  ingenious  theological  artifice 
the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  and  that  of 
I>and  are  made  matter  for  thanksgiving; 


the  one  as  showing  that,  even  if  the  whole 
people  sinned,  God  was  willing  to  forgive; 
the  other  as  proving,  that  God  graciously 
condescended  to  each  individual  sinner, 
and  that  to  each  the  door  of  repentance 
was  open. 

*  In  the  Talmud  (Shabb.  55  a  and  b)  each 
view  is  supported  in  discussion,  the  one 
by  a  reference  to  Ezek.  zviii.  20,  the 
other  to  Eccles.  iz.  2  (comp.  also  Siphr6 
on  Deut.  zxzii.  49).  The  fiuial  conclusion, 
however,  greatly  inclines  towards  the 
connection  between  death  and  the  fall 
(Bee  eepedally  the  clear  statement  in 
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When,  however,  we  pass  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  sequences     OHAP. 
of  the  fihll,  our  Jewish  authorities  wholly  fail  us.    They  teach,  that        ▼ 
Tnan  is  created  with  two  inclinations — that  to  evil  (the  TeUer  harra)^ 
and  that  to  good ;*  the  first  working  in  him  from  tiie  beginning,  the  pI^S^U 
latter  coming  gradually  in  course  of  time.^    Yet,  so  far  from  guilt  ?J^,VfN 
attaching  to  the  Yetser  horray  its  existence  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  }^'^iJ*5jJ*JSj 
the  world  is  to  continue.®    In  fact,  as  the  Talmud  expressly  teaches,^  w;&!5I.mS 
the  evil  desire  or  impulse  was  created  by  Grod  Himself;  while  it  is  •bv.b.s.^ 
also  asserted*  that,  on  seeing  the  consequences,  God  actually  repented  '^•'•*^«  " 
having  done  so.     This  gives  quite  another  character  to  sin,  as  due  to  ndYaikiA 
causes  for  which  no  blame  attaches  to  man.^    On  the  other  hand,  as  ,^  ^^ 
it  is  in  the  power  of  each  wholly  to  overcome  sin,  and  to  gain  life  by  $JL^  ^ 
study  and  works ;'  as  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai  had  actually  got  rid  of  ix*xn^M 
the  Yetser  fiorra;  and  as  there  had  been  those,  who  were  entirely  xidd.io»  ' 
righteous,^' — there  scarcely  remains  any  moral  sequence  of  Adam's  &11  JjJ^^ 
to  be  considered.     Similarly,  the  Apocrypha  are  silent  on  the  subject,  ^gyy; 
the  only  exception  being  the  very  strong  language  used  in  11.  EsdraSi  ioom|^  iv. 
which  dates  after  the  Christian  era.^^ 

4.  In  the  absence  of  felt  need  of  delivorance  fit)m  sin,  we  can 
understand,  how  Rabbinic  tradition  found  no  place  for  the  Priestly 
office  of  the  Messiah,  and  how  even  His  claims  to  be  the  Prophet  of 
E[is  people  are  almost  entirely  overshadowed  by  His  appearance  as 
their  King  and  Deliverer.     This,  indeed,  was  the  ever-present  want, 
pressing  the  more  heavily  as  Israel's  national  sufierings  seemed  almost 
inexplicable,  while  they  contrasted  so  sharply  with  the  glory  expected 
by  the  Rabbis.     Whence  these  sufferings?    From  sin^ — national  sin;  kjcuLA* 
the  idolatry  of  former  times ;  ^  the  prevalence  of  crimes  and  vices ;  the  i  oitt.  f  « 
dereliction  of  God's  ordinances ; "  the  neglect  of  instruction,  of  study,  ■  aiti  88 « 
and  of  proper  practice  of  His  Law ;  and,  in  later  days,  the  love  of 
money  and  party  strife.*^    But  the  seventy  years*  captivity  had  ceasedy  ■  Jer. 
why  not  the  present  dispersion?    Because  hypocrisy  had  been  added  TomASA, 
to  all  other  sins;^  because  there  had  not  been  proper  repentance ;'  other 


88,86;  ir. 
80;  Mid 

▼U.48^ 


Debar.  B.  9,  ed.  Wareh.,  p.  20  a).  This 
view  is  also  supported  by  such  passages 
in  the  Apocrypha  as  Wisdom  ii.  23,  24 ; 
iii.  1,  kc ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Bcclus. 
zv.  11-17  seems  rather  to  point  in  a 
different  direction. 

'  There  can  be  no  question  that,  despite 
its  strong  polemical  tendency  against 
Christianity,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras 
(n.  Esdras  in  our  Apocrypha),  written  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
is  deeply  tinged  with  Ohiistian  doctrine. 


Of  course,  the  first  two  and  the  last  two 
chapters  in  our  Apocryphal  II.  Esdras  are 
later  spurious  additions  of  Christian  au- 
thorship. But  in  proof  of  the  influence  of 
the  Chnstian  teaching  on  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Esdras  we  may  call  atten- 
tion, besides  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  to  the  remarkable  appli- 
cation to  Israel  of  such  N.T.  ezpressiona 
as  *the  firstborn,*  the  'only-begotten,' 
and  the  '  well-beloved '  (lY.  Esdras  vi  68 
—in  ova  Apocr.  IL  Esdras  iv.  68> 


•Ycmm9h 

yJer. 
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because  of  the  half-heartedness  of  the  Jewish  proselytes ;  beoanse  of 
improper  marriages,  and  other  evil  customs  ;*  and  because  of  the  gross 
dissoluteness  of  certain  cities.^  The  consequences  appeared  not  only 
in  the  political  condition  of  Israel,  but  in  the  land  itself,  in  the 
absence  of  rain  and  dew,  of  fruitfulness,  and  of  plenty ;  in  the  general 
disorder  of  society ;  the  cessation  of  piety  and  of  religious  study ;  and 
the  silence  of  prophecy.^  As  significantly  summed  up,  Israel  was 
without  Priesthood,  without  law,  without  Grod.^  Nay,  the  world  it^ 
•elf  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  In  a 
rery  ^markable  passage,*  where  it  is  explained,  that  the  seventy 
bullocks  offered  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  were  for  the  nations 
of  the  world,  B.  Jochanan  deplores  their  fate,  since  while  the  Temple 
had  stood  the  altar  had  atoned  for  the  Gentiles,  but  who  was  now  to 
do  so  ?  The  light,  which  had  shone  from  out  the  Temple  windows 
into  the  world,  had  been  extinguished/  Indeed,  but  for  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Angels  the  world  would  now  be  destroyed.'  In  the 
poetic  language  of  the  time,  the  heavens,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  trees 
and  mountains,  even  the  Angels,  mourned  over  the  desolation  of  the 
Temple,^  and  the  very  Angelic  hosts  had  since  been  diminished.^ 
But,  though  the  Divine  Presence  had  been  withdrawn,  it  still 
lingered  near  His  own;  it  had  followed  them  in  all  their  banish- 
ments; it  had  suffered  with  them  in  all  their  sorrows.'  It  is  a  touch- 
ing legend,  which  represents  the  Shekhinah  as  still  lingering  over  the 
western  wall  of  the  Temple^ — the  only  one  supposed  to  be  still  stand- 
ing.' Nay,  in  language  still  bolder,  and  which  cannot  be  fully  repro- 
duced, Ood  Himself  is  represented  as  mourning  over  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple.  He  has  not  entered  His  Palace  since  then,  and  EUs  hair 
is  wet  with  the  dew.^  He  weeps  over  His  children  and  their  desolate- 
ness,"*  and  displays  in  the  heavens  tokens  of  mourning,  corresponding 
to  those  which  an  earthly  monarch  would  show." 

All  this  is  to  be  gloriously  set  right,  when  the  Lord  tumeth  the 
captivity  of  Zion,  and  the  Messiah  cometh.  But  when  mwy  He  be 
esffpectedj  and  what  are  the  signs  of  His  coming  ?  Or  perhaps  the 
question  should  thus  be  put:  Why  a/re  the  redemption  of  Israel 
and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  so  unaccountably  delayed  f    It  is  here 


>  This  is  ihfi  Pcsiqta,  not  that  which  ia 
generaUy  qaoted  either  as  Habbathi  or 
Sutarta, 

*  This  in  very  many  Bahbinical  pas- 
sages.    Comp.  CatteUi^  H  Messia,  p.  17S, 
note  4. 
.  '  In  proof  they  appeal  to  suoh  passages 


as  2  Chr.  tU.  16 ;  Ps.  iU.  4;  Cant  it  9, 
proving  it  even  from  the  decree  of  Ojroa 
(Ezra  i.  8,  4),  in  which  God  is  spoken  of 
as  still  in  desolate  Jemsalem. 

*  The  passage  from  Talkut  on  Is.  Ix.  1 
is  quoted  in  full  in  Appendix  IX. 
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that  the  Synagogue  fiiids  itself  in  presence  of  an  insoluble  mysteiy.     OHAP. 
The  explanations  attempted  are,  confessedly,  guesses,  or  rather  at*        ▼ 
tempts  to  evade  the  issue.    The  only  course  left  is,  authoritatively  '■""^'     ' 
to  impose  silence  on  aU  such  inquiries — the  silence,  as  they  would  put 
it,  of  implicit,  mournful  submission  to  the  inexplicable,  in  faith  that 
somehow,  when  least  expected,  deliverance  would  come;  or,  as  we 
would  put  it,  the  silence  of  ever-recurring  disappointment  and  despair. 
Thus  the  grand  hope  of  the  Synagogue  is,  as  it  were,  written  in  an 
epitaph  on  a  broken  tombstone,  to  be  repeated  by  the  thousands  who, 
for  these  long  centuries,  have  washed  the  ruins  of  the  Sanctuary  with 
unavailing  tears. 

5.  Why  delayeth  the  Messiah  His  coming  f    Since  the  brief  and 
broken  sunshine  of  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  sky  over* 
head  has  ever  grown  darker,  nor  have  even  the  terrible  storms,  which 
have  burst  over  Israel,  reft  the  canopy  of  cloud.    The  first  captivity 
passed,  why  not  the  second  ?    This  is  the  piainful  question  ever  and 
again  discussed  by  the  Babbis.*    Can  they  mean  it  seriously,  that  the  •  j«. 
sins  of  the  second,  are  more  grievous  than  those  which  caused  the  e^lbotpw 
first  dispersion ;  or  that  they  of  the  first  captivity  repented,  but  not  mrt;  sanh. 
they  of  the  second?    What  constitutes  this  repentance  which  yet 
remains  to  be  made?    But  the  reasoning  becomes  absolutely  self- 
contradictory  when,  together  with  the  assertion  that,  if  Israel  re*- 
pented  but  one  day,  the  Messiah  would  come,*  we  are  told,  that  Israel  oJ^^;.**J^  . 
will  not  repent  till  Elijah  comes.^    Besides,  bold  as  the  language  is,  J%7^^ 
there  is  truth  in  the  expostulation,  which  the  Midrash^  puts  into  the  swih.w« 
mouth  of  the  congregation  of  Israel :  '  Lord  of  the  world,  it  depends  B^ei.4S, 
on  Thee  that  we  repent.'     Such  truth,  that,  although  at  first  the  4  q^  j^,^  ^ 
Divine  reply  is  a  repetition  of  Zechar.  i.  3,  yet,  when  Israel  reiterates  ^'Jji.  tou 
the  words,  *  Turn  Thou  us  unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned,*  ***•?•  ^^ « 
supporting  them  by  Ps.  Ixxxv.  4,  the  argument  proves  unanswerable. 

Other  conditions  of  Israel's  deliverance  are,  indeed,  mentioned. 
But  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  Synagogue  as  seriously  making  the 
coming  of  Messiah  dependent  on  their  realisation.    Among  the  most 
touching  of  these  is  a  beautiful  passage  (almost  reminding  us  of  Heb. 
xi.),  in  which  Israel's  future  deliverance  is  described  as  the  reward  of  •tmoIuoh 
faith.*     Similarly  beautiful  is  the  thought,'  that,  when  God  redeems  S'wmh. 
Israel,  it  will  be  amidst   their  weeping.*     But  neither  can  this  be  J^V^* 
regarded  as  the  condition  of  Messiah's  coming  j  nor  yet  such  gene-  ^cxxt  9 
ralities  as  the  observance  of  the  Law,  or  of  some  special  command-  oeDTJllj.*^ 
ments.     The  very  variety  of  suggestions**'  shows,  how  utterly  unable  t^h!w^fc 
I  The  reader  wiU  find  these  discussions  summarised  at  the  oloee  of  Appendix  IX.      ^  * 
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BOOK     the  Synagogue  felt  to  indicate  any  condition  to  be  folfiUed  by  Israel. 
U        Such  vagae  statements,  as  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  depended  on 
'      ■      '  the  merits  of  the  patriarchs,  or  on  that  of  one  of  them,  cannot  help 
•  Buih.N«    OS  to  a  solution  ;  and  the  long  discussion  in  the  Talmud*  leaves  no 
V  doubt,  that  the  final  and  most  sober  opinion  was,  that  the  time  of 

Messiah's  coming  depended  not  on  repentance,  nor  any  other  condi- 
tion, but  on  the  mercy  of  Grod,  when  the  time  fixed  had  arrived. 
But  even  so,  we  are  again  thrown  into  doubt  by  the  statement,  that 
it  might  be  either  hastened  or  retarded  by  Israel's  bearing! » 

In  these  circumstances,  any  attempt  at  determining  the  date  of 
Messiah's  coming  would  be  even  more  hypothetical  than  such  calcula- 
tions generally  are.'    Guesses  on  the  subject  could  only  be  grounded 
on  imaginary  symboliflms.     Of  such  we  have  examples  in  the  Talmud.* 
Thus,  some  fixed  the  date  at  4000  years  after  the  Creation — curiously 
enough,  about  the  era  of  Christ — ^though  Israel's  sin  had  blotted  out 
the  whole  past  from  the  reckoning;  others  at  4291  from  the  Crea- 
» flub.  97 »  tion;^  others  again  expected  it  at  the  beginning,  or  end,  of  the 
eighty-fifth  Jubilee— with  this  proviso,  that  it  would  not  take  place 
earlier ;  and  so  on,  through  equally  groundless  conjectures.     A  com- 
paratively late  work  speaks  of  five  monarchies — Babylon,  Medo-Persia, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Ishmael.     During  the  last  of  these  God  would 
•pira«d0      hear  the  cry  of  Israel,^  and  the  Messiah  come,  aiter  a  terrible  war 
•a.  a.  10       between  Rome  and  Ishmael  (the  West  and  the  East).^    But  as  the 
rule  of  these  monarchies  was  to  last  altogether  one  day  (=1000 
•oomtt.        years),  less  two-thirds  of  an  hour  (1  hour  =83^  years),*  it  would 
WiqAdeR,    fQiiQ^^  that  their  domination  would  last  944J  years.*     Again,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  tradition,  the  rule  of  Babylon  had  lasted  70,  that  of 
Medo-Persia  84,  and  that  of  Greece  180  years,  leaving  660^  years  for 
Rome  and  Ishmael.     Thus  the  date  for  the  expected  Advent  of  the 
Messiah  would  have  been  about  661  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
or  about  the  year  729  of  the  Christian  era.^ 

In  the  category  of  guesses  we  must  also  place  such  vague  state- 
ments, as  that  the  Messiah  would  come,  when  all  were  righteous,  or 
all  wicked;  or  else  nine  months  after  the  empire  of  Rome  had  ex- 

'  See,   on    the    whole   subject,    also  from  Sanh. 

Debar.  B.  2.  *  Pira6  de  B.  El.  28.    The  reasoning  by 

'  We  pat  aside,  as  nniveiBallj  repn-  which  this  duration  of  the  monarchies  is 
diated,  Uie   opinion   expressed  by  one  derived  from  Lament.  L  13   and  Zech. 
Babbi,  that   IsraeFs   Messianio  era  wais  xiv.  7,  is  a  very  cnrioos  specimen  of  Bab- 
past,  the  promises  having  been  fnlfiUed  binic  argumentation, 
in  King  Hezekiah  (Sanh.  98  ^ ;  99  a).  *  Oomp.  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Yortr.,  p.  277. 

'  See,  in  Appendix  IX.  the  extracts 
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tended  OYer  the  whole  world  ;*  or  when  all  the  sonls,  predestined  to     CHAP, 
inhabit  bodies,  had  been  on  earth.^    But  as,  after  years  of  unrelieved        V 
Bofferings,  the  Synagogue  had  to  acknowledge  that,  one  by  one,  all  T^^^^, 
the  terms  had  passed,  and  as  despair  settled  on  the  heart  of  Israel,  it  ^Ah.  z. 6«; 
came  to  be  generally  thought,  that  the  time  of  Messiah's  Advent 
could  not  be  known  beforehand,®  and  that  speculation  on  the  subject  JJSISfon. 
was  dangerous,  sinful,  even  damnable.     The  time  of  the  end  had,  ^^^ 
indeed,  been  revealed  to  two  sons  of  Adam,  Jacob  and  David ;  but 
neither  of  them  had  been  allowed  to  make  it  known.'*    In  view  of  J^^J^J^ 
this,  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  symbolical,  though  !^4fiJ^{^ 
significant  guess,  when  the  future  redemption  of  Israel  is  expected  |^  ^* 
on  the  Paschal  Day,  the  1 5th  of  Nisan.**  »»****» 

6.  We  now  approach  this  most  difficult  and  delicate  question :  ed.  Baber, 
What  was  the  expectation  of  the  ancient  Synagogue,  as  regarded  sopber.zk 
the  Nature,  Person,  and  qualifications  of  the  Messiah  ?    In  answer-  shiriulshir. 
ing  it — not  at  present  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  from  the  views  wanh.  tol 
expressed  in  Rabbinic  literature,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from      ^ 
the  Gospel-narratives,  from  those  cherished  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Christ — two  inferences  seem  evident.   First,  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Per- 
sonality, and  of  the  union  of  the  two  Natures  in  the  Messiah,  seems 
to  have  been  foreign  to  the  Jewish  auditory  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  even  at  first  to  His  disciples.     Secondly,  they  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  Messiah  as  far  above  the  ordinary  human,  royal,  pro- 
phetic, and  even  Angelic  type,  to  such  extent,  that  the  boundary-line 
separating  it  from  Divine  Personality  is  of  the  narrowest,  so  that, 
when  the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  Messianic  manifestation  in 
Jesus  burst  on  their  minds,  this  boundary-line  was  easily,  almost 
naturally,  overstepped,  and  those  who  would  have  shrunk  from  fram- 
ing their  belief  in  such  dogmatic  form,  readily  owned  and  worshipped 
Him  as  the  Son  of  God.     Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  even  taking 
the  highest  view  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.      For  here  also  the 
principle  applies,  which  underlies  one  of  St.  Paul's  most  wide-reaching 
utterances:     *We   prophesy  in   part*'  (i/c   ^pov9  irpoifyqrevofjLUv),^  «i0or. 
In  the  nature  of  it,  all  prophecy  presents  but  disjecta  membra^  and 
it  almost  seems,  as  if  we  had  to  take  our  stand  in  the  prophet's  valley 
of  vision  (Ezek.  xxxvii.),  waiting  till,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Lord, 

*  See  Appendix  IX.  would  add,  that  there  is  always  a  *  here- 
'  Solitary  opinions,  however,  place  the      after '  of   further  development    in  the 

future  redemption  in  the  month  Tishri  history  of  the  individual  believer,  as  in 

(Tanch.  on  Ex.  idi.  37,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  81  b,  that  of  the  Church — growing  brighter 

line  2  from  bottom).  and  brighter,  with    increased   spiritual 

*  See  the  telling  remarks  of  Oehler  in  communication  and   knowledge,  till  at 
Ber%c^$  Beal-EnoykL,  voL  ix.  p.  ilT.    W«  last  the  perfect  light  is  reached. 
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BOOK     the  scattered  bones  should  be  joined  into  a  body,  to  which  the  breath 
n        of  the  Spirit  would  give  life. 

These  two  inferences,  derived  fix)m  the  Gospel-narratives,  are  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  whole  line  of  ancient  Jewish  teaching. 
Beginning  with  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Genesis  xlix.  10,  and  espe- 
cially of  Numbers  xxiv.  7,  17,  we  gather,  that  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Messiah^  was  higher  than  any  that  is  earthly,  and  destined  to  subdue 
them  all.  But  the  rendering  of  Psalm  Ixxii.  5,  7  ;  Psalm  ex.  3  ;  and 
especially  of  Isaiah  ix.,  carries  us  much  farther.  They  convey  the  idea, 
that  the  existence  of  this  Messiah  was  regarded  as  premundane 
(before  the  moon,*  before  the  morning-star^*),  and  eternal,"  and  His 
Person  and  dignity  as  superior  to  that  of  men  and  Angels :  *  the 
Angel  of  the  Great  Council,*'*  probably  *the  Angel  of  the  Face' — a 
view  fully  confirmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  Targum.'  The  silence 
of  the  Apocrypha  about  the  Person  of  the  Messiah  is  so  strange,  as 
to  be  scarcely  explained  by  the  consideration,  that  those  books  were 
composed  when  the  need  of  a  Messiah  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
was  not  painfully  felt.^  All  the  more  striking  are  the  allusions  in 
the  Pseudepigraphic  Writings,  although  these  also  do  not  carry  us 
beyond  our  two  inferences.  Thus,  the  third  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
— which,  with  few  exceptions,®  dates  from  more  than  a  century  and 
▼T.  Mi-ao7  a  half  before  Christ — presents  a  picture  of  Messianic  times,®  generally 
admitted  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  Virgil's  description  of  the  Golden 
Age,  and  of  similar  heathen  expectations.  In  these  Oracles,  170 
years  before  Christ,  the  Messiah  is  *  the  King  sent  from  heaven '  who 
'TT.f85, J86  would  'judge  every  man  in  blood  and  splendour  of  fire.''  Similarly, 
the  vision  of  Messianic  times  opens  with  a  reference  to  *the  King 
Whom  Ood  will  send  from  the  ffwn.'*®     That  a  superhuman  King- 


tT  65S 


*  No  reasonable  doubt  can  be  left  on 
the  mind,  that  the  LXX.  translators  have 
here  the  Messiah  in  view. 

*  The  criticism  of  Mr.  Dmmmond  on 
these  three  passages  (Jewish  Messiah,  pp. 
290,  291)  cannot  be  supported  on  critical 
grounds. 

■  Three,  if  not  four,  different  render- 
ings of  the  Targ^m  on  Is.  ix.  6  are  possi- 
ble. But  the  minimum  conveyed  to  my 
mind  implies  the  premundane  existence, 
the  eternal  continuance,  and  the  super- 
human dignity  of  the  Messiah.  (See  also 
the  Targum  on  Micah  v.  2.) 

*  This  is  the  view  of  6hHmmy  and  more 
fully  carried  out  by  OehUr.  The  argu- 
ment of  Hengstenberg,  that  the  mention  of 
such  a  Messiah  was  restrained  from  fear 


of  the  heathen,  does  not  deserve  serious 
refutation. 

*  These  exceptions  are,  according  to 
Friedlieh  (Die  SibyUin.  Weissag.)  tv. 
1-46,  w.  47-96  (dating  from  40-31  before 
Christ),  and  w.  818-828.  On  the  subject 
generally,  see  our  previous  remarks  in 
Book  I. 

•  Mr.  Drummond  defends  (at  pp.  274, 
276)  Holt£mann*s  view,  that  the  expres- 
sion applies  to  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
although  at  p.  291  he  argues  on  the  op- 
posite supposition  that  the  text  refers  to 
the  Messiah.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, how  on  reading  the  whole  passage 
the  hypothesis  of  Holtzmann  could  be 
entertained.  While  referring  to  the  8rd 
Book  of  the  Sib.  Or.,  another  point  of 
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dfxn  of  eternal  daratioii,  such  as  this  viBion  paints,*  should  have  a     OHAP. 
saperhuiDan  King,  seems  almost  a  necessary  corollary.'  V 

Even  more  distinct  are  the  statements  in  the  so-called  *  Book  of         '' 
Enoch.'    Critics  are  substantially  agreed,  that  the  oldest  part  of  it  ^  » ch.  u 
dates  finom  between  150  and  130  B.C.*    The  part  next  in  date  is  full  SS^cy?^ 
of  Messianic  allusions ;  but,  as  a  certain  class  of  modem  writers  has 
ascribed  to  it  a  post-Christian  date,  and,  however  ungrounded,'  to 
Christian  authorship,  it  may  be  better  not  to  refer  to  it  in  the  present 
argument,  the  more  so  as  we  have  other  testimony  from  the  time  of 
Herod.     Not  to  speak,  therefore,  of  such  peculiar  designations  of  the 
Messiah  as  *  the  Woman's  Son,' «  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  ^  <  the  Elect,'  and  •  ixu.  • 
^  the  Just  One,'  we  mark  that  the  Messiah  is  expressly  designated  in  ziTm.?; 
the  oldest  pcnrtion  as  '  the  Son  of  God  '  (^  I  and  My  Son  ').•    That 
this  implies,  not,  indeed,  essential  Sonship,  but  infinite  superiority  over 
all   other  servants   of  God,   and  rule  over  them,  appears  from  the 
mystic  description  of  the  Messiah  as  '  the  first  of  the  [now  changed] 
white  bulls,'  '  the  great  Animal  among  them,  having  great  and  black 


IziL  7 ;  Ixiz. 
S9 

•OY.l 


considerable  interest  deserves  notice. 
Aoooiding  to  the  theory  which  i^ces 
the  aatborship  of  Daniel  in  the  time  of 
Antiochos  Epiphanes— or  say  about  165 
B.O. — the  *  fourth  kingdom  *  of  Daniel 
must  be  the  Grecian.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  certainly  was  not  the  view 
entertained  by  Apocalypts  of  the  year 
165,  since  the  3rd  Book  of  the  Sib.  Or., 
which  dates  from  jtrecUely  that  period^ 
not  only  takes  notice  of  the  rising  power 
of  Borne,  but  anticipates  the  destruction 
of  the  Grecian  Empire  by  Rome,  which 
is  torn  is  to  be  vanquished  by  Israel 
(w.  176-195  ;  520-544  ;  638-807).  This 
most  important  fact  would  require  to  be 
aooounted  for  by  the  opponents  of  the 
anihenticity  of  Daniel. 

'  I  have  purposely  omitted  all  refer- 
ences to  controverted  passages.  But  see 
Langeuy  D.  Judenth.  in  Palest,  pp.  401  &c. 

*  The  next  oldest  portion,  consisting  of 
the  so-called  Similitudes  (ch.  xxxvii.- 
bad.),  excepting  what  are  termed  *  the 
Noachic '  parts,  dates  from  about  the  time 
of  Herod  the  Great. 

•  Sehurer  (Lehrb.  d.  Neutest.  Zeitg. 
pp.  534,  535)  has,  I  think,  conclusively 
shown  that  this  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  is  of  Jewish  authorship,  and  ■pre- 
Chriitian  date.  If  so,  it  were  deeply 
interesting  to  follow  its  account  of  the 
Messiah.  He  appears  by  the  side  of  the 
Ancient  of   Days,  His  face  like  the  ap- 


pearance of  a  man,  and  yet  so  lovely, 
like  that  of  one  of  the  holy  Angels.  This 
*  Son  of  Man '  has,  and  with  Him  dwells, 
all  righteousness ;  He  reveals  the  treasures 
of  all  that  is  hidden,  being  chosen  by  the 
Lord,  is  superior  to  all,  and  destined  to 
subdue  and  destroy  all  the  powers  and 
kingdoms  of  wickedness  (ch.  xlvi.).  Al- 
though only  revealed  at  the  last,  His 
Name  had  been  named  before  God,  be- 
fore sun  or  stars  were  created.  He  is 
the  staff  on  which  the  righteous  leaB, 
the  light  of  nations,  and  the  hope  of  all 
who  mourn  in  spirit.  All  are  to  bow 
down  before  Him,  and  adore  Him,  and 
for  this  He  was  chosen  and  hidden  with 
God  before  the  world  was  created,  and 
will  continue  before  Him  for  ever  (ch. 
xlviii.).  This  *  Elect  One'  is  to  sit  on 
the  throne  of  glory,  and  dwell  among 
His  saints.  Heaven  and  earth  would 
be  removed,  and  only  the  saints  would 
abide  on  the  renewed  earth  (ch.  xlv.). 
He  is  mighty  in  all  the  secrets  of  right- 
eousness, and  unrighteousness  would  flee 
as  a  shadow,  because  His  glory  lasted 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  His  power 
from  genenition  to  generation  (ch.  xlix.). 
Then  would  the  earth.  Hades,  and  hell 
give  up  their  dead,  and  Messiah,  sitting 
on  His  tlirone,  would  select  and  own  the 
jnst,  and  open  up  all  secrets  of  wisdom, 
amidst  the  universal  joy  of  ransoioMl 
earth  (ch.  11.,  bd.,  lxS.)i 
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horns  on  His  head '  * — Whom  ^  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  all  the 
fowls  of  heaven  dread,  and  to  Whom  they  cry  at  all  times.' 

Still  more  explicit  is  that  beantifiil  collection  of  eighteen  Psalms, 
dating  from  about  half  a  ^century  before  Christ,  which  bears  the  name 
of '  the  Psalter  of  Solomon.'  A  chaste  anticipation  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  ^  is  followed  by  a  full  description  of  its  need  and  its  bless- 
ings,® to  which  the  concluding  Psalm  ^  forms  an  apt  epilogue.  The 
King  Who  reigns  is  of  the  house  of  David.*  He  is  the  Son  of  David, 
Who  comes  at  the  time  known  to  God  only,  to  reign  over  Israel.^ 
He  is  a  righteous  King,  taught  of  God.<  He  is  Christ  the  Lord 
{XpiaT09  Kvpio9y^  exactly  as  in  the  LXX.  translation  of  Lamentations 
iv.  20).  *  He  is  pure  from  sin^  which  qualifies  Him  for  ruling  His 
people,  and  banishing  sinners  by  His  word.^  ^  Never  in  His  days  will 
He  be  infirm  towards  His  God,  since  God  renders  Him  strong  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  wise  in  counsel,  with  might  and  righteousness  Q  mighty 
in  deed  and  word ').  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  being  upon  Him,  He 
does  not  fail.'^  ^  This  is  the  beauty  of  the  King  of  Israel,  Whom  God 
hath  chosen,  to  set  Him  over  the  house  of  Israel  to  rule  it.'  ^  Thus 
invincible,  not  by  outward  might,  but  in  His  God,  He  will  bring  His 
people  the  blessings  of  restoration  to  their  tribal  possessions,  and  of 
righteousness,  but  break  in  pieces  His  enemies,  not  by  outward  weapons, 
but  by  the  word  of  His  mouth;  purify  Jerusalem,  and  judge  the 
nations,  who  will  be  subject  to  His  rule,  and  behold  and  own  His  glory .^ 
Manifestly,  this  is  not  an  earthly  Kingdom,  nor  yet  an  earthly  King. 

If  we  now  turn  to  works  dating  after  the  Christian  era,  we  would 
naturally  expect  them,  either  simply  to  reproduce  earlier  opinions,  or, 
from  opposition  to  Christ,  to  present  the  Messiah  in  a  less  exalted 
manner.*  But  since,  strange  to  say,  they  even  more  strongly  assert 
the  high  dignity  of  the  Messiah,  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  this 
as  the  rooted  belief  of  the  Synagogue.'  This  estimate  of  the  Messiah 
may  be  gathered  from  IV  Esdras,^'  with  which  the  kindred  picture  of 


*  In  iUnstration  of  this  tendency  we 
may  qaote  the  following,  evidently 
polemical  saying  of  B.  Abhabu,  *  If  any 
man  saith  to  thee,  "  I  am  God,**  he  is  a 
liar ;  *<  I  am  the  Son  of  Man,"  he  will  at 
last  repent  of  it ;  "I  go  up  to  heaven," 
hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  make  it 
good  ?  *  [or,  he  hath  said,  and  shall  not 
make  it  good]  ( Jer.  Taan.  p.  65  h  Hne  7 
from  bottom).  This  B.  Abbahu  (279-320 
of  our  era)  seems  to  have  largely  engaged 
in  controyersy  with  Jewish  Christians. 
Thus  be  fought  to  argue  agaiiist  the 


Sonsbip  of  Christ,  by  commenting,  as 
follows,  on  Is.  xliv.  6  r  *  *•  I  am  the  first " 
— becaose  He  has  no  father ;  *'  I  am  the 
last  "—because  He  has  no  Son ;  **  and  be- 
side Me  there  is  no  God  " — because  Ho  has 
no  brother  (equal)*  (ShenL  R.  29,  ed. 
Warsh.  vol.  ii.  p.  41  a,  line  8  from  bottom). 

'It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Dmmmond  shonld  have  upagined 
that  the  question  oonld  be  so  easily 
settled  on  the  premisses  which  he 
presents. 

'  Ihe  4th  Book  of  Ssdcaa  (inooi  Apoot 
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the  Meaaiah  and  His  reign  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Barnch  *  may  be     OHAP. 
oompared.    But  even  in  strictly  Babbinic  documents,  the  prefmundamSj        V 
if  not  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Messiah  appears  as  matter  of  com-         '  ~ 
mon  belief.     Such  is  the  view  expressed  in  the  Targom  on  Is.  ix.  6,  iniT. 
and  in  that  on  Micah  v.  2.     But  the  Midrash  oi^  Prov.  viii.  9  ^  ex-  ^^J^"^ 
pressly  mentions  the  Messiah  among  the  seven  things  created  before 
the  world.  ^    The  passage  is  the  more  important,  as  it  throws  light  on 
quite  a  series  of  others,  in  which  the  Name  of  the  Messiah  is  said  to  , 

have  been  created  before  the  world.^^    Even  if  this  were  an  ideal  *%it^  * 

B.IL  t; 

conception,  it  would  inrove  the  Messiah  to  be  elevated  above  the  ordi-  ^^-f^Jf*- 
nary  conditions  of  humanity.  But  it  means  much  more  than  this,  S?.'£!f*'* 
since  not  only  the  existence  of  the  Messiah  lomst  before  His  actual  S- 1;' 

Tuieh.  on 

appearance,  but  His  premundans  state  are  clearly  taught  in  other  ^^"^^^ 
places.     In  the  Talmud  ^  it  is  not  only  implied,  that  the  Messiah  may  ▼oi.^p.Mt^ 
already  be  among  the  living,  but  a  strange  story  is  related,  according  twttom* 
to  which  He  had  actually  been  bom  in  the  royal  palace  at  Bethlehem,  u/i^'pfT* 
bore  the  name  Menaehem  (Comforter),  was  discovered  by  one  B.  Judan* 
through  a  peculiar  device,  but  had  been  carried  away  by  a  storm. 
Similarly,  the  Babylon  Talmud  represents  Him  as  sitting  at  the 
gate  of  Imperial   Home.*    In   general,  the  idea  of  the    Messiah's  •suih.seff; 
appearance  and  concealment  is  familiar  to  Jewish  tradition.^    But  Jenu^Tkrs. 
the  Babbisffo  much  farther  back,  and  declare  that  from  the  time  of  4S;  Pirq« 

Aa  h.  id  m 

Judah's  marriage,'  ^  God  busied  Himself  with  creating  the  light  of  and  other 


the  Messiah,'  it  being  significantly  added  that,  *  before  the  first  op-  r  gee  for 

pressor  [Pharaoh]  was  bom,  the  final  Deliverer  [Messiah,  the  Son  of  p|^£^ed. 

David]  was  already  bom.'  ^     In  another  passage  the  Messiah  is  ex-  Jj^j?*  ^ 

pressly  identified  with  Ananiy^  and  therefore  represented  as  pre-existent  «  g«l 

long  before  His  actual  manifestation.*^     The  same  inference  may  be  h  Ber.  r.  m, 

drawn  from  His  emphatic  designation  as  the  First.™    Lastly,  in  Yalkut  Jl^iJJ Y^' 

on  Is.  Ix.,  the  words  '  In  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light '  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9)  are  •  Mentioned 

in  1  Chr.  ilL 

n.  Bsdraa)  dates  from  the  end  of  the  first      came  into  His  Mind  to  create  them  (the  ^^^ 

centoiy  of  our  era — and   so    does   the      Fathers,   Israel,  the    Temple,  and    the  Toiedoth, 

Apocalypse  of  Bamch.  Name  of  the  Messiah).  14,  ed. 

*  These  are:    the  Throne    of   Glory,          *  In  Tanch.  seven  things  are  enumerated  S^****** 
Messiah  the   King,   the  Torah,   (ideal)      (the  six  as  in  Ber.  R.,  with  the  addition  of  ,  -^  ^  ^ 
Israel,    the    Temple,   repentance,    and      repentance), 'and  some  say:  also  Paradise  ^l^/WaniL 
Qehemia.                                                          and  Gehenna.'  p.  114  6 ; 

*  In  Pirq6  de  R.  El.  and  the  other          *  In  that  passage  the  time  of  Messiah's  YAvrikni 
authorities  these  seven  things  are :   the      concealment  is   calculated   at  forty-five  yf  v!^MiL 
Torah,  (Gehenna,  Paradise,  the  Throne      days,  from  a  comparison  of  Dan.  zii.  11  p.  47  a*; 
of   Glory,  the   Temple,  repentance,  and      with  v.  12.  ra.  f  a 
the  Name  of  the  Messiah.                                   *  The   comment    on    this   passage    is 

*  In  Ber.  B.  six  things  are  mentioned :  curiously  mystical,  hut  clearly  Implies 
two  actually  created  (the  Torah  and  not  only  the  pre-ezistence,  but  the  super- 
Ibe  Thxtne  ot  Glory),  and  four  which      human  character  of  the  Maariah. 
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BOOK  explained  as  meaning,  ihafc  this  is  the  light  of  the  Messiah, — ^the  same 
n  which  Gkxl  had  at  the  first  pronounced  to  be  very  good,  and  which, 
^^  •  before  the  world  was  created,  He  had  hid  beneath  the  throne  of  His 
glory  for  the  Messiah  and  His  age.  When  Satan  asked  for  whom  it 
was  reserved,  he  was  told  that  it  was  destined  for  Him  Who  would 
put  him  to  shame,  and  destroy  him.  And  when,  at  his  request,  he 
was  shown  the  Messiah,  he  fell  on  his  face  and  owned,  that  the 

•  ijaiknt  ii.    Messiah  would  in  the  future  cast  him  and  the  Gbntiles  into  Gehenna.* 

Whatever  else  may  be  inferred  from  it,  this  passage  clearly  implies  not 

only  the  pre-existence,  but  the  premundane  existence,  of  the  Messiah.* 

But,  indeed,  it  carries  us  much  farther.     For,  a  Messiah,  pre- 

existent,  in  the  Presence  of  Gbd,  and  destined  to  subdue  Satan  and 

cast  him  into  hell,  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  an  ordirumi  man. 

It  is  indeed  true  that,  as  the  history  of  Elijah,  so  that  of  the  Messiah 

is  throughout  compared  with  that  of  Moses,  the  *•  first '  with  ^  the  last 

Redeemer.'    As  Moses  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  so  the 

»sh«m.B.i,  Messiah  dwells  in  Rome  (or  Edom)  among  His  enemies.^    like  Moses 

ii.p.6»;       He  comes,   withdraws,   and  comes  again.®    Like  Moses  He  works 

Xkirya,  8.  '    deliverauce.     But  here  the  analogy  ceases,  for,  whereas  the  redemption 

u.  p.  soa      by  Moses  was  temporary  and  comparatively  small,  that  of  the  Messiah 

^j^^!^     would  be  eternal  and  absolute.    All  the  marvels  connected  with 

&i£!^^*  Moses  were  to  be  intensified  in  the  Messiah.    The  ass  on  which  the 

^^w.p.      Messiah  would  ride — and  this  humble  estate   was  only  caused  by 

«SMib,98«   Israel's  sin  ^ — would  be  not  only  that  on  which  Moses  had  come  back 

to  Egypt,  but  also  that  which  Abraham  had  used  when  he  went  to 

ofier  up  Isaac,  and  which  had  been  specially  created  on  the  eve  of  the 

•  Piiq«d«  world's  first  Sabbath.®  Similarly,  the  horns  of  the  ram  caught  in  the 
Lemu xi*Ma  thicket,  which  was  oflFered  instecid  of  Isaac,  were  destined  for  blowing 

— ^the  left  one  by  the  Almighty  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  right  and  larger 
one  by  the  Messiah,  when  He  would  gather  the  outcasts  of  Israel  (Is. 
'PiiqAOa  xxvii.  13).^  Again,  the  'rod'  of  the  Messiah  was  that  of  Aaron, 
p.sg'aT''*'  which  had  budded,  blossomed,  and  burst  into  fruit;  as  also  that  on 
i^B^iL  which  Jacob  had  leaned,  and  which,  through  Judah,  had  passed  to  all 
St2i*S?.  the- kings  of  Israel,  till  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.'  And  so  the 
J  PfcUxiL     principle  that '  the  later  Deliverer  would  be  like  the  first '  was  carried 

•  AocorOing  into  every  detail.  As  the  fi/rst  Deliverer  braught  down  the  Manna,  so  ihe 
oiftiueot  Messiah ;  ^  as  the  first  Deliverer  had  made  a  spring  of  water  to  rise^  so 
rSSxm)       would  the  second} 

Joel  lU.  le 
(Midr.on 
Scoles.  L  9, 

toL^*'^  *  ^^  whole  of  this  very  remarkable  passage  is  given  in  Appendix  TX^  in  the 
f^80»)  notes  on  Is.  zxv.  8 ;  Ix.  1 ;  bdv.  4;  Jer.  xzzi  8. 
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But  even  this  is  not  all.    That  the  Messiah  had,  without  any     CHAP, 
instmction,  attained  to  knowledge  of  God ;  *  and  that  He  had  received,         V 
directly  from  Him,  all  wisdom,  knowledge,  counsel,  and  grace,*  is'  ,^      '      ' 
comparatively  little,  since  the  same  was  claimed  for  Abraham,  Job,  ^  IV^ 
and  Hezekiah.     But  we  are  told  that,  when  God  showed  Moses  all  p* Ma 
his  successors,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  Messiah  ||^^°^  ^ 
equalled  that  of  all  the  others  together.^      The  Messiah  would  be  "Tauratcw 
'  greater  than  the  Patriarchs,'  higher  than  Moses,'  and  even  loftier  »▼<'•  i^ 
than  the  ministering  Angels,^     In  view  of  this  we  can  understand,  ^^  tf 
how  the  Midrash  on  Psalm  xxi.  3  should  apply  to  the  Messiah,  in  all  xoiSk!^  ilT 
its  litendity,  that  ^  God  would  set  His  own  crown  on  His  head,'  and  *iadr. 
dothe  Him  with  His  '  honour  and  majesty.'  It  is  only  consistent  that  wanh. 
the  same  Midrash  should  assign  to  the  Messiah  the  Divine  designations : 
^  Jehovah  is  a  Man  of  War,'  and  '  Jehovah  our  Righteousness.'  * 
One    other  quotation,   from    perhaps    the    most    spiritual    Jewish 
commentary,    must    be  added,   reminding  us    of  that   outburst  of 
adoring  wonder  which  once  greeted  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     The  pas- 
sage first  refers  to  the  seven  garments  with  which  God  successively 
robed   Himself — ^the  first  of   'honour  and  glory,'  at  creation;^  the  fF».otT.i 
second  of  '  majesty,'  at  the  Red  Sea ; '  the  third  of  '  strength,'  at  «  fib.  zdii.  i 
the  giving  of  the  Law;^  the  fourth  'white,'  when  He  blotteth  out  kp^zeULi 
the  sins  of  Israel ;  ^  the  fifth  of  '  zeal,'  when  He  avengeth  them  of  i  d^l  tu.  • 
their  enemies ;  ^  the  sixth  of  *  righteousness,'  at  the  time  when  the  kit.iix.i7 
Messiah  should  be  revealed ;  ™  and  the  seventh  '  red,'  when  He  would  •  u  uz.  i? 
take  vengeance  on  Edom  (Rome)."     *  But,'  continues  the  commentary,  ■  ii.  ixm. 
*  the  garment  with  which  in  the  future  He  will  clothe  the  Messiah, 
its  splendour  will  extend  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  as 
it  is  written  :  ®  "  As  a  bridegroom  priestly  in  headgear."    And  Israel  are  •  ii,  izl  lo 
astounded  at  His  light,  and  say :  Blessed  the  hour  in  which  the  Messiah 
was  created  ;  blessed  the  womb  whence  He  issued ;  blessed  the  genera- 
tion that  sees  Him ;  blessed  the  eye  that  is  worthy  to  behold  Him ;  be- 
cause the  opening  of  His  lips  is  blessing  and  peace,  and  His  speech  quiet- 
ing of  the  spirit.     Glory  and  majesty  are  in  His  appearance  (vesture), 
and  confidence  and  tranquillity  in  His  words;  and  on  His  tongue 
compassion  and  forgiveness;  His  prayer  is  a  sweet-smelling  odour, 
and  His  supplication  holiness  and  purity.      Happy  Israel,  what  is 
reserved  for  you!      Thus  it  is  written :p   "How  manifold  is  Thy  pp^xxxt 
goodness,  which  Thou  hast  reserved  to  them  that  fear  Thee."  '  **     Such  ,  pesiqto, 
a  King  Messiah  might  well  be  represented  as  sitting  at  the  Right  Jj;?^^ 

>  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  as,  ac-      so  great  as  Moses,  who  was  only  inferior 
cording  to  Sotah  9  ^  none  in  Lnael  wa«      to  the  Almighty. 
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Hand  of  God,  while  Abraham  was  only  at  His  left ;  *  nay,  as  throw* 
ing  forth  His  Bight  Hand,  while  God  stood  up  to  war  for  Him.^ 

It  is  not  without  hesitation,  that  we  make  reference  to  Jewish 
allusions  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour.  Yet  there  are  two 
expressions,  which  convey  the  idea,  if  not  of  superhuman  origin,  yet 
of  some  great  mystery  attaching  to  His  birth.  The  first  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  birth  of  Seth.  '  Babbi  Tanchuma  said,  in  the 
name  of  Babbi  Samuel :  Eve  had  respect  [had  regard,  looked  for- 
ward] to  that  Seed  which  is  to  come  from  another  place.  And  who 
is  tlds  ?  This  is  Messiah  the  King.'  ^  The  second  appears  in  the 
narrative  of  the  crime  of  Lot's  daughters  :  ^  '  It  is  not  written,  ^'  that 
we  may  preserve  a  son  from  our  father,"  but  '^  seed  from  our  &ther.'' 
This  is  that  seed  which  is  coming  from  another  place.  And  who  is 
this  ?    This  is  the  King  Messiah.'  *  * 

That  a  superhuman  character  attached,  if  not  to  the  Personality, 
yet  to  the  Mission  of  the  Messiah,  appears  from  three  passages,  in 
which  the  expression,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep,'  is  thus  paraphrased :  '  This  is  the  Spirit  of  the  King 
Messiah.''^  Whether  this  implies  some  activity  of  the  Messiah  in 
connection  with  creation,'  or  only  that,  from  the  first.  His  Mission 
was  to  have  a  bearing  on  all  creation,  it  elevates  His  character  and 
work  above  every  other  agency,  human  or  Angelic.  And,  without 
pressing  the  argument,  it  is  at  least  very  remarkable  that  even  the 
Ineffable  Name  Jehovah  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  Messiah.'    The 


*  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  certain 
Babbinists  explain  the  expression  <  Seed 
from  another  place,'  as  referring  to  the 
descent  of  the  Messiah  from  Ruth — a 
non-Israelite.  But  if  this  explanation  coald 
be  offered  in  reference  to  the  daughters 
of  Lot,  it  is  difficult  to  see  its  meaning  in 
reference  to  Bve  and  the  birth  of  Seth. 
The  connection  there  with  the  words 
(Gen.  iv.  25),  *God  hath  appointed  me 
another  Seed,'  would  be  the  very  loosest. 

*  I  am  surprised,  that  Castelli  (u.  s. 
p.  207)  should  have  contended,  that  the 
reading  in  Ber.  R.  8  and  Vaj.  R.  14 
should  be  'the  Spirit  of  Adam.'  For 
(1)  the  attempted  correction  gives  neither 
sense,  nor  proper  meaning.  (2)  The 
passage  Ber.  R.  1  is  not  impugned;  yet 
that  passage  is  the  basis  of  the  other 
two.  (3)  Ber.  R.  8  must  read,  *The 
Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  deep — that 
Is,  the  Spirit  of  Messiah  the  King,'  because 
the  proof -passage  is  immediately  added, 
•  god  the  spirit  of   the  Lord  shaU  rest 


upon  Him,'  which  is  a  Messianic  passage ; 
and  because,  only  two  lines  before  the 
impugned  passage,  we  are  told,  that  Gen. 
i.  26, 1st  clause,  refers  to  the  *  spirit  of  the 
first  man.'  The  latter  remark  applies 
also  to  Vayyikra  R.  14,  where  the 
context  equiJly  forbids  the  proposed  cor- 
rection. 

'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  com- 
pare with  this  the  statements  of  Philo 
as  to  the  agency  of  the  Logoi  in  Crea- 
tion. The  subject  is  very  well  treated 
by  Riehm  (Lehrbegr.  d.  Hebr.  Br.  pp. 
414-420),  although  I  cannot  agree  witii 
all  his  conclusions. 

*  The  whole  of  this  passage,  beginning 
at  p.  147  (,  is  very  curious  and  deeply  in- 
teresting. It  would  lead  too  far  to  quote 
it,  or  other  paraUel  passages  which  might 
be  adduced.  The  passage  in  the  Midrash 
on  Lament,  i.  16  is  also  extremely  inte- 
resting. After  the  statement  quoted  in 
the  text,  there  foUows  a  discussion  on 
the  names  of  the  Meeslah,  and  then  tba 
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&ct  becomes  the  more  significant,  when  we  recall  that  one  of  the     CHAP. 
most  familiar  names  of  the  Messiah  was  Anani — He  Who  cometh  in         y 
the  clouds  of  heaven.* 

In  what  has  been  stated,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  final 
conqnests  of  Messiah,  to  His  reign  with  all  its  wonders,  or  to  the 
Bubdnal  of  all  nations — in  short,  to  what  are  commonly  called  '  the 
last  things.'  This  will  be  treated  in  another  connection.  Nor  is  it 
contended  that,  whatever  individuals  may  have  expected,  the  Syna- 
gogue taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Personality  of  the  Messiah, 
as  held  by  the  Christian  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cumulative 
evidence  just  presented  must  leave  on  the  mind  at  least  this  con- 
viction, that  the  Messiah  expected  was  far  above  the  conditions  of  the 
most  exalted  of  God's  servants,  even  His  Angels ;  in  short,  so  closely 
bordering  on  the  Divine,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
Him  therefrom.  In  such  circumstances,  it  only  needed  the  personal 
conviction,  that  He,  Who  taught  and  wrought  as  none  other,  was 
really  the  Messiah,  to  kindle  at  His  word  into  the  adoring  confession, 
that  He  was  indeed  '  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'  And  once  that 
point  reached,  the  mind,  looking  back  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Synagogue,  would,  with  increasing  clearness,  perceive  that,  however 
ill-understood  in  the  past,  this  had  been  all  along  the  sum  of  the 
whole  Old  Testament.  Thus,  we  can  understand  alike  the  prepared- 
ness for,  and  yet  the  gradualness  of  conviction  on  this  point ;  then, 
the  increasing  clearness  with  which  it  emerged  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  disciples ;  and,  finally,  the  unhesitating  distinctness  with  which 
it  was  put  forward  in  Apostolic  teaching  as  the  fundamental  article 
of  belief  to  the  Church  Catholic* 

curious  story  about  the  Messiah  having  final  conclusion,  that  the  Messiah  was 

already  been  bom  in  Bethlehem.  truly  the  Son  of  Grod,  while  it  has  been 

>  It  wiU  be  noticed,  that  the  cumulative  our  purpose  simply  to  state,  what  was  ike 

argument    presented    in    the  foregoing  expectation  of  the  ancient  Syna^ognct  not 

pages  follows  closely  that  in  the  first  what  it  should  have  been  according  to 

chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  Old  Testament, 
onlji  that  the  latter  carries  it  up  to  its 
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THE  NATIYITT  OF  JESUS  THE  MESSIAH. 
(St  Matthew  i.  25 ;  St  Luke  iL  1-20.) 

BOOK  Sncli  then  was  ^  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  the  fathers/ 
n  for  which  the  twelve  tribes,  *  instantly  serving  (Gted)  night  and  dayj' 
'  longed — with  such  vividness,  that  they  read  it  in  almost  every  event 
and  promise ;  with  such  earnestness,  that  it  ever  was  the  burden  of  their 
prayers ;  with  such  intensity,  that  many  and  long  centuries  of  disap- 
pointment have  not  quenched  it.  Its  light,  comparatively  dim  in  days 
of  sunshine  and  calm,  seemed  to  bum  brightest  in  the  dark  and  lonely 
nights  of  suffering,  as  if  each  gust  that  swept  over  Israel  only  kindled 
it  into  fresh  flame. 

To  the  question,  whether  this  hope  has  ever  been  realised — or 
rather,  whether  One  has  appeared  Whose  claims  to  the  Messiahship 
have  stood  the  test  of  investigation  and  of  time — impartial  history 
can  make  only  one  answer.  It  points  to  Bethlehem  and  to  Nazareth. 
If  the  claims  of  Jesus  have  been  rejected  by  the  Jewish  Nation,  He 
has  at  least,  undoubtedly,  fulfilled  one  part  of  the  Mission  prophetically 
assigned  to  the  Messiah.  Whether  or  not  He  be  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  to  Him,  assuredly,  has  been  the  gathering  of  the 
nations,  and  the  isles  have  waited  for  His  law.  Passing  the  narrow 
bounds  of  obscure  JudsBa,  and  breaking  down  the  walls  of  national 
prejudice  and  isolation.  He  has  made  the  sublimer  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  common  possession  of  the  world,  and  founded  a 
great  Brotherhood,  of  which  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  Father.  He 
alone  also  has  exhibited  a  life,  in  which  absolutely  no  fault  could  be 
found ;  and  promulgated  a  teaching,  to  which  absolutely  no  exception 
can  be  taken.  Admittedly,  He  was  the  One  perfect  Man — the  ideal 
of  humanity;  His  doctrine  the  one  absolute  teaching.  The  world 
has  known  none  other,  none  equal.  And  the  world  has  owned  it,  if 
not  by  the  testimony  of  words,  yet  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  Spring- 
ing from  such  a  people ;  bom,  living,  and  dying  in  circumstances,  and 
using  meanS|  the  most  unlikely  of  such  results — the  Man  of  Nazareth 
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has,  by  aniversal  consent,  been  the  mightiest  Factor  in  onr  world's     CHAP, 
history:   alike  politically,  socially,  intellectually,  and  morally.      K       VI 
He  be  not  the  Messiah,  He  has  at  least  thus  far  done  the  Messiah's  '"^    ""^ 
work.     If  He  be  not  the  Messiah,  there  has  at  least  been  none  other, 
before  or  after  Him.     If  He  be  not  the  Messiah,  the  world  has  not, 
and  never  can  have,  a  Messiah. 

To  Bethlehem  as  the  birthplace  of  Messiah,  not  only  Old  Testa- 
ment prediction,*  but  the  testimony  of  Rabbinic  teaching,  unhesi-  •MicaiiT.. 
tatingly  pointed.  Yet  nothing  could  be  imagined  more  directly  contrary 
to  Jewish  thoughts  and  feelings — and  hence  nothing  less  likely  to 
suggest  itself  to  Jewish  invention ' — than  the  circumstances  which, 
according  to  the  Gk)spel-narrative,  brought  about .  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  in  Bethlehem.  A  counting  of  the  people,  or  Census ;  and 
that  Census  taken  at  the  bidding  of  a  heathen  Emperor,  and 
executed  by  one  so  universally  hated  as  Herod,  would  represent  the  ns 
plus  uUra  of  all  that  was  most  repugnant  to  Jewish  feeMng.^  If  the 
account  of  the  circumstances,  which  brought  Joseph  and  Mary  to 
Bethlehem,  has  no  basis  in  fact,  but  is  a  legend  invented  to  locate 
the  birth  of  the  Nazarene  in  the  royal  City  of  David,  it  must  be 
pronounced  most  clumsily  devised.  There  is  abso^Mtely  nothing  to 
account  for  its  origination — either  fix)m  parallel  events  in  the  past,  or 
&om  contemporary  expectancy.  Why  then  connect  the  birth  of 
their  Messiah  with  what  was  most  repugnant  to  Israel,  especially  if, 
as  the  advocates  of  the  legendary  hypothesis  contend,  it  did  not 
occur  at  a  time  when  any  Jewish  Census  was  taken,  but  ten  years 
previously  ? 

But  if  it  be  impossible  rationally  to  account  for  any  legendary 
origin  of  the  narrative  of  Joseph  and  Mary's  journey  to  Bethlehem, 
the  historical  grounds,  on  which  its  accuracy  has  been  impugned,  are 
equally  insufficient.  They  resolve  themselves  into  this :  that  (beyond 
the  Gospel-narrative)  we  have  no  solid  evidence  that  Cyrenius  was  at 
that  time  occupying  the  needful  official  position  in  the  East,  to  order 
such  a  registration  for  Herod  to  carry  out.  But  even  this  feeble  con- 
tention is  by  no  means  historically  unassailable.'     At  any  rate,  there 


*  The  advocates  of  the  mythical  theory 
have  not  answered,  not  even  faced  or 
understood,  what  to  ns  seems,  on  their 
hypotbeds,  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
Granting,  that  Jewish  expectancy  would 
suggest  tiie  birth  of  Jesos  at  Bethlehem, 
why  invent  such  circumstances  to  bring 
Mary  to  Bethlehem  ?  Keim  may  be  right 
in  saying:  *The  beMef  in  the  birth  at 
Bethlehem     originated     very     simply' 


(Leben  Jesu  i.  2,  p.  893);  but  all  the 
more  complicated  and  inexplicable  is  the 
origination  of  the  legend,  which  accounts 
for  the  journey  thither  of  Mary  and  Joseph. 

*  In  evidence  of  these  feelings,  we  have 
the  account  of  Jotephus  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  taxation  of  Cyrenius 
(Ant.  xviii.  1.  1.    Ck)mp.  Acts  v.  37). 

•  The  arguments  on  what  may  be  called 
the  orthodox  side  have,  from  different 
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are  two  facts,  which  render  any  historical  mistake  by  St.  Luke  on 
this  point  extremely  difficult  to  believe.  First,  he  was  evidently 
aware  of  a  Census  under  Cyrenius,  ten  years  later ;  •  secondly,  what- 
ever rendering  of  St.  Luke  ii.  2  may  be  adopted,  it  will  at  least  be 
admitted,  that  the  interccJated  sentence  about  Cyrenius  was  not 
necessary  for  the  narrative,  and  that  the  writer  must  have  intended 
thereby  emphatically  to  mark  a  certain  event.  But  an  author  would 
not  be  likely  to  call  special  attention  to  a  fact,  of  which  he  had  only 
indistinct  knowledge ;  rather,  if  it  mvst  be  mentioned,  would  he  do 
80  in  the  most  indefinite  terms.  This  presumption  in  favour  of  St. 
Luke's  statement  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration,  that  such  an 
event  as  the  taxing  of  Judaea  must  have  been  so  easily  ascertainable 
by  him. 

We  are,  however,  not  left  to  the  presumptive  reasoning  just  set 
forth.  That  the  Emperor  Augustus  made  registers  of  the  Soman 
Empire,  and  of  subject  and  tributary  states,  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted. This  registration — ^for  the  purpose  of  future  taxation — 
would  also  embrace  Palestine.  Even  if  no  actual  order  to  that  efiect 
had  been  issued  during  the  lifetime  of  Herod,  we  can  understand  that 
he  would  deem  it  most  expedient,  both  on  account  of  his  relations  to 
the  Emperor,  and  in  view  of  the  probable  excitement  which  a  heathen 
Census  would  cause  in  Palestine,  to  take  steps  for  making  a  registra- 
tion, and  that  rather  according  to  the  Jewish  than  the  Roman  manner. 
This  Census,  then,  arranged  by  Augustus,  and  taken  by  Herod  in  his 
own  manner,  was,  according  to  St.  Luke,  ^  first  [really]  carried  out 
when  Cyrenius  was  Governor  of  Syria,'  some  years  after  Herod's  death, 
and  when  Judaea  had  become  a  Soman  province.* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Grospel-narrative. 
In  consequence  of  '  the  decree  of  Caesar  Augustus,'  Herod  directed  a 
general  registration  to  be  made  after  the  Jewish,  rather  than  the 
Roman,  manner.  Practically  the  two  would,  indeed,  in  this  instance, 
be  very  similar.  According  to  the  Roman  law,  all  oountiy-people 
were  to  be  registered  in  their  '  own  city ' — meaning  thereby  the  town 
to  which  the  village  or  place,  where  they  were  bom,  was  attached.   In 


points  of  view,  been  so  often  and  well 
stated— latterly  by  Wieseler,  Hoschke, 
Znmpt,  and  Steinmejer — and  on  the 
other  sideiJmost  ad  nauseam  by  negative 
critics  of  every  school,  that  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  go  again  over  thenL  The 
reader  will  find  the  whole  subject  stated 
by  Canon  Cook,  whose  views  we  sub- 
siantlally  adopt,  in  the  *  Speaker's  Com- 


mentary* (N.T.  L  pp.  326-4)29).  The 
reasoning  of  Momm$en  (Res  gestn  D.  Aug. 
pp.  175,  176)  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
affect  the  view  taken  in  the  text 

■  For  the  textual  explanation  we  again 
refer  to  Cknon  Cooh;  only  we  would 
mark,  with  Steinmeyer,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  ^yhrrot  in  St.  Luke  ii  2, 
ia  determined  by  the  similar  use  of  it  in 
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80  doingi  the  ^  house  and  lineage '  (the  nomen  and  cognomen)  of  each 
were  marked.^  According  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  registration,  the 
people  would  have  been  enrolled  according  to  tribes  (niDo))  fo/rnUies  or 
clans  (ninfiB^))  and  the  house  of  their  fathers  (nuK  n^s)-  But  as 
the  ten  tribes  had  not  returned  to  Palestine,  this  could  only  take 
place  to  a  very  limited  extent,^  while  it  would  be  easy  for  each  to  be 
registered  in  '  his  own  city.'  In  the  case  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  whose 
descent  from  David  was  not  only  known,  but  where,  for  the  sake  of 
the  unborn  Messiah,  it  was  most  important  that  this  should  be  distinctly 
noted,  it  was  natural  that,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  law,  they 
should  have  gone  to  Bethlehem.  Perhaps  also,  for  many  reasons 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  Joseph  and  Mary  might  be 
glad  to  leave  Nazareth,  and  seek,  if  possible,  a  home  in  Bethlehem. 
Indeed,  so  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  it  afterwards  required  special 
Divine  direction  to  induce  Joseph  to  relinquish  this  chosen  place  of 
residence,  and  to  return  into  Galilee.*  In  these  circumstances,  Mary,  '  st  ium. 
now  the  ^  wife '  of  Joseph,  though  standing  to  him  only  in  the  actual 
relationship  of  *  betrothed,'  *  would,  of  course,  accompany  her  husband  *  »•  i**«*^ 
to  Bethlehem.  Irrespective  of  this,  every  feeling  and  hope  in  her 
must  have  prompted  such  a  course,  and  there  is  no  need  to  discuss 
whether  Roman  or  Jewish  Census-usage  required  her  presence— a 
question  which,  if  put,  would  have  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  short  winter's  day  was  probably  closing  in,'  as  the  two  travel- 
lers fix)m  Nazareth,  bringing  with  them  the  few  necessaries  of  a 
poor  Eastern  household,  neared  their  journey *s  end.  K  we  think  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  bom  heaven,  the  surroundings  of  outward 
poverty,  so  far  from  detracting,  seem  most  congruous  to  His  Divine 
character.  Earthly  splendour  would  here  seem  like  tawdry  tinsel, 
and  the  utmost  simplicity  like  that  clothing  of  the  lilies,  which  far 
surpassed  all  the  glory  of  Solomon's  court.  But  only  in  the  East 
would  the  most  absolute  simplicity  be  possible,  and  yet  neither  it, 
nor  the  poverty  from  which  it  sprang,  necessarily  imply  even  the 
slightest  taint  of  social  inferiority.      The  way  had  been  long  and 


Acts  xi.  28,  where  what  was  predicted  is 
said  to  have  actoalljUaken  place  (^rcro) 
at  the  time  of  Claumos  Gassar. 

■  Gomp.  Hutehkey  Ueber  d.  z.  Zeit  d. 
Geb.  J.  C.  gehalt.  Census,  pp.  119,  120. 
Host  critics  have  written  very  confusedly 
on  this  point. 

*  The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  KevnC^  objections 
against  such  a  Census,  as  involving  a 
'wahre  Volkswanderung'  (1),  and  bcdng 


•  eine  Sache  der  Unmoglichkeit' 

*  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  conjecture ; 
but  I  caU  it  *  probable,*  partly  because 
one  would  naturally  so  arrange  a  journey 
of  several  dajrs,  to  make  its  stages  as  slow 
and  easy  as  possible,  and  partly  from  the 
circumstance,  that,  on  their  arrival,  they 
found  the  khan  full,  which  would  scarcely 
have  been  the  case,  had  they  reached 
Bethlehem  eariy  in  the  day. 
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weary — at  the  very  least,  three  days'  journey,  whatever  route  had  been 
taken  from  Galilee.  Most  probably  it  would  be  that  so  commonly 
followed,  from  a  desire  to  avoid  Samaria,  along  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  and  by  the  fords  near  Jericho.^  Although  passing 
through  one  of  the  warmest  parts  of  the  country,  the  season  of  the 
year  must,  even  in  most  favourable  circumstances,  have  greatly 
increased  the  difficulties  of  such  a  journey.  A  sense  of  rest  and 
peace  must,  almost  unconsciously,  have  crept  over  the  travellers  when 
at  last  they  reached  the  rich  fields  that  surrounded  the  ancient 
^  House  of  Bread,'  and,  passing  through  the  valley  which,  like  an 
amphitheatre,  sweeps  up  to  the  twain  heights  along  which  Bethlehem 
stretches  (2,704  feet  above  the  sea),  ascended  through  the  terraced 
vineyards  and  gardens.  Winter  though  it  was,  the  green  and  silvery 
foliage  of  the  olive  might,  even  at  that  season,  mingle  with  the  pale 
pink  of  the  almond — nature's  *  early  waker '  * — and  with  the  darker 
colouring  of  the  opening  peach-buds.  The  chaste  beauty  and  sweet 
quiet  of  the  place  would  recall  memories  of  Boaz,  of  Jesse,  and  of 
David.  All  the  more  would  such  thoughts  suggest  themselves,  from 
the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present.  For,  as  the  travellers 
reached  the  heights  of  Bethlehem,  and,  indeed,  long  before,  the 
most  prominent  object  in  view  must  have  been  the  great  castle  which 
Herod  had  built,  and  called  after  his  own  name.  Perched  on  the 
highest  hill  south-east  of  Bethlehem,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
'/M.Ani.  magnificent  palace,  strongest  fortress,  and  almost  courtier-city.* 
nr/9.4;*      With  a  sense   of   relief  the   travellers   would  turn  from  this,   to 

War  i.  It.  ... 

);  91.10  mark  the  undulating  outlines  of  the  highland  wilderness  of  Judasa, 
till  the  horizon  was  bounded  by  the  mountain-ridges  of  Tekoa. 
Through  the  break  of  the  hills  eastward  the  heavy  molten  surface 
of  the  Sea  of  Judgment  would  appear  in  view ;  westward  wound 
the  road  to  Hebron ;  behind  them  lay  the  valleys  and  hills  which 
separated  Bethlehem  from  Jerusalem,  and  concealed  the  Holy  City. 

But  for  the  present  such  thoughts  would  give  way  to  the  pressing 
necessity  of  finding  shelter  and  rest.  The  little  town  of  Bethlehem 
was  crowded  with  those  who  had  come  from  all  the  outlying  district 
to  register  their  names.  Even  if  the  strangers  frajgi  far-off  Gulilee 
had  been  personally  acquainted  with  any  one  in  Bethlehem,  who 
could  have  shown  them  hospitality,  they  would  have  found  every 

*  Comp.  the  account  of  the  roads,  inns,         *  The  almond  is  called,  in  Helnew, 

&C.  in  the  *  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,'  ipfi^,  '  the  waker,*  from   the  word  *  to 

pp.  275 ;  and  the  chapter  on  *  Travelling  be  awake.*  It  is  quite  possible,  that  many 

in    Palestine,'   in   *  Sketches  of  Jewish  of   the  earliest    spdng  flowers  already 

Social  Life  in  the  Days  of  Christ.'  made  the  landscape  bright. 
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lioiue  folly  occnpied.     The  very  inn  was  filled,  and  the  only  available      CHAP, 
space  was,  where  ordinarily  the  cattle  were  stabled  J    Bearing  in  mind        ^ 
the  simple  habits  of  the  East,  this  scarcely  implies,  what  it  wonld 
in  the  West ;  and  perhaps  the  seclusion  and  privacy  from  the  noisy, 
chattering  crowd,  which  thronged  the  khan,  would  be  all  the  more 
welcome.      Scanty  as   these  particulars   are,   even    thus    much   is 
gathered  rather  by  inference  than  from  the  narrative  itself.     Thus 
early  in  this  history  does  the  absence  of  details,  which  painfrdly 
increases   as  we   proceed,   remind   us,  that  the   Gospels  were  not 
intended  to  frimish  a  biography  of  Jesus,  nor  even  the  materials  for 
it;   but  had  only  this  twofold  object:    that  those  who  read  them 
''might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,'  and  that 
believing  they  *  might  have  life  through  His  Name.'  *    The  Christian  •  st  John 
heart  and  imagination,  indeed,  long  to  be  able  to  localise  the  scene  of  ooom. ' 
such  surpassing  importance,  and  linger  with  fond  reverence  over  that 
Cave,  which  is  now  covered  by  '  the  Church  of  the  Nativity.'    It  may 
be — nay,  it  seems  likely — that  this,  to  which  the  most  venerable 
tradition  points,  was  the  sacred  spot  of  the  world's  greatest  event.* 
But  certainty  we  have  not.     It  is  better,  that  it  should  be  so.     As  to 
all  that  passed  in  the  seclusion  of  that  ^  stable ' — ^the  circumstances 
of  *  the  Nativity,'  even  its  exact  time  after  the  arrival  of  Mary  (brief 
as  it  must  have  been) — the  Gospel-narrative  is  silent.     This  only  is 
told,  that  then  and  there  the  Virgin-Mother  *  brought  forth  her  first- 
bom  Son,  and  wrapped  Him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  Him  in  a 
manger.'    Beyond  this  announcement  of  the  bare  fact.  Holy  Scripture, 
with  indescribable  appropriateness  and  delicacy,  draws  a  veil  over 
that  most  sacred  mystery.     Two  impressions  only  are  left  on  the 
mind:  that  of  utmost  earthly  humility,  in  the  surrounding  circum- 


»  Dr.  OeikM  indeed  */eels  sure'  that 
the  Kard\vfia  was  net  an  inn,  but  a 
gaest-chamber,  because  the  word  is  used 
in  that  sense  in  St.  Mark  xiv.  14,  Luke 
xxii.  11.  But  this  inference  is  critically 
untenable.  The  Greek  word  is  of  very 
wide  application,  and  means  (as  Schleusner 
puts  it)  *  omnis  locus  quieti  aptus.'  In  the 
LXX.  jcoT^w/ta  is  the  equivalent  of  not 
less  than  fire  Hebrew  words,  which  have 
widely  different  meanings.  In  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  Ex.  iv.  24  it  is  used  for 
the  Hebrew  pSOi  which  certainly  can- 
not mean  a  guest-chamber,  but  an  inn. 
No  one  could  imagine  that,  if  private 
hospitality  had  been  extended  to  the 
Virgin-Mother,  she  would  have  been  left 
in  8uch  circumstances  in  a  stable.    The 


same  term  occurs  in  Aramaic  form,  in  Rab- 
binic writings,  as  O'hcv^  or  T^^!py=T^^Pj2 
KardXvfiOy  an  inn.   DeUtzsch^  in  his  Hebrew 

N.T.,  uses  the  more  common  \\P)^'  Bazaars 
and  markets  were  also  held  in  those 
hostelries  ;  animals  killed,  and  meat  sold 
there ;  also  wine  and  cider ;  so  that 
they  were  a  much  more  public  place  of 
resort  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 
Comp.  Herzfeldy  Handelsgesch.  p.  326. 

*  Perhaps  the  best  authenticated  of  all 
local  traditions  is  that  which  fixes  on  this 
cave  as  the  place  of  the  Nativity.  The 
evidence  in  its  favour  is  well  given  by 
Dr.  Fa/rrar  in  his  *  Life  of  Christ.'  Dean 
Stanley,  however,  and  others,  have  ques- 
tioned it. 
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BOOK  Stances;  and  that  of  inward  fitness,  in  the  contrast  suggested  faj 
n  them.  Instinctively,  reverently,  we  feel  that  it  is  well  it  should  have 
*"^^  been  so.  It  best  befits  the  birth  of  the  Christ — if  He  be  what  the 
New  Testament  declares  Him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  just  noted  afford  the 
strongest  indirect  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  narrative.  For,  if  it 
were  the  outcome  of  Jewish  imagination,  where  is  the  basis  for  it  in 
contemporary  expectation  ?  Would  Jewish  legend  have  ever  presented 
its  Messiah  as  bom  in  a  stable,  to  which  chance  circumstances  had 
consigned  His  Mother  ?  The  whole  current  of  Jewish  opinion  would 
run  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  opponents  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  narrative  are  bound  to  face  this.  Further,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  no  Apocryphal  or  legendary  narrative  of  such  a 
(legendary)  event  would  have  been  characterised  by  such  scantiness, 
or  rather  absence,  of  details.  For,  the  two  essential  features,  alike 
of  legend  and  of  tradition,  are,  that  they  ever  seek  to  surround  their 
heroes  with  a  halo  of  glory,  and  that  they  attempt  to  supply  details, 
which  are  otherwise  wanting.  And  in  both  these  respects  a  more 
sharply-marked  contrast  could  scarcely  be  presented,  than  in  the 
Gospel-narrative. 

But  as  we  pass  from  the  sacred  gloom  of  the  cave  out  into  the 
night,  its  sky  all  aglow  with  starry  brightness,  its  loneliness  is 
peopled,  and  its  silence  made  vocal  from  heaven.  There  is  nothing 
now  to  conceal,  but  much  to  reveal,  though  the  manner  of  it  would 
seem  strangely  incongruous  to  Jewish  thinking.  And  yet  Jewish 
tradition  may  here  prove  both  illustrative  and  helpful.  That  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem,^  was  a  settled  conviction. 
Equally  so  was  the  belief,  that  He  was  to  be  revealed  from  Migdcd 
Eder^  *  the  tower  of  the  flock.' '  This  Migdcd  Eder  was  noi  the  watch- 
tower  for  the  ordinary  flocks  which  pastured  on  the  barren  sheep- 
ground  beyond  Bethlehem,  but  lay  close  to  the  town,  on  the  road  to 
kshek.  Til.  4  Jerusalem.  A  passage  in  the  Mishnah  ^  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  flocks,  which  pastured  there,  were  destined  for  Temple-sacrifices,* 
and,  accordingly,  that  the  shepherds,  who  watched  over  them,  were 


•Tamm 
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*  In  the  curioos  stoiy  of  His  birth,  re- 
lated in  the  Jer.  Talmud  (Ber.  ii.  8),  He 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  '  the  royal 
castle  of  Bethlehem ; '  while  in  the  paral- 
lel narrative  in  the  Midr.  on  Lament, 
i.  16,  ed.  W.  p.  64  h)  the  somewhat  mys- 
terious expression  is  used  M3^  M'VSS- 
But  we  must  keep  in  view  the  Bab- 
tinio  statement  that,  even  if  a  castle 


falls  down,  it  is  still  called  a  castle  (Yal- 
kat,  vol.  ii.  p.  60  h), 

*  In  fact  the  Mishnah  (Baba  K.  vii.  7) 
expressly  forbids  the  keeping  of  flocks 
thronghont  the  land  of  Inael,  ezoa>t  in 
the  wildernesses — and  the  only  flocks 
otherwise  kept,  would  be  those  for  the 
Temple-servioes  (Baba  K.  80  a> 
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not  ordinaiy  shepherds.  The  latter  were  under  the  ban  of  Rabbinism,^ 
on  account  of  their  necessary  isolation  from  religious  ordinances,  and 
their  manner  of  life,  which  rendered  strict  legal  observance  unlikely, 
if  not  absolutely  impossible.  The  same  Mishnic  passage  also  leads  us 
to  infer,  that  these  flocks  lay  out  aU  the  year  roundy  since  they  are  spoken 
of  as  in  the  fields  thirty  days  before  the  Passover — that  is,  in  the  month 
of  February,  when  in  Palestine  the  average  rainfall  is  nearly  greatest.' 
Thus,  Jewish  tradition  in  some  dim  manner  apprehended  the  first 
revelation  of  the  Messiah  from  that  Migdal  Eder^  where  shepherds 
watched  the  Temple-flocks  all  the  year  round.  Of  the  deep  symbolic 
significance  of  such  a  coincidence,  it  is  needless  to  speak. 

It  was,  then,  on  that  *  wintry  night '  of  the  25th  of  December,' 
that  shepherds  watched  the  flocks  destined  for  sacrificial  services,  in 
the  very  place  consecrated  by  tradition  as  that  where  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  first  revealed.  Of  a  sudden  came  the  long-delayed,  unthought- 
of  announcement.  Heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  mingle,  as  suddenly 
an  Angel  stood  before  their  dazzled  eyes,  while  the  outstreaming 
glory  of  the  Lord  seemed  to  enwrap  them,  as  in  a  mantle  of  light.^ 


CHAP. 
VI 


>  This  disposes  of  an  inapt  quotation 
(from  DelitEsch)  by  Dr.  Oeikie.  No  one 
could  imagine,  that  the  Tahnndic  pas- 
sages in  question  could  apply  to  such 
shepherds  as  these. 

'  The  mean  of  22  seasons  in  Jerusalem 
amounted  to  4*718  inches  in  December, 
5*479  in  January,  and  6*207  in  February 
(see  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr. 
CkaffUn  in  Quart  8tat.  of  PaL  Ezplor. 
Fund,  January,  1883).  For  1876-77  we 
have  these  startling  figures :  mean  for 
December,  *490;  for  January,  1*696;  for 
February,  8'750--and,  similarly,  in  other 
years.  And  so  we  read :  *  Qood  the  year 
in  which  Tebhetk  (December)  is  without 
rain '  (Tftan.  6  b).  Those  who  have  copied 
Lightfoot*s  quotations  about  the  flocks 
not  Ijing  out  during  the  winter  months 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  known  that  the 
reference  in  the  Talmudic  passages  is 
ewpre$9ly  to  the  flocks  which  pastured 

in  Hhe  wilderness'  (ninaiD  \i\  "hvO- 

But  eren  so,  the  statement,  as  so  many 
others  of  the  kind,  is  not  accurate.  For, 
in  the  Talmud  two  opinions  are  expressed. 
According  to  one,  the  *  Midbariyoth,'  or 
•animals  of  the  wilderness,'  are  those 
which  go  to  the  open  at  the  Passover- 
time,  and  return  at  the  first  rains  (about 
November);  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Babbi  maintains,  and,  as  it  seems,  more 
fMitbcffitatively,  that  the  wildemeu-Jloeks 


remain  in  the  open  alike  in  the  hottegt 
days  and  in  the  rainy  ieamm—i^.  all  the 
year  round  (Bezah  40  a).  Comp.  also 
Tosephta  Besah  iv.  6.  A  somewhat  differ- 
ent explanation  is  given  in  Jer.  Bezah 
63  ». 

'  There  is  no  adequate  reason  for  ques- 
tioning the  historical  accuracy  of  this 
date.  The  objections  generally  made 
rest  on  grounds,  which  seem  to  me  his- 
torically untenable.  The  subject  has  been 
fully  discussed  in  an  article  by  Cassel  in 
Herzog's  Beai.  Ency.  xvii.  pp.  688-694. 
But  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  comes  to 
us  from  a  Jewish  source.  In  the  addition 
to  the  Megillath  Taanith  (ed.  Warsh.  p. 
'20  a),  the  9th  Tebheth  is  marked  as  a  fast 
day,  and  it  is  added,  that  the  reason 
for  this  is  not  stated.  Now,  Jewish 
chronologists  have  fixed  on  that  day  as 
that  of  Christ's  birth,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  between  the  years  600  and  816 
A.D.  the  26th  of  December  fell  no  less 
than  twelve  times  on  the  9th  Tebheth.  If 
the  9th  Tebheth,  or  26th  December,  was 
regarded  as  the  birthday  of  Christ,  we 
can  understand  the  concealment  about 
it.  Comp.  Zunz,  Bitus  d.  8ynag.  Gottesd. 
p.  126. 

*  In  illustration  we  may  here  quote 
Shem.  R.  2  (ed.  W.  vol.  U.  p.  8  a),  where 
it  is  said  that,  wherever  Michael  appears, 
there  also  is  the  glory  of  the  Shekhinah. 
In  the  same  section  we  read,  in  reference 
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BOOK  Surprise,  awe,  fear  would  be  hushed  into  calm  and  expectancy,  as 
n  from  the  Angel  they  heard,  that  what  they  saw  boded  not  judgment, 
'  ^  but  ushered  in  to  waiting  Israel  the  great  joy  of  those  good  tidings 
which  he  brought :  that  the  long-promised  Saviour,  Messiah,  Lord, 
was  bom  in  the  City  of  David,  and  that  they  themselves  might  go 
and  see,  and  recognize  Him  by  the  humbleness  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  His  Nativity. 

It  was,  as  if  attendant  angels  had  only  waited  the  signal.  As, 
when  the  sacrifice  was  laid  on  the  altar,  the  Temple-music  burst  forth 
in  three  sections,  each  marked  by  the  blast  of  the  priests'  silver 
trumpets,  as  if  each  Psalm  were  to  be  a  Tris-Hagion ;  *  so,  when  the 
Herald-Angel  had  spoken,  a  multitude  of  heaven's  host  *  stood  forth 
to  hymn  the  good  tidings  he  had  brought.  What  they  sang  was  but 
the  reflex  of  what  had  been  announced.  It  told  in  the  language  of 
praise  the  character,  the  meaning,  the  result,  of  what  had  taken  place. 
Heaven  took  up  the  strain  of  *  glory ';  earth  echoed  it  as  *  peace ' ;  it 
fell  on  the  ears  and  hearts  of  men  as  ^  good  pleasure '  :^ 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest — 
And  upon  earth  peace — 
Among  men  good  pleasure  1 ' 

Only  once  before  had  the  words  of  Angels'  hymn  fallen  upon  mortal's 
ears,  when,  to  Isaiah's  rapt  vision.  Heaven's  high  Temple  had  opened, 
and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  swept  its  courts,  almost  breaking  down  the 
trembling  posts  that  bore  its  boundary  gates.  Now  the  same  glory  en- 
wrapt  the  shepherds  on  Bethlehem's  plains.     Then  the  Angels'  hymn 


to  the  appearance  in  the  bush,  that,  *  at 
first  only  one  Angel  came,'  who  stood  in 
the  burning  bush,  and  after  that  the 
Shekhinah  came,  and  spoke  to  Moses 
from  out  the  bush.  (It  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  Acts  ix.  7,  that  Moses  alone  is 
said  in  Jewish  tradition  to  have  seen 
the  vision,  but  not  the  men  who  were 
with  him.)  Wetstein  gives  an  erroneous 
reference  to  a  Talmudic  statement,  to 
the  effect  that,  at  the  birth  of  Moses, 
the  room  was  filled  with  heavenly  light. 
The  statement  really  occurs  in  Sotah 
12  a ;  Shem.  R.  1 ;  Yalkut  i.  61  o.  This 
must  be  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
legend,  that  the  cave,  in  which  Christ  was 
bom,  was  filled  with  heavenly  light. 
Similarly,  the  Romish  legend  about  the 
Virgin-Mother  not  feeling  the  pangs  of 
maternity  is  derived  from  the  Jewish 
legend,  which  asserts  the  same  of  the 
mother  of  Moses.    The  same  authority 


maintains,  that  the  birth  of  Moses  re- 
mained unknown  for  three  months,  be- 
cause he  was  a  child  of  seven  months. 
There  are  other  legends  about  the  sinless- 
nes^  of  Moses'  father,  and  the  maiden- 
hood of  his  mother  (at  103  years),  which 
remind  us  of  Christian  traditions. 

^  According  to  tradition,  the  three  blasts 
symbolically  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  final 
judgment. 

'  Curiously  enough,  the  word  arpor 
rtd  is  Hebraised  in  the  same  connection 

n^yO  i>r  K^DIt^DK-    See  Yalkut  on  Ps. 

xlv.  (vol.  ii.  p.  106  a,  about  the  middle). 

*  I  have  unhesitatingly  retained  the 
reading  of  the  textui  reeeptns.  The 
arguments  in  its  favour  are  sufficiently 
set  forth  by  Canon  Cook  in  his  '  Revised 
Version  of  the  First  Three  Gospels,*  ppi 
27-32. 
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had  heralded  tbe  annoimcement  of  the  Eangdom  coming ;  now  that 
of  the  King  come.  Then  it  had  been  th«  Tris-Hagion  of  prophetic 
anticipation ;  now  that  of  Evangelic  fulfilment. 

The  hymn  had  ceased ;  the  light  faded  out  of  the  sky ;  and  the 
shepherds  were  alone.     But  the  Angelic  message  remained  with  them; 
and  the  sign,  which  was  to  goide  them  to  the  Infant  Christ,  lighted 
their  rapid  way  up  the  terraced  height  to  where,  at  the  entering  of 
Bethlehem,  the  lamp  swinging  over  the  hostelry  directed  them  to  the 
strangers  of  the   house   of  David,   who   had   come   from  Nazareth. 
Though  it  seems  as  if ,  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need,  the  Virgin- 
Mother  had  not  been  ministered  to  by  loving  hands,^  yet  what  had 
happened  in  the  stable  must  soon  have  become  known  in  the  Khan. 
Perhaps  friendly  women  were  still  passing  to  and  fro  on  errands  of 
mercy, -when  the  shepherds  reached  the  '  stable.'  *    There  they  found, 
perhaps  not  what  they  had  expected,  but  as  they  had  been  told.     The 
holy  group  only  consisted  of  the  humble   Virgin-Mother,  the  lowly 
carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  the  Babe  laid   in  the  manger.     What 
further  passed  we  know  not,  save  that,  having  seen  it  for  themselves, 
the  shepherds  told  what  had  been  spoken  to  them  about  this  Child,  to 
all  around  ' — in  the  *  stable,'  in  the  fields,  probably  also  in  the  Temple, 
to  which  they  would  bring  their  flocks,  thereby  preparing  the  minds 
of  a  Simeon,  of  an  Anna,  and  of  all  them  that  looked  for  salvation  in 
Israel.* 

And  now  the  hush  of  wondering  expectancy  fell  once  more  on  all, 
who  heard  what  was  told  by  the  shepherds — this  time  not  only  in  the 
hill-country  of  Judaea,  but  within  the  wider  circle  that  embraced 
Bethlehem  and  the  Holy  City.  And  yet  it  seemed  all  so  sudden,  so 
strange.  That  on  such  slender  thread,  as  the  feeble  throb  of  an 
Infant-life,  the  salvation  of  the  world  should  hang — and  no  special 
care  watch  over  its  safety,  no  better  shelter  be  provided  it  than  a 
'  stable,'  no  other  cradle  than  a  manger !  And  still  it  is  ever  so.  On 
what  slender  thread  has  the  continued  life  of  the  Church  oflen  seemed 
to  hang ;  on  what  feeble  throbbing  that  of  every  child  of  God — with 


1  This  appears  to  me  implied  in  the 
emphatic  statement,  that  Mary — as  I 
gather,  herself—*  wrapped  Him  in 
swaddling  clothes'  (St.  Luke  ii.  7,  12). 
Otherwise  the  remark  would  seem  need- 
less and  meaningless. 

*  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how, 
on  Dr.  Qeikie'^  theory,  the  shepherds 
could  have  found  the  Infant-Saviour, 
since,  manifestly,  they  could  not  during 
that  ni^t  have  roused  evexy  household 


in  Bethlehem,  to  inquire  whether  any 
child  had  been  bom  among  their  guests. 

'  The  term  ^layvupiiw  implies  more 
than  to  'make  known  abroad.'  Wahl 
renders  it  *  ultro  citroqiie  narro ' ;  Schleus- 
ner  :  '  ditniJgo  aliquid  vt  aliU  innotesoat, 
ipargo  rumore^i^ 

*  This  may  have  prepared  not  only 
those  who  welcomed  Jesus  on  His  pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  but  filled  many 
others  with  expectancy. 
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no  visible  outward  means  to  ward  off  danger,  no  home  of  comfort,  no 
rest  of  ease.  But,  ^  Lo,  children  are  Jehovah's  heritage !  '^and : 
'  So  giveth  He  to  His  beloved  in  his  sleep  ! '  * 


*  The  following  remarkable  extract 
from  the  Jerasalem  Targ^m  on  £z.  zii. 
42  may  interest  the  reader : — 

'  It  is  a  night  to  be  observed  and  ex- 
alted. .  .  .  Four  nights  are  there  written 
in  the  Book  of  Memorial.  Night  first: 
when  the  Memra  of  Jehovah  was  revealed 
upon  the  world  for  its  creation;  when 
the  world  was  without  form  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  spread  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep,  and  the  Memra  of  Jehovah 
illuminated  and  made  it  light;  and  He 
called  it  the  first  night.  Night  second : 
when  the  Memra  of  Jehovah  was  revealed 
unto  Abraham  between  the  divided 
pieces ;  when  Abraham  was  a  hundred 
years,  and  Sarah  was  ninety  years,  and  to 
confirm  thereby  that  which  the  Scripture 
saith, — Abraham  a  hundred  years,  can  he 
beget  7  and  Sarah,  ninety  years  old,  can 
she  bear?  Was  not  our  father  Isaac 
thirty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  he  was 
offered  upon  the  altar  7  Then  the  heavens 
were  bowed  down  and  brought  low,  and 


Isaac  saw  their  foundations,  and  his  eyes 
were  blinded  owing  to  that  sight;  and 
He  called  it  the  second  night.  The  third 
night :  when  the  Memra  of  Jehovah  was 
revealed  upon  the  Kgyptians,  at  the 
dividing  of  the  night;  His  right  hand 
slew  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
His  right  hand  spared  the  first-bom  of 
Israel ;  to  fulfil  what  the  Scripture  hath 
said,  Israel  is  My  first-bom  well-beloved 
son.  And  He  called  it  the  third  night. 
Night  the  fourth :  when  the  end  of  the 
world  will  be  aooomplished,  that  it  might 
be  dissolved,  the  bands  of  wickedness 
destroyed,  and  the  iron  yoke  broken. 
Moses  came  forth  from  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  and  the  King  Messiah  from  the 
midst  of  Rome.  This  one  shaU  lead  at 
the  head  of  a  Cloud,  and  that  one  shall 
lead  at  the  head  of  a  Cloud ;  and  the 
Memra  of  Jehovah  will  lead  between 
both,  and  they  two  shall  come  as  one 
(Ckiohaday  (For  explan.  see*  voL  iL 
p.  100,  note.) 
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OHAPTEB  Vn. 
Fuuruunoir  or  tbm  vzbgik  and  thi  pbbbintatiov  m  thi  tucpia 

est  Luke  ii  21-38.) 

FoBSicofiT  amongBt  those  who,  wondering,  had  heard  what  the  shep-     CHAP, 
herds  told,  was  she  whom  most  it  conoemed,  who  laid  it  up  deepest       vn 
in  her  heart,  and  bronght  to  it  treasured  stores  of  memory.     It  was  "-   -  "^ 
the  Mother  of  Jesus.     These  many  months,  all  connected  with  this 
Child  could  never  have  been  far  away  from  her  thoughts.     And  now 
that  He  was  hers,  yet  not  hers — belonged,  yet  did  not  seem  to  belong, 
to  her — He  would  be  the  more  dear  to  her  Mother-heart  for  what 
made  Him  so  near,  and  yet  parted  Him  so  far  from  her.     And  upon 
all   His  history  seemed  to  lie  such  wondrous  light,  that  she  could 
only  see  the  path  behind,  so  far  as  she  had  trodden  it ;  while  upon 
that  on  which  she  was  to  move,  was  such  dazzling  brightness,  that 
she  could  scarce  look  upon  the  present,  and  dared  not  gaze  towards 
the  future. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  history,  and  increasingly  in  its  course, 
the  question  meets  us,  how,  if  the  Angelic  message  to  the  Virgin 
was  a  reality,  and  her  motherhood  so  supernatural,  she  could  have 
been  apparently  so  ignorant  of  what  was  to  come — nay,  so  often  have 
even  misunderstood  it  ?  Strange,  that  she  should  have  '  pondered 
in  her  heart '  the  shepherds'  account ;  stranger,  that  afterwards  she 
should  have  wondered  at  His  lingering  in  the  Temple  among  Israers 
teachers ;  strangest,  that,  at  the  very  first  of  His  miracles,  a  mother's 
fond  pride  should  have  so  harshly  broken  in  upon  the  Divine  melody 
of  His  work,  by  striking  a  keynote  so  different  from  that,  to  which 
His  life  had  been  set ;  or  that  afterwards,  in  the  height  of  His  activity, 
loving  fears,  if  not  doubts,  should  have  prompted  her  to  interrupt, 
what  evidently  she  had  not  as  yet  comprehended  in  the  fulness  of  its 
meaning.  Might  we  not  rather  have  expected,  that  the  Virgin- 
Mother  from  the  inception  of  this  Child's  life  would  have  under- 
stood, that  He  was  truly  the  Son  of  God  ?  The  question,  like  so 
many  others,  requires  only  to  be  clearly  stated,  to  find  its  emphatic 
answer.    For,  had  it  been  so.  His  history,  His  human  UfOi  of  which 
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every  step  is  of  such  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  would  not  have 
been  possible.  Apart  from  all  thoughts  of  the  deeper  necessity,  both 
as  regarded  His  Mission  and  the  salvation  of  the  world,  of  a  true 
human  development  of  gradual  consciousness  and  personal  life,  Christ 
could  not,  in  any  true  sense,  have  been  subject  to  His  Parents,  if 
they  had  fully  understood  that  He  was  Divine;  nor  could  He,  in 
that  case,  have  been  watched,  as  He  ^  grew  in  wisdom  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  men.'  Such  knowledge  would  have  broken  the 
bond  of  His  Hmnanity  to  ours,  by  severing  that  which  bound  Him  ae 
a  child  to  His  mother.  We  could  not  have  become  His  brethren,  had 
He  not  been  truly  the  Virgin's  Son.  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
would  have  been  needless  and  fruitless,  had  His  Humanity  not  been 
subject  to  all  its  right  and  ordinary  conditions.  And,  applying  the 
same  principle  more  widely,  we  caii  thus,  in  some  measure,  under- 
stand why  the  mystery  of  His  Divinity  had  to  be  kept  while  He 
was  on  earth.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  thought  of  His  Divinity 
would  have  proved  so  all-absorbing,  as  to  render  impossible  that  of 
His  Humanity,  with  all  its  lessons.  The  Son  of  God  Most  High, 
Whom  they  worshipped,  could  never  have  been  the  loving  Man,  with 
Whom  they  could  hold  such  close  converse.  The  bond  which  bound 
the  Master  to  His  disciples — the  Son  of  Man  to  humanity — would 
have  been  dissolved ;  His  teaching  as  a  Man,  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  Tabernacling  among  men,  in  place  of  the  former  Old  Testament 
Revelation  from  heaven,  would  have  become  wholly  impossible.  In 
short,  one,  and  that  the  distinctive  New  Testament,  element  in  our 
salvation  would  have  been  taken  away.  At  the  beginning  of  His  life 
He  would  have  anticipated  the  lessons  of  its  end — nay,  not  those  oH 
His  Death  only,  but  of  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  and  of  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  all  this  we  have  only  been  baking  the  subjective,  not  the  objec- 
tive, view  of  the  question ;  considered  the  earthward,  not  the  heaven- 
ward, aspect  of  His  life.  The  latter,  though  very  real,  lies  beyond  our 
present  horizon.  Not  so  the  question  as  to  the  development  of  the 
Virgin-Mother's  spiritual  knowledge.  Assuming  her  to  have  occupied, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  the  standpoint  of  Jewish  Messianic  expectancy, 
and  remembering,  also,  that  she  was  so  *  highly  favoured '  of  God, 
still,  there  was  not  as  yet  anything,  nor  could  there  be  for  many 
years,  to  lead  her  beyond  what  might  be  called  the  utmost  height  of 
Jewish  belief.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  much  connected  with  His 
true  Humanity  to  keep  her  back.  For  narrow  as,  to  our  retrospec- 
tive thinking,  the  boundary-line  seems  between  Jewish  belief  and  that 
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in  the  hypostatic  anion  of  the  two  Natures,  the  passage  from  the     CHAi*. 
one  to  the  other  represented  such  tremendous  mental  revolution,  as       Vn 
to  imply  direct  Divine  teaching.*      An   illustrative  instance  will  ^~   '  ^ 
prove  this  better  than  argument.     We  read,  in  a  commentary  on  the  * 
opening  words  of  Gen.  xv.  18,*  that  when  Qod  made  the  covenant  \?%;^i^^ 
with  Abram,  He  *  revealed  to  him  both  this   Olam  (dispensation)  ^^i  > 
and  the  Olwm  to  come,'  which  latter  expression  is  correctly  explained 
as  referring  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah.     Jewish  tradition,  there- 
fore, here  asserts  exactly  what  Jesus  stated  in  these  words :  *  Your 
fiE^her  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My  day;   and  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad.'®    Yet  we  know  what  storm  of  indignation  the  enunciation  of  ^^^ 
it  called  forth  among  the  Jews ! 

Thus  it  was,  that  every  event  connected  with  the  Messianic  mani- 
festation of  Jesus  would  come  to  the  Virgin-Mother  as  a  fresh  dis- 
covery and  a  new  surprise.  Each  event,  as  it  took  place,  stood  iso- 
lated in  her  mind ;  not  as  part  of  a  whole  which  she  would  anticipate, 
nor  as  only  one  link  in  a  chain ;  but  as  something  quite  by  itself.  She 
knew  the  beginning,  and  she  knew  the  end ;  but  she  knew  not  the 
path  which  led  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  each  step  in  it  was 
a  new  revelation.  Hence  it  was,  that  she  so  carefully  treasured  in 
her  heart  every  new  fact,*  piecing  each  to  the  other,  till  she  could  \?:}^^^^ 
read  from  it  the  great  mystery  that  He,  Whom  Incarnate  she  had 
borne,  was,  indeed,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.  And  as  it  was 
natural,  so  it  was  well  that  it  should  be  so.  For,  thus  only  could  she 
truly,  because  self-unconsciously,  as  a  Jewish  woman  and  mother, 
fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  alike  as  regarded  herself  and 
her  Child. 

The  first  of  these  was  Circumcision,  representing  voluntary  sub- 
jection to  the  conditions  of  the  Law,  and  acceptance  of  the  obliga- 
tions, but  also  of  the  privileges,  of  the  Covenant  between  God  and 
Abraham  and  his  seed.  Any  attempt  to  show  the  deep  significance 
of  such  a  rite  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  could  only  weaken  the  impression 
which  the  fact  itself  conveys.  The  ceremony  took  place,  as  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  on  the  eighth  day,  when  the  Child  received 
the  Angel-given  name  Jeshua  (Jesus).  Two  other  legal  ordinances 
still  remained  to  be  observed.  The  firstborn  son  of  every  household 
was,  according  to  the  Law,  to  be  *  redeemed '  of  the  priest  at  the  price 
of  five  shekels  of  the  Sanctuary.*  Rabbinic  casuistry  here  added  •Numb. 
many  needless,  and  even  repulsive,  details.  The  following,  however, 
are  of  practical  interest.  The  earliest  period  of  presentation  was 
thirty-one  days  after  birth,  so  as  to  make  the  legal  month  quite 
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complete.  The  child  most  have  been  the  firstborn  of  his  mothef 
(according  to  some  writers,  of  his  father  also) ;  ^  neither  father  nor 
mother'  must  be  of  Levitic  descent;  and  the  child  must  be  firee 
from  all  such  bodily  blemishes  as  would  have  disqualified  him  for 
the  priesthood — or,  as  it  was  expressed:  ^the  firstborn  for  the 
priesthood.'  It  was  a  thing  much  dreaded,  that  the  child  should  die 
before  his  redemption;  but  if  his  father  died  in  the  interval,  the 
child  had  to  redeem  himself  when  of  age.  As  the  Rabbinic  law 
expressly  states,  that  the  shekels  were  to  be  of  *  Tyrian  weight,'* 
the  value  of  the  *  redemption-money '  would  amount  to  about  ten 
or  twelve  shillings.  The  redemption  could  be  made  from  any 
priest,  and  attendance  in  the  Temple  was  not  requisite.  It  was 
otherwise  with  Hhe  purification'  of  the  mother.^  The  Rabbinic 
law  fixed  this  at  forty-one  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  eighty- 
one  after  that  of  a  daughter,'  so  as  to  make  the  Biblical  terms  quite 
complete.®  But  it  might  take  place  any  time  later — ^notably,  when 
attendance  on  any  of  the  great  feasts  brought  a  family  to  Jerusalem. 
Thus,  we  read  of  cases  when  a  mother  would  ofier  several  sacrifices  of 
purification  at  the  same  time.*  But,  indeed,  the  woman  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  personally  present  at  all,  when  her  ofiering  was  presented, 
or,  rather  (as  we  shall  see),  provided  for — say,  by  the  representatives 
of  the  laity,  who  daily  took  part  in  the  services  for  the  various  dis- 
tricts from  which  they  came.  This  also  is  specially  provided  for  in 
the  Talmud.'  But  mothers  who  were  within  conveniei^t  distance  of 
the  Temple,  and  especially  the  more  earnest  among  them,  would 
naturally  attend  personally  in  the  Temple ;  ^  and  in  such  cases,  when 
practicable,  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn,  and  the  purification  of  his 
mother,  would  be  combined.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  the 
Virgin-Mother  and  her  Son. 


*  So  Lundim,  Jdd.  Altertb.  p.  621,  and 
Buxt9rf^  Lex.  Talmud,  p.  1699.  But  I 
am  bound  to  say,  that  this  seems  con- 
trary to  the  sayings  of  the  Rabbis. 

'  This  disposes  of  the  idea,  that  the 
Virgin-Mother  was  of  direct  Aaronic  or 
Levitic  descent. 

'  Archdeacon  Panaris  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing, that  the  *  thirty-three  days  *  were 
counted  *  after  the  circumcision.'  The 
idea  must  have  arisen  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  English  version  of 
Lev.  xii.  4.  There  was  no  connection 
between  the  time  of  the  circumcision  of 
the  child,  and  that  of  the  purification  of 
his  mother.  In  certain  circumstances 
oirdnmcisioi)  n^bt  have  to  be  delayed 


for  days — in  case  of  sickness,  till  reooveiy. 
It  is  equaUy  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
a  Jewish  mother  oould  not  leave  the 
house  till  after  the  forty  days  of  her 
purification. 

*  Gomp.  Kerith.  i.  7. 

*  Jer.  Sheq.  50  h. 

'  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
objection  which  Rabbi  Low  (Lebenndter, 
p.  112)  raises  against  the  account  of  St. 
Luke.  Jewish  documents  only  prove, 
that  a  mother  need  not  personaUy  attend 
in  the  Temple;  not  that  they  did  not 
do  so,  when  attendance  was  possible. 
The  contrary  impressioii  I9  convened  to 
us  by  Jewish  notices. 
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For  this  twofold  pnrpoee  the  Holy  Family  went  up  to  the  Temple, 
when  the  prescribed  days  were  completed.^  The  ceremony  at  the 
redemption  of  a  firstborn  son  was,  no  doabt|  more  simple  than  that 
at  present  in  use.  It  consisted  of  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
child  to  the  priest,  accompanied  by  two  short  'benedictions' — ^the 
one  for  the  law  of  redemption,  the  other  for  the  gift  of  a  firstborn 
son,  after  which  the  redemption-money  was  paid.*  Most  solemn,  as 
in  such  a  place,  and  remembering  its  sjrmbolic  significance  as  the 
expression  of  Grod's  claim  over  each  family  in  Israel,  most  this  rite 
have  been. 

As  regards  the  rite  at  the  purification  of  the  mother,  the  scantiness 
of  information  has  led  to  serious  misstatements.  Any  comparison 
with  onr  modem  'churching'  of  women'  is  inapplicable,  since  the 
latter  consists  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  former  primarily  of  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  Levitical  defilement  symbolically  attacUng  to  the 
beginning  of  life,  and  a  burnt-offering,  that  marked  the  restoration  of 
communion  with  God.  Besides,  as  already  stated,  the  sacrifice  for 
purification  might  be  brought  in  the  absence  of  the  mother.  Similar 
mistakes  prevail  as  to  the  rubric.  It  is  not  the  case,  as  generally 
stated,  that  the  woman  was  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  then  pronounced 
dean  by  the  priest,  or  that  prayers  were  offered  on  the  occasion.^ 
The  service  simply  consisted  of  the  statutory  sacrifice.  This  was 
what,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  was  termed  an  offering  oleh  veyaredj 
that  is,  '  ascending  and  descending,'  according  to  the  means  of  the 
offerer.  The  sin-offering  was,  in  all  cases,  a  turtle-dove  or  a  young 
pigeon.  But,  while  the  more  wealthy  brought  a  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  the  poor  might  substitute  for  it  a  turtle-dove,  or  a  young 
pigeon.*^    The  rubric  directed  that  the  neck  of  the  sin-offering  was  to 


*  The  expresBion  rw  Ko/Bapur/tov  ahr&p 
cannot  refer  to  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  and  her  Babe  (Farrar),  nor  to  that 
of  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  (Meyer),  be- 
cause neither  the  Babe  nor  Joseph  needed, 
nor  were  thej  included  in,  the  purifica- 
tion. It  can  only  refer  to  *  their '  (i.e.  the 
Jews')  purification.  But  this  does  not  im- 
ply any  Romish  inferences  {Seppy  Leben 
JesUf  ii.  1,  p.  131)  as  to  the  superhuman 
condition  or  origin  of  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
on  the  contrary,  the  offering  of  the  sin- 
offering  points  in  the  other  direction. 

*  Comp.  the  rubric  and  the  prayers  in 
Moimonideit  Yad  haChas.  Hilch.  Biccur. 
zLS. 

*  So  Dr.  OeOdd. 

«  So  Dr.  Geikie,  taking  his  acooont 


from  Ser:og*t  Beal-EncykL  The  mis- 
take about  the  mother  being  sprinkled 
with  sacrificial  blood  originated  with 
Lightfoot  (HorsB  Hebr.  on  St  Luke  iL 
22).  Later  writers  have  followed  the 
lead.  Tamid  y.  6,  quoted  by  Lightfoot, 
refers  only  to  the  cleansing  of  the  leper. 
The  'prayers*  supposed  to  be  spoken, 
and  the  pronouncing  dean  by  the  priests, 
are  the  embellishments  of  later  writers, 
for  which  Lightfoot  is  not  responsible. 

»  According  to  Sifra  (Par.  Tazria,  Per. 
iv.  3):  'Whenever  the  sin-offering  is 
changed,  it  precedes  [as  on  ordinazy 
occasions]  the  burnt-offering ;  but  when 
the  burnt-offering  is  chuiged  [as  on  this 
occasion],  it  precedes  the  sino^eriiig.* 
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be  tn'oken,  but  the  head  not  wholly  severed ;  that  some  of  the  Mood 
should  be  sprinkled  at  the  soath-westem  angle  of  t^e  altar/  below 
the  red  line'  which  ran  round  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  that  the 
rest  should  be  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the  altar.  The  whole  of  the 
flesh  belonged  to  the  priests,  and  had  to  be  eaten  within  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  Sanctuary.   The  rubric  for  the  burnt-offering  of  a  turtle-dove 

>Bei»ob.TL  or  a  young  pigeon  was  somewhat  more  intricate.*    The  substitution 

*  of  the  latter  for  a  young  lamb  was  expressly  designated  '  the  poor's 

o&ring.'  And  rightly  so,  since,  while  a  lamb  would  probably  cost 
about  three  shillings,  the  average  value  of  a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  for 

*Oomp.  both  Uie  sin-  and  burnt-offering,  would  be  about  eightpence,^  and  on 
ODB  occasion  fell  so  low  as  twopence.  The  Temple-price  of  the  meat- 
and  drink-offerings  was  fixed  once  a  month ;  and  special  officials  in- 
structed the  intending  offerers,  and  provided  them  with  what  was 

•sheq.  ir.  9  needed.^  There  was  also  a  special  ^  superintendent  of  turtle-doves  and 
pigeons,'  required  for  certain  purifications,  and  the  holder  of  that  office 

«sheq.T.  1  is  mentioned  with  praise  in  the  Mishnah.^  Much,  indeed,  depended 
upon  his  uprightness.  For,  at  any  rate  as  regarded  those  who  brought 
the  poor's  offering,  the  purchasers  of  pigeons  or  turtle-doves  would,  as 
a  rule,  have  to  deal  with  him.  In  the  Court  of  the  Women  there  were 
thirteen  trumpet-shaped  chests  for  pecuniary  contributions,  called 
*  trumpets.'*  Into  the  third  of  these  they  who  brought  the  poor's 
offering,  like  the  Virgin-Mother,  were  to  drop  the  price  of  the  sacri- 

•ToMpht.      fices  which  were  needed  for  their  purification.*     As  we  infer,*  the 
***  superintending  priest  must  have  been  stationed  here,  alike  to  inform 

the  offerer  of  the  price  of  the  turtle-doves,  and  to  see  that  all  was  in 
order.  For,  the  offerer  of  the  poor's  offering  would  not  require  to 
deal  directly  with  the  sacrificing  priest.  At  a  certain  time  in  the 
day  this  third  chest  was  opened,  and  half  of  its  contents  applied  to 
burnt-,  the  other  half  to  sin-offerings.  Thus  sacrifices  were  provided 
for  a  corresponding  number  of  those  who  were  to  be  purified,  without 
either  shaming  the  poor,  needlessly  disclosing  the  character  of  impu- 
rity, or  causing  unnecessary  bustle  and  work.  Though  this  mode  of 
procedure  could,  of  course,  not  be  obligatory,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
that  generally  foUowed. 

We  can  now,  in  imagination,  follow  the  Virgin-Mother  in  the 

*  But  this  precise  spot  was  not  matter  a  f oar-footed    animal,  the   blood    was 

of  absolute  necessity  (Seb.  vi.  2).    Direo-  sprinkled  aieve  the  red  line. 

ti<»s  are  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ■  Comp.   St.  Matt.  vi.   2.     See  *The 

the  priest  was  to  perform  the  sacrificial  Temple  and  its  Services/  &c.  pp.  26,  27. 

ftct.  *  Comp.   Shekal.   vi.  6,  the  Commen- 

<  Einnim  LI.    If  the  sin-ofEering  was  tariea.  and  Jer.  Shek.  BOh. 
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Temple.*  Her  Child  had  been  given  np  to  the  Loftdy  and  received 
back  firom  Him.  She  had  entered  the  Court  of  the  Women,  pro- 
bably by  the  ^  Ghite  of.  the  Women/  '  on  the  north  side,  and  deposited 
the  prioe  of  her  sacrifices  in  Trumpet  No.  3,  which  was  close  to  the 
raised  dais  or  gallery  where  the  women  worshipped,  apart  from  the 
men.  And  now  the  sound  of  the  organ,  which  announced  throagh- 
oat  the  vast  Temple-buildings  that  the  incense  was  abont  to  be 
kindled  on  the  Grolden  Altar,  summoned  those  who  were  to  be  puri- 
fied. The  chief  of  the  ministrant  lay-representatives  of  Israel  on 
duty  (the  so-called  ^station-men')  ranged  those,  who  presented 
themselves  before  the  Lord  as  ofierers  of  special  sacrifices,  within 
the  wickets  oa  either  side  the  great  Nicanor  OtsJte,  at  the  top  of  the 
fifteen  steps  which  led  up  from  the  Court  of  the  Women  to  that  c^ 
Israel.  It  was,  as  if  they  were  to  be  brought  nearest  to  the  Sanctuary ; 
as  if  theirs  were  to  be  speciiJly  the  '  prayers '  that  rose  in  the  cloud 
of  incense  from  the  Qolden  Altar;  as  if  for  them  specially  the 
sacrifices  were  laid  on  the  Altar  of  Bumt-ofiering ;  as  if  theirs  was 
a  larger  share  of  the  benediction  which,  spoken  by  the  lips  of  the 
priests,  seemed  like  Jehovah's  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  people ; 
theirs  especially  the  expression  of  joy  symboUsed  in  the  drink-ofiering, 
and  the  hymn  of  praise  whoiae  Tris-Hagion  filled  the  Temple.  Prom 
where  they  stood  they  could  see  it  all,*  share  in  it,  rejoice  in  it.  And 
now  the  general  service  was  over,  and  only  those  remained  who  brought 
special  sacrifices,  or  who  lingered  near  them  that  had  such,  or  whose 
loved  abode  was  ever  in  the  Temple.  The  purification-service,  with 
such  unspoken  prayer  and  praise  as  would  be  the  outcome  of  a 
grateful  heart,*  was  soon  ended,  and  they  who  had  shared  in  it  were 
Levitically  clean.  Now  all  stain  was  removed,  and,  as  the  Law  put 
it,  they  might  again  partake  of  sacred  offerings. 

And  in  such  sacred  offering,  better  than  any  of  which  priest's 
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•  According  to  Dr.  Qeikie,  *  the  Gk)lden 
Gate  at  the  head  of  the  long  flight 
of  steps  that  led  to  the  valley  of  the 
Eedron  opened  into  the  Court  of  the 
Women.*  But  there  was  no  Golden  Gate, 
neither  was  there  any  flight  of  steps  into 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  while  between 
the  Court  of  the  Women  and  any  outer 
gate  (such  as  could  have  led  into  Eedron), 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  and  a  colonnade 
must  have  intervened. 

*  Or  else,  *  the  gate  of  the  firstlings.* 
Comp.  generally,  '  The  Temple,  its  Minis- 
try and  Services.* 

'  This  they  could  not  have  done  from 
the  elevated  platform  on  which  they  com- 


monly worshipped. 

*  This  is  stated  by  the  Rabbis  to  have 
been  the  object  of  the  burnt-offering. 
That  suggested  for  the  sin-offering  is  too 
ridiculous  to  mention.  The  language 
used  about  the  burnt-offering  reminds 
us  of  that  in  the  exhortation  in  the 
oflBce  for  the  *  Churching  of  Women  ' : 
*that  she  might  be  stiired  up  to  give 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  Who  has  de- 
livered her  from  the  pains  and  perils  of 

childbirth  (nnSv  ^S^nO  n^^VHB'),  which 
is  matter  of  miracle.*  (Comp.  Htttingenu^ 
Juris  Hebr.  Leges,  ed.  Tiguri,  p.  233.) 
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BOOK     family  had  ever  partaken,  was  the  Virgin-Mother  immediately  to 
n         share.     It  has  been  observed,  that  by  the  side  of  every  humiliation 

^""' — '  connected  with  the  Humanity  of  the  Messiah,  the  glory  of  His  Divinity 
was  also  made  to  shine  forth.      The  coincidences  are  manifestly 
undesigned  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelic  writers,  and  hence  all  the 
more  striking.     Thus,  if  He  was  bom  of  the  humble  Maiden  of 
Nazareth,  an  Angel  announced  His  birth ;  if  the  Infant-Saviour  was 
cradled  in  a  manger,  the  shining  host  of  heaven  hymned  His  Advent. 
And  so  afterwards — ^if  He  hungered  and  was  tempted  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Angels  ministered  to  Him,  even  as  an  Angel  strengthened  Him 
in  the  agony  of  the  garden.     K  He  submitted  to  baptism,  the  Voice 
and  vision  from  heaven  attested  His  Sonship ;  if  enemies  threatened. 
He  could  miraculously  pass  through  them;    if  the  Jews  assailed, 
there  was  the  Voice  of  God  to  glorify  Him ;  if  He  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  the  sun  craped  his  brightness,  and  earth  quaked ;   if  He  was 
laid  in  the  tomb,  Angels  kept  its  watches,  and  heralded  His  rising. 
And  so,  when  now  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  in  her  humbleness,  could 
only  bring  the  *  poor's  oflFering,'  the  witness  to  the  greatness  of  Him 
Whom  she  had  borne  was  not  wanting.     A  ^  eucharistic  oflfering ' — so 
to  speak — was  brought,  the  record  of  which  is  the  more  precious 
that  Rabbinic  writings  make  no  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the 
party,  whose  representatives  we  here  meet.     Yet  they  were  the  true 
outcome  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  as  such,  at  this 
time,  the  special  recipients  of  the  *  Spirit '  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  'parents'  of  Jesus  had  brought  Him  into  the  Temple  for 
presentation  and  redemption,  when  they  were  met  by  one,  whose 
venerable  figure  must  have  been  well  known  in  the  city  and  the 
Sanctuary.  Simeon  combined  the  three  characteristics  of  Old  Testa- 
ment piety :  ^jmtice^^  as  regarded  his  relation  and  bearing  to  God 
and  man ;  *  ^fea/r  of  Ood,'  *  in  opposition  to  the  boastful  self-right- 
eousness of  Pharisaism;  and,  above  all,  longing  expectancy  of  the 
near  fulfilment  of  the  great  promises,  and  that  in  their  spiritual 
import  as  *  the  Consolation  of  Israel.'  *    The  Holy  Spirit  was  upon 


*  Ck)mp.  JoiephMtt  Ant.  xii.  2.  6. 

'  The  expression,  tiXafi^s^nnquestion- 
ably  refers  to  '  fear  of  Qod.'  Comp.  Z>9- 
Utzseh,  Hebr.  Br.  pp.  191, 192 ;  and  Orimm, 
Clavis  N.T.  p.  180  b. 

»  The  expression  norU  *  consolation,* 
for  the  great  Messianic  hope — ^whence  the 
Messianic  title  of  Menackem — is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  (so  in  the  Taiigom 
on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  in  many 
Babbinical  passages).    CiuionBly  enough, 


it  is  several  times  pnt  into  the  month  of 
a  SifMon  (Chag.  16  h ;  Maoc.  6  h ;  Shev. 
34  a) — although,  of  course,  not  the  (me 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke.  The  suggestion, 
that  the  latter  was  the  son  of  the  great 
Hillel  and  the  father  of  Gamali^  St 
Paul's  teacher,  though  not  impossible  as 
regards  time.  Is  unsupported,  though  it 
does  seem  strange  that  Uie  Mishuah  has 
nothing  to  say  about  biv:  *y 
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him ;  and  by  that  same  Spirit  ^  the  gracious  Divine  answer  to  his 
heart's  longing  had  been  communicated  to  him.  And  now  it  was  as 
had  been  promised  him.  Coming  '  in  the  Spirit '  into  the  Temple, 
JQst  as  His  iMurents  were  bringing  the  Infant  Jesus,  he  took  TTim 
into  his  arms,  and  burst  into  rapt  thanksgiving.  Now,  indeed,  had 
Grod  fulfilled  His  word.  He  was  not  to  see  death,  till  he  had  seen 
the  Lord's  Christ.  Now  did  his  Lord  <  dismiss  '  him  '  in  peace ' ' — 
release  him  '  in  blessed  comfort  from  work  and  watch — since  he  had 
actnallj  seen  that  salvation,^  so  long  preparing  for  a  waiting  weary 
world  :  a  glorious  light.  Whose  rising  would  light  up  heathen  dark- 
ness, and  be  the  outshining  glory  around  Israel's  mission.  With  this 
Infant  in  his  arms,  it  was  as  if  he  stood  on  the  mountain-height  of 
prophetic  vision,  and  watched  the  golden  beams  of  sunrise  far  away 
over  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  and  then  gathering  their  full  glow 
over  his  own  beloved  land  and  people.  There  was  nothing  Judaic — 
quite  the  contrary  :  only  what  was  of  the  Old  Testament — ^in  what 
he  first  said.* 

But  his  unexpected  appearance,  the  more  unexpected  deed  and 
words,  and  that  most  unexpected  form  in  which  what  was  said  of  the 
Infant  Christ  was  presented  to  their  minds,  filled  the  hearts  of  His 
parents  with  wonderment.  And  it  was,  as  if  their  silent  wonderment 
had  been  an  unspoken  question,  to  which  the  answer  now  came  in 
words  of  blessing  from  the  aged  watcher.  Mystic  they  seemed,  yet 
prophetic.  But  now  it  was  the  personal,  or  rather  the  Judaic,  aspect 
which,  in  broken  utterances,  was  set  before  the  Virgin-Mother — as 
if  the  whole  history  of  the  Christ  upon  earth  were  passing  in  rapid 
vision  before  Simeon.  That  Infant,  now  again  in  the  Virgin-Mother's 
arms  :  It  was  to  be  a  stone  of  decision ;  a  foundation  and  comer- 
stone,*  for  fall  or  for  uprising  ;  a  sign  spoken  against;  the  sword  of  *^^^w 
deep  personal  sorrow  would  pierce  the  Mother's  heart ;  and  so  to  the 


•8*.LDktl| 


*  The  mention  of  the  *  Holy  Spirit/  as 
ipeaking  to  indlTidoals,  is  frequent  in 
Rabbinic  writings.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  imply  their  belief  in  the  Personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (oomp.  Bemidb.  R.  1 6 ; 
20;  Midr.  on  Ruth  ii.  9 ;  Yalknt,  vol.  i. 
pp.  221  b  and  266  d), 

'  The  Talmnd  (Ber.  last  page)  has  a 
curioos  conceit,  to  the  effect  that,  in  tak- 
ing leave  of  a  person,  one  ought  to  say : 

*Go  U  peace,'  not  *in  peace*  (DlSe6, 

>^^  D1a^)>  the  former  having  been 
said  by  Jethro  to  Moses  (Ex.  iv.  18),  on 
which  he  prospered ;  the  Utter  by  IHtvld 


to  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  9),  on  which  he 
perished.  On  the  other  hand,  on  taking 
leave  of  a  dead  friend,  we  are  to  say 
*  Gk>  in  peace,'  according  to  Gen.  zv.  16, 
and  not  *  Go  to  peace.' 

'  The  expression,  inrok^ip^  ah$ol/cere^ 
UberarCy  demittere,  is  most  graphic.  It 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  lOfi,  which 
is  also  used  of  death;  as  in  regard  to 
Simeon  the  Just,  Menach.  109  b ;  comp. 
Ber.  17  a ;  Targum  on  Cant.  i.  7. 

*  Godet  seems  to  strain  the  meaning 
of  ffwrfipioPf  when  he  renders  it  by  the 
neuter  of  the  adjective.  It  is  frequently 
used  in  the  LXX.  for  nyiB^* 
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BOQ^     tQmble  end,  when  the  veil  of  extemalism  which  had  so  long  covered 
JX        the  hearts  of  Israel's  leaders  would  be  rent,  and  the  deep  evil  of  their 
'         thoughts  >  laid  bare.     Such,  as  regarded  Israel,  was  the  history  of 
Jesus,  from  His  Baptism  to  the  Cross ;  and  such  is  still  the  histOTy 
of  Jesus,  as  ever  present  to  the  heart  of  the  believing,  loving  Church. 
Nor  was   Simeon's  the   only  hymn   of  praise  on  that  day.     A 
special  interest   attaches   to  her  who,   coming  that   very  moment, 
responded   in   praise  to   God  ^  for  the  pledge  she   saw  of  the  near 
redemption.     A  kind  of  mystery  seems  to  invest  this  Anna  (Channah), 
A  widow,  whose  early  desolateness  had  been  followed  by  a  long  life 
of  solitary  mourning  ;  one  of  those  in  whose  home  the  tribal  genea- 
logy had  been  preserved.'    We  infer  from  this,  and  from  the  fact 
tiiat  it  was  that  of  a  tribe  which  had  not  returned  to  Palestine,  that 
hers  was  a  family  of  some  distinction.     Curiously  enough,  the  tribe 
of  Asber  alone  is  celebrated  in  tradition  for  the  beauty  of  its  women, 
•  B«r.  R.  71,    and  their  fitness  to  be  wedded  to  Hiffh-Priest  or  King.* 

eit,  Wmrtb.  .... 

But  Anna  had  better  claim  to  distinction  than  family-descent,  or 
long,  faithful  memory  erf  brief  home-joys.  These  many  years  she  had 
spent  in  the  Sanctuary,^  and  spent  in  fasting  and  prayer — yet  not 
of  that  self-righteous,  self-satisfied  land  which  was  of  the  essence  of 
popular  religion.  Nor,  as  to  the  Pharisees  around,  was  it  the 
Synagogue  which  was  her  constant  and  loved  resort ;  but  the  Temple, 
with  its  symbolic  and  unspoken  worship,  which  RabHnic  self-asser- 
tion and  rationalism  were  rapidly  superseding,  and  for  whose  services, 
indeed,  Rabbinism  could  find  no  real  basis.  Nor  yet  were  *  fasting 
aad  prayer '  to  her  the  aU^in-^all  of  religion,  sufficient  in  themselves ; 
sufficient  also  before  God.  Deepest  in  her  soul  was  longing  wait- 
ing for  the  '  redemption '  promised,  and  now  surely  nigh.  To  her 
widowed  heart  the  great  hope  of  Israel  appeared  not  so  much,  as  to 
Simeon,  in  the  light  of  *  consolation,*  as  rather  in  that  of  '  redemp- 
tion.' The  seemingly  hopeless  exile  of  her  own  tribe,  the  political 
state  of  Jud09a,  the  condition — social,  moral,  and  religious — of  her 
own  Jerusalem :  all  kindled  in  her,  as  in  those  who  were  like-minded, 
deep,  earnest  longing  for  the  time  of  promised   *  redemption.'     No 


p.  181  ft, 
end;  99, 
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*  ZtakoyuTfids,  generally  used  in  an  evil 
sense. 

'  The  verb  iy$ofio\oy€ia-Oai  m&y  mean 
responsive  praise,  or  simply  praise  (min)» 
which  in  this  case,  however,  would 
equally  be  *  in  response '  to  that  of  Si- 
meon, whether  responsive  in  form  or  not. 

'  The  whole  subject  of  'genealogies' 
is  briefly,  but  well  treated  by  Hambwrger^ 
Beal-Encykl.,  section  ii.  pp.  291  &c.    It 


is  a  pity,  that  Hamburger  so  often  treats 
his  subjects  from  a  Judaeo-apologetic 
standpoint. 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss 
the  curious  suggestion,  that  Anna  ac- 
tually lived  in  the  Temple.  No  one, 
least  of  aU  a  woman,  permanently  re- 
sided in  the  Temple,  though  the  High- 
Priest  had  chambers  there. 
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place  so  suited  to  such  an  one  as  the  Temple,  with  its  services — the  CHAP, 
only  thing  fJree,  pure,  undefiled,  and  pointing  forward  and  upward ;  ^^_^ 
no  occupation  so  befitting  as  '  fasting  and  prayer.'  And,  blessed  be 
God,  there  were  others,  perhaps  many  such,  in  Jerusalem.  Though 
Rabbinic  tradition  ignored  them,  they  were  the  salt  which  preserved 
the  mass  from  festering  corruption.  To  her  as  the  representative, 
the  example,  friend,  and  adviser  of  such,  was  it  granted  as  prophetess 
to  recognise  Him,  Whose  Advent  had  been  the  burden  of  Simeon's 
praise.  And,  day  by  day,  to  those  who  looked  for  redemption  in 
Jerusalem,  would  she  spef^  of  Him  Whom  her  eyes  had  seen,  though 
it  must  be  in  whispers  and  with  bated  breath.  For  they  were  in  the 
sitj  of  Herod,  and  the  stronghold  of  Pharisaism. 
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THE  VISIT  AND  HOMAGE  OF  THE  MAGI,   AND  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  BOTFT. 

(St.  Matt.  ii.  1-18.) 

With  the  Presentation  of  the  Infant  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  and 
His  acknowledgment — not  indeed  by  the  leaders  of  Israel,  but,  charac- 
teristically, by  the  representatives  of  those  earnest  men  and  women 
who  looked  for  His  Advent — ^the  Prologue,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  to 
the  third  Grospel  closes.  From  whatever  source  its  information  was 
derived — perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  its  earlier  portion  from  the 
Virgin-Mother,  the  later  from  Anna ;  or  else  both  alike  ftx)m  her,  who 
with  loving  reverence  and  wonderment  treasured  it  all  in  her  heart 
— its  marvellous  details  could  not  have  been  told  with  greater  sim- 
plicity, nor  yet  with  more  exquisitely  delicate  grace.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Prologue  to  the  first  Gospel,  while  omitting  these,  records 
other  incidents  of  the  infancy  of  the  Saviour.  The  plan  of  these 
narratives,  or  the  sources  whence  they  may  originally  have  been  de- 
rived, may  account  for  the  omissions  in  either  case.  At  first  sight  it 
may  seem  strange,  that  the  cosmopolitan  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  should 
have  described  what  took  place  in  the  Temple,  and  the  homage  of 
the  Jews,  while  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew,  which  was  primarily 
intended  for  Hebrews,  records  only  the  homage  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  flight  into  Egypt.  But  of  such 
seeming  contrasts  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  Gospel-history — discords, 
which  soon  resolve  themselves  into  glorious  harmony. 

The  story  of  the  homage  to  the  Infant  Saviour  by  the  Magi  is 
told  by  St.  Matthew,  in  language  of  which  the  brevity  constitutes  the 


*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out, 
how  evidential  this  is  of  the  trathfolness 
of  the  Oospel-narrative.  In  this  respect 
also  the  so-called  Apocryphal  (Gospels, 
with  their  gross  and  often  repulsive  le- 
gendary adornments,  form  a  striking 
contrast.  I  have  purposely  abstained 
from  reproducing  any  of  these  narra- 
tives, partly   because  previous  writers 


have  done  so,  and  partly  because  the  only 
object  served  by  repeating,  what  must  so 
deeply  shock  the  Christian  mind,  would 
be  to  point  the  contrast  between  the 
canonioil  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
But  this  can,  I  think,  be  as  well  done  by 
a  single  sentence,  as  by  pages  of  quota- 
tions. 
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chief  difficalty.    Even  their  designation  is  not  free  from  ambignity.     CHAP. 
The  term  Magi  is  nsed  in  the  LXX.,  by  Philo,  Josephns,  and  by       VUI 
profane  writers,  alike  in  an  evil  and,  so  to  speak,  in  a  good  sense  ' —  '~   ' 
in  the  former  case  as  implying  the  practice  of  magical  arts ;  *  in  the  ^^'^'^ 
latter,  as  referring  to  those  Eastern  (specially  Chaldee)  priest-sages,  xtu-tiS 
whose  researches,  in  great  measure  as  yet  mysterious  and  unknown 
to  us,  seem  to  have  embraced  much  deep  knowledge,  though  not 
nntinged  with  superstition.     It  is  to  these  latter,  that  the  Magi 
spoken  of  by  St.  Matthew  must  have  belonged.     Their  number — ^to 
which,   however,  no  importance  attaches— cannot  be  ascertained.* 
Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  country  of  '  the  East,' 
whence  they  came.     At  the  period  in  question  the  sacerdotal  caste 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians  was  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  the 
East,'  and  the  presence  in  those  lands  of  a  large  Jewish  diaspora^ 
through  which  they  might,  and  probably  would,  gain  knowledge  of 
the  great  hope  of  Israel,^  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Jewish  history. 
The  oldest  opinion  traces  the  Magi — ^though  partially  on  insufficient 
grounds' — ^to  Arabia.     And  there  is  this  in  favour  of  it,  that  not 
only  the  closest  intercourse  existed  between  Palestine  and  Arabia, 
bat  that  fit>m  about  120  B.C.  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  the 
kings  cf  Yemen  professed  the   Jewish  faith.'     For  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  seems  unlikely,  that   Eastern  Magi  would  spontaneously 
connect  a  celestial  phenomenon  with  the   birth  of  a  Jewish  king. 


'  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  for- 
nished  by  J.  Q,  MUUer  in  Heraog's  Recd- 
Snc^  ToL  viii.  p.  682.  The  whole  subject 
ol  the  visit  of  the  Magi  is  treated  with 
the  greatest  ability  and  learning  (as 
against  Sirauit)  by  Dr.  Mill  ('On  the 
Mythical  Interpretation  of  the  Gospels/ 
part  ii.  pp.  275  &c.)- 

*  They  are  variously  stated  as  twelve 
(Ang,  Chiysost.)  and  three,  the  latter 
on  acooont  of  the  number  of  the  gifts. 
Other  legends  on  the  subject  need  not 
be  repeated. 

*  MiU,  u.  s.,  p.  303. 

*  There  is  no  historical  evidence  that 
at  the  time  of  Christ  there  was  among 
the  nations  any  widespread  expectancy 
of  the  Advent  of  a  Messiah  in  Palestine. 
Where  the  knowledge  of  such  a  hope 
existed,  it  must  have  been  entirely  de- 
rived from  Jewish  sources.  The  allusions 
to  it  by  TacUvs  (Hist.  v.  IS)  and  Sve- 
taniui  (Yesp.  4)  are  evidently  derived 
from  Josephus,  and  admittedly  refer  to 
the  Flaviui  dynasty,  and  to  a  period 
seventy  years  or  more  after  the  Advent 


of  Christ.  *The  splendid  vaticination  in 
the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil/  which  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  regards  as  among  the  *  un- 
conscious prophecies  of  heathendom/  is 
confessedly  derived  from  the  Cumsaan 
Sibyl,  and  based  on  the  isibylline  Oracles, 
book  iii.  Unes784-794  (ed.  Friedlieh  p.  86 ; 
see  Einl.  p.  xxxix.).  Almost  the  whole  of 
book  iii.,  inclusive  of  these  verses,  is  of 
Jewiih  authorship,  and  dates  probably 
from  about  160  B.a  Archdeacon  Farrar 
holds  that,  betides  the  above  referencet^ 
*  there  is  ample  proof,  both  in  Jewish  and 
Pagan  writings,  that  a  guilty  and  weary 
world  was  dimly  expecting  the  advent  of 
its  Deliverer.'  But  he  offers  no  evidence  of 
it,  either  from  Jewish  or  Pagan  writings. 

»  Comp.  Mill,  u.  s.,  p.  308,  note  66. 
The  gnmrUU  adduced  by  some  are  such 
references  as  to  Is.  viii.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  1(X 
&c ;  and  the  character  of  the  gifts. 

*  Comp.  the  account  of  this  Jewish 
monarchy  in  the  *  History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,*  pp.  67-71 ;  also  Jtemmd*t  Vers.  e. 
Gesch.  d.  Ausbreit.  d.  Judenth.  pp.  81  &c. ; 
a^d  Ja0t,  Oesch.  d.  Isr.  voL  v.  pp.  2b6  ko. 
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evidence  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  presented  to  connect  tiie  metOf 
ing  attached  to  the  appearance  of '  the  star '  at  that  particnlar  time 
with  Jewish  expectancy  of  the  Messiah.     But  we  are  anticipating. 

Shortly  after  the  Presentation  of  the  In£Bknt  Saviour  in  the 
Temple,  certain  Magi  from  the  East  arrived  in  Jerusalem  with 
strange  tidings.  They  had  seen  at  its  '  rising '  ^  a  sidereal  appear- 
ance,^ which  they  regarded  as  betokening  the  birth  of  the  Messiah- 
King  of  the  Jews,  in  the  sense  which  at  the  time  attached  to  that 
designation.  Accordingly,  they  had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  pay 
homage '  to  ELim,  probably  not  because  they  imagined  He  must  be 
bom  in  the  Jewish  capital,^  but  because  they  would  naturally  eiqiect 
there  to  obtain  authentic  information,  '  where '  He  might  be  found. 
In  their  simplicity  of  heart,  the  Magi  addressed  themselves  in  the 
first  place  to  the  official  head  of  the  nation.  The  rumour  of  such  an 
inquiry,  and  by  such  persons,  would  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
city.  But  it  produced  on  King  Herod,  and  in  the  capital,  a  far  dif- 
ferent impression  from  the  feeling  of  the  Magi.  Unscrupulously 
cruel  as  Herod  had  always  proved,  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
danger  to  his  rule — the  bare  possibility  of  the  Advent  of  One,  Who 
had  such  claims  upon  the  allegiance  of  Israel,  and  Who,  if  acknow- 
ledged, would  evoke  the  most  intense  movement  on  their  part — ^must 
have  struck  terror  to  his  heart.  Not  that  he  would  believe  the 
tidings,  though  a  dread  of  their  possibility  might  creep  over  a  nature 
such  as  Herod's;  but  the  bare  thought  of  a  Pretender,  with  such 
claims,  would  fill  him  with  suspicion,  apprehension,  and  impotent 
rage.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand,  that  the  whole  city  should, 
although  on  different  grounds,  have  shared  the  *  trouble'  of  the 
king.  It  was  certainly  not,  as  some  have  suggested,  from  appre- 
hension of  *  the  woes  *  which,  according  to  popular  notions,  were  to 
accompany  the  Advent  of  Messiah.  Throughout  the  history  of  Christ 
the  absence  of  such  *  woes '  was  never  made  a  ground  of  objection  to 


'  This  is  the  correct  rendering,  and 
not,  as  in  A.V.,  *  iii  the  East/  the  latter 
being  expressed  by  the  plural  of  &raroA^, 
in  V.  1,  while  in  vv.  2  and  9  the  word  is 
used  in  the  singular. 

'  SoMeiumer  has  abundantly  proved 
that  the  word  iurHip,  though  primarily 
meaning  a  star,  is  also  used  of  constella- 
tions, meteors,  and  comets — in  short,  has 
the  widest  application :  *  omne  designare, 
quod  aliquem  splendorem  habet  et  emit- 
tit'  (Lex.  in  N.T.,  t.  i.  pp.  390,  391). 

•  Not,a8in  the  A.V.,  •to  worship,'  which 
at  this  stage  of  the  history  would  seem 


most  incongruous,  but  as  an  equivalent 
of  the  Hebrew  ninriBTl*  as  in  Gen.  xir. 
1.  So  often  in  the  LXX.  and  by  pro&oie 
writers  (comp.  Schlriutner,  u.  s.,  t.  iL 
pp.  749, 760,  and  Vorstius,  De  Hebndsmis 
N.T.  pp.  637-641). 

*  This  is  the  view  generally,  but  as  I 
think  erroneously,  entertained.  Any  Jew 
would  have  told  them,  that  the  Messiah 
was  not  to  be  bom  in  Jerusalem.  Be- 
sides, the  question  of  the  Magi  implies 
their  ignorance  of  the  < where'  of  the 
Messiah. 
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His  Messianic  claims ;  and  this,  becanse  these  *  woes'  were  not  aaso-     CHAP, 
ciated  with  the  first  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  bat  with  His  final  mani-      VJU 
festaticm  in  power.     And  between  these  two  periods  a  more  or  less  '    ** 

long  interval  was  supposed  to  intervene,  daring  which  the  Messiah 
would  be  ^  hidden,'  either  in  the  literal  sense,  or  perhaps  as  to  His 
power,  or  else  in  both  respects.^  This  enables  us  to  understand  the 
question  of  the  disciples,  as  to  the  sign  of  His  coming  and  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  the  answer  of  the  Master.*  But  the  people  of  Jem-  •  A8x«porte^ 
salem  had  &r  other  reason  to  fear.  They  knew  only  too  well  the  xzIt.s-m 
duuracter  of  Herod,  and  what  the  consequences  would  be  to  them,  or 
to  any  one  who  might  be  suspected,  however  unjustly,  of  sympathy 
with  any  claimant  to  the  royal  throne  of  David.' 

Herod  took  inmiediate  measures,  characterised  by  his  usual  cun- 
ning. He  called  together  sll  the  High-Priests — past  luid  present — 
and  all  the  learned  Rabbis,'  and,  without  committing  himself  as  to 
whether  the  Messiah  was  already  bom,  or  only  expected,^  simply  pro- 
pounded to  them  the  question  of  His  birthplace.  This  would  show 
liiTyi  where  Jewish  expectancy  looked  for  the  appearance  of  his  rival, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  watch  alike  that  place  and  the  people  gene- 
rally, while  it  might  possibly  bring  to  light  the  feelings  o{  the  leaders 
of  Israel.  At  the  same  time  he  took  care  diligently  to  inquire  the 
precise  time,  when  the  sidereal  appearance  had  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Magi.**  This  would  enable  him  to  judge,  how  far  bstiutt 
back  he  would  have  to  make  his  own  inquiries,  since  the  birth  of  the  "* ' 
Pretender  might  be  made  to  synchronise  with  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  the  sidereal  phenomenon.  So  long  as  any  one  lived,  who  was 
bom  in  Bethlehem  between  the  earlisst  appearance  of  this  *star' 
and  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  he  was  not  safe.  The  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  Herod  ^  shows,  that  the  Mskgi  must  have  told  him,  •  ▼,  le 
that  their  earliest  observation  of  the  sidereal  phenomenon  had  taken 
place  two  years  before  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 

The  assembled  authorities  of  Israel  could  only  return  one  answer 


*  Christian  writers  on  these  subjects 
have  generally  conjoined  the  so-called 
*woes  of  the  Messiah'  with  Uis  first 
appearance.  It  seems  not  to  have  oc- 
curred to  them,  that,  if  such  had  been 
the  Jewish  expectation,  a  preliminary 
objection  would  have  lain  against  the 
claims  of  Jesus  from  their  absence. 

*  Their  feelings  on  this  matter  would 
be  represented,  mutatis  mvtandiSy  by  the 
Qdpressions  in  the  Sanhedrin,  recorded 
ia  Si.  John  xL  47-5a 


'  Both  Meyer  and  Weiss  have  shown, 
that  this  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin, if,  indeed,  that  body  had  anything 
more  than  a  shadowy  existenoe  during 
the  reign  of  Herod. 

*  The  question  propounded  by  Herod 
(v.  4),  *  where  Christ  should  be  bom,'  is 
put  neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the  future, 
but  in  the  present  tense.  In  other  words, 
he  laid  before  them  a  case — a  theological 
problem — ^but  not  a  faett  either  past  or 
future. 
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BOOK     to  the  qaestion  submitted  by  Herod.     As  shown  by  the  rendering  of 

n        the  Twrgum  Jonathan,  the  prediction  in  Micah  v.  2  was  at  the  time 

*      '  universally  understood  as  pointing  to  Bethlehem,  as  the  birthplace 

of  the  Messiah.     That   such  was  the  general  expectation,  appears 

•Jer.Ber.  from  the  Talmud/  where,  in  an  imaginary  conversation  between  an 
Ajrab  and  a  Jew,  Bethlehem  is  authoritatively  named  as  Messiah's 
birthplace.  St.  Matthew  reproduces  the  prophetic  utterance  of 
Micah,  exactly  as  such  quotations  were  popularly  made  at  that  time. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  Hebrew  being  a  dead  language  so  &r  as 
the  people  were  concerned,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  always  trans- 
lated into  the  popular  dialect,  the  person  so  doing  being  designated 
Meffiurgemcm  (dragomcm)  or  interpreter.  These  renderings,  which 
at  the  time  of  St.  Matthew  were  not  yet  allowed  to  be  written  down, 
formed  the  precedent  for,  if  not  the  basis  of,  our  later  Ta/rgum.  In 
short,  at  that  time  each  one  Tcurgumed  for  himself,  and  these  Tar- 
gumim  (as  our  existing  one  on  the  Prophets  shows)  were  neither 
literal  versions,'  nor  yet  paraphrases,  but  something  between  them, 
a  sort  of  interpreting  translation.  That,  when  Targuming,  the  New 
Testament  writers  should  in  preference  make  use  of  such  a  well- 
known  and  widely-spread  version  as  the  Translation  of  the  LXX. 
needs  no  explanation.  That  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  it, 
but,  when  it  seemed  necessary,  literally  or  Targumically  rendered  a 
verse,  appears  from  the  actual  quotations  in  the  New  Testament. 
Such  Twrguming  of  the  Old  Testament  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  then  universal  method  of  setting  Holy  Scripture  before  a 
popular  audience.  It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  would  Twrgum  as  Christians.     These  remarks  apply  not  only 

kstiuti.     to  the  case  under  immediate  consideration,^  but  generally  to  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.* 

*  In  point  of  fact,  the  Talmud  ex-  instead  of    ^pS^^    as  in   our  Hebrew 

pressly  lays  it  down,  that  *  whosoever  *' 

taignms  a  yerse  in  its  closely  literal  form  ^^^^*      Perhaps  he  rendered  the  word 

[without  due  regard  to  its  meaning],  is  a  more  correctly  than  we  do,  since  ftSu 

liar.'   (Kidd.  49  a ;  comp.  on  the  subject  *y^ 

Deutseh's  *  literary  Remains,'  p.  827).  means  not  only  a  « thousand '  but  also  a 

»  The  general  principle,  that  Bt.  Mat-  part   of  a  tribe  (Is.  Ix.  22),  a  clan,  or 

thew  rendered  Mic.  v.  2  targumieaUy,  ^^^  -«***  (Jndg.  vi   16) ;    oomp.  also 

would,  it  seems,  cover  all  the  differences  Numb.  i.  16 ;  x.  4,  36  ;  Deut.  xxadiL  17; 


between  his  quotation  and  the  Hebrew  Jo^l^-  p^  21, 30 ;  1  Sam.  x.  19 ;  xxiii  23 ; 

text.    But  it  may  be  worth  while,  in  this  ^  which  case  the  personification  of  these 

instance  at  least,  to  examine  the  differ-  *  thousands  *  (  -our  'hundreds  •)  by  their 

ences  in  detail     Two  of  them  are  trivial,  chieftains  or  *  princes  *  would  be  a  veiy 

vis.,  •  Bethlehem,  land  of  Juda,'  instead  apt  Targumic  rendering.    Two  other  of 

of  «  Ephratah  ; '    *  princes  '  instead    of  ^l^e  divergences  are  more  important,  vii^ 

*  thousands,'  though  St.  Matthew  may,  (X>*  ^^  ^ot  the  least,*  instead  of  *  though 

mu^mMJ^  iio<ir«  «^<,if.<wi  ..^L...  /« •.^«^- »\  ^^^  ^  Uttlo.'    But  tho  Hobrew  woidi 

jM»ii%,  have  pointed  .p^^ca  ('princes  ).  y^^^  ^^  y^^  oUierwiae  lendcrad:  in 
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The  farther  condnct  of  Herod  was  in  keeping  with  his  plans. 
He  sent  for  the  Magi — for  various  reasons,  secretly.  After  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  time,  when  they  had  first  observed  the  '  star/  he 
directed  them  to  Bethlehem,  with  the  request  to  inform  him  when 
they  had  found  the  Child ;  on  pretence,  that  he  was  equally  desirous 
with  them  to  pay  Him  homage.  As  they  left  Jerusalem  ^  for  the 
goal  of  their  pilgrimage,  to  their  surprise  and  joy,  the  '  star,'  which 
had  attracted  their  attention  at  its  '  rising,' '  and  which,  as  seems 
implied  in  the  narrative,  they  had  not  seen  of  late,  once  more 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  move  before  them,  till  4t 
stood  over  where  the  young  child  was' — ^that  is,  of  course,  over 
Bethlehem,  not  over  any  special  house  in  it.  Whether  at  a  turn  of 
the  road,  dose  to  Bethlehem,  they  lost  sight  of  it,  or  they  no  longer 
heeded  its  position,  since  it  had  seemed  to  go  before  them  to  the  goal 
that  had  been  pointed  out — for,  surely,  they  needed  not  the  star  to 
guide  them  to  Bethlehem— or  whether  the  celestial  phenomenon 
now  disappeared,  is  neither  stated  in  the  Gospel-narrative,  nor  is,  in- 
deed, of  any  importance.  Sufficient  for  them,  and  for  us :  they  had 
been  authoritatively  directed  to  Bethlehem  ;  as  they  had  set  out  for  it, 
the  sidereal  phenomenon  had  once  more  appeared ;  and  it  had  seemed 
to  go  before  them,  till  it  actually  stood  over  Bethlehem.  And,  since 
in  ancient  times  such  extraordinary  ^  guidance '  by  a  '  star '  was 
matter  of  belief  and  expectancy,'  the  Magi  would,  from  their  stand- 
point, regard  it  as  the  fullest  confirmation  that  they  had  been  rightly 
directed  to  Bethlehem — and  *  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy.' 
It  could  not  be  difficult  to  learn  in  Bethlehem,  where  the  Infant, 
around  Whose  Birth  marvels  had  gathered,  might  be  found.  It 
appears  that  the  temporary  shelter  of  the  '  stable '  had  been  ex- 
changed by  the  Holy  Family  for  the  more  permanent  abode  of  a 
*  house ; '  •  and  there  the  Magi  found  the  Infant-Saviour  with  His  •  r.  ii 
Mother.     With  exquisite  tact  and  reverence  the  narrative  attempts 


CHAP. 

vm. 


the  Syriac  irUerrogatireljf  C*art  thou 
little  f '),  which  suggests  the  rendering  of 
St.  Matthew ;  and  in  the  Arabic  just  as 
by  St.  Matthew  (vide  Poeooh,  Porta  Mosis, 
Kote,  c.  ii. ;  but  Pocock  does  not  give 
the  Targum  accurately).  Credner  in- 
geniously suggested,  that  the  rendering 
of  St.  Matthew  may  have  been  caused 
by  a  Targumic  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
TyV  ^y  TytS »  ^^^  ^®  ^<^®8  ^^^  seem 
to  have  noticed,  that  this  is  the  actual 
rendering  in  the  Targpun  Jon.  on  the 
passage.     As  for  the  second  and  more 


serious  divergence  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse,  it  may  be  best  here  simply  to 
give  for  comparison  the  rendering  of  the 
passage  in  the  Targum  Jonathan :  *  Out 
of  thee  shaU  come  forth  before  Me 
Messiah  to  exercise  rule  over  Israel.* 

'  Not  .necessarily  by  nigkt^  as  most 
writers  suppose. 

'  So  correctly,  and  not '  in  the  East,' 
as  in  A.V. 

'  Proof  of  this  is  abundantly  furnished 
by  Wetstein,  Nov.  Tes^  t.  i.  pp.  247  and 
248, 


1 
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BOOK     not  the  faintest  description  of  the  scene.     It  is  as  if  the  sacred  writer 
n        had  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  *  Tea,  though  we  have 
""■    '      '  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Him  no 
•  fOor.v.      more.**    And  thus  it  should  ever  be.     It  is  the  great  fact  of  the 
manifestation  of  Christ — not  its  outward  surroundings,  however  pre- 
cious or  touching  they  might  be  in  connection  with  any  ordinary 
earthly  being — to  which  our  gaze  must  be  directed.     The  externals 
may,  indeed,  attract  our  sensuous  nature ;  but  they  detract  from  the 
unmatched  glory  of  the  great  supersensuous  Reality.*     Around  the 
Person  of  the  God-Man,  in  the  hour  when  the  homage  of  the  heathen 
world  was  first  offered  Him,  we  need  not,  and  want  not,  the  drapery 
of  outward  circumstances.     That  scene  is  best  realized,  not  by  de- 
scription, but  by  silently  joining  in  the  silent  homage  and  the  silent 
ofierings  of  '  the  wise  men  from  the  East.' 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  ask  ourselves  two  questions  : 
What  relationship  does  this  narrative  bear  to  Jewish  expectancy? 
and,  Is  there  any  astronomical  confirmation  of  this  account  ?  Besides 
their  intrinsic  interest,  the  answer  to  the  first  question  will  deter- 
mine, whether  any  legendary  basis  could  be  assigned  to  the  narrative  ; 
while  on  the  second  will  depend,  whether  the  account  can  be  truth- 
fully charged  with  an  accommodation  on  the  part  of  QoA  to  the 
superstitions  and  errors  of  astrology.  For,  if  the  whole  was  extra- 
natural,  and  the  sidereal  appearance  specially  produced  in  order  to 
meet  the  astrological  views  of  the  Magi,  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  difficulty,  '  that  great  catastrophes  and  unusual  phe- 
nomena in  nature  have  synchronised  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
great  events  in  human  history.'  *  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sidereal 
appearance  was  not  of  supernatural  origin,  and  would  equally  have 
taken  place  whether  or  not  there  had  been  Magi  to  direct  to  Beth- 
lehem, the  difficulty  is  not  only  entirely  removed,  but  the  narrative 
afibrds  another  instance,  alike  of  the  condescension  of  God  to  the 
lower  standpoint  of  the  Magi,  and  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
the  combination  of  circumstances. 

As  regards  the  question  of  Jewish  expectancy,  sufficient  has  been 
said  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  show  that  Rabbinism  looked  far  a 
very  dififerent  kind  and  manner  of  the  world's  homage  to  the  Meesiah 

*  In  this  seems  to  lie  the  strongest  spiritual,  nor  yet  thus  that  the  deepest 

condemnation  of  Romish  and  Romanising  and  holiest  impressions  ase  nuMde.    Itne 

tendencies,  that  thej  ever  seek  to  present  religion  is  ever  obfeetirutic^  sensoona  tuk' 

"*,  perhaps,  rather    obtrude— the  ex-  jetftivUtio^ 


temal  droumstances.    It  is  not  thus  that         *  Aicbdeaoon  Fuxmr; 
(h«  Qoq^  moat  toUj  proaents  to  na  tha 


jiiwiSH  AsntoLdat. 


« 


thin  that  of  a  fbw  Magi,  guided  by  a  etir  to  HiB  Infknt-Hoikie.     OHiP 
Indeed,  so  fkr  from  tefving  as  historical  basis  for  the  origin  of  stich  &      vm 
'  legend/  a  more  groM  caricatore  of  Jewish  Mestdanic  ikhtidpAtioii     '  ''^ 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.     Similarly  futile  Would  it  be  to  seek  a 
background  for  this  narrative  in  Balaam's  prediction,*  since  it  is  in-  ^S^' 
credible  that  any  one  could  have  understood  it  as  referring  to  a  brief 
sidereal  apparition  to  a  few  Magi,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  look  for 
the  Messiah.*     Nor  can  it  be  represented  as  intended  to  ftllfil  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,***  that  '  they  shall  bring  gold  and  ihcense,  and  kix.t,]M 
they  shfdl  show  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord.'    For,  supposing  this 
figuratiye  language  to  have  been  grossly  literalised,'  what  would  be- 
come of  the  other  part  of  that  prophecy,^  which  must,  of  course, 
have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  not  to  speak  of  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  evidently  refers  not  to  the  Messiali  (least  of  all  in  His  In- 
fancy), but  to  Jerusalem  in  her  latter-day  glory.     Thus,  We  fail  to 
perceive  any  historical  basis  for  a  legendaiy  origin  of  St.  Matthew's 
narrative,  either  In  the  Old  TestamdUt  or,  still  less,  in  Jewish  tradi- 
tion.   And  we  are  warranted  ih  asking :  K  the  account  be  not  true, 
what  rational  explanation  can  be  given  of  its  origin,  since  its  invention 
would  niaver  have  occurred  to  any  contemporary  Jev  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  seems,  indeed,  no  logical  connection 
betweeii  this  astrological  interpretation  of  the  Magi,  and  any  supposed 
practice  of  astrology  among  the  Jews.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  writers 
have  largely  insisted  on  this.*  The  charge  is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly 
exaggerated.  That  Jewish — as  other  Eastern — impostors  pretended 
to  astrological  knowledge,  and  that  such  investigations  may  have  been 
secretly  carried  on  by  certain  Jewish  students,  is  readily  admitted. 


>  Stravu  (Leben  Jesn,  i.  pp.  224-249) 
flndB  a  legendary  basis  for  the  Evangelic 
aocotint  in  Numb.  zxiv.  17,  and  also 
appeals  to  the  legendary  stories  of  pro- 
fkne  writers  about  stars  appearing  at  the 
birth  of  great  men. 

'  Keim  (Jesn  von  Nazara,  i.  2,  p.  377") 
drops  the  appeal  to  legends  of  profane 
writers,  ascribes  only  a  secondary  in£u- 
ence  to  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  and  lays  the 
main  stress  of  *  the  legend '  on  Is.  Iz. — 
with  what  success  the  reader  may  judge. 

'  Can  it  be  imagined  that  any  person 
would  invent  such  a  *  legend '  on  the 
strength  of  Is.  Ix.  6  7  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  event  really  took  place,  it 
Ib  easy  to  understand  how  Christian 
symbolism  would-  -though  uncritically — 
have  seen  an  adumbration  of  it  in  Uiat 
piopbecy. 

VOL.  I. 


*  The  '  multitude  ot  camdlii  and  dh>me- 
daries,'  the  *  flocks  of  Kedar  and  the 
rams  of  Kebaioth  *  (v.  7),  and  '  the  isles,* 
and  '  the  ships  of  Tarshish  *  (v.  9). 

*  The  subject  of  Jewish  astrolo^  i^ 
well  treated  by  Di.  Hamhurger,  bo£  in 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Real- 
Encykl.  The  ablest  summary,  though 
brief,  Is  that  in  Dr.  Gideon  Brecher*» 
book,  *  Das  Transcendentale  im  Talmud.* 
Ofr'&rer  is,  as  usually,  one-sided,  and  not 
always  trustworthy  in  his  translations.  A 
curious  brochure,  by  Babbi  Thein  (Der 
Talmud,  od.  das  Prinzlp  d.  planet.  Emfl.^ 
is  one  of  the  boldest  attempts  at  special 
pleading,  to  the  iffnoration  of  palpable 
facts  on  the  other  side.  ^auMratVt  dicta 
on  this  subject  are,  as  on  many  others, 
assertions  unsupported  bybiitoilcAl  svl- 
dence. 
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Bat  the  langaage  of  disapproval  in  which  these  porsaite  are  referred  to 
— such  as  that  knowledge  of  the  Law  is  not  found  with  astrologers  ^ — 
and  the  emphatic  statement,  that  he  who  learned  even  one  thing  from 
a  Mage  deserved  death,  show  what  views  were  authoritatively  held.^  ^ 
Of  course,  the  Jews  (or  many  of  them),  like  most  ancients,  believed 
in  the  influence  of  the  planets  upon  the  destiny  of  man.^  But  it  was 
a  principle  strongly  expressed,  and  fi^uently  illustrated  in  the  Tal- 
mud, that  such  planetary  influence  did  7U)t  extend  to  Israel.^  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  this  was  not  always  consistently  carried  out ;  and 
there  were  Rabbis  who  computed  a  man's  future  from  the  constellation 
(the  Mazzd[)y  either  of  the  day,  or  the  hour,  under  which  he  was  bom.* 
It  was  supposed,  that  some  persons  had  a  star  of  their  own,'  and  the 
(representative)  stars  of  all  proselytes  were  said  to  have  been  present 
at  Mount  Sinai.  Accordingly,  they  also,  like  Israel,  had  lost  the 
defilement  of  the  serpent  (sin).'  One  Babbi  even  had  it,  that  success, 
wisdom,  the  duration  of  life,  and  a  posterity,  depended  upon  the  con- 
stellation.^ Such  views  were  carried  out  till  they  merged  in  a  kind 
of  fatalism,^  or  else  in  the  idea  of  a  ^  natal  affinity,'  by  which  persons 
bom  under  the  same  constellation  were  thought  to  stand  in  sympathetic 
rapport.^    The  further  statement,  that  conjunctions  of  the  planets' 


1  I  cannot,  however,  see  that  Baxtorf 
charges  so  many  Rabbis  with  giving 
theo^wlves  to  astrology  as  Dr.  Oeikie 
imputes  to  him — nor  how  Humboldt  can 
be  quoted  as  corroborating  the  Chinese 
record  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  star 
in  760  (see  the  passage  in  the  Cosmosf 
Bngl.  transl.  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  93). 

'  Jewish  astronomy  distinguishes  the 
seven  planets  (called  '  wandering  stars  *) ; 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Mazzo' 
loth  (Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo, 
Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capri- 
comus,  Aquarius,  Pisces) — arranged  by 
astrologers  into  four  trigons :  that  of  fire 
(1,  6,  9) ;  of  earth  (2,  6,  10) ;  of  air 
(3,  7, 11) ;  and  of  water  (4,  8,  12);  and 
the  stars.  The  Eabbalistic  book  Baziel 
(dating  from  the  eleventh  century) 
arranges  them  into  three  quadrons.  The 
comets,  which  are  called  arrows  or  star- 
rods,  proved  a  g^reat  difficulty  to  students. 
The  planets  (in  their  order)  were  :  Shab- 
bathai  (the  Sabbatic,  Saturn);  Tudeq 
(righteousness,  Jupiter) ;  Maadim  (the 
red,  blood-coloured.  Mars) ;  Chammah  (the 
Bun) ;  Nogah  (splendour,yenus) ;  Cokhabh 
(the  star,  Mercuiy ) ;  Lebkanah  (the  Moon). 
Kabbalistic  works  depict  our  system  as 
a   circle,  the    lower   arc  consisting  of 


Oceamoi^  and  the  upper  filled  by  the 
sphere  of  the  earth ;  next  comes  that  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  then  suc- 
cessively the  seven  semicircles  of  the 
planets,  each  fitting  on  the  other  —to  use 
the  Eabbalistic  illustration— like  the  suc- 
cessive layers  in  an  onion  (see  Sepher 
Raziel,  ed.  Lemb.  1873,  pp.  9  >,  10  a). 
Day  and  night  were  divided  each  into 
twelve  hours  (from  6  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  and 
from  6  P.M.  to  6  a.m.).  Each  hour  was' 
under  the  influence  of  sueoessive planets: 
thus,  Sunday,  7  a.m.,  the  Sun;  8  A.M., 
Venus ;  9  A.M.,  Mercury ;  10  a.m..  Moon ; 
11  A.M.,  Saturn;  12  A.M.,  Jupiter,  and  so 
on.  Similarly,  we  have  for  Monday,  7  A.M., 
the  Moon  &c.;  for  Tuesday,  7  AM., 
Mars;  for  Wednesday,  7  A.M.,  Mercury; 
for  Thursday,  7  a.m.,  Jupiter ;  for  FHda/y, 
7  A.M.,  Venus ;  and  for  Saturday,  7  A.M., 
Saturn.  Most  important  were  the  Tequ- 
photh,  in  which  the  Sun  entered  raspeo- 
tively  Aries  (Tek.  Nisam,  spring-equinox, 
*  harvest  *),  Cancer  (Tek.  Tammut,  summer 
solstice,  *  warmth').  Libra  (Tek.  Tiskri, 
autumn-equinox,  seed-time),  Capricomus 
(Tek.  Tsbheth,  winter-solstice,  'cold'). 
Comp.  Taig.  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Gen.  viii  22. 
From  one  Tequphah  to  the  other  were  91 
days  7^  hours.    By  a  beautiful  %ue  tb« 
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affected  the  products  of  the  earth,*  is  scarcely  astrological ;  nor  per- 
haps this,  that  an  eclipse  of  the  son  betokened  evil  to  the  nations,  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  to  Israel,  because  the  former  calculated  time  by 
the  sun,  the  latter  by  the  moon. 

But  there  is  one  illustrative  Jewish  statement  which,  though  not 
astrological,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  although  it  seems  to  have 
been  hitherto  overlooked.  Since  the  appearance  of  MiirUer's  well- 
known  tractate  on  the  Star  of  the  Magi,'  writers  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  Jewish  expectancy  of  a  Messiah  was  connected  with  a 
peculiar  sidereal  conjunction,  such  as  that  which  occurred  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,^  and  this  on  the  ground  of  a  quotation  ^  in  747 
from  the  well-known  Jewish  commentator  Abarbanel  (or  rather  Abra"  f  b.c. 
band).^  In  his  Commentary  on  Daniel  that  Babbi  laid  it  down,  that  •  Bom  i4S7, 
the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  constellation  Pisces  be- 
tokened not  only  the  most  important  events,  but  referred  especially 
to  Israel  (for  which  he  gives  five  mystic  reasons).  He  further  argues 
that,  as  that  conjunction  had  taken  place  three  years  before  the  birth 
of  Moses,  which  heralded  the  first  deliverance  of  Israel,  so  it  would 
also  precede  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  final  deliverance  of 
Israel.  But  the  argument  fails,  not  only  because  Abarbanel's  calcu- 
lations are  inconclusive  and  even  erroneous,*  but  because  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  infer  the  state  of  Jewish  belief  at  the  time  of  Christ 
fix>m  a  haphazard  astrological  conceit  of  a  Rabbi  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is,  however,  testimony  which  seems  to  us  not  only  reliable, 
but  embodies  most  ancient  Jewish  tradition.  It  is  contained  in  one 
of  the  smaller  Midrashimy  of  which  a  collection  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished.' On  account  of  its  importance,  one  quotation  at  least  from  it 
should  be  made  in  full.  The  so-called  Messiah-Haggadah  (Aggadolh 
Mashicuih)  opens  as  follows  :  ^A  sta/r  shall  come  end  of  Jacob.  There  is  a 
Boraita  in  the  name  of  the  Rabbis :  The  heptad  in  which  the  Son  of 
David  cometh — in  the  first  year,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  nourish- 


anndost  is  called  *  filings  of  the  day '  (as 
the  word  l^/ua) — that  which  faXlB  off 
from  the  simwheel  as  it  turns  (Yoma 
20»). 

»  •  Der  Stem  der  Weisen,'  Copenhagen, 
1827.  The  tractate,  though  so  frequently 
qvoted,  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently studied,  most  writers  having 
apparently  rather  read  the  references  to 
it  in  2deler*t  Handb.  d.  Math.  u.  techn. 
Chronol.  MUnter'i  work  contains  much 
that  is  biteresting  and  important. 

?  To  fonn  an  adequate  conception  of 


the  untrustworthiness  of  such  a  testi- 
mony, it  is  necessaiy  to  study  the  history 
of  the  astronomical  and  astrological  pur- 
suits of  the  Jews  during  that  period, 
of  which  a  masterly  sunmiary  is  given 
in  Steimch/neider't  History  of  Jewish 
Literature  {Ertck  u.  Gruber,  EncykL  voL 
zzvii.).  Comp.  also  Sachs,  Relig.Poes.  d. 
Juden  in  Spanien,  pp.  230  &c. 

'  By  Dr.  JelUnek,  in  a  work  in  six 
parts,  entitled  '  Beth  ha-Midiash,'  Leips. 
and  Vienna,  1863-1878. 
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m^it ;  in  the  $0C(md  yesac  the  arrows  of  &mme  are  laondied ;  in  the 
third,  a  g^eat  &mine ;  in  the  fimrihj  neither  famine  nor  plenty ;  in 
the^A,  g^reat  abundance,  and  the  Star  shaM  shine  Jbrih  from  the  Sastj 
amd  this  is  the  8ta/r  of  the  Messiah.  And  it  will  shine  from  the  East 
for  fifteen  days,  and  ^  it  be  prolonged,  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  Israel ; 
in  the  siasfh,  sayings  (voices),  and  announcements  (hearings) ;  in  the 
severUhj  wars,  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  the  Messiah  is  to  be 
expected.'  A  similar  statement  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  collection  of 
three  Midrashim-  -  respectively  entitled,  *  The  Book  of  Elijah,'  *  Chap- 
ters about  the  Messiah,'  and  ^  The  Mysteries  of  B.  Simon,  the  son  of 
Jochai '  ^ — where  we  read  that  a  Star  in  the  East  was  to  appear  two 
years  brfore  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  The  statement  is  almost 
equally  remarkaUe,  whether  it  represents  a  tradition  previous  to  the 
l^h  ol  Jesus,  or  originated  after  that  event.  But  two  yecurs  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  which,  as  we  have  calculated,  took  place  in 
December  749  a.u.C,  or  5  before  the  Christian  era,  brings  us  to  the 
year  747  a.u.C,  or  7  before  Christ,  in  which  such  a  Star  should  appear 
in  the  East.^ 

Did  such  a  Star,  then,  really  appear  in  the  East  seven  years  before 
the  Christian  era  ?  Astronomically  speaking,  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  controversy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  remarkable 
conjunction  of  planets — ^that  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  constella- 
tion Pisces,  which  occurs  only  once  in  800  years — did  take  place  no 
less  than  three  times  in  the  year  747  A.U.C.,  or  two  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  (in  May,  October,  and  December).  This  conjunction 
is  admitted  by  all  astronomers.  It  was  not  only  extraordinary,  but 
presented  the  most  brilliant  spectacle  in  the  night-sky,  such  as  could 
not  but  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  watched  the  sidereal  heavens 
but  especially  of  those  who  busied  themselves  with  astrology.  In  the 
year  following,  that  is,  in  748  A.U.C.,  amother  planet.  Mars,  joined 
this  conjunction.  The  merit  of  first  discovering  these  fects — of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  present  the  literary  history  * — belongs  to  the 

would  have  been  emphasised,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  rather  matter  of  inferenpe. 
*  The  chief  writers  on  the  subject  Haire 
been:  i/tfn^^(u.s.),/<fefer(u.s.),^  #i«- 
seler  (Chronol.  Synopse  d.  4  £vai)gi(lS43)y 
and  again  in  Henog'g  Beal-Bnc.  voL  xxi. 

S644,  and  finally  in  his  Beitr.  %,  Ward.*d. 
V.  1869).  In  our  own  bquntry,  writers 
have,  since  the  ^pearance  of  Frofesaor 
Pritcha^i  art.  (•  Star  of  the  Wis©  Men  *) 
in  Dt.  Smith: t  Bible  Diet.  voL  iii,  gene- 
rally given  up  the  astronomldJamupent, 
wiUiout,    however,    blearly     InSi^tjpg 


'  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
argue,  that  the  Evangelic  account  arose 
from  this  Jewish  tradition  about  the 
appearance  of  a  star  two  years  before  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah.  But  it  has  been 
already  shown,  that  the  hypothesis  of  ^ 
Jewish  l^endary  orig^  is  utterly  un- 
tenable. Besides,  if  St.  Matthew  ii.  ha4 
been  derived  from  this  tradition,  the 
narrative  would  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferently shaped,  and  more  espefcially  the 
two  years*  interval  between  the  rising  of 
tke  star  and  the  Advent  of  the  Mei^iab 
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giMb  Keiplet^^  who,  aocolxlixigljr,  |>ke^  the  Natdvity  Of  Christ  iii  the  OHAP. 
j^At  748  A.U.G.  'tins  date,  howeyer,  k  not  Only  wdl  High  iitip06-  Tin 
aiWe ;  but  it  hiiM  also  been  shown  that  sucJh  a  tbnjtmotidn  would,  for  ^  '„ 
yariotis  reatoni§,  not  answer  the  reqtiirements  of  the  Etangelibal  narril-  ^m 
tiye,  80  Seut  as  the  gtudikiice  to  Bethlehem  is  cdncemed.  &tlt  it  doe6  ftiUy 
aoeoniit  for  the  attention  bf  the  Magi  being  ftithised,  and^ey^n  if  tlu^ 
had  not  {losseteed  knowledge  df  the  Jewish  ezpectfknqjr  aboye  de&d#ibed 
— foi"  their  making  inqtliiy  of  all  arOnnd,  and  Oertaiiily,  amchig  othei^, 
of  the  Jews.  Here  we  leaye  the  domain  of  the  c^toin,  and  enter 
a{)on  that  of  the  prbbable.  Kepler,  who  was  led  to  the  disOoteiy  bjr 
obsefying  a  similair  cdnjnnction  in  1603-^,  also  noticed,  that  when 
the  three  planets  oaine  into  oonjondtion,  a  new^  eictraordinarily  bril- 
liant, and  pecnliai'ly  colonred  eyanescent  star  Wtu3  yidble  between  Jn- 
piter  and  Satam,  and  he  suggested  that  a  similibr  star  had  appeared 
ilnder  the  same  circnmstances  in  the  conjunction  pl'eeeding  tiie  Nati- 
yity.  Of  this,  of  course,  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  absolute  oerttiinty^. 
But,  if  so,  this  would  be  '  the  star '  of  the  Magi,  ^  in  its  rising.'  Thei^ 
is  yet  another  remarkable  statetnent  which,  howeyei*,  must  aldo  be 
assigned  only  to  the  domain  oftiiepmlxAle,  In  the  astronomical  tables 
of  t^e  Chinese— to  whose  general  trustwoithiness  so  high  an  authority 
as  Humboldt  beaifd  testimony  ^-^the  appearance  of  an  eyaneecent  stiir  « oomxM, 
was  noted.  Pingr6  and  others  haye  designated  it  l»  a  cOmet,  and  cal-  ^ '  ^ 
culated  its  first  appearance  in  February  750  AiU.C,  which  is  ju^ 
the  time  when  the  Magi  would,  in  all  probability,  leaye  JerusiJetn 
for  Bethlehem,  since  thi^  must  haye  pi^eceded  the  death  of  Herod, 
which  took  place  in  March  750.  Moreoyer,  it  has  been  astronomically 
ascertained,  that  sudh  a  sidei^eal  apparition  would  be  yisible  to  those  who 
left  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  would  point — almost  seem  to  go  before-^ 
in  the  direction  of,  and  stand  oyer,  Bethlehem.'  Suchj  Impartially 
stated.  Bare  the  facts  Of  the  case— and  here  the  subject  must,  in  the 
present  stiite  of  our  information,  be  left.^ 

Only  two  things  are  recorded  of  this  yisit  of  the  Magi  to  Beth- 
lehem :  their  humblest  Eastern  homage,  and  their  oflFerings.'    Viewed 


whether  they  regard  the  star  as  a  mtro- 
eitiffus  gnidaiice.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
presume  to  enter  on  an  astronomical  dis- 
cossion  with  Professor  Pritchard ;  bnt  as 
his  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  idea  that 
the  planetary  conjunction  of  747  A.u.c,  Is 
regarded  as  *  the  Star  of  the  Magi,'  his 
arguments  do  not  apply  either  to  the 
▼iew  presented  in  the  text,  nor  even  to 
that  of  Wieseler.  Besides,  I  niu.«t  gitard 
myself  against  accepting  his  interpreta- 


tion of  the  narrative  in  St.  Matthew. 

'  By  the  listronomer.  Dr.  Gk>ldschmidt. 
(See  Wisseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p.  72.) 

'  A  somewhat  different  view  is  pr&> 
sented  in  the  labonons  and  learnt 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  by  Mr. 
Bronm  MeCleUan  (voL  i.  pp.  400^402}. 

'  Our  A.'Y.  esriously  translates  in  ▼. 
il,  *  treasures,'  instead  of  *  trec^ury-caML* 
The  expre^dn  is  eixactly  the  Sdine  9»  In 
Deut.  utvlil.  12,  lot  Whkdi  the  IiZX  im 
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BOOK     ^  fP^  ^^  incense  and  the  myrrh  would,  indeed,  have  been  strangely 
n        inappropriate.     Bnt  their  offerings  were  evidently  intended  as  specie 

■ — • '  mens  of  the  prodncts  of  their  country,  and  their  presentation  was, 

even  as  in  our  own  days,  expressive  of  the  homage  of  their  country  to 
the  new-found  King.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  Magi  maj  truly  be 
regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  Grentile  world ;  their  homage 
as  the  first  and  typical  acknowledgment  of  Christ  by  those  who 
hitherto  had  been  'far  off; '  and  their  offerings  as  symbolic  of  the 
world's  tribute.  This  deeper  significance  the  ancient  Church  has 
rightly  apprehended,  though,  perhaps,  mistaking  its  grounds.  Its 
symbolism,  twining,  like  the  convolvulus,  around  the  Divine  Plant,  has 
traced  in  the  gold  the  emblem  of  His  Royalty ;  in  the  myrrh,  of 
His  Humanity,  and  that  in  the  fullest  evidence  of  it,  in  His  burying; 
and  in  the  incense,  that  of  His  Divinity.' 

As  always  in  the  history  of  Christ,  so  here  also,  glory  and  suffer- 
ing appear  in  juxtaposition.  It  could  not  be,  that  these  Magi  should 
become  the  innocent  instruments  of  Herod's  murderous  designs ;  nor 
yet  that  the  Infant-Saviour  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  tyrant.  Warned 
of  God  in  a  dream,  the  '  wise  men '  returned  '  into  their  own  country 
another  way  ; '  and,  warned  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  in  a  dream,  the 
Holy  Family  sought  temporary  shelter  in  Egypt.  Baffled  in  the  hope 
of  attaining  his  object  through  the  Magi,  the  reckless  tyrant  sought 
to  secure  it  by  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  from  two  years  and 
under.  True,  considering  the  population  of  Bethlehem,  their  number 
could  only  have  been  small — probably  twenty  at  most.*  But  the 
deed  was  none  the  less  atrocious;  and  these  infants  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  *  protomartyrs,'  the  first  witnesses,  of  Christ,  *  the 
blossou)  of  martyrdom '  Q  flores  martyrum,'  as  PruderUius  calls  them). 
The  slaughter  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  character  and 
former  measures  of  Herod.*  Nor  do  we  wonder,  that  it  remained 
unrecorded  by  Josephus,  since  on  other  occasions  abo  he  has  omitted 


the  same  words  as  the  Evangelist.  The 
expression  is  also  used  in  this  sense  in 
the  Apocr.  and  by  pro&ne  writers.  Oomp. 
Wetitein  and  Meyer  ad  locnm.  Jewish 
tradition  also  expresses  the  expectancy 
that  the  nations  o^  the  world  woold  offer 
gifts  onto  the  Messiah.  (Comp.  Pes. 
ll8&;Ber.  R.  78.) 

■  So  not  only  in  andent  hymns  (by 
Shdulitu^  JuveneuM^  and  Claudian%  bat 
by  the  Fathers  and  later  writers.  (Oomp. 
Si^,  Leben  Jesn,  ii  1,  pp.  102, 103.) 


*  So  Archdeacon  Farrar  rightly  oom- 
pntes  it 

'  An  Ulostrative  instance  of  the  mth- 
less  destmction  of  whole  families  on 
suspicion  that  his  crown  was  in  danger, 
occurs  in  Ant.  xy.  8.  4.  But  the  sugges- 
tion that  Bagoas  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Herod  for  Messianic  predictions 
is  entirely  an  invention  of  JMnt.  {^SeksH' 
kel,  Bibel  Lex.,  vol.  iiL  p.  37.  Oomp.  Ant 
xviL  2.  4.) 
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0ventB  which  to  us  seem  important.'  The  murder  of  a  few  infants  in 
an  insignificant  village  might  appear  scarcely  worth  notice  in  a  reign 
stained  by  so  mnch  bloodshed.  Besides,  he  had,  perhaps,  a  special  ' 
motdye  for  this  silence.  Joeephns  always  carefully  suppresses,  so 
fiir  as  possible,  all  that  refers  to  the  Christ ' — probably  not  only  in 
accordance  with  his  own  religioos  views,  bnt  because  mention  of  a 
Christ  might  have  been  dangerous,  certainly  would  have  been  in- 
convenient, in  a  work  written  by  an  intense  selfnseeker,  mainly  for 
readers  in  Home. 

Of  two  passages  in  his  own  Old  Testament  Scriptures  the  Evan- 
gelist sees  a  fulfilment  in  these  events.  The  flight  into  Egypt  is  to 
him  the  fulfilment  of  this  expression  by  Hosea,  '  Out  of  Egypt  have 
I  called  My  Son.'  •  In  the  murder  of  *  the  Innocents,'  he  sees  the  'Ho^xti 
fulfilment  of  Bachel's  lament*  (who  died  and  was  buried  in  Ramah)  •  J/*'-"^ 
over  her  children,  the  men  of  Benjamin,  when  the  exiles  to  Babylon 
met  in  Bamah,®  and  there  was  bitter  wailing  at  the  prospect  of  part-  •J«.iL1 
ing  for  hopeless  captivity,  and  yet  bitterer  lament,  as  they  who  might 
have  encumbered  the  onward  march  were  pitilessly  slaughtered* 
Those  who  have  attentively  followed  the  course  of  Jewish  thinking, 
and  marked  how  the  ancient  Synagogue,  and  that  rightly,  read  the 
Old  Testament  in  its  unity,  as  ever  pointing  to  the  Messiah  as  the 
fulfilment  of  Israel's  history,  will  not  wonder  at,  but  fully  accord 
with,  St.  Matthew's  retrospective  view.  The  words  of  Hosea  were 
in  the  highest  sense  '  fulfilled '  in  the  flight  to,  and  return  of,  the 
Saviour  from  Egypt.*  To  an  inspired  writer,  nay,  to  a  true  Jewish 
reader  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  question  in  regard  to  any  prophecy 
could  not  be:  What  did  the  prophet — but.  What  did  the  prophecy 
— ^mean  ?  And  this  could  only  be  unfolded  in  the  course  of  Israel's 
history.  Similarly,  those  who  ever  saw  in  the  past  the  prototype  of 
the  future,  and  recognised  in  events,  not  only  the  principle,  but  the 
very  features,  of  that  which  was  to  come,  could  not  fail  to  perceive, 
in  the  bitter  wail  of  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem  over  their  slaughtered 
children,  the  full  realisation  of  the  prophetic  description  of  the  scene 


I  There  are,  in  Josephos*  history  of 
Herod,  besides  omissions,  inconsistencies 
ol  narrative,  such  as  abont  the  execution 
of  Mariamme  (Ant.  zy.  3.  6-9  kc ;  oomp. 
War  L  22.  3,  4),  and  of  chronology  (as 
War  i  18.  2,  comp.  ▼.  9.  4 ;  Ant.  ziv. 
16.  2,  oomp.  ZY.  1.  2,  and  others). 

*  Comp.  an  article  on  Josephns  in 
Smitk  and  Waee's  Diet,  of  Christian 
Biogi: 


"  See  the  evidence  for  it  summarised 
in  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life  in  the 
Days  of  Christ,'  p.  60. 

*  In  point  of  fact  the  ancient  Syna- 
gogue did  actually  apply  to  the  Messiah 
Ex.  iv.  22,  on  which  the  words  of  Hosea 
are  based.  See  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  ii  7. 
The  quotation  is  given  in  full  in  our 
remarks  on  Ps.  ii  7  in  Appendix  DL 
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BOOK     enacted  in  Jeremiah's  days.     Had  not  the  piophet  himself  heard,  in 

n        the  lam^it  of  the  captives  to  Babylon,  the  echoes  (^Rachel's  voice  in 

'*''    '     ^  the  past  ?    In  neither  one  nor  the  other  case  had  the  utterances  of  the 

prophets  (^osea  and  Jeremiah)  been  predictiona :  they  were  prophetic. 

In  i^either  oi^e  nor  t}ie  other  case  was  the  '  fnlfilment '  literal :  it  was 

Sdiptoral,  and  that  in  the  tmest  Old  Testament  sense. 


SHE  DEATH  OF  HBROD.  017 


CHAPTER  IX. 

9SB  GHILD-UrB  IN  If AZABKCE. 
(St.  Matt  ii  19-23 ;  St.  Luke  ii.  39,  iO.) 

Thb  stay  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Egypt  most  have  been  of  brief  OHAF. 
duration.  Hie  cup  of  Herod's  misdeeds,  but  also  of  his  misery,  was  IX 
full.  During  the  whole  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  dread  of  a  rival  **"  ""^ 
to  the  throne  had  haunted  him,  and  he  had  sacrificed  thousands, 
among  them  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  to  lay  that  ghost.'  And 
still  t^e  tyrant  was  not  at  rest.  A  more  terrible  scene  is  not  pre- 
sented in  history  than  that  of  the  closing  days  of  Herod.  Tormented 
by  nameless  fears;  ever  and  again  a  prey  to  vain  remorse,  when  he 
would  frantically  call  for  his  passionately-loved,  murdered  wife 
Mariamme,  and  her  sons ;  even  making  attempts  on  his  own  life ; 
the  delirium  of  tyranny,  the  passion  for  blood,  drove  him  to  the  verge 
of  madness.  The  most  loathsome  disease,  such  as  can  scarcely  be 
described,  bad  fastened  on  his  body,'  and  his  sufierings  were  at  times 
agonising.  By  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  had  himself  carried 
to  the  baths  of  Callirhoe  (east  of  the  Jordan),  trying  all  remedies 
with  the  determination  of  one  who  will  do  hard  battle  for  life.  It 
was  in  vain.  The  namelessly  horrible  distemper,  which  had  seized  the 
old  man  of  seventy,  held  him  fast  in  its  grasp,  and,  so  to  speak, 
played  death  on  the  living.  He  knew  it,  that  his  hour  was  come, 
and  had  himself  conveyed  back  to  his  palace  under  the  palm-trees 
of  Jericho.  They  had  known  it  also  in  Jerusalem,  and,  even  before 
the  last  stage  of  his  disease,  two  of  the  most  honoured  and  loved 
Babbis — Judas  and  Matthias — had  headed  the  wild  band,  which  would 
sweep  away  all  traces  of  Herod's  idolatrous  rule.  They  began  by 
pqlling  down  the  immense  golden  eagle,  which  hung  over  the  great 
gate  of  the  Temple.     The  two  ringleaders,  and  forty  of  their  followers, 

I  And  yet  Xekn  speaks  of  his  ffoehker-  pp.  197, 198. 

HgieUBiidnatik'lieksr  Edelrinn/  (Leben  *  See  the  horrible  desoriptioa  of  hift 

Jena,  L  1.  p.  184.)  A  mach  truer  estimate  liviiig  death  in  Jos,  Ant  xvlL  6.  6. 
U  thai  of  SeMrer,  Nontest.  Zeitswoh. 
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allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by  Herod's  guards.  A  moc 
trial  in  the  theatre  at  Jericho  followed.  Herod,  carried  c 
couch,  was  both  accuser  and  judge.  The  zealots,  who  hi 
noble  answer  to  the  tyrant,  were  burnt  alive ;  and  the  Hig 
who  was  suspected  of  connivance,  deposed. 

After  that  the  end  came  rapidly.  On  his  return  from  C 
feeling  his  death  approaching,  the  King  had  summoned  the 
of  Israel  throughout  the  land  to  Jericho,  and  shut  !}hem  u] 
Hippodrome,  with  orders  to  his  sister  to  have  them  slain  imn 
upon  his  death,  in  the  grim  hope  that  the  joy  of  the  peop] 
decease  would  thus  be  changed  into  mourning.  Five  day 
his  death  one  ray  of  passing  joy  lighted  his  couch.  Terribl 
it  was  caused  by  a  letter  from  Augustus  allowing  Herod  to 
his  son  Antipater — the  false  accuser  and  real  murderer  of  '. 
brothers  Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  The  death  of  the  n 
prince  was  hastened  by  his  attempt  to  bribe  the  jailer,  as  t 
in  the  palace,  caused  by  an  attempted  suicide  of  Herod,  lee 
suppose  his  father  was  actually  dead.  And  now  the  terribl 
was  hastening  to  a  close.  The  fresh  access  of  rage  shorte 
life  which  was  already  running  out.  Five  days  more,  and  U 
of  Judada  lay  dead.  He  had  reigned  thirty-seven  years — th 
since  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Soon  the  rule  for  which  h 
long  plotted,  striven,  and  stained  himself  with  untold  crimes 
from  his  descendants.  A  century  more,  and  the  whole  race  o 
had  been  swept  away. 

We  pass  by  the  empty  pageant  and  barbaric  splendou 
burying  in  the  Castle  of  Herodium,  close  to  Bethlehem.  Th< 
of  the  last  few  weeks  formed  a  lurid  back-ground  to  the  m 
*  the  Innocents.'  As  we  have  reckoned  it,  the  visit  of  the  M 
place  in  February  750  A.u.C.  On  the  12th  of  March  the  Ral 
their  adherents  suffered.  On  the  following  night  (or  rath 
morning)  there  was  a  lunar  eclipse ;  the  execution  of  Antipc 
ceded  tiie  death  of  his  father  by  five  days,  and  the  latter  < 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days  before  the  Passover,  which  in  7 
place  on  the  12th  of  April.^ 


*  See  the  calculation  in  Wieselfr^t  Sjn- 
opse,  pp.  66  and  444.  The  *  Dissertatio 
de  Herode  Magno/by  J.  A,  pan  der  Ckys 
(Lejden,  1856),  is  very  clear  and  accurate. 
Dr.  G^eikie  adopts  the  manifest  mistake 
of  Oaspari,  that  Herod  died  in  January, 
763,  and  holds  that  the  Holy  Family 
•pent  three  yeaiB  in  Egypt.   The  repeated 


statement  of  Josephos  that  H 
close  upon  the  Passover  she 
sufficed  to  show  the  impossibili 
hypothesis.  Indeed,  there  is 
any  historical  date  on  which  c 
writers  are  more  agreed  thai 
Herod's  death.  See  SokSntf 
Zeitg.,  pp.  222,  223. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  Salome  (Herod's  sister)  and  her     CHAP 
husband  were  too  wise  to  execute  Herod's  direction  in  regard  to  the        IX 
noble  Jews  shut  up  in  the  Hippodrome.     Their  liberation,  and  the  ^      '     ^ 
death  of  Herod,  were  marked  by  the  leaders  of  the  people  as  joyous 
events  in  the  so-called  MegiUath  Taanithy  or  Boll  of  Fasts,  altliough 
the  date  is  not  exactly  marked.*    Henceforth  this  was  to  be  a  Tom  •Me^.T^Miii 
Tobh  (feast-day),  on  which  mourning  was  interdicted.'  wank, 

Herod  had  three  times  before  changed  his  testament.     By  the  ^ 
first  will  Antipater,  the  successful  calumniator  of  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus,  had  been  appointed  his  successor,  while  the  latter  two 
were  named  kings,  though  we  know  not  of  what  districts.*    After  the  ^'^^  ^^ 
execution  of  the  two  sons  of  Marianmie,  Antipater  was  named  king, 
and,  in  case  of  his  death,  Herod,  the  son  of  Mariamme  IE.     When  the 
treachery  of  Antipater  was  proved,  Herod  made  a  third  will,  in  which 
Antipas  (the  Herod  Antipas  of  the  New  Testament)  was  named  his 
successor.^    But  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  made  yet  another  •Job.axa. 
disposition,  by  which  Archelaus,  the  elder  brother  of  Antipas  (both  WarLtsIf 
sons  of  lilAlthake,  a  Samaritan),  was  appointed  king ;  Antipas  tetrarch 
of  GkJilee  and  Persea;  and  Philip  (the  son  of  Cleopatra,  of  Jerusa- 
lem ^,  tetrarch  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan.*    These  testaments 
reflected  the  varying  phases  of  suspicion  and  family-hatred  through 
which   Herod  had  passed.     Although  the  Emperor  seems  to  have 
authorised  him  to  appoint  his  successor,'  Herod  wisely  made  his  dis-  Z^^*' 
position  dependent  on  the  approval  of  Augustus.^     But  the  latter  was  •  Ant.  xrii. 
not  by  any  means  to  be  taken  for  granted.     Archelaus  had,  indeed,  ^ ' 
been  immediately  proclaimed  King  by  the  army ;  but  he  prudently 
declined  the  title,  till  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Emperor.     The 
night  of  his  father's  death,  and  those  that  followed,  were  character- 
istically spent  by  Archelaus  in  rioting  with  his  fiiends.*    But  the  t  Ant  xrii. 
people  of  Jerusalem  were  not  easily  satisfied.     At  first  liberal  pro-  ***»••• 
mises  of  amnesty  and  reforms  had  assuaged  the  populace.'    But  the  •  Ant.  zru 
indignation  excited  by  the  late  murder  of  the  Rabbis  soon  burst  ^^ 


>  The  MegiUath  Taanith  itselt  or  *  RoU 
of  Fasts,*  does  not  mention  the  death  of 
Herod.  But  the  commentator  adds  to  the 
dates  7th  Xulev  (Nov.)  and  2nd  Shehhat 
(Jan.),  hoth  manifestly  incorrect,  the 
notice  that  Herod  had  died— on  the  2nd 
Shebhat,  Jannai  also — at  the  same  time 
telling  a  story  abont  the  incarceration 
and  liberation  of  'seventy  of  the  Elders 
of  Israel,'  evidenUy  a  modification  of 
Joeephos'  acoonnt  of  what  passed  in 
Mie  Hi|)|>odrome  of  Jericho.  Accordingly, 


Ordtz  ((}esch.  vol.  iii.  p.  427)  and  Derer^ 
bourg  (pp.  101,  164)  have  regarded  the 
Ist  of  Shebhat  as  really  that  of  Herod's 
death.  But  this  is  impossible ;  and  we 
know  enough  of  the  historical  inaccuracy 
of  the  Rabbis  not  to  attach  any  serious 
importance  to  their  precise  dates. 

*  Herod  had  married  no  less  than  ten 
times.    See  his  genealogical  table. 

'  Batanea,  Tiachoni^,  Aoxanitis,  aqd 
Pftniaa, 
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BOOK  into  a  storm  of  lamentation,  and  then  of  rebellion,  which  Archelaoa 
n         sflenced  by  the  slaughter  of  not  less  than  three  thousand,  and  that 

•AnLrriL    "^^^^  ^^®  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple  itself.* 

9.1-t  Other  and  more  serious  difficulties  awaited  him  in  Bome^  whither 

he  went  in  company  with  his  mother,  his  aunt  Salome,  and  other 
relatives.  These,  however,  presently  deserted  him  to  espouse  the 
claims  of  Antipas,  who  likewise  appeared  before  Augustus  to  plead 
fw  the  royal  succession,  assigned  to  him  in  a  former  testament.  Hie 
Herodian  family,  while  intriguing  and  clamouring  each  on  his  own 
account,  were,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  agreed  that  they  would 
rather  not  have  a  king  at  all,  but  be  under  the  suzerainty  of  Home; 
though,  if  king  there  must  be,  they  preferred  Antipas  to  Archelaus. 
Meanwhile,  fresh  troubles  broke  out  in  Palestine,  which  were  suppressed 
by  firej  sword,  and  crucifixions.  And  now  two  other  deputations 
arrived  in  the  Imperial  City.  Philip,  the  step-brother  of  Archelaus,  to 
whom  the  latter  had  left  the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  came  to 

kliii.  xTiL    look  after  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  to  support  Archelaus.^  ^     At  the 

ii.e.i  same  time,  a  Jewish  deputation  of  fifty,  from  Palestine,  accompanied 

by  eight  thousand  Roman  Jews,  clamoured  for  the  deposition  of  the 
entire  P  erodian  race,  on  account  of  their  crimes,'  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Palestine  with  Syria — no  doubt  in  hope  of  the  same  semi- 
independence  under  their  own  authorities,  ei\joyed  by  their  fellow- 
religionists  in  the  Grrecian  cities.  Augustus  decided  to  confirm  the 
last  testament  of  Herod,  with  certain  slight  modifications^  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  Archelaus  should  bear  the  title  of 
Ethrtarch,  which,  if  he  deserved  it,  would  by-and-by  be  exchanged 
for  that  of  King.  His  dominions  were  to  be  Judaea,  Idumsea^  and 
Samaria,  with  a  revenue  of  600  talents  »  (about  230,000Z.  to  240,000^.). 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  new  Ethnarch.  He  began 
his  rule  by  crushing  all  resistance  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  his 
opponents.  Of  the  High-Priestly  office  he  disposed  after  the  mAnnftf 
of  his  father;  Bat  he  fSeir  surpassed  him  in  cruelty,  oppression, 
luxury,  the  grossest  egotism,  and  the  lowest  sensuality,  and  that, 
without  possessing  the  talent  or  the  energy  of  Herod^^  His  brief 
reign  ceased  in  the  year  6  of  our  era,  when  the  Emperor  banish^ 
him,  on  account  of  his  crimes^  to  Gaul. 

*  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  ground  "  The  revenaes  of  Antipas  were  200 

ICeim  (both  in  SchenfieV*  Bibel  L^.  and  talents,  and  those  of  Philip  100  talents, 

in  his  *  Jesu  von  Nazara  ')  speaks  of  him  *  This  is  admitted  even   by   Brwm 

as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  (Sohne   d.  Herodes,  p.  8).    Despite  its 

'  This  may  have  been  the  historical  pretentiousness,    this    tractate    is    im- 

basis  oi  the  parable  of  our  Lord  in  St  trustworthy,  being  wziftteii  in  a  party 

Luke  xix.  12-27.  spLdt  (Jewidi). 
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It  miL9t  nave  been  soon  after  tiie  accession  of  Archelans,'  but 
before  tidings  of  it  had  actually  reached  Joseph  in  Egypt,  that  the 
H(dy  Family  retomed  to  Palestine.  The  first  intention  of  Joseph 
aeems  to  have  been  to  settle  in  Bethlehem,  where  he  had  lived  since 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  Obvious  reasons  would  incline  him  to  choose  this, 
and,  if  pos^ble,  to  avoid  Nazareth  as  the  place  of  his  residence.  His 
trade,  even  had  he  been  unknown  in  Bethlehem,  would  have  easily 
supplied  tha  modest  wants  of  his  household.  But  when,  on  reaching 
Palestine,  he  learned  who  the  successor  of  Herod  was,  and  also,  no 
doubt,  in  what  manner  he  had  inaugurafced  his  reign,  common  prudence 
would  have  dictated  the  withdrawal  of  the  Infant-Saviour  from  the 
dominions  of  Archelaus.  But  it  needed  Divine  direction  to  determine 
his  setum  to  Kazareth.' 

Of  the  many  years  spent  in  Nazareth,  during  which  Jesus  passed 
horn  infimcy  to  childhood,  from  childhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to 
manhood,  the  Evangelic  narrative  has  left  us  but  briefest  notice.  Of 
His  childhood :  that '  He  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with 
wifld^n,  and  the  grace  of  Gkxl  was  upon  Him ; '  *  of  His  yoiUh : 
besides  the  account  of  His  questioning  the  Rabbis  in  the  Temple,  the 
year  before  He  attuned  Jewish  majority — that  '  He  was  subject  to 
His  Parents,'  and  that  '  He  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man.'  Considering  what  loving  care  watched 
over  Jewish  child-life,  tenderly  marking  by  not  fewer  than  eight 
designations  the  various  stages  of  its  development,*  and  the  deep 
interest  naturally  attaching  to  the  early  life  of  the  Messiah,  that 
silence,  in  contrast  to  the  almost  blasphemous  absurdities  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  teaches  us  once  more,  and  most  impressively,  that 
the  Gospels  ftimiBh  a  history  of  the  Saviour,  not  a  biography  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 

St.  Matthew,  indeed,  summarises  the  whole  outward  history  of 


OHAF. 


•St  Late 
U.40 


I  We  gather  this  from  the  expression, 
*¥^en  he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign.' 
Evidently  Joseph  had  M)t  heard  who  was 
Berbd*8  successor,  when  he  left  Egypt. 
Ardideaoon  Farrar  suggests,  that  the  ez- 
masion  *  reigned '  ('  as  a  king,'  ^octAf^ci— 
8t  Matt  ii.  22)  refers  to  the  period  be- 
fore Augustus  had  changed  his  title  from 
'King'  to  Ethnarch.  But  this  can  scarcely 
be  pressed,  the  word  being  used  of  other 
role  than  that  of  a  Hng,  not  only  in 
tfie'New  l^estament  and  in  the  Apocrypha, 
bpt  by  ^osephus,  ^d  even  by  classical 
writers. 

t  The  lan^^uage  of  St.  Matthew  (ii.  22, 23) 
to  imply  express  Divine  dire^icn 


not  to  enter  the  territory  of  Judaea.  In 
that  case  he  would  travel  along  the  coast- 
line till  he  passed  into  Qalilee.  The 
impression  left  is,  that  the  settlement  at 
Nazareth  was  not  of  his  own  choice. 

"  Yeled,  the  newborn  babe,  as  in  Is. 
iz.  6 ;  Toneq,  the  suckling,  Is.  zi.  8 ;  OUl^ 
the  suckling  beginning  to  ask  for  food, 
Lam.  iv.  4 ;  Giunul,  uie  weaned  child. 
Is.  zzviiL  9 ;  Tapk^  the  chilid  clinging  to 
its  mother,  Jer.  zl.  7;  ^lem,  a  child 
becoming  firm;  JVoor,  the  lad,  literally, 
*one  who  shakes  himself  ffee;*  and 
liaehur^  the  ripened  one.  (Bee  *  Sketoho* 
of  Jewish  Social  life/  pp.  109^  lOi.) 
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the  life  in  Nazareih  in  one  sentence.  HenceforllL  Jesos  would  stand 
ont  before  the  Jews  of  His  time — ^ond,  as  we  know,  of  all  times ' — 
by  the  distinctive  designation  :  '  of  Nazareth/  nV3  (Noim)^  Ha^m^ 
paiosy  ^  the  Nazarene.'  In  the  mind  of  a  Palestinian  a  pecoliar  signi- 
ficance would  attach  to  the  by-Name  of  the  Messiah,  especially  in  its 
connection  with  the  general  teaching  of  prophetic  Scriptare.  And 
here  we  most  remember,  that  St.  Matthew  primarily  addressed  his 
Gk)spel  to  Palestinian  readers,  and  that  it  is  the  Jewish  presentation 
of  the  Messiah  as  meeting  Jewish  expectancy.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Gh)spel,  no  accommodation 
in  the  sense  of  adaptation,  since  Jesus  was  not  only  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  but  especially  also  the  King  ci  the  Jews,  and  we  are  now  con- 
sidering how  He  would  stand  out  before  the  Jewish  mind.  On  one 
point  all  were  agreed  :  His  Name  was  Notsri  (of  Nazareth).  St. 
Matthew  proceeds  to  point  out,  how  entirely  this  accorded  with 
prophetic  Scripture — not,  indeed,  with  any  single  prediction,  but  with 
the  whole  language  of  the  prophets.  From  this '  the  Jews  derived 
not  fewer  than  eight  designations  or  Names  by  which  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  called.  The  most  prominent  among  them  was  that  of  Tsemach^ 
or  '  Branch.'  *  We  call  it  the  most  prominent,  not  only  because  it  is 
based  upon  the  clearest  Scripture-testimony,  but  because  it  evidently 
occupied  the  foremost  rank  in  Jewish  thinking,  being  embodied  in 
this  earliest  portion  of  their  daily  liturgy :  ^  The  Brcmeh  of  David,  Thy 
Servant,  speedily  make  to  shoot  forth,  and  His  Horn  exalt  Thou,  by 
Thy  Salvation.  .  .  .  Blessed  art  Thou  Jehovah,  Who  causeth  to  spring 
forth  (literally :  to  branch  forth)  the  Horn  of  Salvation '  (15th  Eulogy). 
Now,  what  is  expressed  by  the  word  Tsemach  is  also  conveyed  by  the 
term  Netser,  ^  Branch,'  in  such  passages  as  Isaiah  xi.  1,  which  was 
likewise  applied  to  the  Messiah.'  Thus,  starting  from  Isaiah  xi.  1,  Netser 
being  equivalent  to  Tsemach,  Jesus  would,  as  Notsri  or  Ben  NeUer^^ 
bear  in  popular  parlance,  and  that  on  the  ground  of  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures, the  exact  equivalent  of  the  best-known  designation  of  the 
Messiah.^  The  more  significant  this,  that  it  was  not  a  self-chosen 
nor  man-given  name,  but  arose,  in  the  Providence  of  Gk)d,  from  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  called  the  accident  of  His  resiclence.     We 


'  This  is  still  the  common,  almost  oni- 
▼eisal,  designation  of  Christ  among  the 
Jews. 

'  Comp.  ch.  iv.  of  this  book. 

*  See  Appendix  IX. 

«  Oomp.  BusBtarft  Lexicon  Talm.  p. 
1888. 


*  All  this  becomes  more  evident  t^ 
DeUtuoKi  ingenious  suggestion  (Zeitschr. 
filr  luther.  TheoL  1876,  part  iiL  p.  402^ 
that  the  real  meaning,  though  not  the 
literal  rendering,  of  the  wcntls  of  St. 
Matthew,  would  be  xcx;  "i^j  O  —  *fat 
NcMT  [•hxanch']  is  His  Name.* 
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that  tliis  is  a  Jewish  view ;  but  then  this  Grospel  is  the  Jewish     CHAP. 
view  of  the  Jewish  Messiah.  IX 

But,  taking  this  Jewish  title  in  its  Jewish  significance,  it  has  also  ""^ — * — 
a  deeper  meaning,  and  that  not  only  to  Jews,  but  to  all  men.  The 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  Divinely  placed  '  Branch '  (symbolised  by  His 
Divinely-appointed  early  residence),  small  and  despised  in  its  forth- 
shooting,  or  then  visible  appearance  (like  Nazareth  and  the  Nazarenes), 
bat  destined  to  grow  as  the  Branch  sprang  out  of  Jesse's  roots,  is 
most  marvelloasly  trae  to  the  whole  history  of  the  Christ,  alike  as 
sketched  '  by  the  prophets,'  and  as  exhibited  in  reality.  And  thns  to 
OB  all,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  the  Divine  guidance  to  Nazareth  and  the 
name  Nazarene  present  the  truest  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  His 
history. 

Greater  contrast  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  between  the  in- 
tricate scholastic  studies  of  the  Judseans,  and  the  active  pursuits  that 
engaged  men  in  GhJilee.  It  was  a  common  saying  :  '  K  a  person 
wishes  to  be  rich,  let  him  go  north ;  if  he  wants  to  be  wise,  let  him 
oome  south ' — and  to  Judffia,  accordingly,  flocked,  from  ploughshare 
and  workshop,  whoever  wished  to  become  '  learned  in  the  Law.'  The 
vevy  neighbourhood  of  the  Gentile  world,  the  contact  with  the  great 
commercial  centres  dose  by,  and  the  constant  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers, who  passed  through  Galilee  along  one  of  the  world's  great  high- 
ways, would  render  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the  Southerners 
impossible.  Galilee  was  to  Judaism  '  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles ' — ^the 
Rabbinic  Schools  of  Judaea  its  innermost  Sanctuary.  The  natural 
disposition  of  the  people,  even  the  soil  and  climate  of  Galilee,  were 
not  &vourable  to  the  all-engrossing  passion  for  Rabbinic  study.  In 
Judaea  all  seemed  to  invite  to  retrospection  and  introspection ;  to  favour 
habits  of  solitary  thought  and  study,  till  it  kindled  into  fanaticism. 
Mile  by  mile  as  you  travelled  southwards,  memories  of  the  past  would 
crowd  around,  and  thoughts  of  the  future  would  rise  within.  Avoiding 
the  great  towns  as  the  centres  of  hated  heathenism,  the  traveller 
•would  meet  few  foreigners,  but  everywhere  encounter  those  gaunt 
representatives  of  what  was  regarded  as  the  superlative  excellency  of 
his  religion.  These  were  the  embodiment  of  Jewish  piety  and 
asceticism,  the  possessors  and  expounders  of  the  mysteries  of  his  faith, 
the  fountain-h^ad  of  wisdom,  who  were  not  only  sure  of  heaven 
themselves,  but  knew  its  secrets,  and  were  its  very  aristocracy ;  men 
who  could  tell  hiTn  all  about  his  own  religion,  practised  its  most 
minute  injunctions,  and  could  interpret  every  stroke  and  letter  of  the 
Law — ^nay^  whose  it  actually  was  to  ^  loose  and  to  bind/  to  pronounce 
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ati  action  lawful  or  nnlawfol,  and  to  '  remit  or  retain  sins/  by  dedaring 
a  man  liable  to,  or  free  from,  expiatory  sacrifices,  or  else  punishment 
in  this  or  the  next  world.  No  Hindoo  fanatic  would  more  humbly 
betid  before  Brahmin  saints,  nor  devout  Romanist  more  venerate  the 
members  of  a  holy  fraternity,  than  the  Jew  his  great  RabbisJ 
Reason,  duty,  and  precept,  alike  bound  him  to  reverence  them,  as  he 
reverenced  the  Gted  Whose  interpreters,  tepresentatives,  deputies, 
intimate  companions,  almost  colleagues  in  the  heairenly  Sanhedrin, 
they  were.  Atid  all  around,  even  nature  itself,  might  seem  to  foster 
such  tendencies.  Even  at  that  time  JudsBa  Was  comparatively  desolate, 
bali^ti,  grey.  The  decaying  cities  of  ancient  renown ;  the  lone  high- 
land scenery ;  the  bare,  rugged  hills ;  the  rocky  terraces  from  which 
only  artificial  culture  could  woo  a  return ;  the  wide  solitary  plains, 
deep  glens,  limestone  heights — with  distant  glorious  Jerusalem  ever 
in  the  &r  background,  would  all  favour  solitary  thought  and  religious 
abstraction. 

It  was  quite  otherwise  in  Gtklilee.  The  smiling  landscape  of 
Lower  Galilee  invited  the  easy  labour  of  the  agriculturist.  t!ven  the 
highlands  of  Upper  Galilee  *  were  not,  like  those  of  Judaea,  sombre, 
lonely,  enthusiasm-kindling,  but  gloriously  grand,  free,  fresh,  and 
bracing.  A  more  beautiful  country — hill,  dale,  and  lake — could 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  Galilee  iProper.  It  was  here  that  Asher 
had  '  dipped  his  foot  in  oil.'  According  to  the  Rabbis,  it  was  easiei 
to  rear  a  forest  of  olive-trees  in  Galilee  than  one  child  in  Judaea. 
Com  grew  in  abundance  ;  the  wine,  though  not  so  plenti^  as  the  oil, 
was  rich  and  generous.  Proverbially,  all  fruit  grew  in  perfection, 
and  altogether  the  cost  of  living  was  about  one-fiflh  that  in  Judaea. 
And  then,  what  a  teeming,  busy  population !  Making  every  allowance 
for  exaggeration,  we  cannot  wholly  ignore  the  account  of  Josephus 
about  the  240  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  each  with  not  less  than 
15,000  inhabitants.  In  the  centres  of  industry  all  then  known  trades 
#rere  busily  carried  on ;  the  husbandman  pursued  his  happy  toil  on 


'  '  One  of  the  most  absilrdly  curious 
illustrations  of  this  is  the  following :  *  He 
who  blows  his  nose  in  the  presence  of  his 
Habbi  is  worthy  of  death  *  (Erub.  99  a, 
line  11  from  bottom).  The  dictvm  is 
supported  by  an  alteration  in  the  reading 
of  Prov.  viii.  36  I 

'  Galilee  covered  the  ancient  posses- 
sions of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
Asher.  *  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  stretched 
northwards  to  the  possessions  of  Tyre  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  Syria  on  the  oibtr. 


On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  SaiAaili 
— Mount  Carmel  on  the  Western,  tod  tbb 
district  of  Scythopolis  on  the  eastern 
side,  being  here  landhiatks;  ivliile  the 
Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  QenndBaret 
formed  the  general  eastern  boundazy-line.* 
(Sketches  of  Jewish  Soc.  Life,  p.  SS.)  It 
was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Galilee  —the  former  beginning  *  where 
sycomores  {not  ova  sycamoiM}  cenie  to 
grow.*  Fishing  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
was  free  to  all  (Baba  K.  81  b). 
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genial  soil,  wliile  by  the  Lake  of  Gtennesaret,  with  its  unrivalled     OHAP. 
beanty,  its  rich  villages,  and  lovely  retreats,  the  fisherman  plied  his       IX 
healthy  avocation.     By  those  waters,  overarched  by  a  deep  blue  sky,  '~   '      ' 
spangled  with  the  brilliancy  of  innumerable  stars,  a  man  might  feel 
constrained  by  nature  itself  to  meditate  and  to  pray ;  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  indulge  in  a  morbid  fanaticism. 

Assuredly,  in  its  then  condition,  Galilee  was  not  the  home  of 
Rabbinism,  though  that  of  generous   spirits,  of  warm,   impulsive 
hearts,  of  intense  nationalism,  of  simple  manners,  and  of  earnest 
piety.    Of  course,  there  would  be  a  reverse  side  to  the  picture.    Such 
a  race  would  be  excitable,  passionate,  violent.     The  Talmud  accuses 
them  of  being  quarrelsome,*  but  admits  that  they  cared  more  for  p3nt53p»^ 
honour  than  for  money.      The  great  ideal  teacher  of  Palestinian  oS?^"" 
schools  was  Akiba,  and  one  of  his    most  outspoken  opponents  a  ^«d.48a 
Galilean,  Rabbi  Jos^.^     In  religious  observances  their  practice  was  »»siphr6on 
simpler ;  as  r^arded  canon-law  they  often  took  independent  views,  i»,  ed. 
and  generally  followed  the  interpretations  of  those  who,  in  opposition  ««;  ohi«. 
to  Akiba,  inclined  to  the  more  mild  and  rational — we  had  almost 
said,  the  more  human — application  of  traditionalism.'     The  Talmud 
mentions  several  points  in  which  the  practice  of  the  Galileans  differed 
from  that  of  Judfisa — all  either  in  the  direction  of  more  practical  ecumest- 
ness,  ^  or  of  alleviation  of  Rabbinic  rigorism.'     On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  looked  down  upon  as  neglecting  traditionalism,  unable  to 
rise  to  its  speculative  heights,  and  preferring  the  attractions  of  the 
Haggadah  to  the  logical  subtleties  of  the  Halakhah.^    There  was  a 
general   contempt  in   Rabbinic   circles   for   all   that   was   Galilean. 
Although  the  Judssan  or  Jerusalem  dialect  was  far  from  pure,*  the 
people  of  Galilee  were  specially  blamed  for  neglecting  the  study  of 
their  language,  charged  with  errors  in  grammar,  and  especially  with 
absurd  malpronunciation,  sometimes  leading  to  ridiculous  mistakes.^ 


>  Of  which  JoGhaoan,  the  son  of  Nori, 
may  here  be  regarded  as  the  exponent. 

*  As  in  the  relation  between  bride- 
groom and  bride,  the  cessation  of  work 
the  day  before  the  Passover,  &c. 

'  As  in  regard  to  animals  lawful  to  be 
eaten,  vows,  &c. 

*  ITie  doctrinal,  or  rather  Halakhic, 
differences  between  Galilee  and  Jadsba 
are  partially  noted  by  lAghtfoot  (Chro- 
nogr.  Matth.  pnem.  Ixxxvi ),  and  by 
Hambwrger  (Real-Enc.  i.  p.  395). 

*  See  Deutseh'i  Remains,  p.  368. 

*  The  differences  of  pronunciation  and 
language  are  indicated  by  Lighifoci  (u.  s. 
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Ixxxvii.),  and  by  Deuttoh  (u.  s.  pp.  367, 
358).  Several  instances  of  ridiculous 
mistakes  arising  from  it  are  recorded. 
Thus,  a  woman  cooked  for  her  husband 

two  lentils  (*nD?0)  instead  of  two  feet 

(of  an  animal.^  ^fiSt3)>  sub  desired  (^edar. 
66  b).  On  another  occasion  a  woman 
malpronounced  *  Come,  I  will  give  thee 
milk,'  into  *  Companion,  butter  devour 
thee  1 '  (£rub.  53  b).  In  the  same  con- 
nection other  similar  stories  are  told. 
Comp.  also  J^euiawr,  Q^ogr.  du  Talmud, 
p.  184,  and  O,  de  Hoiri,  deUa  lingua  prop, 
di  Cristo,  Dissert.  L  jtauim. 
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BOOK     *  Ghdilean — ^Fool ! '  was  so  common  an  expression,  that  a  learned  lady 

H        turned  with  it  npon  so  great  a  man  as  B.  Jos6,  the  Galilean,  because 

»Knib!M^    ^®  ^^  ^"^  *^^  needless  words  in  asking  her  the  road  to  Lydda.* ' 

Indeed,  this  B.  Jos6  had  considerable  prejudices  to  overcome,  before 

his  remarkable  talents  and  learning  were  fully  acknowledged.' 

Among  such  a  people,  and  in  that  country,  Jesus  spent  by  far  the 
longest  part  of  His  life  upon  earth.  Generally,  this  period  may 
be  described  as  that  of  His  true  and  full  Human  Development — 
physical,  intellectual,  spiritual — of  outward  submission  to  man,  and 
inward  submission  to  God,  with  the  attendant  results  of  'wisdom,' 
'favour,'  and  'grace/  Necessary,  therefore,  as  this  period  was,  if 
the  Christ  was  to  be  True  Man,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  lost, 
even  so  far  as  His  Work  as  Saviour  was  concerned.  It  was  more  than 
the  preparation  for  that  work ;  it  was  the  commencement  of  it : 
subjectively  (and  passively),  the  self-abnegation  of  humiliation  in  Hia 
willing  submission;  and  objectively  (and  actively),  the  fulfilment  of 
all  righteousness  through  it.  But  into  this  'mystery  of  piety' 
we  may  only  look  afar  ofi* — simply  remarking,  that  it  almost  needed 
for  us  also  these  thirty  years  of  Human  Life,  that  the  overpowering 
thought  of  His  Divinity  might  not  overshadow  that  of  His  Humanity. 
But  if  He  was  subject  to  such  conditions,  they  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  afiected  His  development.  It  is  therefore  not  pre- 
sumption when,  without  breaking  the  silence  of  Holy  Scripture,  we 
follow  the  various  stages  of  the  Nazareth  life,  as  each  is,  so  to  speak, 
initialled  by  the  brief  but  emphatic  summaries  of  the  third  Gospel. 
In  regard  to  the  Child-Life,^  we  read:  'And  the  Child  grew, 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,*  being  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace 
St  Lake  ^^  ^^  ^*^  upon  Him.'  **  This  marks,  so  to  speak,  the  lowest  rung 
'^  in  tne  ladder.     Having  entered  upon  life  as  the  Divine  Infant,  He 

began  it  as  the  Human  Child,  subject  to  all  its  conditions,  yet  perfect 
in  them. 

These  conditions  were,  indeed,  for  that  time,  the  happiest  conceiv- 
able, and  such  as  only  centuries  of  Old  Testament  life-training  could 
have  made  them.     The  Gentile  world  here  presented  terrible  contrast, 

*  The  Rabbi  asked :  Wliat  road  leadt  to  '  Gelphe,    Jugendgesch.    des    Herm, 

Lydda'f — using /(n^  words.     Thd  woman  has,  at  least  in  oar  days,   little  value 

pointed  out  that,  since  it  was  not  lawful  beyond  its  title. 

to  multiply  speech   with   a  woman,  he  *  The  words  *  in  spirit  *  are  of  doubtful 

should  have  asked :  Whither  to  Lydda  t  authority.     But  their  omission  can  be 

— in  two  words.  of  no  consequence,  since  the   *  waxing 

'  In   fact,    only  four    great  Galilean  strong'  evidently  refers  to  the  mental 

Babbis   are    mentioned.    The  Galileans  development,  as  the  subsequent  clause 

are  said  to  have  inclined  towards  mysti-  shows, 
oal  (Kabbalistio  ?}  pursuiti. 
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alike  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  parents  and  children,  and  the     CHAP. 
character  and  moral  object  of  their  upbringing.      Education  begins        U 
in  the  hovne,  and  there  were  not  homes  like  those  in  Israel;  it  is         * 
imparted  by  influence  and  example,  before  it  comes  by  teaching ;  it 
is  acquired  by  what  is  seen  and  heard,  before  it  is  laboriously  learned 
from  books;   its  real  object   becomes   instinctively  felt,  before  its 
goal  is  consciously  sought.     What  Jewish  fathers  and  mothers  were ; 
what  they  felt  towards  their  children;  and  with  what  reverence, 
affection,  and  care  the  latter  returned  what  they  had  received,  is 
known  to  every  reader  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  relationship  of 
father  has  its   highest  sanction    and  embodiment  in  that  of  Grod 
towards  Israel ;  the  tenderness  and  care  of  a  mother  in  that  of  the 
watchfulness  and  pity  of  the  Lord  over  His  people.    The  semi-Divine 
relationship  between  children  and  parents  appears  in  the  location,  the 
far  more  than  outward  duties  which  it  implies  in  the  wording,  of  the 
Fifth  Commandment.     No  punishment  more  prompt  than  that  of  its 
breach ;  *  no  description  more  terribly  realistic  than  that  of  the  ven-  •  Deat  n 
geance  which  overtakes  such  sin.^  ^p^^ 

From  the  first  days  of  its  existence,  a  religious  atmosphere  sur-  ^' 
rounded  the  child  of  Jewish  parents.  Admitted  in  the  number  of 
God's  chosen  people  by  the  deeply  significant  rite  of  circumcision, 
when  its  name  was  first  spoken  in  the  accents  of  prayer,*  it  was 
henceforth  separated  unto  God.  Whether  or  not  it  accepted  the 
privil^es  and  obligations  implied  in  this  dedication,  they  came  to 
him  directly  from  (Jod,  as  much  as  the  circumstances  of  his  birth. 
The  God  of  Abraham,  Isa^,  and  Jacob,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God 
of  the  promises,  claimed  him,  with  all  of  blessing  which  this  conveyed, 
and  of  responsibility  which  resulted  from  it.  And  the  first  wish 
expressed  for  him  was  that,  *  as  he  had  been  joined  to  the  covenant,' 
so  it  might  also  be  to  him  in  regard  to  the  *  Torah  *  (Law),  to  *  the 
Chuppah '  (the  marriage-baldachino),  and  *  to  good  works  ; '  in  other 
words,  that  he  might  live  *  godly,  soberly,  and  righteously  in  this 
present  world* — a  holy,  happy,  and  God-devoted  life.  And  what 
this  was,  could  not  for  a  moment  be  in  doubt.  Putting  aside  the 
overlying  Rabbinic  interpretations,  the  ideal  of  life  was  presented  to 
the  mind  of  the  Jew  in  a  hundred  different  forms — in  none  perhaps 
more  popularly  than  in  the  words,  *  These  are  the  things  of  which 
a  man  enjoys  the  fruit  in  this  world,  but  their  possession  continueth 
for  the  next :  to  honour  father  and  mother,  pious  works,  peacemaking 

>  See  the  notioe  of  these  rites  at  the  circumcision  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  oh.  iv.  of 
this  Book. 
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BOOK     foetweeii  man  and  man,  and  tke  study  of  the  Law,  which  in  equivalent 
n        to  them  all.'  *   This  devotion  to  the  Law  was,  indeed,  to  the  Jew  the  all 
in  all — the  sum  of  intellectual  pursuits,  the  aim  of  life.     What  better 
thing  could  a  father  seek  fbr  his  child  thcui  this  inestimaUe  boon  ? 
The  first  education  was  necessarily  the  mother's.^      Even   the 
TEklmud  owns  this,  when,  lunong  the  memorable  sayings  of  the  sages, 
it  records  one  of  the  School  of  Rabbi  Jannai,  to  the  effect  that  know- 
ledge of  the  Law  may  be  looked  for  in  those,  who  have  sucked  it  in 
kBer.6s»     at  their  mother's  breast.^    And  what  the  true  mothers  in  Israel  were, 
is  known  not  ovly  from  instances  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the 
praise  of  woman  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  £ind  frcmi  the  sayings  of 
the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  iii.'),  but  from  the  Jewish  women  of  the 
New  Testament.'     K,  according  to  a  scmiewhat  curious  traditional 
principle,  wcxnen  were  dispensed  &om  ail  such  positive  obligations  as 
were  incumbent  at  fixed  periods  of  time  (such  as  putting  on  phylac- 
teries), other  religious  duties  devolved  exclusively  upon  them.     The 
Sabbath  meal,  the  kindling  of  the  Sabbath  lamp,  and  the  setting 
apart  a  portion  of  the  dough  from  the  bread  for  tke  househcdd, — 
these  are  but  instances,  with  which  every  '  Taph,'  as  he  clung  to 
his  mother's  skirts,  must  have  been  familiar.      Even  before  he  could 
follow  her  in  such  religious  household  duties,  his  eyes  must  have 
been  attracted  by  the  Mezuzak  attached  to  the  doorpost,  as  the  name 
>Oii  which     of  the  Most  High  on  the  outside  of  the  little  folded  parchment  ®  was 
andxi.ia-ji  reverently  touched  by  each  who  came  or  went,  and  then  the  fingers 
■oribed'        kissed  that  had  oome  in  contact  with  the  Holy  Name.*     Indeed,  the 
\r^nt      duty  of  the  Mezuzah  was  incumbent  on  women  jJso,  and  one  can 
2^^,f^.    imagine  it  to  have  been  in  the  heathen-home  of  Lois  and  Eunice 
Moed  K.  liL    jj^   ^)^q  far-off  *  dispcrsion,'   where    Timothy   would   first    learn   to 
wonder  at,  then  to  understand,  its  meaning.     And  what  lessons  for 
the  past  and  for  the  present  might  not  be  connected  with  it !     In 
jwpular  opinion  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  guard  over  Israel's 
homes,  the  visible  emblem  of  this  joyous  hymn :    ^  The  Lord  shall 
preserve  thy  going  out  and  ccnning  in,  from  this  time  forth,  and  even 
Bfc  cxxL  8    for  evermore.'  * 

There  could  not  be  national  history,  nor  even  romance,  to  oompai^ 
with  that  by  which  a  Jewish  mother  might  hold  her  child  entranced. 

'  Comp.   *  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  "  Besidee  the   holy  women  who  are 

Life,'  pp.   86-160,   the   literature  there  named  in  the  (Jospels,  we  would  refer  to 

quoted ;  Dusehnk,  Schulgesetzgebnng  d.  the  mothers  of  Zebedee*s  children  and 

alten  Isr.  j  and  Dr.  Marcus^  Paedagog.  d.  of  Mark,  to  Dorcas,  Ljdia,  Lois,  Eunice, 

Isr.  Tolkes.  Priscilla,  St.  John's  *  elect    ladj,'  and 

*  The  counterpart  is  in  Ecclus.  xxx.  others. 
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And  it  was  his  own  history — that  of  his  tribe,  clan,  perhaps  familj ;  OHAP. 
of  the  past,  indeed,  but  yet  of  the  present,  and  still  more  of  the 
glorious  future.  Long  before  he  could  go  to  school,  or  even  Syna- 
gogue, the  private  and  united  prayers  and  the  domestic  rites,  whether 
of  the  weekly  Sabbath  or  of  festive  seasons,  would  indelibly  impress 
themselves  upon  his  mind.  In  mid-winter  there  was  the  festive 
illumination  in  each  home.  In  most  houses,  the  first  night  only  one 
candle  was  lit,  the  next  two,  and  so  on  to  the  eighth  day ;  and  the  child 
would  learn  that  this  was  symbolic,  and  commemorative  of  the  DedU 
cation  of  the  Tem/pUj  its  purgation,  and  the  restoration  of  its  services 
by  the  lion-hearted  Judas  the  Maccabee.  Next  came,  in  earliest 
spring,  the  merry  time  of  Purim,  the  Feast  of  Esther  and  of  Israel's 
deliverance  through  her,  with  its  good  cheer  and  boisterous  enjoy- 
ments.^ Although  the  Passover  might  call  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
Jerusalem,  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  leaven  during  the  whole  week 
could  not  pass  without  its  impressions.  Then,  after  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  came  bright  summer.  But  its  golden  harvest  and  its  rich 
fruits  would  remind  of  the  early  dedication  of  the  first  and  best  to 
the  Lord,  and  of  those  solemn  processions  in  which  it  was  carried  up 
to  Jerusalem.  As  autumn  seared  the  leaves,  the  Feast  of  the  New 
Tear  spoke  of  the  casting  up  of  man's  accounts  in  the  great  Book  of 
Judgment,  and  the  fixing  of  destiny  for  good  or  for  evil.  Then 
followed  the  Fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  with  its  tremendous 
solemnities,  the  memory  of  which  could  never  fade  from  mind  or 
imagination ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  the  week  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
there  were  the  strange  leafy  booths  in  which  they  lived  and  joyed, 
keeping  their  harvest-thanksgiving,  and  praying  and  longing  for  the 
better  harvest  of  a  renewed  world. 

But  it  was  not  only  through  sight  and  hearing  that,  from  its  very 
inception,  life  in  Israel  became  religious.  There  was  also  &om  the  first 
positive  teaching,  of  which  the  commencement  would  necessarily  de- 
volve on  the  mother.  It  needed  not  the  extravagant  laudations,  nor  the 
promises  held  out  by  the  Rabbis,  to  incite  Jewish  women  to  this  duty. 
If  they  were  true  to  their  descent,  it  would  come  almost  naturally  to 
them.  Scripture  set  before  them  a  continuous  succession  of  noble 
Hebrew  mothers.  How  well  they  followed  their  example,  we  learn 
fi\)m  the  instance  of  her,  whose  son,  the  child  of  a  Gtentile  father, 
and  reared  far  away,  where  there  was  not  even  a  Synagogue  to  sustain 
religious  life,  had  *  fix)m  an  infant  *  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  and 

>  Some  of  its  customs  almost  remind  '  The  word  $p(^s  has  no  other  maaii- 

Hi  of  our  6th  of  November.  iog  than  that  ol  *  ixdmi '  or  *  bfib^.' 
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that  in  their  life-moulding  influence/  It  was,  indeed,  no  idle  boast 
that  the  Jews  '  were  &om  their  swaddlingK^lothes  .  .  .  trained  to 
recognise  God  as  their  Father,  and  as  the  Maker  of  the  world ;'  that7 
^  having  been  taught  the  knowledge  (of  the  laws)  from  earliest  youth, 
they  bore  in  their  souls  the  image  of  the  commandments ; '  ^  that  ^  from 
their  earliest  consciousness  they  learned  the  laws,  so  as  to  have  them, 
as  it  were,  engraven  upon  the  soul ; '  °  and  that  they  were  ^  brought 
up  in  learning,'  '  exercised  in  the  laws,' '  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  acts  of  their  predecessors  in  order  to  their  imitation  of  them.'  ^ 

But  while  the  earliest  religious  teaching  would,  of  necessity,  come 
from  the  lips  of  the  mother,  it  was  the  father  who  was  ^  bound  to 
teach  his  son.'  *  To  impart  to  the  child  knowledge  of  the  Torah 
conferred  as  great  spiritual  distinction,  as  if  a  man  had  received  the 
Law  itself  on  Mount  Horeb.'  Every  other  engagement,  even  the 
necessary  meal,  should  give  place  to  this  paramount  duty ;  *  nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that,  while  here  real  labour  was  necessary,  it  would 
never  prove  fruitless.^  That  man  was  of  the  profane  vulgar  (an  Am 
hararets)y  who  had  sons,  but  failed  to  bring  them  up  in  knowledge  of 
the  Law.^  Directly  the  child  learned  to  speak,  his  religious  instruc- 
tion was  to  begin  ^ — no  doubt,  with  such  verses  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
composed  that  part  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  which  answers  to  our  Creed.* 
Then  would  follow  other  passages  from  the  Bible,  short  prayers,  and 
select  sayings  of  the  sages.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  culture 
of  the  memory,  since  forgetfulness  might  prove  as  fatal  in  its  conse- 
quences as  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  Law."  Veiy  early  the  child 
must  have  been  taught  what  might  be  called  his  birthday-text — some 
verse  of  Scripture  beginning,  or  ending  with,  or  at  least  containing, 
the  same  letters  as  his  Hebrew  name.  This  guardian-promise  tlie  child 
would  insert  in  its  daily  prayers.*  The  earliest  hymns  taught  would 
be  the  Psalms  for  the  days  of  the  week,  or  festive  Psalms,  such  as  the 
Hallel^  or  those  connected  with  the  festive  pilgrimages  to  Zion. 

The  regular  instruction  commenced  with  the  fifth  or  sixth  year 
(according  to  strength),  when  eveiy  child  was  sent  to  school.®  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  that  time  such  schools  existed 
throughout  the  land.  We  find  references  to  them  at  almost  every 
period  ;  indeed,  the  existence  of  higher  schools  and  Academies  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  such  primary  instruction.     Two  Rabbis 


'  The  Skema. 

*  Comp.  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social 
life/  pp.  159  kc  The  enigmatic  mode  of 
wording  and  writing  was  veiy  common. 
ThvL%  the  year  is  marked  by  a  verse,  gene- 


rally from  Scripture,  which  contains  the 
letters  that  give  the  numerical  value  of 
the  year.  These  letters  are  ipdicat^  by 
marks  above  them. 
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of  Jerusalem,  specially  distinguished  and  beloved  on  acooont  of  their     CHAP, 
edacational  labours,  were  among  the  last  victims  of  Herod's  cmelty.*        IX 
Later  on,  tradition  ascribes  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Gamla  the  introdno-  ^*I    T""^ 
tion  of  schools  in  every  town,  and  the  compulsoiy  education  in  them  ictil  «.  s 
of  all  children  abote  the  age  of  six.^     Such  was  the  transcendent  ^BtfmB. 

,  SI  • 

merit  attaching  to  this  act,  that  it  seemed  to  blot  out  the  guilt  of  the 
purchase  for  him  of  the  High-Priestly  office  by  his  wife  Martha,  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  great  Jewish  war."  *    To  pass  over  Ji^i?^Sn» 
the  fabulous  number  of  schools  supposed  to  have  existed  in  Jerusalem,  ^^* 
tradition  had  it  that,  despite  of  this,  the  City  only  fell  because  of  the 
neglect  of  the  education  of  children.*    It  was  even  deemed  unlawful  \^f^ 
to  live  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  school.*     Such  a  city  deserved  •suih.iri 
to  be  either  destroyed  or  excommunicated.'  *shMb,iL§, 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  give  details  about  the  appointment  of, 
and  provision  for,  teachers,  the  arrangements  of  the  schools,  the  method 
of  teaching,  or  the  subjects  of  study,  the  more  so  as  many  of  these 
regulations  date  &om  a  period  later  than  that  under  review.      Suffice 
it  that,  firom  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  or  of  writing,  onwards  to 
the  farthest  limit  of  instruction  in  the  most  advanced  Academies  of 
the  Babbis,  all  is  marked  by  extreme  care,  wisdom,  accuracy,  and  a 
moral  and  religious  purpose  as  the  ultimate  object.     For  a  long  time  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  teach  in  the  open  air  ;^  but  this  must  have  been  «  shiO)!*. 
chiefly  in  connection  with  theological  discussions,  and  the  instruc-  Koed'K.i6 
tion  of  youths.     But  the  children  were  gathered  in  the  Synagogues, 
or  in  School-houses,*  where  at  first  they  either  stood,  teacher  and 
pupils  alike,  or  else  sat  on  the  ground  in  a  semicircle,  facing  the 
teacher,  as  it  were,  literally  to  carry  into  practice  the  prophetic  say- 
ing :  '  Thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers.'  ^     The  introduction  of  benches  ^  i>.  zzx.  so 
or  chairs  was  of  later  date ;  but  the  principle  was  always  the  same, 
that  in  respect  of  accommodation  there  was  no  distinction  between 
teacher  and  taught.'    Thus,  encircled  by  his  pupils,  as  by  a  crown  of 
glory  (to  use  the  language  of  Maimonideg),  the  teacher — ^generally  the 
Ghdzzan,  or  Officer  of  the  Synagogue  * — should  impart  to  them  the  »  For  ex- 
precious  knowledge  of  the  Law,  with  constant  adaptation  to  their  capa-  shabu  ii  a 
city,  with  unwearied  patience,  intense  earnestness,  strictness  tempered 
by  kindness,  but,  above  all,  with  the  highest  object  of  their  training 
ever  in  view.    To  keep  children  from  all  contact  with  vice ;  to  train  them 

>  He  was  succeeded  by  Matthias,  the  of  Itcholiy  with   its  various  deriyations, 

son  of  Theophilos,  under  whose  Pontifi-  evidently  from  the  Greek  trxo^^i  »ekola, 
cate  the  war  against  Rome  began.  "  The  proof -passages  from  the  Talmud 

*  Among  the  names    by   which    the  are  collated  by  Dr.  Marcui  (Pssdagog.  d, 

sdiools  are  designated  there  is  also  that  Isr.  Volkes,  ii.  pp.  16, 17). 
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BOOK  to  gentleness,  even  when  bitterest  wrong  had  been  received ;  to  show 
n  sin  in  its  repulsiveness,  rather  than  to  terrify  by  its  consequences ; 
~  "  "^  to  train  to  strict  trathfiilness ;  to  avoid  all  that  might  lead  to  dis- 
agreeable or  indelicate  thoughts ;  and  to  do  all  this  without  showing 
partiality,  without  either  undue  severity,  or  laxity  of  discipline, 
with  judicious  increase  of  study  and  work,  with  carefdl  attention  to 
thoroughness  in  acquiring  knowledge — all  this  and  more  constituted 
the  ideal  set  before  the  teacher,  and  made  his  office  of  such  high 
esteem  in  Israel. 

Roughly  classifying  the  subjects  of  study,  it  was  held,  that,  up  to 
ten  years  of  age,  the  Bible  exclusively  should  be  the  text-book ;  from 
ten  to  fifteen  the  Mishnah,  or  traditional  law ;  afiber  that  age,  the 
student  should  enter  on  those  theological  discussions  which  occupied 
•Ab.T.si  time  and  attention  in  the  higher  Academies  of  the  Rabbis.*  Not 
that  this  progression  would  always  be  made.  For,  if  afler  three,  or, 
at  most,  five  years  of  tuition — that  is,  after  having  fairly  entered  on 
Mishnic  studies — ^the  child  had  not  shown  decided  aptitude,  little 
hope  was  to  be  entertained  of  his  future.  The  study  of  the  Bible 
commenced  with  that  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus.*  Thence  it  passed 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch ;  then  to  the  Prophets ;  and, 
finally,  to  the  Hagiographa.  What  now  constitutes  the  Gemara  or 
Talmud  was  taught  in  the  Academies,  to  which  access  could  not  be 
gained  till  after  the  age  of  fifteen.  Care  was  taken  not  to  send  a 
child  too  early  to  school,  nor  to  overwork  him  when  there.  For  this 
purpose  the  school-hours  were  fixed,  and  attendance  shortened  during 
the  summer-months. 

The  teaching  in  school  would,  of  course,  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
services  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the  deeper  influences  of  home-life. 
We  know  that,  even  in  the  troublous  times  which  preceded  the  rising 
of  the  Maccabees,  the  possession  of  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  (whether  in  the  original  or  the  LXX.  rendering)  was  so 
common,  that  during  the  great  persecutions  a  regular  search  was 
made  throughout  the  land  for  every  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
b  1  iCftoa  L  those  punished  who  possessed  them.**  After  the  triumph  of  the  Macca- 
/M.  Ant  jdi.  bees,  these  copies  of  the  Bible  would,  of  course,  be  greatly  multi- 
plied.    And,  although  perhaps  only  the  wealthy  could  have  purchased 

'  AUingiut  (Academic.  Dissert,  p.  336)  and  sacrifices  pure,  it  is  fitting  that  the 

cnrioasly  suggeste,  that  this  was  done  to  pure  should  busy  themselves  with  the 

teaoh  a  child  its  guilt  and  the  need  of  pure.    The   obvious   reason  seems,  that 

juBtifioation.     The  Rabbinical  interpre-  Leviticus  treated  of  the  ordinances  with 

tation  (Vayyikra  R.  7)  is  at  least  equally  which  every  Jew  ought  to  have  b^ 

fu>f etched:  Uiat,  as  ohildxen  are  pure  acquainted. 
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a  MS.  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  yet  some  portion  or     ohap. 
tX)rtion8  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  in  the  original,  would  form  the  most       IX 
cherished  treasure  of  eveiy  pious  household.     Besides,  a  school  for  '" — * — ^ 
BibloHstudy  was  attached  to  every  academy,*  in  which  copies  of  the  ^«-  ^^-^ 
Holy  Scripture  would  be  kept.     From  anxious  care  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  text,  it  was  deemed  unlawful  to  make  copies  of  small 
portions  of  a  book  of  Scripture.'     But  exception  was  made  of  certain 
sections  which  were  copied  for  the  instruction  of  children.     Among 
them,  the  history  of  the  Creation  to  that  of  the  Flood ;  Lev.  i.-ix. ; 
and  Numb.  i.-x.  85,  are  specially  mentioned.**  J.^'m*'^ 

It  was  in  such  circumstances,  and  under  such  influences,  that  the  ?'^J!L*' 
early  years  of  Jesus  passed.    To  go  beyond  this,  and  to  attempt  lifting  y^',  **• 
the  veil  which  lies  over  EEis  Child-History,  would  not  only  be  pre- 
Bunxptuous,*  but  involve  us  in  anachronisms.     Fain  would  we  know 
it,  whether  the  Child  Jesus  frequented  the  Synagogue  School ;  who 
was  His  teacher,  and  who  those  who  sat  beside  Him  on  the  ground, 
earnestly  gazing  on  the  face  of  Him  Who  repeated  the  sacrificial  ordi- 
nances in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  that  were  all  to  be  fulfilled  in  EQm. 
Sat  it  is  all '  a  mystery  of  Gk>dliness.'    We  do  not  even  know  quite 
certainly  whether  the  school-system  had,  at  that  time,  extended  to  far- 
cff  Nazareth ;  nor  whether  the  order  and  method  which  have  been 
described  were  universally  observed  at  that  time.     Jn  all  probability, 
liowever,  there  was  such  a  school  in  Nazareth,  and,  if  so,  the  Child- 
Saviour  would  conform  to  the  general  practice  of  attendance.     We 
may  thus,  still  with  deepest  reverence,  think  of  Him  as  learning  His 
earliest  earthly  lesson  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus.    Learned  Rabbis 
there  were  not  in  Nazareth — either  then  or  afterwards.'    He  would 
attend  the  services  of  the  Synagogue,  where  Moses  and  the  prophets 


>  B&rt/eld  (Gtesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  iii.  p.  267, 
note)  strangely  misquotes  and  misinter- 
prets this  matter.  Comp.  Dr.  Muller^ 
kassech.  Sofer.  p.  75. 

*  The  most  painful  instances  of  these 
are  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  early 
history  of  Christ  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  (well  collated  by  Keim^  i.  2,  pp. 
413-468,  j^oiim).  But  later  writers  are 
unfortxmately  not  wholly  free  from  the 
charge. 

'  I  must  here  protest  against  the  in- 
troduction of  imaginary  '  Evening  Scenes 
in  Nazareth/  when,  according  to  Dr. 
Oeikie, '  friends  or  neighbours  of  Joseph's 
circle  would  meet  for  an  hour's  quiet 
gossip.'    Dr.  Geikie  here  introduces  as 


specimens  of  this  '  quiet  gossip  *  a  number 
of  Rabbinic  quotations  from  the  German 
translation  in  Dukei  *  Rabbinische  Blu- 
menlese.'  To  this  it  is  sufficient  answer : 
1.  There  were  no  such  learned  Babbis  in 
Nazareth.  2.  If  there  had  been,  they 
would  not  have  been  visitors  in  the  house 
of  Joseph.  3.  If  they  had  been  visitors 
there,  they  would  not  have  spoken  what 
Dr.  Geikie  quotes  from  Dukes,  since  some 
of  the  extracts  are  from  medissval  books, 
and  only  one  a  proverbial  expression. 
4.  £ven  if  they  had  so  spoken,  it  would 
at  least  have  been  in  the  words  which 
Dukes  has  translated,  without  the  changes 
and  additions  which  Dr.  Geikie  has  in- 
troduced in  some  instances. 


T.18 
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BOOK     were  read,    and,  as  afterwards  by  Himself,*  occasional  addresses 

n        delivered.^     That  His  was  pre-eminently  a  pious  home  in  the  highest 

•skiAka      ^^^^^>  ^^  seems  almost  irreverent  to  say.     From  His  intimate  familiarity 

*▼•  i«  with  Holy  Scripture,  in  its  every  detail,  we  may  be  allowed  to  infer 

that  the  home  of  Nazareth,  however  humble,  possessed  a  precious 

copy  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  its  jentirety.     At  any  rate,  we  know 

that  from  earliest  childhood  it  must  have  formed  the  meat  and  drink 

of  the  God-Man.     The  words  of  the  Lord,  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  ^ 

and  St.  Luke,®  also  imply  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  He  read 

^  ^         were  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  that  they  were  written  in  the  square, 

or  Assyrian,  characters.'    Indeed,  as  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 

always  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  in  the^onginaL  Jesus  could  not  have 

met  them  on  any  other  ground,  andlTwasthis  which  gave  such  point  to 

His  frequent  expostulations  with  them  :  *  Have  ye  not  read  ? ' 

But  far  other  thoughts  than  theirs  gathered  around  Hia  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  When  comparing  their  long  discus-^ 
«ions  on  the  letter  and  law  of  Scripture  with  His  references  to  the 
Word  of  God,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  quite  another  book  which  was 
handled.  Ab  we  gaze  into  the  vast  glory  of  meaning  which  He  opens 
to  us ;  follow  the  shining  track  of  heavenward  living  to  which  He 
points ;  behold  the  lines  of  symbol,  type,  and  prediction  converging 
in  the  grand  unity  of  that  Eongdom  which  became  reality  in  Him  • 
or  listen  as,  alternately,  some  question  of  His  seems  to  rive  the  darkness, 
as  with  flash  of  sudden  light,  or  some  sweet  promise  of  old  to  lull 
the  storm,  some  earnest  lesson  to  quiet  the  tossing  waves — we  catch 
faint,  it  may  be  far-ofiF,  glimpses  of  how,  in  that  early  Child-life,  when 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  His  special  study.  He  must  have  read  them, 
and  what  thoughts  must  have  been  kindled  by  their  light.  And 
thus  better  than  before  can  we  understand  it :  *  And  the  Child  grew, 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  God 
was  upon  Him.' 

'  See  Book  III.,  the  chapter  on  '  The      an  expression  as  *  One  iota,  or  one  little 
Synagogue  of  Nazareth.'  hook,* — not  *  tittle,'  as  in  the  A.  V. 

'  ^Hiis  may  be  gathered  even  £rom  such 
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CHAPTER  X, 

IK    THE    H0U8B    OF    HIS    HBAYSKLT,    AND    IK    THE    HOME    OF    HI8    EABTHLT 
FATHER^THE  TEMPLE  OF  JERUSALEM — ^THE  RETIREMENT  AT  NAZARETH. 

(St.  Loke  ii  41-62.) 

Once  only  is  the  great  silence,  which  lies  pn  the  history  of  Christ's  CHAP, 
early  life,  broken.  It  is  to  record  what  took  place  on  His  ifirst  visit  to  ^ 
the  Temple.  What  this  meant,  even  to  an  ordinary  devout  Jew,  may  ^^  '  ' 
easily  be  imagined.  Where  life  and  religion  were  so  intertwined, 
and  both  in  such  organic  connection  with  the  Temple  and  the  people 
of  Israel,  eveiy  thoughtful  Israelite  must  have  felt  as  if  his  real  life 
were  not  in  what  was  around,  but  ran  up  into  the  grand  unity  of  the 
people  of  Grod,  and  were  compassed  by  the  halo  of  its  sanctity.  To  him 
it  would  be  true  in  the  deepest  sense,  that,  so  to  speak,  each  Israelite 
was  bom  in  Zion,  as,  assuredly,  all  the  well-springs  of  his  life  were 
there.*  It  was,  therefore,  not  merely  the  natural  eagerness  to  see  the  •  pi.  izxztU 
City  of  their  God  and  of  their  fathers,  glorious  Jerusalem ;  nor  yet  the 
lawful  enthusiasm,  national  or  religious,  which  would  kindle  at  the 
thought  of  '  our  feet  *  standing  within  those  gates,  through  which 
priests,  prophets,  and  kings  had  passed ;  but  far  deeper  feelings  which 
would  make  glad,  when  it  was  said :  ^  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of 
Jehovah.'  They  were  not  ruins  to  which  precious  memories  clung, 
nor  did  the  great  hope  seem  to  lie  afar  off,  behind  the  evening-mist. 
But  *  glorious  things  were  spoken  of  Zion,  the  City  of  God' — in  the 
past,  and  in  the  near  future  *  the  thrones  of  David '  were  to  be  set 
within  her  walls,  and  amidst  her  palaces.^  *  Pa.  ozxu. 

In  strict  law,  personal  observance  of  the  ordinances,  and  hence  at- 
tendance on  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  devolved  on  a  youth  only  when 
he  was  of  age,  that  is,  at  thirteen  years.  Then  he  became  what  was 
called  '  a  son  of  the  Commandment,'  or  *  of  the  Torah.'  ®  But,  as  a  •  ^b.  ▼•  «i 
matter  of  fact,  the  legal  age  was  in  this  respect  anticipated  by  two 
years,  or  at  least  by  one.*    It  was  in  accordance  with  this  custom  that,'  *  ^<>™*  ^  • 

'  Comp.  also  Maimonidei,  Hilkh.  Chag.      went  to  the  Temple  because  He  was  *a 
{(•    Jhe  oommon  statement,  that  Jes^a      Son  pf  tl^e  Coxmnandment/  i^  obyiovisly 
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BOOK      on  the  first  Pascha  after  Jeans  had  passed  His  twelfth  year,  His 
n        Paren'^s  took  Him  with  them  in  the  '  company '  of  the  Nazarenes  to 
Jerusalem.     The  text  seems  ta  indicate,  that  it  was  their  wont  ^  to  go 
up  to  the  Tempfe ;  and  we  mark  that,  although  women  were  not  bound 
to  make  such  personal  appearance,^  Mary  gla^y  availed  herself  of 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  direction  of  Hillel  (followed  also  by 
other  religious  women,  mentioned  in  Rabbinic  writings),  to  go  up  to 
the  solemn  services  of  the  Sanctuary.     Politically,  times  had  changed. 
to?!S)f  ^^'  ^®  weak  and  wicked  rule  of  Archelaus  bad  lasted  only  nine  years,* 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  chargei^  against  him,  he  was  banished  to 
Gaul.     Judasa,  Samaria  and  Idumsaa  were  now  incorporated  into  the 
Boman  province  of  Syria,  under  its  Governor,  or  Legate,     The  special 
administration  of  thai,  pajl)  of  Palestine  was,  however,  entrorted  to  a 
Procurator,  whose  ordinary  residence  was  at  Csesarea.     It  will  be 
remembered,  that  the  Jews  themselves  had  desired  some  such  arrange- 
ment, in  the  vain  hope  that,  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Herodians^ 
they  might  enjoy  the  semi-independence  of  their  brethren  in  the 
Grecian  cities.     But  they  found  it  otherwise.     Their  privileges  weie 
not  secured  to  them;  their  religious  feelings  and  prejudices  were 
constantly,  though  perhaps  not  intentionally,  outraged;'  and  their 
Banhedrin  shorn  of  its  real  power,  though  the  Romans  would  probably 
not  interfere  in  what  might  be  regarded  as  purely  religious  questions. 
Indeed,  the  very  presence  of  the  Roman  power  in  Jerusalem  was  a 
constant  offence,  and  must  necessarily  have  issued  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle.     One   of  the  first  measures  of  the  new   Legate  of  Syria^ 
P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius,®  after   confiscating  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of 
Archelaus,  was  to  order  a  census  in  Palestine,  with  the  view  of  fixing 
the  taxation  of  the  country.^    The  popular  excitement  which  this 
called  forth  was  due,  probably,  not  so  much  to  opposition  on  principle,' 
as  to  this,  that  the  census  was  regarded  as  the  badge  of  servrfcude,  and 


'  »-ii  (?) 

AJ>. 

«  Acta  T.  87; 
/ot.  Ant. 

XYliil.  1 


erroneous.  All  the  more  remarkable,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  8t.  Lake's  accnrate 
knowledge  of  Jewish  customs,  and  all 
the  more  antithetic  to  the  mythical  theory 
the  circumstance,  that  he  places  this  re- 
luarkabl^  event  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Jesus'  life,  and  not  when  He  became  '  a 
Son  of  the  Law.' 

*  We  take  as  the  more  correct  reading 
that  which  puts  the  participle  in  the  pre- 
sent tense  {iafafiaiv6yrmv\  and  not  in  the 
aorist. 

•  The  Romans  were  tolerant  of  the 
religion  of  all  subject  nations — except- 
ing only  Gaul  and  Carthage.*  This  for 
reaaons  which  cannot  here  be  discoased. 


But  what  rendered  Rome  so  obnozioas  to 
Palestine  was  the  ovUut  of  the  Smperor, 
as  the  symbol  and  impersonation  oc  Im- 
perial Biome.  On  this  <rtfftT<«  Rome  insisted 
in  all  countries,  not  perhaps  so  much  o» 
religious  grounds  as  on  political,  as  being 
the  expression  of  loyalty  to  the  empire. 
But  in  Judsa  this  cuit%§  neoenarily 
met  resistance  to  the  death.  (Comp. 
SchneekenbwrgeTt  Neutest.  Zeitgesch.  pp. 
40-61.) 

■  This  view,  for  which  there  is  no 
historic  foundation,  is  urged  by  fhoae 
whose  interest  it  is  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  a  ottisns  dming  tke  nigii  of 
Herod. 
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ixuxxnprtible  with  the  Tlieocnitio  character  of  Israel.^  Had  a  oensas  CHAP, 
been  oonaidered  absolutely  contrary  to  the  Law,  the  leading  Babbia  ^ 
would  never  have  submitted  to  it ; '  nor  woald  the  popular  resistance 
to  the  measure  of  Quirinius  have  been  quelled  by  the  representations 
of  die  High-Priest  Joazar.  But,  although  through  his  influence  the 
oensas  was  allowed  to  be  taken,  the  popular  agitation  was  not  sup* 
pressed.  Indeed,  that  movement  formed  part  of  the  history  of  the 
time,  and  not  only  affected  political  and  religious  parties  in  the  land, 
bat  must  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself,  since, 
as  will  be  shown,  it  had  a  representative  within  His  own  family  circle. 

The  accession  of  Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  marked  a  period  in 
Jewish  history,  which  closed  with  the  war  of  despair  against  Borne 
and  the  flames  of  Jerusal^n  and  the  Temple.     It  gave  rise  to  the 
appeuunce  of  what  Josephus,  despite  his  misrepresentation  of  them, 
rightly  calls  a  fourth  party — besides  the  Pharisees^  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes — ^that  of  the  Natumalists,''    A  deeper  and  more  ind^>endent  •Ant.xrUL 
view  of  the  history  of  the  times  would,  perii£^,  lead  us  to  regard  the 
whole  country  as  ranged  eith^  with  or  against  that  party.     As  after- 
wards expressed  in  its  purest  and  simplest  form,  their  watchword  was, 
negoMoelyy  to  call  no  human  b^ng  ilieir  absolute  lord  ;^  postUvehfy  ^AjoLxrm, 
that  God  alone  was  to  lead  as  absolute  Lord.^    It  was,  in  fact,  a  i^vival  t  a. ..  and 
of  the  Maccabean  movement,  perhaps  more  fully  in  its  national  than  in  JSTio^i' 
its  religious  aspect,  although  the  two  could  scarcely  be  separated  in 
Israel,  and  their  motto  almost  reads  like  that  which,  according  to 
some,  famished  the  letters  whence  the  name  Maccdbee  *  was  composed :  *3DD  * 
ilfi   (7amochah  Baelim  /ehovah,  ^  Who  like  Thee  among  the  gods, 
Jehovah  ? '  *    It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  and  religious  tendendea,  •  bx.  zt.  u 
that  their  followers  were  no  more  called,  as  before,  Assideans  or  Cho/^ 
gidimy  *  the  pious,'  but  Zealois  (ft/Xeorat),  or  by  the  Hebrew  equivalent 
Qjommaim  (GcuncmceanSy  not  *  CanacmiteSy'  as  in  A.V.).     The  real  home 
of  that  party  was  not  Judaea  nor  Jerusalem,  but  Galilee. 

Quite  other,  and  indeed  antagonistic,  tendencies  prevailed  in  the 
irt^ronghold  of  the  Herodiaais,  Sa<^duceee,  and  Pharisees.  Of  the  latter 
only  a  small  portion  had  any  real  sympathy  with  the  national  move- 
ment. Each  party  followed  its  own  direction.  The  Essenes,  absorbed 
in  theosophic  speculations,  not  untinged  with  Eastern  mysticism,  with- 
drew from  ail  contact  with  the  world,  and  practised  an  ascetic  life. 
With  them,  whatever  individuals  may  have  felt,  no  such  movement 
could  have  originated ;  nor  yet  with  the  Herodians  or  Boethusians,  who 

*  That  these  were  the  sole  grotinds  of      Ant.  zviii.  1. 1,  6. 
reeistaQce  to  the  censas,  appears  from  Jo%,         '  As  nnqnestionaUy  they  did. 
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BOOK  combined  strictly  Pharisaic  views  with  Herodian  political  partisazi- 
H  ship ;  nor  yet  with  the  Sadducees ;  nor,  finally,  with  what  constituted 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Babbinist  party,  the  School  of  Hill  el.  But  the 
brave,  free  Highlanders  of  Galilee,  and  of  the  region  across  their 
•Jndg.zL  glorious  lake,  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  spirit  of  Jephthah,*  and  to 
have  treasured  as  their  ideal — alas  !  often  wrongly  apprehended — 
their  own  Elijah,  as,  descending  in  wild,  shaggy  garb  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  he  did  battle  against  all  the  might  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel.  Their  enthusiasm  could  not  be  kindled  by  the  logical 
subtleties  of  the  Schools,  but  their  hearts  burned  within  them  for  their 
God,  their  land,  their  people,  their  religion,  and  their  freedom. 

It  was  in  Galilee,  accordingly,  that  such  wild,  irregular  resistance 
to  Herod  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  as  could  be  offered,  was  organised 
by  guerilla  bands,  which  traversed  the  country,  and  owned  one  Ezekias 
as  their  leader.    Although  Josephus  calls  them  ^  robbers,'  a  far  different 
estimate  of  them  obtained  in  Jerusalem,  where,  as  we  remember,  the 
Sanhedrin  summoned  Herod  to  answer  for  the  execution  of  Ezekias. 
What  followed  is  told  in  substantially  the  same  manner,  though  with 
•Ant  xiT.     difference  of  form  '  and,  sometimes,  nomenclature,  by  Josephus,'*  and 
•suih.i9a    ^^  *'^®  Talmud.®    The  story  has  already  been   related  in  another 
connection.     Suffice  it  that,  after  the  accession  of  Herod,  the  Sanhe- 
drin became  a  shadow  of  itself.     It  was  packed  with  Sadducees  and 
Priests  of  the  King's  nomination,  and  with  Doctors  of  the  canon-law, 
whose  only  aim  was  to  pursue  in  peace  their  subtleties ;  who  had  not, 
and,  from   their   contempt  of  the   people,  could   not  have,  any  real 
sympathy  with  national  aspirations  ;  and  whose  ideal  heavenly  King- 
dom  was   a   miraculous,  heaven-instituted,  absolute  rule  of  Rabbis. 
Accordingly,   the   national   movement,  as   it   afterwards   developed, 
received  neither  the  sympathy  nor  support  of  the   leading   Rabbis. 
Perhaps  the  most  gross  manifestation  of  this  was  exhibited,  shortly 
before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  by  R.  Jochanan  ben  Saccai,  the  most 
renowned  among  its  teachers.     Almost  unmoved  he  had  witnessed  the 
portent  of  the   opening  of  the  Temple-doors  by  an  unseen  Hand, 
I  which,  by  an  interpretation  of  2fech.  xi.  1,  was  popularly  regarded  as 

froina39  6  betokening  its  speedy  destruction.**^  There  is  cynicism,  as  well  as 
want  of  sympathy,  in  the  story  recorded  by  tradition,  that  when,  in 
the  straits  of  famine  during  the  siege,  Jochanan  saw  people  eagerly 

*  The  Talmud  is  never  to  be  trusted  story  in  what  may  be  called  an  allegoricai 

as  to  historical  details.     Often  it  seems  form. 

purposely  to  alter,  when  it  intends  the  '  The  designation  '  Lebanon  *  is  often 

experienced  student  to  read  between  the  applied    in    Talmudic  writiDgs  to  the 

lines,  while  at  other  times  it  presents  a  Temple. 
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feasting  on  soup  made  from  Btraw,  he  scouted  the  idea  of  such  a    chap. 
garrison  resisting  Vespasiany  and  immediately  resolved  to  leave  the        x 
city.*    In  tact,  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  B.  Jochanan  had,  as  ^ — r-^^ 
leader  of  the  School  of  Hillel,  used  all  his  influence,  although  in  vain,  ^^^^2ik 
to  persuade  the  people  to  submission  to  Bome.^  wu^toi/ 

We  can  understand  it,  how  this  school  had  taken  so  little  interest  ^^*^*  ^ 
in  anything  purely  national.    Generally  only  one  side  of  the  character  suhM&4 
of  Hillel  has  been  presented  by  writers,  and  even  this  in  greatly  ex- 
aggerated language.     His  much  lauded  gentleness,  peacefulness,  and 
charity  were  rather  negative  than  positive  qualities.    He  was  a  philo- 
sophic Rabbi,  whose  real  interest  lay  in  a  far  other  direction  than  that 
of  sympathy  with  the  people — and  whose  motto  seemed,  indeed,  to  im- 
ply, '  We,  the  sages,  are  the  people  of  God ;  but  this  people,  who  know 
not  the  Law,  are  cursed.' "    A  far  deeper  feeling,  and  intense,  though  JjJ^'*'  ^^ 
misguided  earnestness  pervaded  the  School  of  Shammai.     It  was  in 
the  minority,  but  it  sympathised  with  the  aspirations  of  the  people. 
It  was  not  philosophic  nor  eclectic,  but  intensely  national.    It  opposed 
all  approach  to,  and  by,  strangers ;  it  dealt  harshly  with  proselytes,*  *Biirt)i>.ii« 
even  the  most  distinguished  (such  as  Akylas  or  Onkelos) ; *  it  passed,  •&«•&. to 
by  first  murdering  a  number  of  Hillelites  who  had  come  to  the 
deliberative  assembly,  eighteen  decrees,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
prevent  all  intercourse  with  Gentiles;^  and  it  furnished  leaders  or 
supporters  of  the  national  movement. 

We  have  marked  the  rise  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  Galilee  at  the 
time  of  Herod's  first  appearance  on  the   scene,  and  learned  how 

1  This  celebrated  meeting,  of  which,  of  the  Temple  (see  6>a^,Qe8ch.d.Jadezi9 

however,  bat  scant  and  incoherent  notices  vol.  iii.  pp.  494^602).    These  decrees  were 

are  left  iis(Shabb.i.  7,  and  specially  in  the  carried  by  the   influence  of  B.  Bleaiar, 

Jer.  Talmud  on  the  passage  p,3e,d;  and  son  of  Chananjrah  the  High-Priest,  a  very 

Shabb.  17  a;  Tos.  Shabb.  L  2),  took  place  wealthy  man,  whose  Either  and  brother 

in  the  house  of  Chananyah,  ben  Chisqiyah,  belonged  to  the  opposite  or  peace  party, 

ben  Garon,  a   noted    Shammaite.     On  It  was  on  the  proposal  of  this  strict 

arriving,  many   of    the    Hillelites  were  Shammaite  that    the    offering  for  the 

killed  in  the  lower  room,  and  then  a  Emperor  was  intermitted  {Jot.  Jew.  War 

majority  of  Shammaites  carried  the  so-  ii.  17.  2,  3).    Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 

called  eighteen  decrees.    The  first  twelve  over-estimate    the   influence    of    these 

forbade  the  purchase  of  the  most  neces-  Shammaite  decrees    on  the  great  war 

saiy  articles  of  diet  from  Gentiles ;  the  with  Rome.    Eleazar,  though  opposed  to 

next  five  forbade  the  learning  of  their  the  extreme  party,  one  of  whose  chiefi  he 

language,  declared  their  testimony  in-  took  and  killed,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 

valid,  and  their  offerings  unlawful,  and  the  national  party  in  the  war  (War  ii. 

interdicted  all  intercourse  with  them ;  17.  9, 10).    There  is,  however,  some  oon- 

while  the  last  referred  to  firstfruits.    It  fusion  about  various   persons  who  bore 

was  on  th**  ground  of  these  decrees  that  the  same  name.    It  is  impossible  in  this 

the  hitherto  customary  burnt-offering  for  place  to  mention  the  various  Shammaites 

the  Emperor  was  intermitted,  which  was  who  took  part  in  the  last  Jewish  war. 

really  a  declaration  of  war  against  Rome.  Suffice  it  to  indicate  the  tendency  of  that 

The  date  of  these  decrees  was  probably^  School 
About  four  jean  before  the  destmctloir 
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BOOK     mercilessly  he  tried  to  suppress  it :  first,  by  the  execution  of  Ezekias 
n        and  his  adherents,  and  afterwards,  when  he  became  King  of  Jndaea,  by 

'  '"'^  the  slaughter  of  the  Sanhedrists.  The  consequence  of  this  unsparing 
severity  was  to  give  Rabbinism  a  different  direction.  The  School  of 
Hillel,  which  henceforth  commanded  the  majority,  were  men  of  no 
political  colour,  theological  theorists,  selfnseeking  Jurists,  vain  rather 
than  ambitious.  The  minority,  represented  by  the  School  of  Shammai, 
were  Nationalists.  Defective  and  even  false  as  both  tendencies  were, 
there  was  certainly  more  hope,  as  regarded  the  Kingdom  of  God,  of 
the  Nationalists  than  of  the  Sophists  and  Jurists.  It  was,  of  course, 
the  policy  of  Herod  to  suppress  all  national  aspirations.  Ne  one 
understood  the  meaning  of  Jewish  Nationalism  so  well  as  he ;  no  one 
ever  opposed  it  so  systematically.  There  was  internal  fitness,  \td  to 
speak,  in  his  attempt  to  kill  the  King  of  the  Jews  among  the  infants 
of  Bethlehem.  The  murder  of  the  Sanhedrists,  with  the  consequent 
new  anti-Messianic  tendency  of  Rabbinism,  was  one  measure  in  that 
direction ;  the  various  appointments  which  Herod  made  to  the  High- 
Priesthood  another.  And  yet  it  was  not  easy,  even  in  those  times, 
to  deprive  the  Pontificate  of  its  power  and  influence.  The  High- 
Priest  was  still  the  representative  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people, 
and  he  acted  on  all  occasions,  when  the  question  under  discussion  was 
not  one  exclusively  of  subtle  canon-law,  as  the  President  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  in  which,  indeed,  the  members  of  his  family  had  evidently 

^  Acts  It.  6  seat  and  vote.*  The  four  families*  from  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  High-Priests — however  often  changed — were  chosen,  absorbed  the 
wealth,  and  commanded  the  influence,  of  a  state-endowed  establish- 
ment, in  its  worst  times.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  make  wise  choice  of  the  High-Priest.  With  the  exception  of 
the  brief  tenure  by  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the  Maccabees — whose 
appointment,  too  soon  followed  by  his  murder,  was  at  the  time  a 
necessity — all  the  Herodian  High-Priests  were  non-Palestinians.  A 
keener  blow  than  this  could  not  have  been  dealt  at  Nationalism. 

The  same  contempt  for  the  High-Priesthood  characterised  the 
brief  reign  of  Archelaus.  On  his  death-bed,  Herod  had  appointed  to 
the  Pontificate  Joazar,  a  son  of  Boethos,  the  wealthy  Alexandrian 
priest,  whose  daughter,  Mariamme  II.,  he  had  married.  The  Boethu- 
sian  family,  allied  to  Herod,  formed  a  party — the  Herodians — who 
combined  strict  Pharisaic  views  with  devotion  to  the  reigning  family.* 
Joazar  took  the  popular  part   against   Archelaus,  on  his  accession. 

'  See  the  list  of  High- Priests  in  Ap-      than  four  High- Priests  during  the  period 
pendiz  VI.  between  the  reign  of  Hercd  and  that  of 

'  The  Boethusians  famished  no  fewer      Agrippa  L  (41  ▲.D.). 
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For  thifl  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  in  favour  of  another  son  of     CHAP. 
Boethos,  Eleazar  by  name.     Bat  the  mood  of  Archelaos  was  fickle        X 
— ^perhaps  he  was  distrustftd  of  the  family  of  Boethos.     At  any  rate,   '      '   ~' 
Eleazar  had  to  give  place  to  Jesus,  the  son  of  Si3,  an  otherwise  un- 
known individual.     At  the  time  of  the  taxing  of  Quirinius  we  find 
Joazar  again  in  office,*  apparently  restored  to  it  by  the  multitude,  •Ant.xria. 
which,  having  taken  matters  into  its  own  hands  at  the  change  of 
government,  recalled  one  who  had  formerly  favoured  national  aspirar- 
tions.^     It  is  thus  that  we  explain  his  influence  with  the  people,  in  »Ant.<?tii 
persuading  them  to  submit  to  the  Boman  taxation.  ^  ^ 

But  if  Joazar  had  succeeded  with  the  unthinking  populace,  he 
failed  to  conciliate  the  more  advanced  of  his  own  party,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  the  Roman  authorities  also,  whose  favour  he  had 
hoped  to  gain.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Nationalist  party 
— or  *  Zealots,'  as  they  were  afterwards  called — first  appeared  in 
those  guerilla-bands  which  traversed  Galilee  under  the  leadership 
of  EzekiaSj  whom  Herod  executed.  But  the  National  party  was 
not  destroyed,  only  held  in  check,  during  his  iron  reign.  It  was 
once  more  the  family  of  Ezekias  that  headed  the  movement. 
During  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  accession  of  Archelaus,  or 
rather  was  carried  on  while  he  was  pleading  his  cause  in  Rome,  the 
standard  of  the  Nationalists  was  again  raised  in  Galilee.  Judas, 
the  son  of  Ezekias,  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Sepphoris,  and 
armed  his  followers  from  the  royal  arsenal  there.  At  that  time,  as 
we  know,  the  High-Priest  Joazar  sympathised,  at  least  indirectly, 
with  the  Nationalists.  The  rising,  which  indeed  was  general  through- 
out Palestine,  was  suppressed  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the  sons  of 
Herod  were  enabled  to  enter  on  their  possessions.  But  when,  after  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus,  Joazar  persuaded  the  people  to  submit  to 
the  taxing  of  Quirinius,  Judas  was  not  disposed  to  follow  what  he 
regarded  as  the  treacherous  lead  of  the  Pontifi*.  In  conjunction 
with  a  Shammaite  Rabbi,  Sadduk,  he  raised  again  the  standard  of 
revolt,  although  once  more  unsuccessfully.*^  How  the  Hillelites  looked  •  Antxriiii. 
upon  this  movement,  we  gather  even  from  the  slighting  allusion  of 
Gamaliel.*  The  family  of  Ezekias  furnished  other  martyrs  to  the  *  Acta  t.  87. 
National  cause.  The  two  sons  of  Judas  died  for  it  on  the  cross  in 
46  A.D.®  Yet  a  third  son,  Manahem,  who,  from  the  commencement  t^*'"^ 
of  the  war  against  Rome,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  most  fanatical 
l^ationalists,  the  Sicarii — the  Jacobins  of  the  party,  as  they  have 
been  aptly  designated — died  under  unspeakable  sufferings,^  while  a  'Jewto 
fourth  member   of  the  family,  Eleazar,  was   the  leader  of  Israel's  8uid»  ' 
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BOOK     forlorn  hope,  and  nobly  died  at  Masada,  in  the  dosing  drama  ci  the 

n        Jewish    war   of  independence.^    Of  snch   stuff  were  the  Galilean 

7/^     '  Zealots  made.     But  we  have  to  take  this  intense  Nationalist  tendency 

Ww,  Til.  7-9  also  into  account  in  the  histoiy  of  Jesus,  the  more  so  that  at  least 

one  of  His  disciples,  and  he  a  member  of  His  family,  had  at  one  time 

belonged  to  the  party.     Only  the  Kingdom  of  which  Jesus  was  the 

King  was,  as  He  Himself  said,  not  of  this  world,  and  of  fiur  different 

conception  from  that  for  which  the  Nationalists  longed. 

At  the  time  when  Jesus  went  up  to  the  feast,  Quirinius  was,  as 
already  stated,  Grovemor  of  Syria.  The  taxing  and  the  rising  of 
Judas  were  alike  past ;  and  the  Roman  Gk>yemor,  dissatisfied  with  the 
trimming  of  Joazar,  and  distrustful  of  him,  had  appointed  in  his 
stead  Ananos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  Annas  of  infamous  memory  in  the 
New  Testament.  With  brief  interruption,  he  or  his  son  held  the 
Pontifical  office  till,  under  the  Procuratorship  of  Pilate,  Gaiaphas,  the 
son-in-law  of  Annas,  succeeded  to  that  dignity.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that,  subject  to  the  Roman  Gk>yemors  of  Syria,  the  rule  of 
Palestine  devolved  on  Procurators,  of  whom  Coponius  was  the  first. 
»»-itAjx  W  ^^  *"^^  ^^  immediate  successors — Marcus  Ambivius,**  Annios 
•iKW  A.n.  Rufus,®  and  Valerius  Gratus,*  we  know  little.  They  were,  indeed, 
guilty  of  the  most  grievous  fiscal  oppressions,  but  they  seem  to  have 
respected,  so  far  as  was  in  them,  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Jews. 
We  know,  that  they  even  removed  the  image  of  the  Emperor  from 
the  standards  of  the  Roman  soldiers  before  marching  them  into 
Jerusalem,  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  culhis  of  the  GsBsars. 
It  was  reserved  for  Pontius  Pilate  to  force  this  hated  emblem  on  the 
Jews,  and  otherwise  to  set  their  most  sacred  feelings  at  defiance.  But 
we  may  notice,  even  at  this  stage,  with  what  critical  periods  in  Jewish 
histoiy  the  public  appearance  of  Christ  synchronised.  His  first  visit 
to  the  Temple  followed  upon  the  Roman  possession  of  Judaea,  the 
taxing,  and  the  national  rising,  as  also  the  institution  of  Annas  to 
the  High-Priesthood.  And  the  commencement  of  His  public  Mi- 
nistry was  contemporaneous  with  the  accession  of  Pilate,  and  the 
institution  of  Gaiaphas.  Whether  viewed  subjectively  or  objectively, 
these  things  also  have  a  deep  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  Christ. 
It  was,  as  we  reckon  it,  in  spring  a.d.  9,  that  Jesus  for  the  first 
time  went  up  to  the  Paschal  Feast  in  Jerusalem.  Coponius  would 
be  there  as  the  Procurator ;  and  Annas  ruled  in  the  Temple  as  High- 
Priest,  when  He  appeared  among  its  doctors.  But  far  other  than 
political  thoughts  must  have  occupied  the  mind  of  Christ.  Indeed, 
for  a  time  a  brief  calm  had  fallen  upon  the  land.     There  was  nothing 
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to  pioYoke  active  resistanoe,  and  the  party  of  the  Zealote,  although     CHAP, 
existing,  and  striking  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  was,  for         X 
the  time,  rather  what  Josephus  called  it,  '  the  philosophical  party ' —  '      ' 
tiieir  minds  busy  with  an  ideal,  which  their  hands  were  not  yet  pre- 
paring to  make  a  reality.     And  so,  when,  according  to  ancient  wont,*  JJJ^*^  * 
the  festive  company  from  Nazareth,  soon  swelled  by  other  festive  bands, 
went  np  to  Jerusalem,  chanting  by  the  way  those  *  Psalms  of  Aiscent '  ^  f  i^ 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  they  might  implicitly  yield  them-  ^ 
selves  to  the  spiritual  thoughts  kindled  by  such  words. 

When  the  pilgrims'  feet  stood  within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  there 
could  have  been  no  diflSculty  in  finding  hospitality,  however  crowded 
the  City  may  have  been  on  such  occasions  * — the  more  so  when  we 
remember  the  extreme  simplicity  of  Eastern  manners  and  wants,  and 
the  abundance  of  provisions  which  the  many  sacrifices  of  the  season 
would  supply.  But  on  this  subject,  also,  the  Evangelic  narrative  keeps 
silence.  Glorious  as  a  view  of  Jerusalem  must  have  seemed  to  a  child 
coming  to  it  for  the  first  time  fix)m  the  retirement  of  a  Galilean  village, 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  He  Who  now  looked  upon  it  was  not  an 
ordinary  Child.  Nor  are  we,  perhaps,  mistaken  in  the  idea  that  the 
sight  of  its  grandeur  would,  as  on  another  occasion,®  awaken  in  Him  •  st  lokt 
not  so  much  feelings  of  admiration,  which  might  have  been  akin  to 
those  of  pride,  as  of  sadness,  though  He  may  as  yet  have  been  scarcely 
conscious  of  its  deeper  reason.  But  the  one  all-engrossing  thought 
would  be  of  the  Temple.  This,  His  first  visit  to  its  halls,  seems  also 
to  have  called  out  the  first  outspoken — and,  may  we  not  infer,  the  first 
conscious — thought  of  that  Temple  as  the  House  of  His  Father,  and 
with  it  the  first  conscious  impulse  of  His  Mission  and  Being.  Here 
also  it  would  be  the  higher  meaning,  rather  than  the  structure  and 
appearance,  of  the  Temple,  that  would  absorb  the  mind.  And  yet 
there  was  sufficient,  even  in  the  latter,  to  kindle  enthusiasm.  As  the 
pilgrim  ascended  the  Mount,  crested  by  that  symmetrically  proportioned 
building,  which  could  hold  within  its  gigantic  girdle  not  fewer  than 
210,000  persons,  his  wonder  might  well  increase  at  every  step.  The 
Mount  itself  seemed  like  an  island,  abruptly  rising  from  out  deep 
valleys,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  walls,  palaces,  streets,  and  houses,  and 
crowned  by  a  mass  of  snowy  marble  and  glittering  gold,  rising  terrace 
npon  terrace.  Altogether  it  measured  a  square  of  about  1,000  feet, 
or,  to  give  a  more  exact  equivalent  of  the  measurements  furnished  by 

■  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Feast  o{      than  that  of  the  Passover  (oomp.  Acts  ii 
Pentecost  would  see  even  more  pilgrims —      9-11). 
at  IflMt  from  a  distanoe— in  JerosaleBi, 
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BOOK     the  Rabbis,  927  feet.     At  its  north-western  angle,  and  connected  with 
U        it,  frowned  the  Castle  of  Antonia,  held  by  the  Roman  garrison.     The 

~  '  lofty  walls  were  pierced  by  massive  gates — the  nnused  gate  (Tedi)  on 
the  north ;  the  Snsa  Gate  on  the  east,  which  opened  on  the  arched 
roadway  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  ^  the  two  so-called  *  Huldah '  (pro- 
bably, *  weasel ')  gates,  which  led  by  tunnels  *  from  the  priest-suburb 
Ophel  into  the  outer  Court ;  and,  finally,  four  gates  on  the  west. 

Within  the  gates  ran  all  around  covered  double  colonnades,  with 
here  and  there  benches  for  those  who  resorted  thither  for  prayer  or 
for  conference.  The  most  magnificent  of  these  was  the  southern,  or 
twofold  double  colonnade,  with  a  wide  space  between ;  the  most  vener- 
able, the  ancient  ^  Solomon's  Porch,'  or  eastern  colonnade.  Entering 
fi^m  the  Xystus  bridge,  and  under  the  tower  of  John,*  one  would  pass 
along  this  southern  colonnade  (over  the  tunnel  of  the  Huldah-gates) 
to  its  eastern  extremity,  over  which  another  tower   rose,   probably 

*  the  pinnacle '  of  the  history  of  the  Temptation.  From  this  height 
yawned  the  Kedron  valley  450  feet  beneath.  From  that  lofty  pin- 
nacle the  priest  each  morning  watched  and  announced  the  earliest 
streak  of  day.  Passing  alon  i;  the  eastern  colonnade,  or  Solomon's 
Porch,  we  would,  if  the  description  of  the  Rabbis  is  trustworthy,  have 
reached  the  Susa  Gate,  the  carved  representation  of  that  city  over  the 
gateway  reminding  us  of  the  Eastern  Dispersion.  Here^  the  standard 
measures  of  the  Temple  are  said  to  have  been  kept ;  and  here,  also, 
we  have  to  locate  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  three  Sanhedrins,  which, 

^8anh.zL9  according  to  the  Mishnah,^  held  their  meetings  in  the  Temple;  the 
second,  or  intermediate  Court  of  Appeal,  being  in  the  ^  Court  of  the 
Priests'  (probably  close  to  the  Nicanor  Gate) ;  and  the  highest,  that 
of  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  at  one  time  in  the  *  Hall  of  Hewn  Square 
Stones '  (Lishkath  ha-Gazith). 

Passing  out  of  these  *  colonnades,'  or  *  porches,'  you  entered  the 

*  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  or  what  the  Rabbis  called  '  the  Mount  of  the 
House,'  which  was  widest  on  the  west  side,  and  more  and  more  narrow 
respectively  on  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  north.  This  was  called 
the  Choly  or  *  profane '  place,  to  which  Gentiles  had  access.  Here  must 
have  been  the  market  for  the  sale  of  sacrificial  animals,  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers,  and  places  for  the  sale  of  other  needful  articles.®  * 

*  So  according  to  the  Kabbis;  Josephus  was  close  to  the  entrance  into  the  Court 
does  not  mention  it.     In  general,  the  ac-  of  the  Priests, 
countherc  given  is  according  tot  he  llabbis.  *  The  question  what  was  sold  in  this 

*  These  tunnels  were  divided  by  colon-  *  market,'  and  its  relation  to  *  the  bazaar' 
nades  respectively  into  three  and  into  of  the  family  of  Annas  (the  CAanut/ifth 
two,  the  double  colonnade  being  probably  boney  Cha/nan)  will  be  disciissed  in  a  latef 
ased  by  the  pritets,  unoe  ite  place  of  exit  part 
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Advancing  within  this  Conrfc,  yon  reached  a  low  breasir-wall  (the  8oreg)j     OHAP. 

which  marked  the  space  beyond  which  no  GrentDe,  nor  Levitically  nn-        X 

clean  person,  might  proceed—  tablets,  bearing  inscriptions  to  that  effect,  ^""    '"'^ 

warning  them  off.     Thirteen  openings  admitted  into  the  inner  part  of 

the  Conrt.     Thence  fourteen  steps  led  up  to  the  Chel  or  Terrace,  which 

was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Temple-buildings  in  the  stricter  sense. 

A  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  massive,  splendid  gates.     Ther  two  on 

the  west  side  seem  to  have  been  of  no  importance,  so  far  as  the  wor-« 

shippers  were  concettaed,  and  probably  intended  for  the  use  of  work-^ 

men.     North  and  south  were  four  gates.*      But  the  most  spleiidid 

gate  was  that  to  the  east,  termed  '  the  Beautiful.'  *  « AoiiiiLS 

Entering  by  the  latter,  you  came  into  the  Court  of  the  Women,  so 
called  because  the  women  occupied  in  it  two  elevated  and  separated 
galleries,  which,  however,  filled  only  part  of  the  Court.  Fifteen  steps 
led  up  to  the  Upper  Court,  which  was  bounded  by  a  wall,  and  where 
was  the  celebrated  Nicanor  Gate,  covered  with  Corinthian  brass.  Here 
the  Levites,  who  conducted  the  musical  part  of  the  service,  were 
placed.  In  the  Court  of  the  Women  were  the  Treasury  and  the  thir- 
teen *  Trumpets,'  while  at  each  comer  were  chambers  or  halls,  destined 
for  various  purposes.  Similarly,  beyond  the  fifteen  steps,  there  were 
repositories  for  the  musical  instruments.  The  Upper  Court  was 
divided  into  two  parts  by.  a  boundary — ^the  narrow  part  forming  the 
Court  of  Israel,  and  the  wider  that  of  the  Priests,  in  which  were  the 
great  Altar  and  the  Laver. 

The  Sanctuary  itself  was  on  a  higher  terrace  than  the  Court  of  the 
Priests.  Twelve  steps  led  up  to  its  Porch,  which  extended  beyond  it 
on  either  side  (north  and  south).  Here,  in  separate  chambers,  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  sacrificial  service  was  kept.  On  two 
marble  tables  near  the  entrance  the  old  shewbread  which  was  taken 
out,  and  the  new  that  was  brought  in,  were  respectively  placed.  The 
Porch  was  adorned  by  votive  presents,  conspicuous  among  them  a 
massive  golden  vine.  A  two-leaved  gate  opened  into  the  Sanctuary 
itself,  which  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  Holy  Place  had  the 
Golden  Candlestick  (south),  the  Table  of  Shewbread  (north),  and  the 
Golden  Altar  of  Incense  between  them.  A  heavy  double  veil  con- 
cealed the  entrance  to  the  Most  Holy  PlacOy  which  in  the  second 

'  The  qaestion  as  to  their  names  and  grave  doubts  as  to  their  historical  tmst* 

arrangement   is  not  withont  difficulty.  worthiness.    It   seems  to  me  that  the 

The    subject  is  fully  treated    in  *  The  Rabbis  always  give  rather  the  ideal  than 

Temple  and  its  Services.*     Although   I  the  r^aZ— what,  according  to  their  theoiy, 

have  followed  in  the  text  the  arrange-  should    have    been,  rather   than  what 

ments  of  the  Babbis,  I  must  ezprees  my  actually  was. 
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BOOK  Temple  was  empty,  nothing  being  there  but  the  piece  of  rock,  called 
n  the  Ebhen  Shethiyah,  or  Fonndation  Stone,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
'  '  covered  the  month  of  the  pit,  and  on  which,  it  was  thought,  the  world 
was  founded.  Nor  does  all  this  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  Temple-buildings.  For  all  around  the  Sanctuary  and 
each  of  the  Courts  were  various  chambers  and  out-buildings,  which 
served  different  purposes  connected  with  the  Services  of  the  Temple.' 
In  some  part  of  this  Temple,  '  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  Doctors,* 
both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions,'  we  must  look  for  the 
Child  Jesus  on  the  third  and  the  two  following  days  of  the  Feast  on 
which  He  first  visited  the  Sanctuary.  Only  on  the  two  first  days  of 
the  Feast  of  Passover  was  personal  attendance  in  the  Temple  necessary. 
With  the  third  day  commenced  the  so-called  half-holydays,  when  it 
was  lawful  to  return  to  one's  home* — a  provision  of  which,  no  doubt, 
many  availed  themselves.  Indeed,  there  was  really  nothing  of  special 
S^i?!%r.  interest  to  detain  the  pilgrims.  For,  the  Passover  had  been  eaten,  the 
festive  sacrifice  (or  Chagigah)  offered,  and  the  first  ripe  barley  reaped 
and  brought  to  the  Temple,  and  waved  as  the  Omer  of  first  flour  before 
the  Lord.  Hence,  in  view  of  the  well-known  Rabbinic  provision,  the 
expression  in  the  Gospel-narrative  concerning  the  '  Parents '  of  Jesus, 
'  when  they  had  fulfilled  the  days,'  ^  cannot  necessarily  imply  that 
Joseph  and  the  Mother  of  Jesus  had  remained  in  Jerusalem  during 
the  whole  Paschal  week.'  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  render  this  sup- 
position impossible.  For,  Jesus  could  not  have  been  found  among  the 
Doctors  after  the  close  of  the  Feast.  The  first  question  here  is  as  to 
the  locality  in  the  Temple,  where  the  scene  has  to  be  laid.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  commonly  supposed  that  there  was  a  Synagogue  in  the 
Temple ;  but  of  this  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  historical  evidence.^ 
But  even  if  such  had  existed,  the  worship  and  addresses  of  the  Syna- 
gogue would  not  have  offered  any  opportunity  for  the  questioning  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  which  the  narrative  implies.  Still  more  groundless 
is  the  idea  that  there  was  in  the  Temple  something  like  a  Beth  hon 


ll.d.9eiit. 

2r.r 


^SLLnke 
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'  For  a  full  description,  I  must  refer  to 
'  The  Temple,  its  Ministry  and  Services  at 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.*  Some  repeti- 
tion  of  what  had  been  alluded  to  in  pre- 
vious  chapters  has  been  unavoidable  in 
the  present  description  of  the  Temple. 

'  Although  comparatively  few  really 
rreat  authorities  in  Jewish  Canon  Law 
fived  at  that  time,  more  than  a  dozen 
names  could  be  g^ven  of  Rabbis  cele- 
brated in  Jewish  literature,  who  must 


have  been  His  contemporaries  at  one  or 
another  period  of  His  life. 

*  In  ^t,  an  attentive  consid^ntion  of 
what  in  the  tractate  Moed  K.  (oomp.  also 
Chag.  17  h)y  is  declared  to  be  lawful 
occupation  during  the  half-h<dyday8,  leads 
us  to  infer  that  a  veiy  large  proportion 
must  have  returned  to  their  homes. 

*  For  a  fuU  discussion  of  this  import 
tant  question,  see  Appendix  X. :  *  The  Sup- 
posed Tepiple-Synagogue.* 
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Mtdrashj  or  theological  Academy,  not  to  speak  of  the  circnmstance     CHAP, 
that  a  child  of  twelve  would  not,  at  any  time,  have  been  allowed  to         ^ 
take  part  in  its  discussions.     But  there  were  occasions  on  which  the   ^"^    ' 
Temple  became  virtually,  though  not  formally,  a  Beth  ha-Midrash.  For 
we  read  in  the  Talmud,*  that  the  members  of  the  Temple-Sanhedrin,  •sMiLaer 
who  on  ordinary  days  sat  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  from  the  close  of  the 
Mornings  to  the  time  of  the  Evening-Sacrifice,  were  wont  on  Sabbaths 
KoA,  feasUday$  to  come  out  upon  *•  the  Terrace '  of  the  Temple,  and 
there  to  teach.     In  such  popular  instruction  the  utmost  latitude  of 
questioning  would  be  given.     It  is  in  this  audience,  which  sat  on 
tiie  ground,  surrounding  and  mingling  with  the  Doctors — and  hence 
during  J  not  after  the  Feast — ^that  we  must  seek  the  Child  Jesus. 

But  we  have  yet  to  show  that  the  presence  and  questioning  of  a 
Child  of  that  age  did  not  necessarily  imply  anything  so  extraord^ary, 
as  to  convey  the  idea  of  supematuralness  to  those  Doctors  or  others 
in  the  audience.     Jewish  tradition  gives  other  instances    of   pre- 
cocious and  strangely  advanced  students.      Besides,  scientific  theo- 
logical learning  would  not  be  necessary  to  take  part  in  such  popular 
discussions.      If  we  may  judge  fr^m  later  arrangements,  not  only 
iu  Babylon,  but  in  Palestine,  there  were  two  kinds  of  public  lectures, 
and  two  kinds   of  students.      The  first,    or  more  scientific   class, 
was  designated  KoUah  (literally,  bride),  and  its  attendants  Benetj" 
Kallah  (children  of  the  bride).      These  lectures  were  delivered  in 
the  last  month  of  summer  (Elul),  before  the  Feast  of  the  New 
Tear,  and  in  the  last  winter  month  (Adar),  immediately  before  the 
Feast  of  Passover.     They  implied  considerable  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  lecturing  Rabbis,  and  at  least  some  Talmudic  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  attendants.      On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
Students  of  the  Court,  (Chatsatstay  and  in  Babylon  TarbiUa)^  who 
during  ordinary  lectures   sat  separated   from  the  regular  students 
by  a  kind  of  hedge,  outside,  as  it  were  in  the  Court,  some  of  whom 
eeem   to  have  been  ignorant  even   of    the   Bible.      The    lectures 
addressed  to  such  a  general  audience  would,  of  course,  be  of  a  very 
different  character.^  %  oomp.  Jec' 

But  if  there  was  nothing  so  unprecedented  as  to  render  His  <«id<>&«r 
Presence  and  questioning  marvellous,  yet  all  who  heard  Wwn  <  were 
amazed'  at  EUs  'combinative  insi)?ht'^  and  'discerning  answers.'* 

■  The  expression  vivwa  means  origi-  The  LXX.  render  hy  it  no  less  than  eight 

nallj  eimcur$U4^  and  (as  Sekletunsr  rightly  different  Hebrew  terms, 
puts  it)  imieUigentia  in  the  sense  of  per-  *  The  primary  meaning  of  the  yerb, 

spioada  qoa  res  probe  cognite  snbtiliter  from    which    the    word    is  derired.  Is 

ac  diligenter  a  se  invioem  discemnntur.  ieoemo,  dueem^. 
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We  scarcely  venture  to  inquire  towards  what  BGs  questioning  had 
been  directed.  Judging  by  what  we  know  of  such  discussions,  we 
infer  that  they  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Paschal  solemni- 
ties. Grave  Paschal  questions  did  arise.  Indeed,  the  great  Hillel 
obtained  his  rank  as  chief  when  he  proved  to  the  assembled  Doctors, 
that  the  Passover  might  be  offered  even  on  the  Sabbath.*  Many 
other  questions  might  arise  on  the  subject  of  the  Passover.  Or  did 
the  Child  Jesus — as  afterwards,  in  connection  with  Messianic  teach- 
ing * — lead  up  by  His  questions  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Paschal 
solemnities,  as  it  was  to  be  unfolded,  when  Himself  was  offered  up, 
*  the  Lamb  of  God,  Which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world '  ? 

Other  questions  also  almost  force  themselves  on  the  mind — most 
notably  this :  whether  on  the  occasion  of  this  His  first  visit  to  the 
Temple,  the  Virgin-Mother  had  told  her  Son  the  history  of  His 
Infancy,  and  of  what  had  happened  when,  for  the  first  time,  He  had 
been  brought  to  the  Temple.  It  would  almost  seem  so,  if  we  might 
judge  from  the  contrast  between  the  Virgin-Mother's  complsint 
about  the  search  of  His  father  and  of  her,  and  His  own  emphatic 
appeal  to  the  business  of  His  Father.  But  most  surprising — truly 
wonderful  it  must  have  seemed  to  Joseph,  and  even  to  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  that  the  meek,  quiet  Child  should  have  been  found  in  such 
company,  and  so  engaged.  It  must  have  been  quite  other  than  what, 
from  His  past,  they  would  have  expected ;  or  they  would  not  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  when  they  left  Jerusalem,  that  He  was  among 
their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  perhaps  mingling  with  the  children. 
Nor  yet  would  they,  in  such  case,  after  they  missed  Him  at  the  first 
night's  halt — at  Sichem,*'  if  the  direct  road  north,  through  Samaria,^ 
was  taken  (or,  according  to  the  Mishnah,  at  Akrabah  **) — have  so 
anxiously  sought  Him  by  the  way,*  and  in  Jerusalem ;  nor  yet  would 
they  have  been  *  amazed '  when  they  found  Him  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Doctors.  The  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  half-reproachful,  half-relieved 
expostulation  of  them  who  had  sought  Him  *  sorrowing '  these  three 
days,^  sets  clearly  these  three  things  before  us.  He  had  been  so 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  awakening  thought  of  His  Being  and 
Mission,  however  kindled,  as  to  be  not  only  neglectful,  but  forgetftil 
of  all  around.  Nay,  it  even  seemed  to  Him  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  they  could  have  sought  Him,  and  not  known  where  He 


'  According  to  Jcr.  Ab.  Z.  44  </,  the  soil, 
the  fountains,  the  houses,  and  the  roads 
of  Samaria  were  *  clean.' 

*  This  is  impUed  in  the  use  of  the 
present  participle. 


'  The  first  daj  would  be  that  of  miss- 
ing Him,  the  second  that  of  the  retam, 
and  the  third  that  of  the  search  in  Jen- 
salero. 
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had  lingered.  Secondly:  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  He  now  OHAF. 
realised  that  this  was  emphatically  His  Father's  House.  And,  X 
tiUrcUy :  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  then  and  there  that,  for  the  '  ^^^ 
first  time,  He  felt  the  strong  and  irresistible  impulse — that  Divine 
necessity  of  His  Being — to  be  *  about  His  Father's  business.'  *  We 
all,  when  first  awakening  to  spiritual  consciousness — or,  perhaps, 
when  for  the  first  time  taking  part  in  the  feast  of  the  Lord's  House 
— may,  and,  learning  from  His  example,  should,  make  this  the  hour 
of  decision,  in  which  heart  and  life  shall  be  wholly  consecrated  to 
the  ^business'  of  our  Father.  But  there  was  far  more  than  this  in 
the  bearing  of  Christ  on  this  occasion.  That  forgetfulness  of  EQs 
Child-life  was  a  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  of  self;  that  entire  absorption 
in  Hi'ft  Father's  business,  without  a  thought  of  self,  either  in  the 
gratification  of  curiosity,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  personal 
ambition — a  consecration  of  Himself  unto  Ood.  It  was  the  first 
manifestation  of  His  passive  and  active  obedience  to  the  Will  of 
Gtod.  Even  at  this  stage,  it  was  the  forth-bursting  of  the  inmost 
meaning  of  His  Life :  ^  My  meat  is  to  do  the  Will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me,  and  to  finish  His  work.'  And  yet  this  awakening  of  the  Christ- 
consciousness  on  EUs  first  visit  to  the  Temple,  partial,  and  perhaps 
even  temporary,  as  it  may  have  been,  seems  itself  like  the  morning- 
dawn,  which  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  the  Priest  watched, 
ere  he  suromoned  his  waiting  brethren  beneath  to  offer  the  early 
sacrifice. 

From  what  we  have  already  learned  of  this  History,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  answer  of  Jesus  came  to  EQs  parents  as  a  fresh 
surprise.  For,  we  can  only  understand  what  we  perceive  in  its 
totality.  But  here  each  fr^sh  manifestation  came  as  something 
separate  and  new — not  as  part  of  a  whole ;  and  therefore  as  a  sur- 
prise, of  which  the  purport  and  meaning  could  not  be  understood, 
except  in  its  organic  connection  and  as  a  whole.  And  for  the  true 
human  development  of  the  God-Man,  what  was  the  natural  was  also 
the  needftil  process,  even  as  it  was  best  for  the  learning  of  Mary 
herself,  and  for  the  ftiture  reception  of  His  teaching.     These  three 

•  The  expression  h  ro7s  rod  'wwp6s  fiov  (2)  It  seems  unacconntable  how  the  word 

maj  be  equally  rendered*  or  rather  sap-  *  hoase  *  could  have  been  left  out  in  the 

plemented,  by  *  in   My  Father's   house/  Greek  rendering  of  the  Aramaean  words  of 

and  *  about  My  Father*s  business.*    The  Christ — but  quite  natural,  if  the  word  to 

former  is  adopted  by  most  modem  com-  be  supplemented  was  '  things '  or  '  busi- 

mentators.    But  (1)  it  does  not  accord  ness.*    (3)  A  reference  to  the  Temple  as 

with  the  word  that  must  be  supplemented  His  Father*s  hoiue  could  not  have  seemed 

in  the  two  analogous  passages   in  the  so  strange  on  the  lips  of  Jesus — nor,  in- 

LXX.    Neither  in  Esth.  vii.  9,  nor  in  deed,  of    any  Jewish  child—as  to  fiU 

Eoolns.  xlii  10,  is  it  strictly  *  the  house*  Joseph  and  Mary  with  astonishment. 


^ 
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BOOK     subsidiary  reasons  may  once  more  be  indicated  here  in  explanation  ol 
n        the  Virgin-Mother's  seeming  ignorance  of  her  Son's  time  character: 
^'         the  necessary  gradaalness  of  such  a  revelation;    the  neoeesaiy  de- 
velopment of  His  own  consciousness  ;  and  the  fiu^  that  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  subject  to  His  Parents,  nor  had  true  and  proper  hnman 
training,  if  they  had  clearly  known  that  He  was  the  essential  Son  of  God. 

A  further,  though  to  us  it  seems  a  downward  step,  was  His  quiet, 
immediate,  unquestioning  return  to  Nazareth  with  His  Paienta,  and 
His  willing  submission'  to  them  while  there.  It  was  self-denial, 
self-6acrifice,  self-consecration  to  His  Mission,  with  all  that  it  im- 
plied. It  was  not  self-exinanition  but  self-submission,  all  the  more 
glorious  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  that  8df.  Tliis  constant 
contrast  before  her  eyes  only  deepened  in  the  heart  of  Mary  the  ever- 
present  impression  of '  all  those  matters,'  *  of  which  she  was  the  most 
cognisant.  She  was  learning  to  spell  out  the  word  Messiah,  as  each 
of  '  those  matters '  taught  her  one  fresh  letter  in  it,  and  she  looked  at 
them  all  in  the  light  of  the  Nazareth-Sun. 

With  His  return  to  Nazareth  began  Jesus'  Life  of  youth  and 
early  manhood,  with  all  of  inward  and  outward  development,  of 
•St  Lukt  heavenly  and  earthly  approbation  which  it  carried.*  Whether  or 
not  He  went  to  Jerusalem  on  recurring  Feasts,  we  know  not,  and 
need  not  inquire.  For  only  once  during  that  period — on  His  first 
visit  to  the  Temple,  and  in  the  awakening  of  His  Touth-Iafe— 
could  there  have  been  such  outward  forth-bursting  of  His  real 
Beitig  and  Mission.  Other  influences  were  at  their  silent  work  to 
weld  His  inward  and  outward  development,  and  to  determine  the 
manner  of  His  later  Manifesting  of  Himself.  We  assume  that 
the  School-education  of  Jesus  must  have  ceased  soon  after  His 
return  to  Nazareth.  Henceforth  the  Nazareth-influences  on  the  Life 
and  Thinking  of  Jesus  may  be  grouped — and  progressively  as  He 
advanced  from  youth  to  manhood — under  these  particulars:  Home 
Naturey  and  Prevailing  Ideas. 

1.  Home.  Jewish  Home-Life,  especially  in  the  country,  was  rf 
the  simplest.  Even  in  luxurious  Alexandria  it  seems  often  to  have 
been  such,  alike  as  regarded  the  furnishing  of  the  house,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  table.'  The  morning  and  midday  meal  most  have 
been  of  the  plainest,  and  even   the   larger  evening  meal  of   the 

*  The  volantariness  of  His  submission      equivalent  to  the  Hdanew  D*19^9^" 
fa  implied  by  the  present  part,  mid.  of      ^  ^^    ^,^4,^     p^    Luke  iiL  Uia 

•The  Authorised  Version  render 'say.      TTfl  ^Ac^v*^^  "TS  ^  •«?•'**•  ^^ 
,  -n  A.T  *i.'  I.  *i_  •      •     1      1         *"»  "*  »  Acts  T.  38 ;  X.  37:  ^it-  42. 

tog..    BatIttui>ktbeezpre«0Di8cleul7         •Oomp.««,toFhoe.«LM."m*a 
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Bimplesty  in  the  home  at  Nazareth.     Only  the  Sabbath  and  festivals,     CHAP, 
whether  domestic  or  pnblic,  brought  what  of  the  best  lay  within        X 
reach.     But  Nazareth  was  not  the  city  of  the  wealthy  or  influential,  ^-    '   -' 
and  such  festive  evening-entertainments,  with  elaborate  ceremonious- 
nesB  of  reception,  arranging  of  guests  according  to  rank,  and  rich 
spread  of  board,  would  but  rarely,  if  ever,  be  witnessed  in  those 
quiet  homes.      The  same  simplicity  would  prevail   in  dress   and 
manners.^      But   close    and   loving   were   the    bonds  which   drew 
together  the  members  of  a  family,  and  deep  the  influence  which 
they  exercised  on  each  other.     We  cannot  here  discuss  the  vexed 
question  whether  '  the  brothers  and  sisters '  of  Jesus  were  such  in 
tiie  real  sense,  or  step-brothers  and  sisters,  or  else  cousins,  though 
it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  primary  meaning  of  the  terms  would  scarcely 
have  been  called  in  question,  but  for  a  theory  of  false  asceticism,  and 
an  undervaluing  of  the  sanctity  of  the  married  estate.*     But,  what-  •oomp. 
ever  the  precise  relationship  between  Jesus  and  these  '  brothers  and  u;  stLoke 
sisters,'  it  must,  on  any  theory,  have  been  of  the  closest,  and  exercised  uatL  zu. 
its  influence  upon  Him.'  16;  st  lUrk 

Passing  over  Joses  or  Joseph,  of  whose  history  we  know  next  to  t;  AeuL 
nothing,  we  have  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us  to  form  some  judg-  iz.'s;  otix 
ment  of  what  must  have  been  the  tendencies  and  thoughts  of  two  of 
His  brothers  James  and  Judej  before  they  were  heart  and  soul  followers 
of  the  Messiah,  and  of  His  cousin  Simon.*    Jf  we  might  venture  on  a 
general  characterisation,  we  would  infer  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
that  his  religious  views  had  originally  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  S/tamv- 
mad.     Certainly,  there  is  nothing  of  the  Hillelite  direction  about  it,  but 
all  to  remind  us  of  the  earnestness,  directness,  vigour,  and  rigour  of 
Shammai.     Of  Simon  we  know  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  National- 
ist party,  since  he  is  expressly  so  designated  (Zelotea^  Canancean).^  ^stLnke 
Lastly,  there  are  in  the   Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  one  undoubted,  and  Acts  lis 
another  probable  reference  to  two  of  those  (Pseudepigraphic)  Apoca-  Ii^g'^'^ 
lyptic  books,  which  at  that  time  marked  one  deeply  interesting  phase 
of  the  Messianic  outlook  of  Israel.**     We  have  thus  within  the  narrow  4  st.  jnde 
circle  of  Christ's  Family-Life — not  to  speak  of  any  intercourse  with  the  Jhi  liok  o? 
sons  of  Zebedee,  who  probably  were  also  His  cousins  * — the  three  most  ^J^roSJbij^ 

to  the 
■  For  details  as  to  dress,  ^food,  and  *  I  regard  this  Simon  (Zelotes)  as  the  Awam. 

manners  in  Palestine,  I  must  refer  to  son   of  Clopas   (brother  of  Joseph,  the  ^  ^'^'•^ 

other  parts  of  this  book.  Virgin's  husband)   and   of  Mary.      For 

*  The  question  of  the  real  relationship  the  reasons  of  this  view,  see  Book  IIL 

of  Christ  to  His  *  brothers  *  has  been  so  ch.  zvii.  and  Book  V.  ch.  zv. 

often  discossed   in  the  yarioas    Cyclo-  *  On  the  maternal  side.    We  read  St. 

pndias  that  it  seems  unnecessary  here  to  John  ziz.  25  as  indicating  four  women 

enter  upon  the  matter  in  detail.    See  His  Mother's  sister  being  Salome,  aooQl4* 

also  Dr.  Lijfktfoat't  Dissertation  in  his  ing  to  8t  Mark  XY.  4a 

Oonneat.  00  Qalat  pp.  28^^1. 
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hopeful  and  pure  Jewisn  tendencies,  brought  into  constant  contact 
with  Jesus  :  in  Pharisaism,  the  teaching  of  Shammai ;  then,  the 
Nationalist  ideal ;  and,  finally,  the  hope  of  a  glorious  Messianic  future. 
To  these  there  should  probably  be  added,  at  least  knowledge  of  the 
lonely  preparation  of  His  kinsman  John,  who,  though  certainly  not  an 
Essenef  h^,  from  the  necessity  of  his  idling,  much  in  his  outward 
bearing  that  was  akin  to  them. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  From  what  are,  necessarily,  only  sugges- 
tions, we  turn  again  to  what  is  certain  in  connection  with  EUs  Family- 
Life  and  its  influences.  From  St.  Mark  vi.  3,  we  may  infer  with  great 
probability,  though  not  with  absolute  certainty,*  that  He  had  adopted 
the  trade  of  Joseph.  Among  the  Jews  the  contempt  for  manual 
labour,  which  was  one  of  the  painful  characteristics  of  heathenism, 
did  not  exist.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  deemed  a  religious  duty, 
frequently  and  most  earnestly  insisted  upon,  to  learn  some  trade, 
provided  it  did  not  minister  to  luxury,  nor  tend  to  lead  away  from 
personal  observance  of  the  Law.^  There  was  not  such  separation 
between  rich  and  poor  as  with  us,  and  while  wealth  might  confer 
social  distinction,  the  absence  of  it  in  no  way  implied  social  inferiority. 
Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  where  wants  were  so  few,  life  was  so  simple, 
and  its  highest  aim  so  ever  present  to  the  mini 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  religious  influences  in  the  family, 
so  blessedly  difierent  from  that  neglect,  exposure,  and  even  murder  of 
children  among  the  heathen,  or  their  education  by  slaves,  who  cor- 
rupted the  mind  from  its  earliest  opening.*  Tl^e  love  of  parents  to 
children,  appearing  even  in  the  curse  which  was  felt  to  attach  to 
childlessness ;  the  reverence  towards  parents,  as  a  duty  higher  than 
any  of  outward  observance ;  and  the  love  of  brethren,  which  Jesus  had 
learned  in  His  home,  form,  so  to  speak,  the  natural  basis  of  many  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  They  give  us  also  an  insight  into  the  family- 
life  of  Nazareth.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  sombre  nor  morose  about  it ; 
and  even  the  joyous  games  of  children,  as  well  as  festive  gatherings 
of  families,  find  their  record  in  the  words  and  the  life  of  Christ.  This 
also  is  characteristic  of  His  past.  And  so  are  His  deep  sympathy 
with  all  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  His  love  for  the  family  circle,  as 
evidenced  in  the  home  of  Lazarus.     That  He  spoke  Hebrew,  and  used 

>  See    the    chapter   on  *  Trades   and  its  abominations,  pp.  72^726.    Kothing 

Tradesmen,*  in  the  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  can  cast  a  more  lurid  light  on  the  need 

Social  Life.*  for  Christianity,  if  the  world  was  not  to 

'  Comp.  this  subject  in  Bollinger ^  *  Hei-  perish  of  utter  rottenness,  than  a  study 

denthum  u.  Judenthum,'  in  regard  to  the  of  ancient  Hellas  and  Rome,  as  presented 

Greeks,  p.  f>92  ;  in  reprard  to  the  Romans,  by  Dollinger  in  his  admirable  work, 
pp.  716-722 ;  in  regard  to  education  and 
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and  quoted  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  has  already  been  shown,     CHAP. 
although,  no  doubt,  He  understood  Greek,  possibly  also  Latin.  X 

Secondly  :  Nature  and  Every-day  Life,  The  most  superficial  '  """"^ 
perusal  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  must  convince  how  deeply  sympathetic 
He  was  with  nature,  and  how  keenly  observant  of  man.  Here  there 
is  no  contrast  between  love  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  city  life ; 
the  two  are  found  side  by  side.  On  His  lonely  walks  He  must  have 
had  an  eye  for  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  thought  of  it, 
how  the  birds  of  the  air  received  their  food  from  an  Unseen  Hand, 
and  with  what  maternal  affection  the  hen  gathered  her  chickens 
nnder  her  wing.  He  had  watched  the  sower  or  the  vinedresser  as  he 
went  forth  to  his  labour,  and  read  the  teaching  of  the  tares  which 
sprang  up  among  the  wheat.  To  Him  the  vocation  of  the  shepherd 
must  have  been  full  of  meaning,  as  he  led,  and  fed,  and  watched  his 
flock,  spoke  to  his  sheep  with  well-known  voice,  brought  them  to  the 
fold,  or  followed,  and  tenderly  carried  back,  those  that  had  strayed, 
ever  ready  to  defend  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  Nay,  He 
even  seems  to  have  watched  the  habits  of  the  fox  in  its  secret  lair. 
But  he  also  equally  knew  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  wants  and 
sufierings  of  the  busy  multitude.  The  play  in.  the  market,  the 
marriage  processions,  the  funeral  rites,  the  wrongs  of  injustice  and 
oppression,  the  urgent  harshness  of  the  creditor,  the  bonds  and 
prison  of  the  debtor,  the  palaces  and  luxury  of  princes  and  courtiers, 
the  self-indulgence  of  the  rich,  the  avarice  of  the  covetous,  the 
exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  oppression  of  the  widow  by 
unjust  judges,  had  all  made  an  indelible  impression  on  EUs  mind. 
And  yet  this  evil  world  was  not  one  which  He  hated,  and  from  which 
He  would  withdraw  Himself  with  His  disciples,  though  ever  and 
again  He  felt  the  need  of  periods  of  meditation  and  prayer.  On  the 
contrary,  while  He  confronted  all  the  evil  in  it,  He  would  fain  pervade 
the  mass  with  the  new  leaven  ;  not  cast  it  away,  but  renew  it.  He 
recognised  the  good  and  the  hopeful,  even  in  those  who  seemed  most 
lost ;  He  quenched  not  the  dimly  burning  flax,  nor  brake  the 
bruised  reed.  It  was  not  contempt  of  the  world,  but  sadness  over 
it ;  not  condemnation  of  man,  but  drawing  him  to  His  Heavenly 
Father ;  not  despising  of  the  little  and  the  poor,  whether  outwardly  or 
inwardly  such,  but  encouragement  and  adoption  of  them — together 
with  keen  insight  into  the  real  under  the  mask  of  the  apparent,  and 
withering  denunciation  and  unsparing  exposure  of  all  that  was  evil, 
mean,  and  unreal,  wherever  it  might  appear.  Such  were  some  of  the 
results  gathered  fit)m  His  past  life,  as  presented  in  His  teaching. 

Thirdly  :  Of  the  prevailing  ideas  around,  with  which  He  was 
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BOOK  bronght  in  contact,  some  have  already  been  mentioned.  Surely,  the 
n  earnestness  of  His  Shammaite  brother,  if  such  we  may  venture  to 
"*"  '  '  designate  him ;  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  suggested  by  the  Nationalists, 
only  in  its  purest  and  most  spiritual  form,  as  not  of  this  world, 
and  as  truly  realising  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  individual,  who- 
ever he  might  be ;  even  the  dreamy  thoughts  of  the  prophetic  litera- 
ture of  those  times,  which  sought  to  read  the  mysteries  of  the  coming 
Kingdom  ;  as  well  as  the  prophet-like  asceticism  of  His  forerunner 
and  kinsman,  formed  at  least  so  many  points  of  contact  for  His 
teaching.  Thus,  Christ  was  in  sympathy  with  all  the  highest  ten- 
dencies of  His  people  and  time.  Above  all,  there  was  His  intimate 
converse  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  If,  in  the  Syna- 
gogue, He  saw  much  to  show  the  hollowness,  selfnaeeking,  pride,  and 
Uteralism  which  a  mere,  external  observance  of  the  Law  fostered.  He 
would  ever  turn  from  what  man  or  devils  said  to  what  He  read, 
to  what  was  '  written.'  Not  one  dot  or  hook  of  it  could  fall  to  the 
ground — all  must  be  established  and  fulfilled.  The  Law  of  Moses  in 
all  its  bearings,  the  utterances  of  the  prophets — Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Micah,  Zechariah,  Malachi — and  the  hopes 
and  consolations  of  the  Psalms,  were  all  to  Him  literally  true,  and  cast 
their  light  upon  the  building  which  Moses  had  reared.  It  was  all  one : 
a  grand  unity ;  not  an  aggregation  of  difierent  parts,  but  the  unfolding 
of  a  living  organism.  Chiefest  of  all,  it  was  the  thought  of  the 
Messianic  bearing  of  all  Scripture  in  its  unity,  the  idea  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  the  King  of  Zion,  which  was  the  light  and  life  of  all. 
Beyond  this,  into  the  mystery  of  His  inner  converse  with  God, 
the  unfolding  of  His  spiritual  receptiveness,  and  the  increasing 
communication  from  above,  we  dare  not  enter.  Even  what  His  bodily 
appearance  may  have  been,  we  scarcely  venture  to  imagine.'  It  could 
not  but  be  that  His  outer  man  in  some  measure  bodied  forth  His 
*  Inner  Being.'  Yet  we  dread  gathering  around  our  thoughts  of  Him 
the  artificial  flowers  of  legend.*  What  His  manner  and  mode  of  re- 
ceiving and  dealing  with  men  were,  we  can  portray  to  ourselves  from  His 
life.  And  so  it  is  best  to  remain  content  with  the  simple  account  of  the 
Evangelic  narrative :  *  Jesus  increased  in  favour  with  God  and  man.' 

*  Even  the  poetio  conception  of  the  6Heseler,  Kirchengesoh.  i.  pp.  S5,  S6. 

painter  can  only  furnish  his  own  ideal,  *  Of   these  there  are,  alas  I  only  too 

and  that  of  one  special  mood.    Speaking  many.      The    reader    interested   in  xhv 

as  one  who  has  no  claim  to  Jcnowledge  of  matter  will  tind  a  good  sommary  in 


art,  only  one  picture  of  Christ  ever  really  L  2,  pp.  460-463.  One  of  the  few  note- 
impressed  me.  It  was  that  of  an  *  Ecce  worthy  remarics  reooided  is  this  de- 
Homo,*  by  Carlo  Dolci,  in  the  Pitti  scription  of  Christ,  in  the  spnrioas  BjusUe 
Qalleiy  at  Florence.  For  an  account  of  of  LetUulM$t  *  MHlio  was  nerer  seen  to 
Ihe  early  pictorial  representations,  eomp.  langh,  bat  often  to  weep.* 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 

Of  1HB  FlfTUMTH  TXAB  OF  TIBIRIU8  CJBSAB  AND  UHBBB  THS   PONTiriCATI 
or  ANNAS  AND  GA1APBA8 — A  YOICB  IN  THS  WILDXBNBS8. 

(St.  Matthew  ilL  1-12 ;  St.  Hark  12-8;  St.  Luke  ill  1-18.) 

There  is  something  grand,  even  awful,  in  the  almost  absolute  silence  CHAP, 
which  lies  upon  the  thirty  years  between  the  Birth  and  the  first  ^ 
Messianic  Manifestation  of  Jesns.  In  a  narrative  like  that  of  the  '  '  " 
Gospels,  this  mnst  have  been  designed ;  and,  if  so,  affords  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  what  follows,  and  is  intended  to 
teach,  that  what  had  preceded  concerned  only  the  iimer  History  of 
Jesus,  and  the  preparation  of  the  Christ.  At  last  that  solemn  silence 
was  broken  by  an  appearance,  a  proclamation,  a  rite,  and  a  ministry 
as  startling  as  that  of  Elijah  had  been.  In  many  respects,  indeed, 
the  two  messengers  and  their  times  bore  singular  likeness.  It  was 
to  a  society  secure,  prosperous,  and  luxurious,  yet  in  imminent  danger 
of  perishing  firom  hidden,  festering  disease ;  and  to  a  religious  com- 
munity which  presented  the  appearance  of  hopeless  perversion,  and  yet 
contained  the  germs  of  a  possible  regeneration,  that  both  Elijah  and 
John  the  Baptist  came.  Both  suddenly  appeared  to  threaten  terrible 
judgment,  but  also  to  open  unthought-of  possibilities  of  good.  And, 
as  if  to  deepen  still  more  the  impression  of  this  contrast,  both  ap- 
peared in  a  manner  unexpected,  and  even  antithetic  to  the  habits  of 
their  contemporaries.  John  came  suddenly  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea,  as  Elijah  from  the  wilds  of  Gilead  ;  John  bore  the  same  strange 
ascetic  appearance  as  his  predecessor ;  the  message  of  John  was  the 
counterpart  of  that  of  Elijah ;  his  baptism  that  of  Elijah's  novel  rite 
on  Mount  Carmel.  And,  as  if  to  make  complete  the  parallelism,  with 
all  of  memory  and  hope  which  it  awakened,  even  the  more  minute 
details  surrounding  the  life  of  Elijah  found  their  counterpart  in  that 
of  John.  Yet  history  never  repeats  itself.  It  fulfils  in  its  develop- 
ment that  of  which  it  gave  indication  at  its  commencement.     Thus, 
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BOOK  the  histoiy  of  John  the  Baptist  was  the  fulfilment  of  that  of  Ellijah 
n  in  ^  the  fulness  of  time/ 
'"^  '  '  For,  alike  in  the  Roman  world  and  in  Palestine,  the  time  had 
fnlly  come ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  sense  of  any  special  expectancy,  bnt 
of  absolute  need.  The  reign  of  Augustus  marked,  not  only  the 
climax,  but  the  crisis,  of  Roman  history.  Whatever  of  good  or  of 
evil  the  ancient  world  contained,  had  become  fully  ripe.  As  regarded 
politics,  philosophy,  religion,  and  society,  the  utmost  limits  had  been 
reached.^  Beyond  them  lay,  as  only  alternatives,  ruin  or  regeneration. 
It  was  felt  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  could  be  no  further 
extended,  and  that  henceforth  the  highest  aim  must  be  to  preserve 
what  had  been  conquered.  The  destinies  of  Rome  were  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  who  was  at  the  same  time  general-in-chief  of  a  standing 
army  of  about  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  head  of  a 
Senate  (now  sunk  into  a  mere  court  for  registering  the  commands  of 
CaBsar),  and  High-Priest  of  a  religion,  of  which  the  highest  expression 
was  the  apotheosis  of  the  State  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  Thus, 
all  power  within,  without,  and  above,  lay  in  his  hands.  Within  the  city, 
which  in  one  short  reign  was  transformed  from  brick  into  marble,  were, 
side  by  side,  the  most  abject  misery  and  almost  boundless  luxury.  Of 
a  population  of  about  two  millions,  well-nigh  one  half  were  slaves ;  and, 
of  the  rest,  the  greater  part  either  freedmen  and  their  descendants, 
or  foreigners.  Each  class  contributed  its'  share  to  the  common  decay. 
Slavery  was  not  even  what  we  know  it,  but  a  seething  mass  of  cruelty 
and  oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  of  cunning  and 'corruption  on  the 
other.  More  than  any  other  cause,  it  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Roman 
society.  The  freedmen,  who  had  very  oflen  acquired  their  liberty 
by  the  most  disreputable  courses,  and  had  prospered  in  them,  com- 
bined in  shameless  manner  the  vices  of  the  free  with  the  vileness  of 
the  slave.  The  foreigners — specially  Greeks  and  Syrians  — who  crowded 
the  city,  poisoned  the  springs  of  its  life  by  the  corruption  which  they 
brought.  The  free  citizens  were  idle,  dissipated,  sunken ;  their  chief 
thoughts  of  the  theatre  and  the  arena ;  and  they  were  mostly  sup- 
ported at  the  public  cost.  While,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  persons  were  thus  maintained  by 
the  State,  what  of  the  old  Roman  stock  remained  was  rapidly  decaying, 
partly  from  corruption,  but  chiefly  from  the  increasing  cessation  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  nameless  abominations  of  what  remained  of  family-life. 

>  Instead  of  detailed  quotations  I  Sittengeschichte  Roms,  and  to  Z^oHm- 
would  here  generally  refer  to  works  on  ger^s  exhaustive  work,  Heidenthnin  and 
Bomaiih\sUyry,espQ^a^y  to  JHsdldnder^s      Jadenthum. 
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The  state  of  the  provinces  was  in  every  respect  more  favonraUe.  OHAP 
But  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Empire,  which  only  too  surely  ^ 
succeeded,  to  destroy  all  separate  nationalities,  or  rather  to  absorb  ' 
and  to  Grecianise  all.  The  only  real  resistance  came  from  the  Jews. 
Their  tenacity  was  religious,  and,  even  in  its  extreme  of  intolerant 
exolusiveness,  served  a  most  important  Providential  purpose.  And 
so  Borne  became  to  all  the  centre  of  attraction,  but  also  of  fast-spread- 
ing destructive  corruption.  Yet  this  unity  also,  and  the  common 
bond  of  the  Greek  language,  served  another  important  Providential 
purpose.  So  did,  in  another  direction,  the  conscious  despair  of  any 
possible  internal  reformation.  This,  indeed,  seemed  the  last  word 
of  all  the  institutions  in  the  Roman  world :  It  is  not  in  me !  Reli- 
gion, philosophy,  and  society  had  passed  through  every  stage,  to  that 
of  despair.  Without  tracing  the  various  phases  of  ancient  thought, 
it  may  be  generally  said  that,  in  Rome  at  least,  the  issue  lay  between 
Stoicism  and  Epicureanism.  The  one  flattered  its  pride,  the  other 
gratified  its  sensuality;  the  one  was  in  accordance  with  the 
original  national  character,  the  other  with  its  later  decay  and  cor- 
ruption. Both  ultimately  led  to  atheism  and  despair  —the  one,  by 
turning  all  higher  aspirations  self-ward,  the  other,  by  quenching 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment ;  the  one,  by  making  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  feeling  and  self-deification,  the  other,  the  indulgence 
of  every  passion  and  the  worship  of  matter,  its  ideal. 

That,  under  such  conditions,  all  real  belief  in  a  personal  con- 
tinuance after  death  must  have  ceased  among  the  educated  classes, 
needs  not  demonstration.  If  the  older  Stoics  held  that,  after  death, 
the  soul  would  continue  for  some  time  a  separate  existence — in  the 
case  of  sages  till  the  general  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  most  of  their  successors  that,  immediately  after  death, 
the  soul  returned  into  *  the  world-soul '  of  which  it  was  part.  But 
even  this  hope  was  beset  by  so  many  doubts  and  misgivings,  as  to 
make  it  practically  without  influence  or  comfort.  Cicero  was  the 
only  one  who,  following  Plato,  defended  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
while  the  Peripatetics  denied  the  existence  of  a  soul,  and  leading 
Stoics  at  least  its  continuance  after  death.  But  even  Cicero  writes 
as  one  overwhelmed  by  doubts.  With  his  contemporaries  this  doubt 
deepened  into  absolute  despair,  the  only  comfort  lying  in  present 
indulgence  of  the  passions.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  most 
tenacious  of  belief  in  the  non-extinction  of  the  individual,  the  prac^ 
tical  upshoC  was  the  same.  The  only  healthier  tendency,  however 
with  error,  came  from  the  Neo-Platonic  School,  which  accord- 
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BOOK     ingly  oflfered  a  point  of  contact  between  ancient  jdiiloBoplLy  and  the 
n        new  fiuth. 

"  ^  In  snch  drcninstancee,  anything  like  real  religion  was  manifSBetly 
Impossible.  Borne  tolerated,  and^  indeed,  incorporated,  all  national 
rites.  But  among  the  popnlace  religion  had  degenerated  into  abject 
superstition.  In  the  East,  much  of  it  consisted  of  the  vilest  rites ; 
while,  among  the  philosophers,  all  religions  were  considered  equally 
false  or  equally  true — ^the  outcome  of  ignorance,  or  else  the  uncon- 
scious modifications  of  some  one  fundamental  thought.  The  only 
religion  on  which  the  State  insisted  was  the  deification  and  worship 
of  the  Emperor.^  These  apotheoses  attained  almost  incredible  de- 
velopment. Soon  not  only  the  Emperors,  but  their  wives,  paramours, 
children,  and  the  creatures  of  their  vilest  lusts,  were  deified;  nay, 
any  private  person  might  attain  that  distinction,  if  the  survivors 
possessed  sufficient  means.'  Mingled  with  all  this  was  an  increasing 
amount  of  superstition — by  which  term  some  understood  the  worship 
of  foreign  gods,  the  most  part  the  existence  of  fear  in  religion.  The 
ancient  Boman  religion  had  long  given  place  to  foreign  rites,  the 
more  mysterious  and  unintelligible  the  more  enticing.  It  was  thus 
that  Judaism  made  its  converts  in  Bome  ;  its  chief  recommendation 
with  many  being  its  contrast  to  the  old,  and  the  unknown  possibili- 
ties which  its  seemingly  incredible  doctrines  opened.  Among  the 
most  repulsive  symptoms  of  the  general  religious  decay  may  be 
reckoned  prayers  for  the  death  of  a  rich  relative,  or  even  for  the 
satisfaction  of  unnatural  lusts,  along  with  horrible  blasphemies  when 
such  prayers  remained  unanswered.  We  may  here  contrast  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  such  sentiments  as  this,  on  the 
tomb  of  a  child :  *  To  the  unjust  gods  who  robbed  me  of  life ; '  or  on 
that  of  a  girl  of  twenty  :  *  I  lift  my  hands  against  the  god  who  took 
me  away,  innocent  as  I  am.' 

It  would  be  unsavoury  to  describe  how  far  the  worship  of  in- 
decency was  carried;  how  public  morals  were  corrupted  by  the 
mimic  representations  of  everything  that  was  vile,  and  even  by  the 
pandering  of  a  corrupt  art.  The  personation  of  gods,  orades, 
divination,  dreams,  astrology,  magic,  necromancy,  and  theurgy,*  all 


'  The  only  thorough  resistanoe  to  this 
worship  came  from  hated  Jadea,  and,  we 
may  add,  from  Britain  {LolUnger,  p.  611). 

*  From  the  time  of  Caesar  to  that  of 
Diocletian,  fifty-three  sach  apotheoses 
took  place,  indnding  those  of  fifteen 
women  belonging  to  the  Imperial  fjf^w>f)i^ 


'  One  of  the  most  pt^infni^  and  to  the 
Christian  almost  incredible,  manifestations 
of  religious  decay  was  the  onbloBhing 
manner  in  which  the  priests  practised  im- 
posture upon  the  people.  Nnmennis  and 
terrible  instances  of  this  ooald  be  given. 
The  endepge  of  this  is  not  onlj  dMived 
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contiibnted  to  the  general  decay.     It  has  been  rightly  said,  that  the     OHAP. 
idea  of  conscience,  as  we  nnderstand  it,  was  nnknown  to  heathenism.        ZI 
Absolnte  right  did  not  exist.     Might  was  right.     The  social  relations   '      """"^ 
exhibited,  if  possible,  even  deeper  cormption.     The  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage had  ceased.     Female  dissipation  and  the  general  dissolnteness 
led  at  last  to  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  marriage.     Aborticm,  and 
the  exposure  and  murder  of  newly-born  children,  were  common  and 
tolerated ;  unnatural  vices,  which  even  the  greatest  philosophers  prac- 
tised, if  not  advocated,  attained  proportions  which  defy  description. 

But  among  these  sad  signs  of  the  times  three  must  be  speciaUy 

mentioned :  the  treatment  of  slaves ;  the  bearing  towards  the  poor ; 

and  public  amusements.     The  slave  was  entirely  unprotected :  males 

and  females  were  exposed  to  nameless  cruelties,  compared  to  which 

death  by  being  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  or  fighting  in  the  arena, 

might  seem  absolute  relief.     Sick  or  old  slaves  were  cast  out  to 

perish  from  want.     But. what  the  influence  of  the  slaves  must  have 

been  on  the  fi-ee  population,  and  especially  upon  the  young — whose 

tutors  they  generally  were — may  readily  be  imagined.    The  heart- 

lessness  towards  the  poor  who  crowded  the  city  is  another  well-known 

feature  of  ancient  Roman  society.     Of  course,  there  were  neither 

hospitals,  nor  provision  for  the  poor ;  charity  and  brotherly  love  in 

their  every  manifestation  are  purely  Old  and  New  Testament  ideas. 

But  even  the  bestowal  of  the  smallest  alms  on  the  needy  was  regarded 

as  very  questionable ;  best,  not  to  afford  them  the  means  of  protracting 

a  useless  existence.     Lastly,  the  account  which  Seneca  has  to  give 

of  what  occupied  and  amused  the  idle  multitude — for  all  manual 

labour,  except  agriculture,  was  looked  upon  with  utmost  contempt 

• — horrified  even  himself.     And  so  the  only  escape  which  remained 

for  the  philosopher,  the  satiated,  or  the  miserable,  seemed  the  power 

of  self-destruction !     What  is  worst,  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  time 

felt,  that  the  state  of  things  was  utterly  hopeless.     Society  could 

Xiot  reform  itself;  philosophy  and  religion  had  nothing  to  offer:  they 

tad  been  tried  and  found  wanting.     Seneca  longed  for  some  hand 

from  without  to  lift  up  from  the  mire  of  despair ;  Cicero  pictured 

the  enthusiasm  which  would  greet  the  embodiment  of  true  virtue, 

should  it  ever  appear  on  earth ;  Tacitus  declared  human  life  one 

from  the  Fathers,  bat  a  work  has  been  (Ck>mp.  *  The  Pnenmatics  of  Hero,'  trans- 
preserved  in  which  formal  instmctions  are  lated  by  B.  Woodortft.)  The  worst  was, 
civen,  how  temples  and  sJtars  are  to  be  that  ihis  kind  of  imposture  on  the  igno- 
eoDstrncted  in  oiderto  produce  false  miia-  rant  popolaoe  was  openly  approved  by 
cles,  and  by  what  means  impostures  of  the  educated.  {DUlUnger^  p.  647.) 
this  kind  may  be  suooessfully  practised. 
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BOOK     f^^Bt  tkrdd^  snd  expressed  faii  oonyietioii  that  the  Rbmaik  world  laj 
H        under  eOme  terriUe  c^rse.     AU  airoand^  despair,  conscityns  need^  aiid 

'^  '  tmcbnksioiis  loogitig.  Can  grealfc&r  ^ntrtHst  be  imaJB^ined,  than  titd 
pTOclamation  of  a  doming  Kingdom  of  God  «m^  snch  a  #oild ;  or 
dearer  lendenbe  be  afiorded  of  the  nealitj  of  this  Divine  message,  than 
that  it  oaniA  to  se^  and  to  save  that  which  wajs  thus  lost?  One 
iqniichronism,  as  remarktisle  as  that  of  the  Star  in  the  fiast  and-  the 
Birth  of  the  Mietei^,  here  (jiims  the  xeverent  iattention  of  th6  student 
of  iiistocy;  On  the  1 9th  of  December  k.n.  69,  the  Roman  Capitol,  with 
iVs  ancient  sanctuaries,  was  set  on  fire.  fSght  months  later,  o^  the 
9th  of  Ab  A.i>.  70,  the  Teknpld  of  Jerusaleili  was  given  to  the  fliumes. 
It  is  iiot  a  coittcidekice  but  a  conjunction,  for  upon  the  rnins  of 
heathenisfai  and  of  ap6&A»te  Judaism  was  tiie  Church  of  Christ  to  be 
reared. 

A  silence',  even  rnxm  Codnjdete  than  that  con^erniiikg  the  early  life 
of  Jesns^  rests  &i  tUe  thirty  .yeehsand  niore,  whii^h  intervened  between 
the  birth  and  the  open  forth^owing '  of  Jchn  in  hid  cfalutK^ter  ab 
Foreiruniii^r  of  the  Messiah.    Only*  his  outward  iemd  inward  develop- 

^LukeL  «e«t,  tod  hi*  being  4h  thd  ddserts,'*  are  briefly  indicated.*  .  The 
lattier,  assure^y,  not  in  oi^dr  to  learn  from  the  Easenet^^  but  to 
attain  re^y^  in  lonely  feUo^hip  with  God^  what  they  sought  eztem- 
idly.  It  is  chtousterii^ic  t^t,  while  Jesus  coidd  go  straight  firom 
the  home  and  workshop  of  Narawreth  to  th^  Bi^)tistn  of  Jordan,  His 
Forerunner  required  so  long  and  peculiar  preparation :  characteristic 
of  the  difference  of  their  Persons  and  Mission,  characteristic  also  of 
the  greatness  of  the  work  to  be  inaugurated.  St.  Luke  fiirmshes 
|)reci8e  notices  of  the  time  of  the  Baptist's  public  appearance — not 
merely  to  fiic  the  exact  chronology,  which  would  not  have  required 
so  many  details,  but  for  a  higher  purpose.  For,  they  indicate,  moi^ 
clearly  than  the  most  elaborate  discussion,  the  fitness  of  the  moment 
for  the  Advent  of  *  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  the  foreigner,  the  Chief  of  the  hated 
Bonlan  Empire — according  to  the  Rabbis,  the  fourth  beast  of  DanieFs 

v»  7.%r  lb  vision  ** —  was  absolute  and  undisputed  inaster  of  Judsaa;  and  the 


*  Tfat^  seems  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word,  St.  Luke  1  '80.  Comp.  Acfts  i.  '24 
(in  the  A.V.  *  shew  *)• 

*  The  pfaM  iiidteites  thftt  St.  Jofan^ 
waft  ^Bot  niways  i)&  the  tAm^  *wader- 
fiett.*  The  phnnd  fottn  in  ifiifetfrd  to  th^ 
*  irfldemesBes  wtrich  «re  in  the  land  of 
Israel/  ii  xxftamofi  &  nabbhrio  wiitingft 
(oomp.  Baba  K.  ylL  7  and  the  Qemaras  on 


the  passage).  On  the  fulfilment  by  the 
Baptist  o^  Is.  ±[.  8,  ^ee  tlie  dl^oission  of 
that  passage  in  Appendix  XI. 

"  ^fMJ^ftass  in  ti  few  forcible  sentences, 
traced  what  may  b^  called  not  merely 
the  difference,  btit  the  contrast  between 
tfae  teaching  iM  aintisoSf  the  Essems  and 
those  of  #ohiL 
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oliief  religions  office  divided  between  twc^  equally  unvoithy  of  iIb     ghaf. 
foncdons.     And  it  deserves,   at  lea^t,   uotica,   tkat  of  t^  Bokra       XI 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  Pilate  entered  on  hia  office^  only  shortly  ,p^^~ 
before  tke  public  appearance  of  John,  and  that  ihay  all  pcoatinued  £^^  ^ 
till  after  the  Omcifizion  of  Ohrist.    There  waa  thum  s^  ^  ^)eak,  a  ^*^* 
continuity  of  thes^  powers  during  the  whole  Messianic  peciod. 

As  regards  Palestine,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Herod  was  naw 
divided  into  four  parts,  Judsea  being  ungear  the  direct  administration 
of  Borne,  two  other  tetrarchies  under,  the  rale  of  Herod's  sons  (Herod 
Antipas  and  Philip),  while  the  small  pnncijiality  of  Abilene  was 
governed  by  Lysanias.^  Of  the  latter  no  details  can  be  furnished, 
nor  are  they  necessary  in  this  history.  It  is  otherwise  as  regards  the 
sons  of  Hero4,  and  especially  the  character  of  th^  Bomfui  gov«Bnme^t 
at  that  time. 

Herod  Antipas,  whose  rule  extended  over  forty-three  years, 
reigned  over  Oaiilee  and  Persea — the  districts  which  were  respec- 
tively the  principal  sphere  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  and  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Like  his  brother  Arohelaus,  Herod  Antipas  possessed  i^  an 
even  aggravated  form  most  of  the  vices,  without  any  pf  the  greater 
qualities,  of  his  father.  Of  deeper  religious  feelifigs  or  convictionil 
he  was  entirely  destitute,  though  his  conscience  occasionally  misgave, 
if  it  did  not  restrain,  him.  The  inherent  weakness  of  his  character 
left  him  in  the  absolute  control  of  his  wife,  to  the  final  ruin  of  his  for- 
tunes. He  was  covetous,  avaricious,  luxurious,  and  utterly  dissipated ; 
suspicious,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  that  fox-cunning  which,  especially 
in  the  East,  often  forms  the  sum  total  qf  state-craft.  Like  his  &ther^ 
he  indulged  a  taste  for  building— always  taking  care  to  propitiate 
Borne  by  dedicating  all  to  the  Emperor.  The  most  extensive  of  his 
undertakings  was  the  building,  in  22  A.p.,  of  the  city  of  Tiberias,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Oaiilee.  The  site  was  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  formerly  been  a  bu^yingw.pll^5e,  which,  as 
implying  Levitical  uncleanness,  for  some  time  deterred  pious  Jews 
from  settling  there.  Nevertheless,  it  rose  in  great  magnificence  from 
among  the  reeds  which  had  but  lately  covered  the  neighbourhood 
(the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  city  were  *  reeds ').  Herod  Antipas  made 
it  his  residence,   and  built  there  a  strong  castle  and  a  palace  of 

>  Till  quite  lately,  t^iose  who  impugn      the  notice  of  St.  Luke  is  ^qtly  correct; 
the  veracity  of  the  Gospels — Stra'uu^  and      and  that,  besides  the  otHier  'Xysanias, 


even  .£»»— have  painted  to  this  notice  one  qf  the  saoie  napap  )uui  reigpe^  ovec 

of  Lysanias  as  an  instance  of  the  un-  Abilepe  at  the  time  of  Christ.     Copip. 

historical  character  of  St.  Luke*s  Qospel.  Wieteter,  Beitr.  pp.*  196-204,  and  SehHrer 

But  it  is  DOW  admitted  on  all  hands  Oiftt  in  B^knCt  HsDdwQzterb.  p.  831. 
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BOOK     onriyalled  splendonr.    The  city,  which  was  peopled  chiefly  by  ad- 
n        yentnrers,  was  mainly  Grecian,  and  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre, 

' — • '  of  which  the  ruins  can  stiU  be  traced. 

A  happier  account  can  be  given  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
of  Herod's  sons.  He  showed,  indeed,  the  same  abject  submission  as 
the  rest  of  his  family  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  after  whom  he  named 
the  city  of  Caasarea  Philippi,  which  he  built  at  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan ;  just  as  he  changed  the  name  of  Bethsaida,  a  village  of  which 
he  made  an  opulent  city,  into  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
But  he  was  a  moderate  and  just  ruler,  and  his  reign  of  tliirty-seven 
years  contrasted  favourably  with  that  of  his  kinsmen.  The  land  wbb 
quiet  amd  prosperous,  and  the  people  contented  and  happy. 

As  regards  the  Roman  rule,  matters  had  greatly  changed  for  the 
worse  since  the  mild  sway  of  Augustus,  under  which,  in  the  language 
•  Pkih,         of  Philo,  no  one  throughout  the  Empire  dared  to  molest  the  Jews.* 
Log.  loif      The  only  innovations  to  which  Israel  had  then  to  submit  were,  the 
daily  sacrifices  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Roman  people,  offerings  on 
festive  days,  prayers  for  them  in  the  Synagogues,  and  such  partici- 
^0.  a.  1081,    pation  in  national  joy  or  sorrow  as  their  religion  allowed.^ 
**^  It  was  far  other  when  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  and 

Judsda  was  a  province.     Merciless  harshness  characterised  the  ad- 
ministration of  Palestine ;  while  the  Emperor  himself  was  bitterly 
hostile  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  and  that  although,  personally, 
•smt.Tfbtt.  openly  careless  of  all  religion.^     Under  his  reign  the  persecution 
^  of  the  Roman  Jews  occurred,  and  Palestine  suffered  almost  to  the 

verge  of  endurance.     The  first  Procurator  whom  Tiberius  appointed 
over  Judsea,   changed  the  occupancy  of  the  High-Priesthood  four 
times,  till  he  found  in  Caiaphas  a  sufficiently  submissive  instrument 
of  Roman  tyranny.     The  exactions,  and  the  reckless  disregard  of  all 
Jewish  feelings   and  interests,   might  have  been   characterised  as 
reaching  the  extreme  limit,  if  worse  had  not  followed  when  Pontius 
Pilate  succeeded  to  the  procuratorship.     Venality,  violence,  robbery, 
persecutions,    wanton    malicious   insults,  judicial    murders   without 
even  the  formality  of  a  legal  process,  and  cruelty — ^such  are  the 
loK**^  ^  *■    charges  brought  against   his   administration.*     If  former  governors 
•^Ant.     had,  to  some  extent,  respected  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Jews, 
f  St.  Lake      Pilate  set  them  purposely  at  defiance ;  and  this  not  only  once,  but 
•  AnlxTiiL   *^^^  ^^^  *^P^7  i^  Jerusalem,*  in  Galilee,'  and  even  in  Samaria,' 
*•!.*.  until  the  Emperor  himself  interposed.'' 

^nu^ug.         Such,  then,  was  the  political  condition  of  tJie  land,  when  John 
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appeared  to  preach   the   near  Advent   of  a  Kingdom,  with  which     CHAP. 
Israel  associated  all  that  was  happy  and  glorious,  even  beyond  the        ^ 
dreams  of  the  religions  enthusiast.     And  equally  loud  was  the  call 
for  help  in  reference  to  those  who  held  chief  spiritual  rule  over  the 
people.     St.  Luke  significantly  joins  together,  as  the  highest  religious 
authority  in  the  land,  the  names  of  Annas  and   Caiaphas.'     The 
former  had  been  appointed  by  Quirinius.    After  holding  the  Pontifi- 
cate for  nine  years,  he  was  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  others,  of 
whom  the  fourth  was  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas.     The  character  of  the 
High-Priests  during  the  whole  of  that  period  is  described  in  the 
Talmud*  in  terrible  language.     And  although  there  is  no  evidence  •fm.its 
that    ^the   house   of  Annas''  was   guilty    of  the  same  gross  self- 
indulgence,  violence,^  luxury,  and  even  public  indecency,^  as  some  of  k/M.A]ii 
their  successors,  they  are  included  in  the  woes  pronounced  on  the  r^oomiii 
corrupt  leaders  of  the  priesthood,  whom  the  Sanctuary  is  represented 
as  bidding  depart  from  the  sacred  precincts,  which  their  presence 
defiled.^    It  deserves  notice,   that  the  special   sin  with  which  the  'FH.a.a 
house  of  Annas  is  charged  is  that  of  *  whispering' — or  hiaaiTig  like 
vipers — which  seems  to  refer  '  to  private  infiuence  on  the  judges 
in  their  administration  of  justice,  whereby  ^morals  were  corrupted, 
judgment    perverted,  and  the  Shekhinah  withdrawn  from  Israel.'®  •Toa.stt 


XlT. 


In  illustration  of  this,  we  recall  the  terrorism  which  prevented  San- 
hedrists  from  taking  the  part  of  Jesus,'  and  especially  the  violence  'SLJotm 
which  seems  to  have  determined  the  final  action  of  the  Sanhedrin,^  •  at.  Joim 
against  which  not  only  such  men  as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Ari-  *^*'** 
mathflsa,  but  even  a  Gamaliel,  would  feel  themselves  poweriess.     But 
although   the  expression  '  High-Priest '  appears   sometimes  to  have 
been  used  in  a  general  sense,  as  designating  the  sons  of  the  High- 
Priests,  and  even  the  principal  members  of  their  families,^  there  could,  wSr"^*?? 


*  The  Procurators  were  Imperial  fin- 
ancial officers,  with  absolute  power  of 
government  in  smaller  territories.  The 
office  was  generally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  knights,  which  chiefly  consisted 
of  financial  men,  bankers,  chief  publicans, 
&C.  The  osder  of  knighthood  had  sunk 
to  a  low  state,  and  the  exactions  of  such 
a  rule,  especially  in  Judaea,  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  Comp.  on  the 
whole  subject,  Fri^dldnder,  Sittengesch. 
Boms,  voL  i.  p.  268  &c 

<  Annas,  either  Chanan  (pn)>  or  else 
Ckana  or  Channa,  a  common  name.  Pro- 
fessor DelUuek  has  rightly  shown  that 
the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  Caiaphas  is 
not  Keypha  (KD^d)  ^  Peter,  but  Kayapka 


(Kp^i2)t  or  perhaps  rather— aooording  to 

the    reading   Kotli^at— Kp^g,  Kaipha,   or 

Kaiphah.  ThenameoccursintheMishnah 
as  Kayofh  [so,  and  not  K%pk^  correctly] 
(Pftrah  lii  5).  Professor  Belitssck  does 
not  venture  to  explain  its  meaning. 
Would  it  be  too  bold  to  suggest  a  deriva- 
tion from  MDp*  and  the  meaning  to  be : 
He  who  is  '  at  the  top '  ? 

'  If  we  may  take  a  statement  in  the 
Talmud,  where  the  same  word  occurs,  as 
a  commentary. 

*  I  do  not,  however,  feel  sure  that  the 
word  *  high-priests '  in  this  passage  should 
be  closely  pressed.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
instances  in  which  it  wonld  suit  Joeephus 
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of  ooarse,  be  only  one  actual  High-^Priest.  The  conjunction  of  the 
two  names  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas'  probably  indicates  that,  although 
Annas  was  deprived  of  the  Pontificate,  he  still  continued  to  preside 
over  the  Sanhedrin — a  conclusion  not  only  borne  out  by  Acts  iv.  6, 
where  Annas  appears  as  the  actual  President,  and  by  the  terms  in 
which  Caiaphas  is  spoken  of,  as  merely  'one  of  them,'*  but  by  the 
part  which  Annas  took  in  the  final  condemnation  of  Jesus.^ 

Such  a  combination  of  political  and  religious  distress,  surely,  con- 
stituted the  time  of  Israel's  utmost  need.  As  yet,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  people  to  right  themselves  by  armed  force.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  cry  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  near  at  hand,  and 
the  call  to  preparation  for  it,  must  have  awakened  echoes  through- 
out the  land,  and  startled  the  most  careless  and  unbelieving.  It 
was,  according  to  St.  Luke's  exact  statement,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar — reckoning,  as  provincials  would  do,* 
from  his  co^regency  with  Augustus  (which  commenced  two  years 
before  his  sole  reign),  in  the  year  26  a.d.®  According  to  our  former 
computation,  Jesus  would  then  be  in  His  thirtieth  year.'  The  scene 
of  John's  first  public  appearance  was  in  '  the  wilderness  of  Judsda,' 
that  is,  the  wild,  desolate  district  around  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
We  know  not  whether  John  baptized  in  this  place,^  nor  yet  how  long 
he  continued  there ;  but  we  are  expressly  told,  that  his  stay  was  not 
confined  to  that  locality.^  Soon  afterwards  we  find  him  at  Bethabara,® 
which  is  farther  up  the  stream.  The  outward  appearance  and  the 
habits  of  the  Messenger  corresponded  to  the  character  and  object  of 
his  Mission.  Neither  his  dress  nor  his  food  was  that  of  the  Essenes  ;  ^ 
and  the  former,  at  least,  like  that  of  Elijah,'  whose  mission  he  was 
now  to  *  fulfil.' 


to  give  such  a  gmndiose  title  to  those  who 
joined  the  Romans. 

'  This  only  hi  St.  Luke. 

'  TFtMtf20rha8,Ithink,MatiB£a€toril768- 
tabUshed  this.  Comp.  Beitr.  pp.  191-194. 

■  St.  Luke  speaks  of  Christ  being 
*  about  thuiiy  years  old '  at  the  time  of  His 
baptism.  If  John  began  his  public  mi- 
nistiy  in  the  autumn,  and  some  months 
elapsed  before  Jesus  was  baptized,  our 
Loni  would  have  just  passed  His  thirtieth 
year  when  He  appeared  at  Bethabara. 
We  have  positive  evidence  that  the  ex- 
pression '  about  *  before  a  numeral  meant 
either  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than 
that  exact  number.  See  Midr.  on  Ruth  i. 
4,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  39  b. 

*  Here  trs^lition,  though  evidently 
ftdsely,  locates  the  Baptism  of  Jesus. 


•  In  reference  not  only  to  this  point, 
but  in  general,  I  would  refer  to  Bishop 
LighifoaCt  masterly  Essay  on  the  Bssenes 
in  his  Appendix  to  his  Grommentaiy  on 
Colossians  (especially  here,  pp.  388,  400). 
It  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that,  if  John  had  been  an  Essene, 
his  food  could  not  have  be^n  '  locusts ' 
that  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  who, 
like  the  Essenes,  abstained  from  animal 
food,  omits  the  mention  of  the  *  locusts,* 
of  St.  Matt.  iii.  4  (see  Mr.  NichoUofCM 
•  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,'  pp.  34,  36). 
But  proof  positive  is  derived  nom  Jer. 
Nedar.  40  ft,  where,  in  case  of  a  vow  of 
abstinence  from  flesh,  fish  and  locusts 
are  interdicted. 

'  Our  A.V.  wrongly  translates  '  a  haiiy 
man,*  instead  of  *a  man  with  a  haiiy 
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Thia  waft  dvidenoed  alike  by  what  lie  preached,  and  by  the  new  OHAP. 
symbolio  rite,  from  which  he  derived  the  name  of  *  Baptist.'  The  XI 
grand  burden  of  his  message  was :  the  announcement  of  the 
approach  of  '  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven/  and  the  needed  preparation 
of  his  hearers  for  that  Kingdom.  The  latter  he  sought,  positively^ 
by  admonition,  and,  negatively,  by  warnings,  while  he  directed  all 
to  the  Coming  One,  in  Whom  that  Kingdom  would  become,  so 
to  speak,  individualised.  Thus,  from  the  first,  it  was  Hhe  good 
news  of  the  Kingdom,'  to  which  all  else  in  John's  preaching  was 
but  subsidiary. 

Concerning  this  *  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  which  was  the  great  mes^ 
sage  of  John,  and  the  great  work  of  Christ  Himself,^  we  may  here 
say,  that  it  is  the  whole  Old  Testament  sublimated,  and  the  whole 
New  Testament  realised.  The  idea  of  it  did  not  lie  hidden  in 
the  Old,  to  be  opened  up  in  the  New  Testament — as  did  the  mystery 
of  its  realisation.*  But  this  rule  of  heaven  and  Kingship  of '  Rom.  xtL 
Jehovah  was  the  very  substance  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  object  5p>>®'^ 
of  the  calling  and  mission  of  Israel ;  the  meaning  of  all  its 
ordinances,  whether  civil  or  religious ;  ^  the  underlying  idea  of  all 
its  institutions.^  It  explained  alike  the  history  of  the  people,  the 
dealings  of  God  with  them,  and  the  prospects  opened  up  by  the 
prophets.  Without  it  the  Old  Testament  could  not  be  understood  5 
it  gave  perpetuity  to  its  teaching,  and  dignity  to  its  representations. 
This  constituted  alike  the  real  contrast  between  Israel  and  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  Israel's  real  title  to  distinction.  Thus  the 
whole  Old  Testament  was  the  preparatory  presentation  of  the  rule 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  Kingship  of  its  Lord. 

But  preparatory  not  only  in  the  sense  of  typical,  but  also  in  that 
of  inchoative.  Even  the  twofold  hindrance — internal  and  external— 
which  *  the  Eongdom '  encountered,  indicated  this.  The  former  arose 
from  the  resistance  of  Israel  to  their  King ;  the  latter  from  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  surrounding  kingdoms  of  this  world.  All  the  more 
intense  became  the  longing  through  thousands  of  years,  that  these 


(earners  hair)  raiment.'  This  seems  after- 
wards to  have  become  the  distinctiYe  dress 
of  the  prophets  (comp.  Zech.  xiii.  4). 

'  Keim  beautifully  designates  it:  Dcu 
lAehlingswort  Jesv. 

*  If,  indeed,  in  the  preliminary  dispen- 
sation these  two  can  be  well  separated. 

•  I  confess  myself  utterly  unable  to 
understand,  how  anyone  writing  a 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church  can 
apparently  eliminate  from  it  what  even 


Keivi  designates  as  the  *  treibenden 
Gedanken  des  Alten  Testamentes ' — those 
of  the  Kingdom  and  the  King.  A  King- 
dom of  God  without  a  King ;  a  Theocracy 
without  the  rule  of  God;  a  perpetual 
Daridic  Kingdom  without  a  *  Son  of 
David '—  these  are  antinomies  (to  borrow 
the  term  of  Kant)  of  which  neither  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  the  Psend- 
cpigraphic  writings,  nor  Rabbinism  were 
guilty. 
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BOOK     hindranoes  might  be  swept  away  by  the  AdvenD  of  the  promiBed 

n        Messiah,  Who  would  permanently  establish  (by  EQs  Spirit)  the  right 

'      '         relationship  between  the  King  and  His  Eongdom,  by  bringing  in  an 

everlasting  righteousness,  and  also  cast  down  existing  Iwrriers,  by 

calling  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  be  the  Eongdom  of  our  God. 

This  wonld,  indeed,  be  the  Advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod^  such  as 

«xiT.9>        had  been  the  glowing  hope  held  ont  by  Zechariah,*  the  glorious 

k  TiL  18, 14-  vision  beheld  by  Daniel.^    Three  ideas  especially  did  this  Kingdom  of 

Gk)d  imply :  universality^  heavenlinesSy  and  permanency.    Wide  as  God's 

domain  would  be  His  Dominion ;  holy,  as  heaven  in  contrast  to  earth, 

and  Grodto  man,  would  be  its  character ;  and  triumphantly  lasting  its 

continuance.     Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 

great  hope  of  Israel.     It  scarcely  needs  mental  compass,  only  moral 

and  spiritual  capacity,  to  see  its  matchless  grandeur,  in  contrast  with 

even  the  highest  aspirations  of  heathenism,  and  the  blanched  ideas  of 

modem  culture. 

How  imperfectly  Israel  understood  this  Eongdom,  our  previous  in- 
vestigations have  shown.  In  truth,  the  men  of  that  period  possessed 
only  the  term — as  it  were,  the  form.  What  explained  its  meaning, 
filled,  and  fulfilled  it,  came  once  more  from  heaven.  Babbinism  and 
Alexandrianism  kept  alive  the  thought  of  it ;  and  in  their  own  way 
filled  the  soul  with  its  longing — just  as  the  distress  in  Church  and 
State  carried  the  need  of  it  to  every  heart  with  the  keenness 
of  anguish.  As  throughout  this  history,  the  form  was  of  that 
time ;  the  substance  and  the  spirit  were  of  Him  Whose  coming 
was  the  Advent  of  that  Kingdom.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  lay  in  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  Nationalist  party,  only 
that  it  sought  their  realisation,  not  spiritually,  but  outwardly. 
Taking  the  sword,  it  perished  by  the  sword.  It  was  probably  to 
this  that  both  Pilate  and  Jesus  referred  in  that  memorable  question : 
*  Art  Thou  then  a  King  ? '  to  which  our  Lord,  unfolding  the  deepest 
meaning  of  His  Mission,  replied :  *  My  Kingdom  is  not  of  thia 
world :  if  my  Kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  My  servants 
fight.'  ° 

According  to  the  Rabbinic  views  of  the  time,  the  terms  *  King- 
dom,' *  Kingdom  of  heaven,'  *  and  *  Kingdom  of  Grod  *  (in  the  Targum 

•given  Him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages,  shonld  serve  Him  :  His  domi- 
nion is  an  everlasting  dominion,  whidi 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  IdngdcHo 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.' 

'  Occasionally    we    find,    instead   of 
Malkhutk     Shamapim   (*  Kingdom     of 


'  St.  John 
xvlU.  8S-S7 


I  *  And  the  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all 
the  earth :  in  that  day  shaU  there  be  one 
Lord,  and  His  Name  one.* 

'  *I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and, 
behold,  One  like  the  Son  of  Man  came 
with  the  deads  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought 
Him  near  before  Him.    And  there  was 
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on  Micah  iv.  7  *  Kingdom  of  Jehovah  *),  were  equivalent.      In  fact,     CHAP, 
the  word  *  heaven '  was  very  often  used  instead  of  *  Gtod/  so  as  to        XI 

avoid  unduly  familiarising  the  ear  with  the  Sacred  Name.'      This    ' ' — " 

probably,  accounts  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  expression  *  Kingdom 
of  Heaven '  in  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew.*  And  the  term  did  imply 
a  contrast  to  earth,  as  the  expression  '  the  Kingdom  of  God '  did  to 
this  world.  The  consciousness  of  its  contrast  to  earth  or  the  world 
was  distinctly  expressed  in  Rabbinic  writings.*  •AjinsheMi 

This  *  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  or  *  of  God,'  must,  however,  be  dis-  2J;2l'*^ 
tinguished  from  such  terms  as  *  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah '  (IfoZ-  wTJIioS^ 
VkuSui  dimeshicha  ^),  '  the  future  age  (world)  of  the  Messiah '  (Ahna  ^  As  in  tha 
deaihey  dimeshicha^),  *  the  days  of  the  Messiah,'  *  the  age  to  come '  pI!^?' 
(scecvlum  futurum,  the  Athid  lahho^ — both  this  and  the  previous  uu-w 
expression  *),  *  the  end  of  days,'  •  and  *  the  end  of  the  extremity  of  itelSn  od 
days'  {Soph  Eqebh  Yomaya%    This  is  the  more  important,  since  the  m^^i)^' 

*  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  has  so  oft)en  been  confounded  with  the  period  *^ft»ex- 
of  its  triumphant  manifestation  in  *the  days,'  or  in  *the  Kingdom,  BeJksa^ 
of  the  Messiah.'     Between  the  Advent  and  the  final  manifestation  of  p.i»7« 

*  the  Kingdom,'  Jewish  expectancy  placed  a  temporary  obscuration  pSSLjob. 
of  the  Messiah.*      Not  His  first  appearance,  but  His  triumphant  J^if***^ 
manifestation,  was  to  be  preceded  by  the  so-called  *  sorrows  of  the  'J«.Tteg. 
Messiah'  (the  Chebhley  ahel  Manhiach),  'the  tribulations  of  the  latter  i«:Jer.«Mi 

—  ,  -  PWUdO^OQ. 

days.   •  TMrg.gii 

A-n  ««•«  ,..        Numb,  xxli; 

A  review  of  many  passages  on  the  subject  shows  that,  in  the  i« 
Jewish  mind,  the  expression  *  Kingdom  of  Heaven'  referred,  not  so 
much  to  any  particular  period,  as  in  general  to  the  Rvle  of  Qod — as 
acknowledged,  manifested,  and  eventually  perfected.  Very  oft;en  it 
is  the  equivalent  for.  personal  acknowledgment  of  Grod :  the  taking 
upon  oneself  of  the  *  yoke '  of  *  the  Kingdom,'  or  of  the  command- 
ments— the  former  preceding  and  conditioning  the  latter.^    Accord-  !,2rij'in 

KobJOte* 

Heaven  *),  MdHJMha  dirtqiya  (*  Kingdom  hahha  (the  world  to  oome),  and  the  A  tkid  ^f  ^ 

Of  the  firmament'),  u  in  Ber.  68  «,Sheb-  io^^  (the  age  to  come),  is  important.    It  il^^^S; 

hu.  85  ft.    But  in  the  former  pe«ace,  al  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  bj-and-  une 

leaat,  it  aeems  to  apply  imthflr  to  Qod'a  by.    In  the  meantime,  snffioe  it,  that 

Provldeiitlal   govenuneDt  tluui  to  Hk  the  Athid  Idbho  is  the  more  specific  de- 

monl  lebnu.  signation  of  Messianic  times.    The  two 

'  The  Tahnod  (Sbebho.  80  h)  aoalTMe  terms    are  expressly  distinguished,  for 

the  various  passages  of  Scripture  in  wnich  example,  in  Mechilta  (ed.  Weiu\  p.  74  a, 

it  is  osed  in  a  saoed  and  in  the  common  lines  2,  3. 
sense.  ^  This  will  be  more  folly  explained 

'  In  St.  Matthew  the  expression  occurs  and  shown  in  the  sequel.    For  the  present 

thirty-two  times ;  six  times  that  of  *  the  we  refer  only  to  Yalkut,  voL  IL  p.  76  li. 

Kingdom ;  *  five  times  that  of  '  Kingdom  and  the  Midr.  on  Ruth  ii  14. 
ofSod.'  *  The  whole  subject  If  follj  treated  io 

*  The  dlstlncti<Hi  between  the  Olam  Book  V.  ch.  vi 
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It  <^  14  ft; 
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toncUng 


AUte 


ii\gly,  the  MiahiULh  *  gives  this  m  ike  leaaoik  wby,  h^  t^  ooDeetKn 
of  Scriptore  passfkges  which  fon^a  the  prayer  called  ^Shemt^  the 
coniesskui,  Dent.  yi.  4  &Cr)  precedes  the  admonition,  Deal.  ^  13  4^j 
1;>ecanse  a  miox  takes  npon  himaelf  first  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdoffi  of 
Heaven,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  oommandmenta.  A^  ijo^  ti^a 
eense,  the  repetition  of  this  Shema^  ^s  the  personal  acknowledgi^ent 
of  the  Bnle  of  Jehovah,  is  itself  often  designf^ted  aa  ^  takix\g  npcs^ 
oneself  the  Kingdom  of  ]B[eayeix.'^  Similarly,  the  putting  tax  qf 
phylacteries,  ai^d  the  washing  of  hi^ds,  are  also  described  aa  taking 
npoA  oneself  the  yoke  of  the  l^ingdopi  of  God-'  To  givf^  q^hei 
instanoes :  larfiel  is  said  to  have  tf^en  np  the  yoka  of  ^  Kix^g^oicn 
SvsuSnT  of  God  at  Mount  Sinai ;  ®  the  children  of  Jacob  aft  thair  last  isbeir^ 
•S^9  iikt  view  with  their  father ;  ^  and  Isaiah  on  his  call  to  the  prpp|ietic 
in  the  boor  officc,^  wh^rc  it  is  also  notod  that  this  mvijet  be  done  wUlingly  and 
vaajistdam,  gladly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  EU  and  the  sons  of  Ahah  a^ 
•sooMn.  ^d  ^  ^^^^  ^^*^  ^ff  ^®  Kingdom  of  ^eaven.'  While  thuft  tjie 
aSpl^n.i4s  QiCknowledgment  of  the  Bule  of  Ood,  both  in  profession  and  practio^j^ 
s^iaft  y^^  considered  to  constitute  the  Kingdom  of  God,  its  fqji  manifeata- 
\  tion  was  expected  only  in  the  time  of  the  Advent  of  Messiah.     Thqa 

^S^tta  ^  *^®  Targun^  on  Isaiah  xl.  9,  the  words  'Behold  your  God!'  aie 
'Midr.on  pan^phrased :  *The  Kingdom  of  your  God  is  reyealed.'  Similnrly/ 
IS;  Midr.on  WO  read '  *  When  the  time  ^ppp^es  that  the  l^opgdoqi  of  ^eavaQ 
ciiiY«ikiit  ^^^  ^  manifested,  then  shall  be  fulfilled  that  ''the  Lord  shall  be 
King  oyer  all  the  earth." '  ** '  On  the  other  h&ud,  the  u^b^Uef  of 
Israel  would  appear  in  that  they  wpuld  reject  these  three  things :  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  Kingdom  of  the  House  of  David,  and  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  according  to  the  prediction  ii^  Hos,  iii.  5.* 
It  follows  that,  ^fter  Uie  period  of  unbelief,  the  Messianic  deliverances 
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iMidr.onl 
Sam.  Till  7. 
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Edr.  on  Pi.  and  blessings  of  the  '  Athid  Labho,'  or  future  age,  were  expected. 
But  the  final  completion  of  all  still  remained  for  the  '  Olan^  Habba^' 
or  world  to  come.  And  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  time 
of  the  Messiah  and  this  '  world  to  come '  is  frequently  ii^^cate^  ^ 
Babbinic  writings.^ 


'  l^e  Shema,  which  was  repeated  twice 
every  day,  was  regarded  as  distinctive  of 
Jewish  profession  (Ber.  iii.  3). 

'  In  Ber.  li  b,  last  line,  and  15  a, 
first  line,  there  is  a  shocking  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  in  its  completeness.  For  the 
^ake  of  those  who  would  derive  Christi- 
anity  from  Rabbdnism,  I  would  have 
quoted  i^  but  am  restrained  by  its  pro- 
mnity. 


'  The  same  passage  is  similarly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Midr.  on  Song.  ii.  18, 
where  the  words  '  the  time  of  the  Hinging 
has  come,'  are  paraphrased :  '  the  time  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  that  it  shall  be 
manifeste<!r,  hath  come'  (in  IL  Martini 
Pugio  Fidei,  p.  782). 

*  As  in  Shabb.  63  a,  where  i^t  least 
three  differences  between  them  are  meOf 
tioned.  For,  while  all  prophecy  po|nt^ 
to  the  d^ys  of  th€f  l^essial^  pono^rnin^ 
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As  we  pass  from  the  Jewii^  ideas  of  the  tikne  to  the  teachiiig  of     (MAP, 
tne  New  Testament,  we  feel  that  while  there  is  comftete  change  of       Xl 
apiril^  the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Kitigdom  of  Heaven  is  pre-  "^  ^ 
sented  is  substantially  similar.     Accordingly,  we  must  dismiss  th^ 
notion  that  the  expression  refers  to  the   Chnrch,  whether  visiMe 
(according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view)  or  invisible  (according  to 
certain  Protestant  writers).*     *  The  Kingdoni  of  God/  or  Kingly  Rule 
of  God,  is  an  objective  fact.     The  visible  Church  can  only  be  the  8tie^- 
ieciive  attempt  at  its  outward  realisation,  of  which  the  iilvisible  Chnrdi 
is  the  true  counterpart.     When  Christ  says,'^  that  '  except  h  man  be  •  st.  John 
bom  from  above,  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God,'  He  teaches,  iii      ' 
opposition  to  the  Rabbinic  representation  of  how  '  the  Kingdom '  wall 
taken  up,  that  a  man  cannot  even  comprehend  that  glorious  idea  of 
the  Reign  of  God,  and  of  becoming,  by  conscious  self-surrender,  one 
of  His  subjects,  except  he  be  first  born  fr6m  above.     Similariy,  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  further  teaching  on  this  subject  ^  seem^  to  be  that)  » in  tot.  e 
except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  (ptofession,  with  baptirinn '  as  itd 


tlie  ^orld  to  oome  we  are  told  (Is.  Ixiv.  4) 
that  'eye  hath  not  seen,  &c.*;  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  weapons  would  be 
bcmie,  but  not  in  the  world  to  come ;  and 
while  Is.  xxiv.  21  applied  to  the  days 
of  the  Messiah,  the  seemingly  contra- 
didiOiy  passage,  Is.  xxx.  26,  referred  to 
the  world  to  come.  In  Targum  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  on  Exod.  xvii.  16,  we  read  of 
t^ere  generations:  that  of  this  world, 
that  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  of  the 
-world  to  come  (Aram:  Alma  deathey=" 
oitm  habba).  Ck)mp.  Ar.  13  &,  and  Midr. 
on  ft.  txxxi.  2  <3  in  A.V.),  ed.  Warth. 
p.  63  'ff,  where  t^e  harp  of  the  Sanctuary 
is  tlescribed  as  of  s6ven  strings  (accord- 
ing to  Ps.  cxix.  164) ;  in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  as  of  eight  strings  (according  to 
the  inscription  Of  Vs.  xii.);  and  in  the 
woiid  to  come  (here  At  hid  labho)  as  of 
ten  strings  (according  to  Ps.  xcii.  3). 
The  references  of  Qfr'&rer  (Jahrh.  d. 
H«sIb,  vo*.  "u.  p.  213)  contain,  as  not  un- 
frequently,  mistakes.  I  may  here  say 
thkt  Bhi^ferditis  carries  the  argument 
about  tfhe  OUim  habba^  as  distingui^ed 
from  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  beyond 
what  I  beBeve  to  be  established.  Bee  his 
Disscktatioti  in  Meusehen,  Nov.  Test. 
pp.  1116  &o. 

'  It  is  diflBcult  to  conceive,  how  the 
idea'dl  the  identity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood 
wfth  th«  Church  could  have  ori^hiated. 
Snoh  paxables  as  those  about  the  SOwer, 


and  about  the  Net  (St.  Matt.  jdh.  8-9; 
47,  48X  and  suoh  admonitidns  as  those 
of  Christ  to  His  disciples  in  St.  Matt, 
xix.  12  ;  vi.  33 ;  and  vL  10,  are  utterly 
incotisi stent  with  it. 

*  The  passage  which  seems  to  me  most 
fully  to  explain  the  import  of  baptism,  in. 
its  tubjectiee  bearing,  is  1  Peter  iii.  21, 
which  I  would  thus  render :  *  which 
(water)  also,  as  the  andtjrpe,  '<iOw  saves 
you,  even  baptism ;  not  the  putting  away 
of  the  filth  of  the  fiesh,  but  the  inquiry 
(the  searching,  perhaps  the  entreaty)  for 
a  good  conscience  towards  Gtod,  through 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.*  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  baptism  is  designated  in  Tit. 
iii.  5,  as  the  *  washing,'  or  *  bath  of  re- 
generation,* the  baptized  person  i^epping 
out  of  the  waters  of  baptism  with  this 
ox)€lnly  spoken  new  search  after  a  good 
conscience  towards  God;  and  in  this 
sense  also  that  baptism — not  the  act  of 
baptizing,  nor  yet  that  of  being  baptized 
— saves  us,  but  this  through  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  And  this  leads  us  up  to  the 
objective  aspect  of  baptism.  This  consists 
in  the  promise  and  the  gift  on  the  part  of 
the  Risen  Saviour,  Who,  by  and  with  His 
Holy  Spirit,  is  ever  present  "with  His 
CliuTch.  These  remarlra  leave,  of  course, 
aside  the  question  of  Infanft-Baptisiti, 
whidh  Tests  on  andther  and.  In  my  view 
most  solid  basis. 
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Byrnbol)  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  really  enter  into  th^  fellowship  of 
that  Kingdom. 

In  fact,  an  analysis  of  119  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 
the  expression  '  Kingdom '  occurs,  shows  that  it  means  (he  rule  of 
Ood ; '  which  was  manifested  in  and  through  Christ ; '  is  appareni  in 
the  Church ; '  gradually  develops  cumidst  hindrances ;  *  is  triumpha/ni 
ai  (he  second  coming  of  Christ  ^  Q  the  end ')  ;  and,  finally,  pevfeded  in 
the  world  to  come,^  Thus  viewed,  the  announcement  of  John  of  the 
near  Advent  of  this  Kingdom  had  deepest  meaning,  although,  as  so 
often  in  the  case  of  prophetism,  the  stages  intervening  between  the 
Advent  of  the  Christ  and  the  triumph  of  that  Kingdom  seem  to  have 
been  hidden  from  the  preacher.  He  came  to  call  Israel  to  submit  to 
the  Reign  of  Gk>d,  about  to  be  manifested  in  Christ.  Hence,  on  the 
one  hand,'  he  called  them  to  repentance — ^a  *  change  of  mind ' — ^with 
all  that  this  implied  ;  and,  on  the  other,  pointed  them  to  the  Christ, 
in  the  exaltation  of  His  Person  and  Office.  Or  rather,  the  two  com- 
bined might  be  summed  up  in  the  call :  *  Change  your  mind  * — repent, 
which  implies,  not  only  a  turning  from  the  past,  but  a  turning  to  the 
Christ  in  newness  of  mind.^  And  thus  the  symbolic  action  by  which 
this  preaching  was  accompanied  might  be  designated  '  the  baptism  of 
repentance.' 

The  account  given  by  St.  Luke  bears,  on  the  &oe  of  it,  that  it  was 
a  summary,  not  only  of  the  first,  but  of  all  John's  preaching.*  The 
very  presence  of  his  hearers  at  this  call  to,  and  baptism  of,  repentance, 
gave  point   to  his   words.     Did    they   who,  notwithstanding  their 


*  In  this  view  the  expression  occurs 
thirty-four  times,  viz. :  St.  Matt.  vi.  33 ; 
zii.  28  -  xiii.  38 ;  xix.  24 ;  xxi.  31 ;  St. 
Mark  i.  14;  x.  15,  23,  24,  26;  xii.  34; 
St.  Luke  i.  33;  iv.  43;  ix.  11 ;  x.  9,  11; 
xi.  20 ;  xiL  31 ;  xvu.  20,  21 ;  xviu.  17,  24, 
25,  29 ;  St.  John  iii.  3 ;  Acts  i.  3 ;  viiL 
12 ;  XX.  25 ;  xxviii.  31 ;  Rom.  xiv.  17 ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  20 ;  CJol.  iv.  11 ;  1  Thess.  ii  12 ; 
Rev.  i.  9. 

'  As  in  the  following  seventeen  pas- 
sages, viz. :  St.  Matt.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  17,  23 ; 
V.  3.  10;  ix.  35;  x.  7;  St.  Mark  i.  16; 
xi.  10;  St.  Luke  viii.  1 ;  ix.  2 ;  xvi.  16; 
xix.  12.  15 ;  Acts  i.  3 ;  xxviii.  23 ;  Rev. 
1.9. 

'  As  in  the  following  eleven  passages : 
St.  Matt.  xi.  11  ;  xiii.  41;  xvi.  19;  xviii. 
1 ;  xxi.  43  ;  xxiu.  13 ;  St.  Luke  vu.  28  ; 
Bt  John  iii.  5;  Acts  i.  3;  Ck)l.  1.  13;  Rev. 
L9. 

«  JU  in  the  following  twenty-four  pas- 


sages: St.  Matt.  xi.  12;  xiii.  11,  19.  24, 
31,  33,  44.  45,  47,  62;  xviii.  23;  zx.  1; 
xxii.  2;  xxv.  1,  14;  St.  Mark  iv.  11,26; 
30;  St.  Luke  viii.  10;  ix.  62;  xiu.  18,  20; 
Acts  i.  3  ;  Rev.  i.  9. 

*  Ajs  in  the  following  twelve  passages : 
St.  Matt.  xvi.  28 ;  St.  Mark  ix.  1 ;  xv.  43 ; 
St.  Luke  ix.  27;  xix.  11;  xxi.  31;  xxii. 
16,  18  ;  Acts  i.  3  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Heb.  xii 
28 ;  Rev.  i.  9. 

*  As  in  the  following  thirty-one  pas' 
sages :  St.  Matt.  v.  19.  20 ;  vii.  21 ;  viii 
11  ;  xiii.  43;  xviii.  3;  xxv.  34;  xrvL  29; 
St.  Mark  ix.  47 ;  x.  14 ;  xiv.  26 ;  St  Lake 
vi.  20;  xii.  32;  xiii.  28,  29;  xiv.  16;  xviiL 
16;  xxii.  29;  Acts  i.  3;  xiv.  22;  1  Cor. 
vi.  9,  10 ;  XV.  24,  60  ;  GaL  v.  21 ;  Bph.  T. 
6;  2  Thess.  i.  6;  St.  James  ii  6;  S 
Peter  i.  1 1 ;  Rev.  i.  9 ;  xii.  10. 

'  The  term  *  repentance  *  inclgdee 
faith  in  Christ,  as  in  St  Luke  zziv.  47 ; 
Acts  T.  81. 
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lived  in  8nch  secnrity  of  carelessness  and  self-righteousness,  reallj     OHAP. 
rstand  and  fear  the  final  consequences  of  resistance  to  the  coming       ZI 
gdom '  ?    If  so,  theirs  must  be  a  repentance  not  only  in  pro-         ' 
•n,  but  of  heart  and  mind,  such  as  would  yield  fruit,  both  good 
risible.     Or  else  did  they  imagine  that,  according  to  the  common 
n  of  the  time,  the  vials  of  wrath  were  to  be  poured  out  only 
ie  Gentiles,'  while  they,  as  Abraham's  children,  were  sure  of 
16 — ^in   the  words  of  the  Talmud,  that    ^  the   night '   (Is.  xzi. 
was  ^  only  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  the  morning  to 

I »  9  a  *  Jer.  Tmb. 

^    <  Ma 

'or,  no  principle  was  more  fully  established  in  the  popular  convic- 
than  that  all  Israel  had  part  in  the  world  to  come  (Sanh.  z.  1), 
this,  specifically,  because  of  their  connection  with  Abraham, 
appears  not  only  from  the  New  Testament,^  from  Philo,  and  ^u^  m, 
)hus,  but  from  many  Rabbinic  passages.     'The  merits  of  the  ** 
drs/  is  one  of  the  commonest  phrases  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rabbis.' 
ham  was  represented  as  sitting  at  the  gate  of  Gehenna,  to  deliver 
Israelite  *  who  otherwise  misfht  have  been  consigned  to  its  terrors.*  •  B«r.  bl  « ; 
ct,  by  their  descent  from  Abraham,  all  the  children  of  Israel  were  ^J^JK}* 
«,*  infinitely  higher  than  any  proselytes.     *  What,'  exclaims  the  gj*^  <^» ; 
ud,  '  shall  the  bom  Israelite  stand  upon  the  earth,  and  the  Jff^^  ^  v- 
lyte  be  in  heaven  ? '  •    In  fact,  the  ships  on  the  sea  were  pre-  « g,^  jj^ 
d  through  the  merit  of  Abraham  ;  the  rain  descended  on  account  ^J  *  ^^'^ 
/    For  his  sake  alone  had  Moses  been  allowed  to  ascend  into  •jer.ohag. 
an,  and  to  receive  the  Law ;  for  his  sake  the  sin  of  the  golden  J^^ 
bad  been  forgiven ;  ^  his  righteousness  had  on  many  occasions  §  shem.  a. 
the  support  of  Israel's  cause ;  **  Daniel  had  been  heard  for  the  ^^--jw^ 
of  Abraham  ; '  nay,  his  merit  availed  even  for  the  wicked.^  •    In  ^  •« 
ctravagance  the  Midrash  thus  apostrophises  Abraham :    *K  thy  ^g.  L55 

oomp.  BttTf 
Leben  Atar. 

cannot,  with  SehHttgen  and  others,  were  to  come  upon  Borne).                         P*  ^ 

I   the    expression    *  generation    of  '  *  Everything  comes  to  Israel  on  ao- 

*  as  an  allusion  to  the  filthy  legend  count  of  the  merits  of  the  fathers '  (Siphr6 

the  children  of  Eve  and  the  ser-  on  Dent.  p.  108  b).    In  the  same  category 

but  believe  that  it  refers  to  such  we  place  the  extraordinary  attempts  to 

^  as  Ps.  Iviii.  4.  show  that  the  sins  of  Biblical  personages 

I  proof  that  snch  was  the  common  were  not  sins  at  all,  as  in  Shabb.  66  d,  and 

I  sh^  here  refer  to  only  a  few  the  idea  of  Israel's  merits  as  works  of 

lies,  and  these  exclusively  from  the  supererogation  (as  in  Baba  B.  10  a). 

mim:  Jer.  Targ.  on  Gen.  xlix.  11 ;  ^  I  wiU  not  mention  the  profane  device 

on  Is.  xi  4  ;  Targ.  on  Amos  ix.  11 ;  by  which  apostate  and  wicked  Jews  are  at 

on  Nah.  i.  6 ;  on  Zech.  x.  3,  4.    See  that  time  to  be  converted  into  non-Jews. 

lb.  Z.  2  d,  Talkut  i.  p.  64  a ;  also  *  Professor  WUnteks  quotes  an  inapt 

(where  it  is  shown  how  plagues  passage  from  Shabb.  89  J,  but  ignores,  or 

J  OQireipondinff  to  those  of  Eg^t  is  ignoraiit  o^  th^  erideiip^  $bS?e  ffm 
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BOOK     children  were  even  (morally)  dead  bodies,  without  bloodveeselB  or 
n        bones,  thy  merit  would  avail  for  them ! '  • 

•Ber  ked.  ^^*  ^  ®^^^  ^*^  ^^^  ^^^  inner  thoughts  of  his  hearers,  John 
Y^J'^  warned  them,  that  God  was  able  of  those  stones  that  strewed  the 
*Perium«  river-bauk  to  ifdse  up  children  unto  Abraham ;  ** '  or,  reverting  to  his 
enoe  to  S^  former  illustration  of '  fruits  meet  for  repentance,'  that  the  proolama- 
'  tion  of  the  Kingdom  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  laying  of  the  axe  to 

the  root  of  every  tree  that  bore  not  fruit.  Then  wnilriTig  application 
of  it,  in  answer  to  the  specific  inquiry  of  various  classes,  the  preacher 
gave  them  such  practical  advice  as  applied  to  the  well-known  sins  of 
their  past ;  *  yet  in  this  also  not  going  beyond  the  merely  negative, 
or  preparatory  element  of  *  repentance.'  The  positive,  and  all-im- 
portant aspect  of  it,  was  to  be  presented  by  the  Christ.  It  was  only 
natural  that  the  hearers  wondered  whether  John  himself  was  the 
Christ,  since  he  thus  urged  repentance.  For  this  was  so  closely  con- 
nected in  their  thoughts  with  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  that  it  was 
said,  *  if  Israel  repented  but  one  day,  the  Son  of  David  would  im- 
^jwttJer,  mediately  come.'®  But  here  John  pointed  them  to  the  difference 
between  himself  and  his  work,  and  the  Person  and  Mission  of  the 
Christ.  In  deepest  reverence  he  declared  himself  not  worthy  to  do 
Him  the  service  of  a  slave  or  of  a  disciple.*  His  Baptism  would  not 
be  of  preparatory  repentance  and  with  water,  but  the  Divine  Baptism 
in  *  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire  * — in  the  Spirit  Who  sanctified,  and  the 
Divine  Light  which  purified,®   and  so  efiectively  qualified  for  the 


I  Lightfoot  aptly  points  oat  a  play  on 
the  words  •  children  '  —  banim  —  and 
•  stones '  —  ahhanim.  Both  words  are 
derived  from  hana,  to  build,  which  is 
also  used  by  the  Rabbis  in  a  moral 
sense  like  our  own  *  upbuilding,'  and  in 
that  of  the  gift  or  adoption  of  children. 
It  is  not  necessary,  indeed  almost  detracts 
from  the  general  impression,  to  see  in 
the  stones  an  allusion  to  the  Gentiles. 

'  Thus  the  view  that  charity  delivered 
from  Gehenna  was  very  commonly  enter- 
tained (see,  for  example,  Baba  B.  10  a). 
Similarly,  it  was  the  main  charge  against 
the  publicans  that  they  exacted  more 
than  their  due  (see,  for  example,  Baba  E. 
113  a).  The  Greek  i^^yiotf,  or  wage  of 
the  soldiers,  has  its  Rabbinic  equivalent 
of  A/sanya  (a  similar  word  also  in  the 
Syriac). 

*  Volhmar  is  mistaken  in  regarding 
this  as  the  duty  of  the  house-porter 
towards  arriving  guests.  It  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  chaiacteristio 


duties  of  slaves  in  Pes.  4  a ;  Jer  Kidd. 
i.  3  ;  Eidd.  22  b.  In  Kethub.  96  a  it  is 
described  as  also  the  duty  of  a  disciple 
towards  his  teacher.  In  Mechilta  on  Bz. 
xxi.  2  (ed.  Weiss,  p.  82  a)  it  is  qiuOified 
as  only  lawful  for  a  teacher  so  to  employ 
his  disciple,  while,  lastly,  in  'Pesiqta  x. 
it  is  described  as  the  common  practioe. 

*  Godet  aptly  ca  Is  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  preposition  in  here,  while  as 
regards  the  baptism  of  water  no  prepo- 
sition is  used,  as  denoting  merely  an 
instrumentality. 

*  The  same  writer  points  out  that  the 
want  of  the  preposition  before  «  fire  * 
shows  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  fire  of 
judgment,  but  must  be  a  farther  enlazge> 
ment  of  the  word  *  Spirit.*  Probablr  it 
denotes  the  negative  or  purgative  effect 
of  this  baptism,  as  the  word  *holy* 
indicates  its  positive  and  sanctifying 
effect. 

*  The  expression  'baptism  of  fire* 
was  certainly  not  unknown  to  the  Jews. 
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*  Kingdom.*  And  there  was  still  another  contrast.  John's  was  but  pre- 
paring work,  the  Christ's  that  of  final  decision;  after  it  came  the 
harvest.  EQs  was  the  harvest,  and  His  the  gamer ;  His  also  the  fan,  with 
which  He  wonld  sift  the  wheat  from  the  straw  and  chaff — the  one  to 
be  garnered,  the  other  burned  with  fire  nnextingoished  and  inextin- 
guishable.' Thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  was  it 
indicated,  that  alike  that  which  would  prove  useless  straw  and  the 
good  com  were  inseparably  connected  in  Grod's  harvest-field  till  the 
reaping  time  ;  that  both  belonged  to  Him  ;  and  that  the  final  separa- 
tion would  only  come  at  the  last,  and  by  His  own  Hand. 

What  John  preached,  that  he  also  symbolised  by  a  rite  which^ 
though  not  in  itself,  yet  in  its  application,  was  wholly  new.  Hitherto 
the  Law  had  it,  that  those  who  had  contracted  Levitical  defilement 
were  to  immerse  before  offering  sacrifice.  Again,  it  was  prescribed 
that  such  Gentiles  as  became  '  proselytes  of  righteousness,'  or  '  pro- 
selytes of  the  Covenant '  (Oerey  hatstsedeq  or  Oerey  habberith)^  were  to 
be  admitted  to  full  participation  in  the  privileges  of  Israel  by  the 
threefold  rites  of  circumcision,  baptism,'  and  sacrifice—  the  immersion 
being,  as  it  were,  the  acknowledgment  and  symbolic  removal  of 
moral  defilement,  corresponding  to  that  of  Levitical  uncleanness.  But 
never  before  had  it  been  proposed  that  Israel  should  undergo  a 
^  baptism  of  repentance,'  although  there  are  indications  of  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  Levitical  baptisms.'     Was  it  intended, 
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In  Sanh.  89  a  (last  lineB)  we  read  of  an 
immersion  of  God  in  fire,  based  on 
Is.  Ixvi.  15.  An  immersion  or  baptism 
of  fire  is  proved  from  Numb.  xzxi.  23. 
More  apt,  perhaps,  as  illustration  is  the 
statement,  Jer.  Sot.  22  d,  that  the  Tonh 
(the  Law)  its  parchment  was  white  fire, 
the  writing  black  tire,  itself  fire  mixed 
with  fire,  hewn  oat  of  fire,  and  given  by 
fire,  according  to  Deut.  zx^iiL  2. 

I  This  is  the  meaning  of  &<ri8ff#rof.  The 
word  occurs  only  in  St.  Matt.  iii.  12; 
8t.  Luke  iiL  17;  St  Mark  ix.  43,  45  (?), 
bat  frequently  in  the  classics.  The 
question  of  *  eternal  punishment  *  will  be 
discussed  in  another  place.  The  simile 
of  the  fan  and  the  garner  is  derived  from 
the  Eastern  practice  of  threshing  out  the 
com  in  the  open  by  means  of  oxen,  after 
which,what  of  the  straw  had  been  trampled 
under  foot  (not  merely  the  chaff,  as  in  the 
A.y.)  was  burned.  This  use  of  the  straw 
for  fire  is  referred  to  in  the  Mishnah,  as 
in  Shabb.  iii.  1 ;  Par.  iv.  3.  But  in  that 
case  the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  it  is  ^jj 

(  Qa$k) — as  in  the  above  passages,  and  not 
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Tehken  (Afeyer),  nor  even  as  Professor 
Delituch  renders  it  in  his  Hebrew  N.T. : 
Mat».  The  three  terms  are,  however,  com- 
bined in  a  curiously  illustrative  parable 
(Rer.  B.  83),  referring  to  the  destruction 
of  Rome  and  th&  preservation  of  loael, 
when  the  grain  refers  the  straw,  stubble, 
and  chaff,  in  their  dispute  for  whose  sake 
the  field  existed,  to  the  time  when  the 
owner  would  gather  the  oom  into  his 
bam,  but  bum  the  straw,  stubble,  and 
chaff. 

'  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  t^e  baptism  of  proselytes,  see 
Appendix  XII. 

*  The  following  very  significant  passage 
may  here  be  quoted:  *A  man  who  is 
guilty  of  sin,  and  makes  confession,  and 
does  not  turn  from  it.  to  whom  is  he  like  f 
To  a  man  who  has  in  his  hand  a  defiling 
reptile,  who,  even  if  he  immerses  in  all 
the  waters  of  the  world,  his  baptism 
avails  him  nothing ;  but  let  him  cast  It 
from  his  hand,  and  if  he  immerses  in 
only  forty  seah  of  water,  immediately  his 
baptism  avaUB  him.'   On  the  nmo  page 
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^^^^  that  the  hearers  of  John  shoald  give  this  as  evidence  of  their  re- 
^  pentanoe,  that,  like  persons  defiled,  they  sought  purification,  and,  like 
strangers,  they  sought  admission  among  the  people  who  took  on  them- 
selves the  Rule  of  God  ?  These  two  ideas  would,  indeed,  have  made 
it  truly  a  '  baptism  of  repentance/  But  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose, 
that  the  people  would  have  been  prepared  for  such  admissions ;  or,  at 
least,  that  there  should  have  been  no  record  of  the  mode  in  which  a 
change  so  deeply  spiritual  was  brought  about.  May  it  not  rather 
have  been  that  as,  when  the  first  Covenant  was  made,  Moees  was 
'mrJi^^^  directed  to  prepare  Israel  by  symbolic  baptism  of  their  persons*  and 
i<^  their  garments,^  so  the  initiation  of  the  new  Covenant,  by  which  the 
people  were  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d,  was  preceded  by 
another  general  symbolic  baptism  of  those  who  would  be  the  true 
Israel,  and  receive,  or  take  on  themselves,  the  Law  fiK>m  God  ?  *  In 
that  case  the  rite  would  have  acquired  not  only  a  new  significance, 
but  be  deeply  and  truly  the  answer  to  John's  call.  In  such  case  also, 
no  special  explanation  would  have  been  needed  on  the  jMurt  of  the 
Baptist,  nor  yet  such  spiritual  insight  on  that  of  the  people  as  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  them  to  have  possessed  at  that  stage.  Lastly,  in 
that  case  nothing  could  have  been  more  suitable,  nor  more  solemn, 
than  Israel  in  waiting  for  the  Messiah  and  the  Rule  of  God,  preparing 
as  their  fathers  had  done  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai.* 
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of  the  Talmad  there  are  some  very  apt 
and  beantifal  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
repentance  (Taan.  16  a,  towards  the 
end). 

>  It  is  remarkable,  that  Maimonidei 
traces  even  the  practice  of  baptizing 
proseljtes  to  Ex.  zix.  10,  14  (Hilc. 
Issorey  Biah  ziii.  8;  Tad  haCh.  vol.  iL 
p.  142  b).  He  also  g^ves  reasons  for 
the  *  baptism'  of  Israel  before  entering 
into  covenant  with  God.  In  Keritb.,  9  a 
*the  baptism'  of  Israel  is  proved  from 
Ex.  zxiv.  6,  since  every  sprinkling  of 
blood  was  supposed  to  be  preceded  by 
immersion.     In  Siphr6  on  Numb.  (ed. 


Wiriit,  p.  SO  ft)  we  are  also  distinoklj  told 
of  '  baptism  *  as  one  of  the  three  things 
by  which  Israel  was  admitted  into  the 
Covenant. 

s  This  may  help  us,  even  at  this  stage, 
to  understand  why  our  Lord*  in  the  fnl* 
filment  of  all  righteousness,  submitted  to 
baptism.  It  seems  also  to  explain  why, 
after  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  baptism 
of  John  was  al&e  unavailing  and  even 
meaningless  (Acts  xix.  8-6).  Lastly,  it 
also  shows  how  he  that  ia  least  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Qod  is  really  greater  than 
John  himself  (St.  Luke  vii.  88). 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  BAPTISM  OP  JB8U8 :  ITS  HIGHER  KEAiriKO. 
(8t  Matt  m.  18.17 ;  St.  Mark  L  7.11 ;  St.  Luke  iii.  21.23 ;  St.  John  L  82-84.) 

The  more  we  think  of  it,  the  better  do  we  seem  to  understand  how  that 
^  Voice  ciying  in  the  wilderness :  Repent !  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  at  hand/  awakened  echoes  throughout  the  land,  and  brought  from 
city,  village,  and  hamlet  strangest  hearers.  For  once,  every  distinc- 
tion was  levelled.  Pharisee  and  Sadducee,  outcast  publican  and 
semi-heathen  soldier,  met  here  as  on  common  ground.  Their  bond 
of  union  was  the  common  '  hope  of  Israel ' — ^the  only  hope  that  re- 
mained :  that  of  '  the  Kingdom.'  The  long  winter  of  disappointment 
had  not  destroyed,  nor  the  storms  of  suffering  swept  away,  nor  yet 
cx>uld  any  plant  of  spurious  growth  overshadow,  what  had  struck  its 
roots  so  deep  in  the  soil  of  Israel's  heart. 

That  Kingdom  had  been  the  last  word  of  the  Old  Testament.  As 
the  thoughtful  Israelite,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,^  viewed  even 
the  central  part  of  Ms  worship  in  sacrifices,  and  remembered  that  his 
own  Scriptures  had  spoken  of  them  in  terms  which  pointed  to  some- 
thing beyond  their  offering,'  he  must  have  felt  that  ^  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,'  could 


'  It  may  be  said  that  the  fundamental 
tendency  of  Rabbinism  wasanti-sacrificial, 
as  regarded  the  yalne  of  sacrifices  in  com- 
mending the  offerer  to  God.  After  the 
deatmction  of  the  Temple  it  was,  of 
oonrse,  the  task  of  Rabbinism  to  show 
that  sacrifices  had  no  intrinsic  import- 
ance, and  that  their  place  was  taken  by 
prayer,  pcoiitence,  and  good  works.  So 
against  objectors  (on  the  ground  of  Jer. 
zzziii  18---but  see  the  answer  in  Yalkut 
on  the  passage,  vol.  ii.  p.  67  a,  towards 
the  end)  dogmatically  (Bab.  B.  10  b; 
Vayyikra  B.  7,  ed.  Warih.  vol.  iii.  p.  12  a) : 
'  he  that  doeth  repentance,  it  is  imputed 
to  him  as  if  he  went  up  to  Jeruailem, 
built  the  Temple  and  altar,  and  wrought 
all  th«  sacrifioes  in  the  Law*;  and  in 


view  of  the  cessation  of  sacrifices  in 
the  *  Athid  labho  *  (Vay.  u.  s. ;  Tanch.  on 
Par.  Shemini).  Soon,  prayer  or  study 
were  put  even  above  saoifices  (Ber.  82  h ; 
Men.  110  0),  and  an  isolated  teacher  went 
so  far  as  to  regard  the  introduction  of 
sacrificial  worship  as  merely  intended  to 
preserve  Israel  from  conforming  to 
heathen  worship  (Vayyikra  R.  22,  u.  s.  p. 
34  b,  close).  On  the  other  hand,  individuals 
seem  to  have  offered  sacrifices  even  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Bduy.  viiL 
6 ;  Mechilta  on  Ex.  xviii.  27,  ed.  Weia^ 
p.  68  b), 

*  Comp.  1  Sam.  zv.  22 ;  Ps.  zL  6-8 ; 
U.  7,  17;  Is.  i.  11-13;  Jer.  vlL  22,  23; 
Amos  V.  21,  22;  Ecckis.  vii.  9;  zzzIt.  18^ 
19 ;  XXXV.  1,  7. 
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BOOK  only  '  sanctify  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh ; '  that,  indeed,  the  whole 
^  body  of  ceremonial  and  ritual  ordinances  '  could  not  make  hiTn  that 
did  the  service  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience.'  They  were  only 
*  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  ; '  of  '  a  new '  and  *  better  cove- 
nant, established  upon  better  promises.'  ^  It  was  otherwise  ¥rith  the 
thought  of  the  Kingdom.  Each  successive  link  in  the  chain  of  pro- 
phecy bound  Israel  anew  to  this  hope,  and  each  seemed  only  more 
firmly  welded  than  the  other.  And  when  the  voice  of  prophecy  had 
ceased,  the  sweetness  of  its  melody  still  held  the  people  spell-bound,  even 
when  broken  in  the  wild  fantasies  of  Apocalyptic  literature.  Yet  that 
'  root  of  Jesse,'  whence  this  Kingdom  was  to  spring,  was  buried  deep 
under  ground,  as  the  remains  of  ancient  Jerusalem  are  now  under 
the  desolations  of  many  generations.  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  had  trodden  it  under  foot ;  the  Maccabees  had  come  and  gone, 
and  it  was  not  in  them  ;  the  Herodian  kingdom  had  risen  and  fallen  ; 
Pharisaism,  with  its  learning,  had  overshadowed  thoughts  of  the 
priesthood  and  of  prophetism  ;  but  the  hope  of  that  Qavidic  Kingdom, 
of  which  there  was  not  a  single  trace  or  representative  left,  was  even 
stronger  than  before.  So  closely  has  it  been  intertwined  with  the 
very  life  of  the  nation,  that,  to  all  believing  Israelites,  this  hope  has, 
through  the  long  night  of  ages,  been  like  that  eternal  lamp  which 
bums  in  the  darkness  of  the  Synagogue,  in  front  of  the  heavy  veU 
that  shrines  the  Sanctuary,  which  holds  and  conceals  the  precious  rolls 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

This  great  expectancy  would  be  strung  to  utmost  tension  during 
the  pressure  of  outward  circumstances  more  hopeless  than  any 
hitherto  experienced.  Witness  here  the  ready  credence  which  im- 
postors found,  whose  promises  and  schemes  were  of  the  wildest 
character;  witness  the  repeated  attempts  at  risings,  which  only 
despair  could  have  prompted;  witness,  also,  the  last  terrible  war 
against  Rome,  and,  despite  the  horrors  of  its  end,  the  rebellion  of 
Bar-Kokhabh,  the  false  Messiah.  And  now  the  cry  had  been  suddenly 
raised :  ^  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand ! '  It  was  heard  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea,  within  a  few  hours'  distance  from  Jerusalem. 
No  wonder  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  flocked  to  the  spot.  How  many 
of  them  came  to  inquire,  how  many  remained  to  be  baptized,  or  how 
many  went  away  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  *  the  Kingdom,'  we 
know  not.*     But  they  would  not  see  anything  in  the  messenger  that 

•  Hebr.  ix.  13,  9  ;  x.  1 ;  vui.  6,  13.    On      1867). 
this  subject  we  refer  to  the  classical  work         '  Ancient  commentators  supposed  that 
oliU«Affi(Lehrb^grifldesHebifterbziefef,     tlMj  omm  from  lio«lU«  moiivea;  lal« 
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could  have  given  their  expectations  a  mde  shock.  TTia  was  not  a  call 
to  armed  resistance,  but  to  repentance,  such  as  all  knew  and  felt  must 
precede  the  Kingdom.  The  hope  which  he  held  out  was  not  of 
earthly  possessions,  but  of  purity.  There  was  nothing  negative  or 
controversial  in  what  he  spoke ;  nothing  to  excite  prejudice  or  passion. 
His  appearance  would  command  respect,  and  his  character  was  in 
accordance  with  his  appearance.  Not  rich  nor  yet  Pharisaic  garb  with 
wide  Tsiisith,^  bound  with  many-coloured  or  even  priestly  girdle,  but 
the  old  prophet's  poor  raiment  held  in  by  a  leathern  girdle.  Not 
luxurious  life,  but  one  of  meanest  fare.'  And  then,  all  in  the  man  was 
true  and  real.  '  Not  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,'  but  unbendingly 
firm  in  deep  and  settled  conviction ;  not  ambitious  nor  selfnseeking, 
but  most  humble  in  his  self-estimate,  discarding  all  claim  but  that  of 
lowliest  service,  and  pointing  away  from  himself  to  Him  Who  was  to 
come,  and  Whom  as  yet  he  did  not  even  know.  Above  all,  there  was 
the  deepest  earnestness,  the  most  utter  disregard  of  man,  the  most 
firm  belief  in  what  he  announced.  For  himself  he  sought  nothing ; 
for  them  he  had  only  one  absorbing  thought :  The  Elngdom  was  at 
hand,  the  King  was  coming — let  them  prepare ! 

Such  entire  absorption  in  his  mission,  which  leaves  us  in  ignorance 
of  even  the  details  of  his  later  activity,  must  have  given  force 
to  his  message.'    And  still  the  voice,  everywhere  proclaiming  the 
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writers  that  curiosity  prompted  them. 
Neither  of  these  views  is  admissible,  nor 
does  St.  Luke  vii.  30  imply,  that  all  the 
Pharisees  who  come  to  him  rejected  his 
baptism. 

*  Comp.  St.  Matt,  xziii.  5.  The  THtnth 
(^plwralt  TsiUiyath\  or  borders  (comers, 
*  wings ')  of  the  garments,  or  rather  the 
fringes  fastened  to  them.  The  observ- 
ance was  based  on  Numb.  zv.  38-41, 
and  the  Jewish  practice  of  it  is  indicated 
not  only  in  the  N.T.  (u.  s.,  comp.  also 
St.  Matt.  iz.  20 ;  ziv.  36)  but  in  the 
Targumim  on  Numb.  xv.  38,  39  (comp. 
also  Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Numb.  xvi. 
1,  2,  where  the  peculiar  colour  of  the 
Tsitsith  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  the 
controversy  between  Moses  and  Korah. 
But  see  the  version  of  this  story  in  Jer. 
Sanh.  z.  p.  27  d,  end).  The  Tsitsith  were 
originally  directed  to  be  of  white  threads, 
with  one  thread  of  deep  blue  in  each 
fringe.  According  to  tradition,  each  of 
these  white  fringes  is  to  consist  of 
eight  threads,  one  of  them  wound  round 
the  others:  first,  seven  times  with  a 
double  knot;  then  eight  times  with  a 
4ouble  knot  (7  +  8  numerically  a  x\i)\ 


then  elef>en  times  with  a  double  knot 
(11  numerically  =>  ni);  <uid  lastly  thir^ 
teen  times  (13  numericsillyB«]|^^;  or,  al- 
together "inK  nin^t  Jehotish  One).  A^^Edn, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  as  Tsitsith  is  nu- 
merically equal  to  600  •  (n^V^V).  this, 
with  the  eight  threads  and  five  knots, 
gives  the  number  613,  which  is  that 
of  the  Commandments.  At  present  the 
Tsitsith  are  worn  as  a  special  under- 
garment (the  n^W3  yaii<)  or  on  the 
Tallith  or  prayerrmantle,  but  anciently 
they  seem  to  have  been  worn  on  the 
outer  garment  itself.  In  Bemidbar  R. 
17,  end  (ed  Warsh.  vol.  iv.  p.  69  a),  the 
blue  is  represented  as  emblematic  d  the 
sky,  and  the  latter  as  of  the  throne  of 
Qod  (Ez.  zxiv.  10).  Hence  to  look  upon 
the  Tsitsith  was  like  looking  at  the  throne 
of  glory  (Sehiirer  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  tractate  Tsitsith  in  the 
Septem  Lib^  Talmud,  par.  pp.  22, 23,  con- 
tains much  information  on  the  subject). 

^  Such  certainly  was  Joha  the  Bi^ 
tist*s.  Some, locusts  were  lawful  to  be 
eaten,  Lev.  id.  22,  Comp.  Terom.  59  a ; 
and,  on  the  various  species,  ChulL  66. 

'  Deeply  as  we  appreciate  the  beantf 
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same  message,  travelled  upward,  along  the  winding  Jordan  which 
cleft  the  land  of  promise.  It  was  probably  the  antomn  of  the  year 
779  (A.U.C.),  which,  it  may  be  noted,  was  a  Sabbatic  year.^  Released 
from  business  and  agriculture,  the  multitudes  flocked  around  hiTn  as 
he  passed  on  his  Mission.  Rapidly  the  tidings  spread  from  town 
and  village  to  distant  homestead,  still  swelling  the  numbers  that 
hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river.  He  had  now  reached  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  northern  point  of  his  Mission-journey,' 
Beth-Aha/ra  Q  the  house  of  passage,'  or  '  of  shipping ') — according  to 
the  ancient  reading,  Bethany  Q  the  house  of  shipping*)— one  of  the  best 
known  fords  across  the  Jordan  into  Persda.'  Here  he  baptized.* 
The  ford  was  little  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Nazareth.  But  long 
before  John  had  reached  that  spot,  tidings  of  his  word  and  work 
must  have  come  even  into  the  retirement  of  Jesus'  Home-Life. 

It  was  now,  as  we  take  it,  the  early  winter  of  the  year  780.^ 
Jesus  had  waited  those  months.  Although  there  seems  not  to  have 
been  any  personal  acquaintance  between  Jesus  and  John — and  how 
could  there  be,  when  their  spheres  lay  so  widely  apart? — each  must 
have  heard  and  known  of  the  other.  Thirty  years  of  silence  weaken 
most  human  impressions^-or,  if  they  deepen,  the  enthusiasm  that 
had  accompanied  them  passes  away.  Tet,  when  the  two  met,  and 
perhaps  had  brief  conversation,  each  bore  himself  in  accordance  with 
his  previous  history.  With  John  it  was  deepest,  reverent  humility 
—even  to  the  verge  of  misunderstanding  his  *  special  Mission,  and 
work  of  initiation  and  preparation  for  the  Kingdom.  He  had  heard 
of  Him  before  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  and  when  now  he  saw  Him, 


of  Keim^t  remarks  about  the  character 
and  views  of  John,  we  feel  only  the  more 
that  such  a  man  eauld  not  have  taken  the 
public  position  nor  made  such  public  pro- 
clamation of  the  Kingdom  as  at  hand, 
without  a  direct  and  objective  call  to 
it  from  God.  The  treatment  of  John*s 
earlier  history  by  Keim  is,  of  course, 
without  historical  basLs. 

>  The  year  from  TUkri  (autunm)  779 
to  Tlskri  780  was  a  Sabbatic  year. 
Comp.  the  evidence  in  Uteteler,  Synopse 
d.  Bvang.  pp.  904,  205. 

'  We  read  of  three  places  where  John 
baptized:  *the  wilderness  of  Judsa* — 
probably  the  traditional  site  near  Jericho, 
iEnon,  near  Salim,  on  the  boundaiy 
between  Samaria  and  Judca  {Qmdef^t 
Handbook  of  the  Bible,  p.  830);  and 
Beth-Abara,  the  modem  AbArah,  'one  d 
the  main  Jordan  forda,  a  liUlo  north  of 


■  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Lieut. 
dander  to  have  identified  the  site  of 
Beth-Abara.  The  word  probably  means 
*  the  house  of  passage  *  (foids),  but  may 
also  mean  *the  house  of  shipfung,*  the 
word  Abarak  in  Hebrew  meaning  *  ferry- 
boat,' 2  Sam.  zix.  18.  The  reading 
Bethamia  instead  of  BMabar»  seems 
undoubtedly  the  original  one,  only  the 
word  must  not  be  derived  (as  by  Mr. 
CaiuUr,  whose  explanations  and  com* 
ments  are  often  untenable),  from  the 
province  Batanea,  but  explained  as 
Beth-Onifoh^  the  'house  of  shipping.* 
(See  Lueke,  Comment.  CL  cL  Srang.  Joh.  L 
pp.  892,  393.) 

«  Considerable  probability  attaches  to 
fhe  tradition  of  the  Baailideans,  that  our 
Lord's  Baptism  took  place  on  the  6th 
or  lOth  of  Januaiy.  (See  J^  lOiictWt 
Histor.  Lect  on  the  Life  oi  cor  l^ord 
Jeioa  Cauist,  p.  106,  note  8.) 
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thafc  look  of  quiet  dignity,  of  the  majesty  of  unsullied  pnrity  in  the     nni p 
only  Unfallen,  Unsinning  Man,  made  him  forget  even  the  express       xn  ' 

command  of  God,  which  had  sent  him  fix)m  his  solitude  to  preach  and  ' """"^ 

baptize,  and  that  very  sign  which  had  been  given  him  by  which  to 
recognise  the  Messiah/'    In  that  Presence  it  only  became  to  >»iTn  a  •st  joimij 
question  of  the   more    '  worthy,'  to   the   misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  of  his  special  calling. 

But  Jesus,  as  He  had  not  made  haste,  so  was  He  not  capable  of 
misunderstanding.  To  Him  it  was '  the  fulfilling  of  all  righteousness. 
From  earliest  ages  it  has  been  a  question  why  Jesus  went  to  be 
baptized.  The  heretical  Gospels  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin- 
Mother  an  invitation  to  go  to  that  baptism,  to  which  Jesus  is 
supposed  to  have  replied  by  pointing  to  His  own  sinlessness,  except 
it  might  be  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  in  regard  to  a  limitation  of 
knowledge.*  Objections  lie  to  most  of  the  explanations  offered  by 
modem  writers.  They  include  a  bold  denial  of  the  fact  of  Jesus' 
Baptism;  the  profane  suggestion  of  collusion  between  John  and 
Jesus ;  or  such  suppositions,  as  that  of  His  personal  sinfulness,  of 
His  coming  as  the  Representative  of  a  guilty  race,  or  as  the  bearer  of 
the  sins  of  others,  or  of  acting  in  solidarity  with  His  people — or  else 
to  separate  Himself  from  the  sins  of  Israel ;  of  His  surrendering 
Himself  thereby  unto  death  for  man ;  of  His  purpose  to  do  honour  to 
the  baptism  of  John ;  or  thus  to  elicit  a  token  of  His  Messiahship ; 
or  to  bind  Himself  to  the  observance  of  the  Law ;  or  in  this  manner 
to  commence  His  Messianic  Work ;  or  to  consecrate  Himself  solemnly 
to  it ;  or,  lastly,  to  receive  the  spiritual  qualification  for  it.'  To  these 
and  similar  views  must  be  added  the  latest  conceit  of  EeTian*  who 
arranges  a  scene  between  Jesus,  Who  comes  with  some  disciples,  and 
John,  when  Jesus  is  content  for  a  time  to  grow  in  the  shadow  of 
John,  and  to  submit  to  a  rite  which  was  evidently  so  generally 
acknowledged.  But  the  most  reverent  of  these  explanations  involve 
a  twofold  mistake.  They  represent  the  Baptism  of  John  as  one  of 
repentance,  and  they  imply  an  ulterior  motive  in  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  the  banks  of  Jordan.  But,  as  already  shown,  the  Baptism 
of  John  was   in    itself  only   a   consecration   to,    and    preparatoiy 

>  The  superficial  objection  on  the  sap-  theories.     The    views    of    Oodet  come 

posed  discrepancy  between  St.  Matthew  nearest  to  what  we  regard  as  the  tme 

iii.  14  and  St.  John  i.  33  has  been  well  explanation. 

pot  adde  by  Bp.  EUioott  (a.  s.  p.  107,  *  I  most  here,  once  for  all,  ezproBS 

note)  my  astonishment  that  a  \io6k  so  frivol- 

'  Oomp.  MckoUmi,  Gospel  according  oas  and  fantastic  in  its  treatment  of 

to  the  Hebrews,  pp.  38,  92,  93.  the  Life  of  Jesus,  and  so  superficial  and 

'  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  often  inaccurate,  should  have  excited  80 

give  the  names  of  the  authors  of  these  much  public  attention. 
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BOOK     initiation  for,  the   new  Covenant  of  the  Kingdom.     As  applied  to 
II        sinful  men  it  was  indeed  necessarily  a  '  baptism  of  repentance ;'  bat 
'         not  as  applied  to  the  sinless  Jesas.     Had  it  primarily  and  always 
been  a  '  baptism  of  repentance/  He  could  not  have  submitted  to  it. 

Again,  and  most  important  of  all,  we  must  not  seek  for  any 
ulterior  motive  in  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  this  Baptism.  He  had  no 
ulterior  motive  of  any  kind :  it  was  an  act  of  simple  submissive 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  Perfect  One — and  submissive  obedience 
has  no  motive  beyond  itself.  It  asks  no  reasons;  it  cherishes  no 
ulterior  purpose.  And  thus  it  was  ^  the  fulSlment  of  all  righteousness.' 
And  it  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  His  previous  life.  Our  dif- 
ficulty here  lies — if  we  are  unbelievers,  in  thinking  simply  of  the 
Humanity  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth ;  if  we  are  believers,  in  making 
abstraction  of  His  Divinity.  But  thus  much,  at  least,  all  must 
concede,  that  the  Grospels  cJways  present  Him  as  the  6od-Man,  in  an 
inseparable  mystical  union  of  the  two  natures,  and  that  they  present 
fx)  us  the  even  more  mysterious  idea  of  His  Self-ezinanition,  of  the 
voluntary  obscuration  of  His  Divinity,  as  part  of  His  Humiliation. 
Placing  ourselves  on  this  standpoint — which  is,  at  any  rate,  that  of 
the  Evangelic  narrative — we  may  arrive  at  a  more  correct  view  of 
this  great  event.  It  seems  as  if,  in  the  Divine  Self-exinanition,  ap- 
parently necessarily  connected  with  the  perfect  human  development 
of  Jesus,  some  corresponding  outward  event  were  ever  the  occasion  of 
a  fresh  advance  in  the  Messianic  consciousness  and  work.  The  first 
event  of  that  kind  had  been  His  appearance  in  the  Temple.  These 
two  things  then  stood  out  vividly  before  Him — not  in  the  ordinary 
human,  but  in  the  Messianic  sense  :  that  the  Temple  was  the  House  of 
His  Father,  and  that  to  be  busy  about  it  was  His  Life-work.  With 
this  He  returned  to  Nazareth,  and  in  willing  subjection  to  His 
Parents  fulfilled  all  righteousness.  And  still,  as  He  grew  in  years,  in 
wisdom,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man,  this  thought — ^rather  this 
burning  consciousness,  was  the  inmost  spring  of  His  Life.  What  this 
business  specially  was,  He  knew  not  yet,  and  waited  to  learn ;  the 
how  and  the  when  of  His  life-consecration.  He  left  unasked  and 
unanswered  in  the  still  waiting  for  Him.  And  in  this  also  we  see 
the  Sinless,  the  Perfect  One. 

When  tidings  of  John's  Baptism  reached  His  home,  there  could 
be  no  haste  on  His  part.  Even  with  knowledge  of  all  that  concerned 
John's  relation  to  Him,  there  was  in  the  *  fulfilment  of  all  righteous- 
ness '  quiet  waiting.  The  one  question  with  Him  was,  as  He  after^ 
wards  put  it :  *  The  Baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  ?  from  heaven,  or 
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of  men  ? '  (St.  Matt.  xxi.  25).  That  question  onoe  answered,  there  OHAP. 
could  be  no  longer  doubt  nor  hesitation.  He  went — not  for  any 
ulterior  purpose,  nor  from  any  other  motive  than  that  it  was  of  Qod,  ^ 
He  went  voluntarily,  because  it  was  such — and  because  ^it  became 
HJTn '  in  so  doing  '  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.'  There  is  this  great 
difference  between  His  going  to  that  Baptism,  and  afterwards  into 
the  wilderness :  in  the  former  case,  His  act  was  of  preconceived 
purpose  ;  in  the  latter  it  was  not  so,  but  ^  He  was  driven ' — without 
previous  purpose  to  that  effect — under  the  constraining  power  '  of  the 
Spirit,'  without  premeditation  and  resolve  of  it ;  without  even  know- 
ledge of  its  object.  In  the  one  case  He  was  active,  in  the  other 
passive ;  in  the  one  case  He  fulfilled  righteousness,  in  the  other  His 
righteousness  was  tried.  But  as,  on  His  first  visit  to  the  Temple, 
this  consciousness  about  His  Life-business  came  to  Him  in  Hia  Father's 
House,  ripening  slowly  and  fully  those  long  years  of  quiet  submission 
and  growing  wisdom  and  grace  at  Nazareth,  so  at  His  Baptism,  with 
the  accompanying  descent  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  His  abiding  in  Him, 
and  the  heard  testimony  &om  His  Father,  the  knowledge  came  to 
Him,  and,  in  and  with  '  that  knowledge,  the  qualification  for  the  busi- 
ness of  Hifl  Father's  House.  In  that  hour  He  learned  the  when^  and 
in  part  the  hoWy  of  His  Life-business  ;  the  latter  to  be  still  farther,  and 
firom  another  aspect,  seen  in  the  wilderness,  then  in  His  life,  in  His 
suffering,  and,  finally,  in  His  death.  In  man  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  alike  intellectually  and  morally,  are  ever  separate ;  in  God 
they  are  one.  What  He  is,  that  He  wills.  And  in  the  Gk)d-Man 
also  we  must  not  separate  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  The 
consciousness  of  the  when  and  the  how  of  His  Life-business  was 
necessarily  accompanied,  while  He  prayed,  by  the  descent,  and  the 
abiding  in  Him,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  testifying  Voice  from 
heaven.  His  inner  knowledge  was  real  qualification — the  forth- 
bursting  pf  His  Power;  and  it  was  inseparably  accompanied  by 
outward  qualification,  in  what  took  place  at  His  Baptism.  But  the 
first  step  to  all  was  His  voluntary  descent  to  Jordan,  and  in  it  the 
fulfilling  of  all  righteousness.  His  previous  life  had  been  that  of  the 
Perfect  Ideal  Israelite — believing,  unquestioning,  submissive — in  pre- 
paration for  that  which,  in  His  thirteenth  year.  He  had  learned  as  its 
business.  The  Baptism  of  Christ  was  the  last  act  of  His  private  life ; 
and,  omerging  from  its  waters  in  prayer,  He  learned:  when  Hia 
business  was  to  commence,  and  how  it  would  be  done. 

>  But  the  latter  most  be  firmlj  upheld. 
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BOOK  That  one  ontstandiiig  thought,  then,   ^I  mnat  be  about  My 

n  Father^s  bnsinefls/  which  had  been  the  principle  of  Hia  Nasareth  life, 
'  ^  had  come  to  fall  ripeness  when  He  knew  that  the  ay,  ^  Hie  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  at  hand,'  was  firom  Grod.  Hie  first  great  question  was 
now  answered.  His  Father's  business  was  the  KingdcHn  of  Heaven. 
It  only  remained  for  Him  to  '  be  about  it,'  and  in  this  determination 
He  went  to  submit  to  its  initiatoiy  rite  of  Baptism.  We  have,  as 
we  understand  it,  distinct  evidence — even  if  it  were  not  otherwise 
•SLLoka  necessary  to  suppose  this — ^that  '  all  the  people  had  been  baptized,'* 
when  Jesus  came  to  John.  Alone  the  two  met — ^probaUy  foir  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  Over  that  which  passed  between  them 
Holy  Scripture  has  laid  the  veil  of  reverent  silence,  save  as  regards 
the  b^inning  and  the  outcome  of  their  meeting,  which  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  know.  When  Jesus  came,  John  knew  Him  not.  And  even 
when  he  knew  Him,  that  was  not  enough.  Not  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  heard  and  of  past  transactions,  nor  the  overwhelming 
power  of  that  spotless  Purity  and  Majesty  of  willing  submission, 
were  sufficient.  For  so  great  a  witness  as  that  which  Jchn  was  to 
bear,  a  present  and  visible  demonstration  firom  heaven  was  to  be 
given.  Not  that  Grod  sent  the  Spirit-Dove,  or  heaven  uttered  its 
voice,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  as  a  sign  to  John.  These  mani- 
festations were  necessary  in  themselves,  and,  we  might  say,  would 
have  taken  place  quite  irrespective  of  the  Baptist.  But,  while 
necessary  in  themselves,  they  were  also  to  be  a  sign  to  John.  And 
this  may  perhaps  explain  why  one  Gospel  (that  of  St.  John)  seems  to 
describe  the  scene  as  enacted  before  the  Baptist,  whilst  others 
(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark)  tell  it  as  if  only  visible  to  Jesus.'  The 
one  bears  reference  to  *  the  record,'  the  other  to  the  deeper  and 
absolutely  necessary  fact  which  underlay  *  the  record.'  And,  beyond 
this,  it  may  help  us  to  perceive  at  least  one  aspect  of  what  to  man  is 
the  miraculous :  as  in  itself  the  higher  Necessary,  with  casual  and 
secondary  manifestation  to  man. 

We  can  understand  how  what  he  knew  of  Jesus,  and  what  he 
now  saw  and  heard,  must  have  overwhelmed  John  with  the  sense  of 
Chrij^'s  transcendentally  higher  dignity,  and  led  him  to  hesitate 
about,  iT  not  to  refuse,  administering  to  Him  the  rite  of  Baptism.' 
Not  because  it  was  ^  the  baptism  of  repentance,'  but  because  he  stood 

'  The  account  by  St.  Luke  seems  to  tists  is  thus  met 

me  to  include  both.    The  common  objec-  '  The  expression  St«m(XvffF  (St.  Mttt 

tion  on  the  score  of  the  supposed  diver-  iii.  14 :  '  John  forbad  Him  *)  implies  ear- 

genoe  between  St.  John  and  the  Synop-  nest  redstanoe  (comp.  Mefmr  aa  looam)ii 
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in  the  presence  of  Him  '  the  latchet  of  Whose  shoes '  he  was  '  not  CHAP, 
worthy  to  loose.'  Had  he  not  so  felt,  the  narrative  would  not  have  ^H 
been  psychologically  true;  and,  had  it  not  been  recorded,  there  '"^ 
would  have  been  serious  difficulty  to  our  reception  of  it.  And  yet, 
withal,  in  so  '  forbidding '  Him,  and  even  suggesting  his  own  baptism 
by  JesuSy  John  forgot  and  misunderstood  his  mission.  John  himself 
was  never  to  be  baptized ;  he  only  held  open  the  door  of  the  new 
Kingdom;  himself  entered  it  not,  and  he  that  was  least  in  that 
Kingdom  was  greater  than  he.  Such  lowliest  place  on  earth  seems 
'  ever  conjoined  with  greatest  work  for  God.  Tet  this  misunder- 
standing and  suggestion  on  the  part  of  John  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  temptation  to  Christ.  Not,  perhaps.  His  first,  nor  yet 
this  His  first  victory,  since  the  '  sorrow '  of  His  Parents  about  His 
absence  from  them  when  in  the  Temple  must  to  the  absolute  sub- 
missiveness  of  Jesus  have  been  a  temptation  to  turn  aside  from  His 
path,  all  the  more  felt  in  the  tenderness  of  His  years,  and  the  inex- 
perience of  a  first  public  appearance.  He  then  overcame  by  the 
clear  consciousness  of  His  Life-business,  which  could  not  be  contra- 
vened by  any  apparent  call  of  duty,  however  specious.  And  He  now 
overcame  by  falling  back  upon  the  simple  and  clear  principle  which 
had  brought  Him  to  Jordan  :  '  It  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness.' Thus  simply  putting  aside,  without  argument,  the  objection 
of  the  Baptist,  He  followed  the  Hand  that  pointed  Him  to  the  open 
door  of '  the  Kingdom.' 

Jesus  stepped  out  of  the  baptismal  waters  'praying.'*  One  Iu.'a['°^ 
prayer,  the  only  one  which  He  taught  His  disciples,  recurs  to  our 
minds.'  We  must  here  individualise  and  emphasise  in  their  special 
application  its  opening  sentences :  '  Our  Father  Which  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  Thy  Name !  Thy  Kingdom  come !  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven ! '  The  first  thought  and  the  first  petition  had 
been  the  conscious  outcome  of  the  Temple-visit,  ripened  during  the 
long  years  at  Nazareth.  The  others  were  now  the  full  expression  of 
His  submission  to  Baptism.  He  knew  His  Mission ;  He  had  con- 
secrated Himself  to  it  in  BKs  Baptism  :  *  Father  Which  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  Thy  Name.'  The  unlimited  petition  for  the  doing  of 
God's  Will  on  earth  with  the  same  absoluteness  as  in  heaven,  was 
His  self-consecration :  the  prayer  of  His  Baptism,  as  the  other  was  its 

■  It  deems  to  me  that  the  prayer  which  prayer  has,  of  ooorse,  no  application  to 

the  Lord  taught  His  disciples  must  have  Him,  but  is  His  application  of  the  doo- 

had  its  root  in,  and  taken  its  start  from,  trine  of  the  Kingdom*  to  oar  sta^  and 

His  own  inner  Life.   At  the  same  time  it  wants, 
|9  adapted  to  ov  wints.    Much  in  thi^ 
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confesaion.  And  the '  hallowed  be  Thy  Name '  was  the  enlogy,  because 
the  ripened  and  experimental  principle  of  His  Life.  How  this  Will, 
connected  with  '  the  Kingdom/  was  to  be  done  bjr  Him,  and  when, 
He  was  to  learn  after  His  Baptism.  Bat  strange,  that  the  petition 
which  followed  those  which  mnst  have  been  on  the  lips  of  Jesns  in 
that  hour  should  have  been  the  subject  of  the  fini  temptation  or  assanlt 
bjr  the  Enemy ;  strange  also,  that  the  other  two  temptations  ahonld 
have  rolled  back  the  force  of  the  assault  upon  the  two  great  ex- 
periences He  had  gained,  and  which  formed  the  burden  of  the 
petitions,  '  Thy  Kingdom  come ;  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name.'  Was  it 
then  so,  that  all  the  assaults  which  Jesus  bore  only  concerned  and 
tested  the  reality  of  a  past  and  already  attained  experience,  save 
those  last  in  the  Garden  and  on  the  Cross,  which  were  '  suflbrings ' 
by  whicli  He  *  was  made  perfect '  ? 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  such  inward  forth-bursting  of 
Messianic  consciousness  could  not  be  separated  from  objective  qualifi- 
cation for,  and  testimony  to  it.  As  the  prayer  of  Jesus  winged 
heavenwards,  Hia  solemn  response  to  the  call  of  the  Kingdom — ^  Here 
am  I ; '  '  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  Will ' — the  answer  came,  which  at  the 
same  time  was  also  the  predicted  sign  to  the  Baptist.  Heaven  seemed 
cleft,  and,  in  bodily  shape  like  a  dove,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
on '  Jesus,  remaining  on  Him.  It  was  as  if,  symbolically,  in  the 
•.  St  Pet  words  of  St.  Peter,'  that  Baptism  had  been  a  new  flood,  and  He  Who 
now  emerged  from  it,  the  Noah — or  rest-  and  comfort-bringer — ^Who 
took  into  His  Ark  the  dove  bearing  the  olive-branch,  indicative  of  a 
new  life.  Here,  at  these  waters,  was  the  Kingdom,  into  which  Jesus 
had  entered  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  righteousness ;  and  from  them  He 
emerged  as  its  Heaven-designated,  Heaven-qualified,  and  Heaven- 
proclaimed  King.  As  such  He  had  received  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit 
for  BKs  Messianic  Work — a  fulness  abiding  in  Him — ^that  out  of  it 
we  might  receive,  and  grace  for  grace.  As  such  also  the  voice  from 
Heaven  proclaimed  it,  to  Him  and  to  John :  *  Thou  art  (*  this  is  *) 
My  Beloved  Son,  in  Whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  The  ratification  of 
the  great  Davidic  promise,  the  announcement  of  the  fulfilment  of  its 
predictive  import  in  Psalm  ii.^  was  God's  solemn  declaration  of  Jesus 

*  Whether  or  not  we  adopt  the  reading  oome  help.  It  paraphrases :  *  Beloved  as 
cIs  atn6w  in  St.  Mark  i.  10,  the  remaining  a  son  to  his  father  art  Thou  to  Me.'  Keim 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Jesus  is  clearly  regards  the  words,  *  Thou  art  my  beloTed 
expressed  in  St.  John  i.  32.  Son,'  &c.,  as  a  mixture  of  Is.  ^liy  1  and 

*  Here  the  Targum  on  Ps.  iL  7,  which  Ps.  iL  7.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  view, 
is  evidently  intended  to  weaken  the  though  this  histoiy  is  the  folfilment  of  th^ 
MeflgJanio  interpretation,  gives  us  wel-  prediction  in  JmMl 
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as  the  Messiah,  His  public  proclamation  of  it,  and  the  beginning  of  OHAP. 

Jesus'  Messianic  work.     And  so  the  Baptist  understood  it,  when  he  211 
*  bare  record '  that  He  was  *  the  Son  of  God.' ' 


Quite  intelligible  as  all  this  is,  it  is  certainly  miraculous;  not^  ^ 
indeed,  in  the  sense  of  contravention  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  (illogical 
as  that  phrase  is),  but  in  that  of  having  nothing  analogous  in  our 
present  knowledge  and  experience.  But  would  we  not  have  expected 
the  suprar-empirical,  the  directly  heavenly,  to  attend  such  an  event — 
that  is,  if  the  narrative  itself  be  true,  and  Jesus  what  the  Gospels 
represent  Him?  To  reject,  therefore,  the  narrative  because  of  its 
supra-empirical  accompaniment  seems,  after  all,  a  sad  inversion  of 
reasoning,  and  begging  the  question.  But,  to  go  a  step  farther : 
if  there  be  no  reality  in  the  narrative,  whence  the  invention  of  the 
legend  ?  It  certainly  had  no  basis  in  contemporary  Jewish  teaching ; 
and,  equally  certainly,  it  would  not  have  spontaneously  occurred  to 
Jewish  minds.  Nowhere  in  Rabbinic  writings  do  we  find  any  hint 
of  a  Baptism  of  the  Messiah,  nor  of  a  descent  upon  Him  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  Rather  would  such  views  seem, 
d  prioriy  repugnant  to  Jewish  thinking.  An  attempt  has,  however, 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  identifying  two  traits  in  this 
narrative  with  Rabbinic  notices.  The  '  Voice  from  heaven  '  has  been 
represented  as  the  *  Bath-Qol,'  or  *  Daughter- Voice,'  of  which  we  read 
in  Rabbinic  writings,  as  bringing  heaven's  testimony  or  decision 
to  perplexed  or  hardly  bestead  Rabbis.  And  it  has  been  further 
asserted,  that  among  the  Jews  ^  the  dove '  was  regarded  as  the  emblem 
of  the  Spirit.  In  taking  notice  of  these  assertions  some  warmth  of 
language  may  be  forgiven. 

We  make  bold  to  maintain  that  no  one,  who  has  impartially  ex- 
amined the  matter,^  could  find  any  real  analogy  between  the  so-called 
Bath-Qol,  and  the  *  Voice  from  heaven '  of  which  record  is  made  in  the 
New  Testament.  However  opinions  might  difier,  on  one  thing  all 
were  agreed :  the  Bath-QoL  had  come  after  the  voice  of  prophecy  and 
ithe  Holy  Ghost  had  ceased  in  Israel,^  and,  so  to  speak,  had  taken  l^^i?^^ 
their  place.*    Bui  at  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  the  descent  of  the  Holy  |^^Jg*j. 

48»;6aiih! 

*  Dr.  Wumehe'i  Rabbinic  notes  on  the  translation  and  profane  misinterpretation       ^ 

Bath-Qol   (Neue  Beitr.   pp.   22,  23)  are  of  the  words  *She  has  been  more  righ- 

taken    from    Hamhwrger^i   Real-EncjkL  teous*    (Gen.    zzzviii.    26)   occur  (Jer. 

(Abth.  ii.  pp.  92  &c.).  Sot.  ix.  7),  at  all  bears  out  this  suggestion. 

'  Hamburger,    indeed,    maintains,  on  It  is  quite  untenable  in  view  of  the  distinct 

the  ground  of  Mace.  23  h,  that  occasionally  statements  (Jer.  Sot.  ix.  14 ;  Sot.  48  h ; 

it  was  identified  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Sanh.  1 1  a),  that  alter  the  cessation 

But  carefully  read,  neither  this  passage,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Bath-Qol  took  fiUs 

DOT  the  oth«r»  in  which  the  same  xnis-  plaeo. 
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BOOK  Ohori  was  aee<mipanied  by  ths  Voice  from  Emwen.  Even  on  thiB 
H  ground,  therefore,  it  could  not  have  been  the  Rabbinic  Bath-Qol. 
'  But,  further,  this  *  Daughter-Voice '  was  regarded  rather  as  the  echo  of, 
than  as  the  Voice  of  God  itself  ^  (Toseph.  Sanh.  xi.  1).  The  occasions 
on  which  this  '  Daughter-Voice '  was  supposed  to  have  been  heard  are 
80  various,  and  sometimes  so  shocking,  both  to  common  and  to  moral 
sense,  that  a  comparison  with  the  Oospels  is  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
And  here  it  also  deserves  notice,  that  references  to  this  BtUhnQot 
increase  the  farther  we  remove  firom  the  age  of  Christ.* 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  consideration  of  the  statement^ 

that  among  the  Jews  the  Holy  Spirit  was  presented  under  the  symbol 

of  a  dove.    It  is  admitted,  that  there  is  no  support  for  this  idea 

either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  writings  of  Fhilo  (LUcke^ 

Evang.  Joh.  i.  pp.  425,  426) ;  that,  indeed,  such  animal  STmbolism  €i 

the  Divine  is  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament.     But  all  the  more 

confident  appeal  is  made  to  Rabbinic  writings.    The  suggestion  was, 

•NoT.Tflrt.   apparently,  first  made  by  WeUtein^    It  is  dwelt  upon  with  much 

^'  confidence  by  OfrSrer^  and  others,  as  evidence  of  the  mythical  origin 

».Tnhrh. dm  of  the  Gospels ;  ^  it  is  repeated  by  WunschSj  and  ev)en  reproduced  by 

. 'i^ToLU.  ^^^j^  y^Y^Q^  }^  ^Qj  known  the  real  state  of  matters,  would  not 


*  Comp.  on  the  sabject  Pinner  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  tractate  Beiakhoth. 

*  In  iJie  Taigom  Onkelos  it  is  not  at 
aU  mentioned.  In  the  Targnm  Psendo- 
Jon.  it  oocors  four  times  (Gen.  xzzviii 
26;  Namb.  xxi  6;  Dent,  zxviii.  15; 
xxxiv  5),  and  four  times  in  the  Taigom 
on  the  Hagiographa  (twioe  in  Bcclesiastes, 
once  in  Lamentations,  and  once  in 
Esther).  In  Mechilta  and  Siphra  it  does 
not  occur  at  all,  and  in  Siphr6  only  once, 
in  the  absnrd  legend  that  the  Bath-Qol 
was  heard  a  distance  of  twelve  times 
twelve  miles  proclaiming  the  death  of 
Moses  (ed.  IMidmann^  p.  149  b)  In  the 
Mishnah  it  is  only  twice  mentioned  (Yeb. 
zvi  6,  where  the  sound  of  a  Bath-Qol  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  attestation  of  a 
man's  death  to  enable  his  wife  to  many 
again ;  and  in  Abhoth  vi.  2,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  language 
otherwise  than  figuratively)  In  the  Jem- 
salem  Talmud  the  Bath-Qol  is  referred 
to  twenty  times,  and  in  the  Babylon 
Talmud  sixty-nine  times  Sometimes  the 
fiath-Qol  gives  sentence  in  favour  of  a 
popular  Biabbi,  sometimes  it  attempts  to 
decide  controversies,  or  bears  witness; 
or  else  it  is  said  every  day  to  proclaim : 
fiaoh  mn  one's  daughter  la  destinod  €qc 


snoh  an  one  (Moed  Kat  18  h;  Sot  i«; 
Sanh.  22  a).  OcoasionaHy  it  ntten 
curious  or  pro&ne  interpretatioDs  of 
Scripture  (as  in  Toma  22  b ;  Sot  10  ft), 
or  silly  l^ends,  as  in  regard  to  tiie 
insect  Fathuh  which  was  to  torture  Titus 
(Gitt.  56  b),  or  as  warning  against  a  place 
where  a  hatchet  had  &llen  into  the 
water,  descending  for  seven  years  without 
reaching  the  bottom.  Indeed,  so  strong 
became  the  feeling  against  this  super- 
stition,  that  the  more  rational  Rabbis 
protested  againstany  appeal  to  the  Bath- 
Qol  (Baba  Metsia  59  ft). 

'  The  force  of  OJriret'i  attacks  apoa 
the  Gospels  lies  in  his  onmolative  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  individual 
miraculous  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
are  based  upon  Jewish  notions.  It  iM, 
therefore,  necessary  to  o-«^««iwi>  q^^  of 
them  separately,  and  such  ^'^minntlfm, 
if  careful  and  oonsdentions,  ahowa  that 
his  quotations  are  often  unlrastworthy, 
and  his  conclusions  fallaoieB.  None  the 
less  taking  are  they  to  thooe  who  ai« 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  i^^Mnio 
literature.  Wiimeke*9  Talmudio  and 
Midrashio  Notes  on  the  N.T.  (Gdtfeiimii, 
1878)  aie  also  too  often  mialeiMlii^. 
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have  lent  their  authority  to  it.     Of  the  two  passages  by  which  this     CHAP, 
strange  hypothesis  is  supported,  that  in  the  Targum  on  Cant.  ii.  12       xn 
may  at  once  be  dismissed,  as  dating  considerably  alEfcer  the  close  of  ' — ^"^ 
the  Talmud.     There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  one  passage  in  the 
Talmud,*  which  is  generally  thus  quoted  :  ^  The  Spirit  of  Qoi  moved  *Ohaff.iic 


on  the  face  of  the  waters,  like  a  dove.'^    That  this  quotation  is  ^ 
incomplete,  omitting  the  most  important  part,  is  only  a  light  charge  ohriat*  l 
against  it.     For,  if  fully  made,  it  would  only  the  more  clearly  be  ^ 
seen  to  be  inapplicable.    The  passage   (Chag.  15  a)  treats  of  the 
supposed  distance  between  '  the  upper  and  the  lower  waters,'  which 
is  stated  to  amount  to  only  three  fingerbreadths.     This  is  proved 
by  a  reference  to  Gen.  i.  2,  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  brood 
over  the  face  of  the  waters,  ^  just  as  a  dove  broodeth  over  her  young 
without   touching  them.'     It  will  be   noticed,  that  the   comparison 
is  not  between  the  Spirit  and  the  dove,  but  between  the  closeness  with 
which  a  dove  broods  over  her  young  without  touching  them,  and 
the  supposed  proximity  of  the  Spirit  to  the  lower  waters  without 
touching  them.^     But,  if  any  doubt  could  still  exist,  it  would  be 
removed  by  the  fact  that  in  a  parallel  passage,^  the  expression  used  •  Ber.  b.  » 
is  not  '  dove,'  but  '  that  bird.'     Thus   much  for  this  oft-misquoted 
passage.     But  we  go  farther,  and  assert,  that  the  dove  was  not  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  of  Israel.     As  such  it  is  so 
universally  adopted  as  to  have  become  almost  historical.^    If,  there-  «0(Nnp.the, 
fore.  Rabbinic  illustration  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  inSoiuin 
visible  appearance  of  a  dove  must  be  sought  for,  it  would  lie  in  the  sooffLift*" 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  ideal  typical  Israelite,  the  Repre-  Ber.  a.  nl 
sentative  of  His  People.  fb.  it.  7?Lid 


The  lengthened  details,  which  have  been  necessary  for  the  exposure  Mgw 
of  the  mythical  theory,  will  not  have  been  without  use,  if  they  carry 
to  the  mind  the  conviction  that  this  history  had  no  basis  in  existing 
Jewish  belief.  Its  origin  cannot,  therefore,  be  rationally  accounted 
for— except  by  the  answer  which  Jesus,  when  He  came  to  Jordan, 
gave  to  that  grand  fundamental  question:  'The  Baptism  of  John^ 
whence  was  it  ?    From  Heaven,  or  of  men  ? '  *  •bl  lont 

xxtSf 

I  The  saying  in  Chag.  16  a  is  of  Ben  coarsely  satirised  in  the  Tklmud.    Babbi 

iSbfRo,  who  is  described  hi  Babbinicliteia-  Low  (Lebensalter,  p.  6S)  suggests  that 

tore  as  tainted  with  Christian  views,  and  in  Ben  Soma's  figure  of  the  oove  there 

whose   belief  in  the  possibnity  of  the  may  have  been  a  Christian  reminifloeDoe. 
vapematnxal  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  so 
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m  "un  mi^niwy  kvio  hjik  n"3pn  ^  inning  kvio  nniw^  DipD  ^d 

D^ainaa  «6^bidi  o^K^nn  ^wen  nninn  niro 

*  In  every  passage  of  Scripture  where  thoa  findest  the  Majesty  of  Gk>d,  thou  also 
findest  close  by  His  Condescension  (Humility).  So  it  is  ¥nritten  down  in  the  Law 
[Dent.  z.  17,  followed  by  verse  18],  repeated  in  the  Prophets  [Is.  IviL  16],  and 
reiterated  in  the  Hagiogiapha  [Ps.  IzviiL  4,  followed  by  vene  6].*— Mxgill.  31 «. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JEBU8. 
(St  Matt  iy.  Ull ;  St  Mark  L  12,  13;  St  Lake  iy.  1-18.) 

The  proclamation  and  inangoration  of  the  '  Eongdom  of  Heaven '  at  OHAP. 
such  a  time,  and  under  such  circnmstanoes,  was  one  of  the  great  ^ 
antitheses  of  history.  With  reverence  be  it  said,  it  is  only  God  Who 
would  thus  begin  Bjb  Kingdom.  A  similar,  even  greater  antithesis, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  Ministry  of  Christ.  From  the  Jordan 
to  the  wilderness  with  its  wild  beasts ;  from  the  devout  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Baptist,  the  consecration  and  filial  prayer  of  Jesus,  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  heard  testimony  of  Heaven,  to 
the  utter  forsakenness,  the  felt  want  and  weakness  of  Jesus,  and  the 
assaults  of  the  Devil — no  contrast  more  startling  could  be  conceived. 
And  yet,  as  we  think  of  it,  what  followed  upon  the  Baptism,  and  that 
it  so  followed,  was  necessary,  as  regarded  the  Person  of  Jesus,  His 
Work,  and  that  which  was  to  result  from  it. 

Psychologically,  and  as  regarded  the  Work  of  Jesus,  even  reverent 
negative  Critics^  have  perceived  its  higher  need.  That  at  His 
consecration  to  the  Kingship  of  the  Kingdom,  Jesus  should  have 
become  clearly  conscious  of  all  that  it  implied  in  a  world  of  sin ; 
that  the  Divine  method  by  which  that  Kingdom  should  be  esti^ 
blished,  should  have  been  clearly  brought  out,  and  its  reality  tested ; 
and  that  the  King,  as  Representative  and  Founder  of  the  Kingdom, 
should  have  encountered  and  defeated  the  representative,  founder, 
and  holder  of  the  opposite  power,  *  the  prince  of  this  world  * — ^these 
are  thoughts  which  must  arise  in  everyone  who  believes  in  any  Mis- 
sion of  the  Christ.  Yet  this  only  as,  after  the  events,  we  have 
learned  to  know  the  character  of  that  Mission,  not  as  we  might  have 
preconceived  it.     We  can  understand,  how  a  Life  and  Work  such  as 

'  No  other  terms  would  correctly  de-  Strauss,  or  the  picturesqae  inaocoxacieB 

scribe   the  book  of  Keim  to  which  I  of  a  Hausrath,  no  serious  student  need  be 

isp?cially  refer    How  widely  it  differs,  not  told     Perhaps  on  that  ground  it  is  on^ 

only  from  the  superficial  trivialities  of  a  the  more  dangerous. 
R^nan,  but  from  the  stale  aigumenta  of 
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BOOK     tliat  of  JesoB,  would  commence  with  '  the  Temptation/  but  none  other 

in       than  ELis.     Judaism  never  conceived  such  an  idea ;  because  it  never 

"'"■"^  conceived  a  Messiah  like  Jesus.     It  is  quite  true  that  long  previous 

Biblical  teaching,  and  even  the  psychological  necessity  of  the  case, 

must  have  pointed  to  temptation  and  victory  as  the  condition  of 

spiritual  greatness.     It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  in  a  world 

hostile  to  Qod,  nor  yet  in  man,  whose  conscious  choice  determines  his 

position.      No  crown  of  victory  without  previous  contest,  and  that 

proportionately  to  its  brightness^  no  moral  ideal  without  personal 

attainment  and  probation.    The  patriarchs  had  been  tried  and  proved ; 

80  had  Moses,  and  all  the  heroes  of  faith  in  Israel.     And  Rabbinic 

legend,  enlarging  upon  the  Biblical  narratives,  has  much  to  tell  of  the 

original  envy  of  the  Angels ;  of  the  assaults  of  Satan  upon  Abraham, 

when  about  to  offer  up  Isaac ;  of  attempted  resistance  by  the  Angels 

to  Israel's  reception  of  the  Law ;  and  of  the  final  vain  endeavour  of 

Satan  to  take  away  the  soul  of  Moses.'     Foolish,  repulsive,  and  even 

blasphemous  as  some  of  these  legends  are,  thus  much  at  least  clearly 

stood  out,  that  spiritual  trials  must  precede  spiritual  elevation.      In 

their  own  language :  '  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  does  not 

elevate  a  man  to  dignity  till  He  has  first  tried  and  searched  him  •  and 

Bwnidb.  B.  if  lie  gtands  in  temptation,  then  He  raises  him  to  dignity.*  • 

r.*p!  63^^'  Thus  far  as  regards  man.     But  in  reference  to  the  Messiah  there 

•om  boumn  ^  ^^*  *  ^^^  ^^  ^^J  temptation  or  assault  by  Satan.      It  is  of  such 

importance  to  mark  this  clearly  at  the  outset  of  this  wonderful  history, 

that  proof  must  be  offered  even  at  this  stage.      In  whatever  manner 

negative  critics  may  seek  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Christ's 

Temptation  at  the  commencement  of  His  Ministry,  it  cannot  have 

been  derived  from  Jewish  legend.      The  '  mythical '  interpretation 

of  the  Gospel-narratives  breaks  down  in  this  almost  more  manifestly 

than  in  any  other  instance.'     So  far  from  any  idea  obtaining  that 

Satan  was  to  assault  the  Messiah,  in  a  well-known  passage,  which 

Yattut  on    j^^  j^^j^  previously  quoted,^    the  Arch-enemy  is   represented  as 

t)LiLp.M    overwhelmed  and  fdKng  on  his  face  at  sight  of  Him,  and  owning 

•  On  the  temptatioiis  of  Abraham  see  daily  the  truly  horrible  story  of  the  death 
Book  of  Jubilees,  oh.  zyii.;  Sanh.  89  d  of  Moses  in  Debar  B.  11  (ed.  Warsh. 
(and  differently  but  not  less  blasphemously  iii.  p.  22  a  and  &).  But  I  am  not  aware 
in  Pirk6  de  R.  EUes.  81);  PirkA  de  R.  of  any  temptation  of  Moses  by  Satan. 
Biles.  26,  81, 82  (where  also  about  Satan's  *  Thus  Qfr&rer  can  only  hope  that 
temptation  of  Sarah,  who  dies  in  con-  some  Jewish  parallelism  may  yet  be  dis- 
■equence  of  his  tidings);  Ab.  de  R.  N.  covered  (I);  while  Keim  Bu^'gests,  of 
88 ;  Ber.  R.  82, 66 ;  Yalkut,  i.  c.  98,  p.  28  ft ;  course  without  a  tittle  of  evidence,  ad- 
and  Tanchuma,  where  the  story  is  related  ditions  by  the  early  Jewish  Christians, 
with  most  repulsive  details.  As  to  Hoses,  But  whence  and  why  these  ima^^inaiy  ad- 
tie  for  example  fihabb.  88  a ;  and  espe-  ditioni  f 
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hdn  complete  defeat.^  On  another  point  in  this  history  we  find  thib  OHAP. 
same  inversion  of  thonght  current  in  Jewish  legend.  In  the  Com-  I 
mentary  just  referred  to/  the  placing  of  Messiah  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Temple,  so  far  from  being  of  Satanic  temptation,  is  said  to  mark 
the  hour  of  deliverance,  of  Messianic  proclamation,  and  of  Qentile 
voluntary  submission.  ^  Our  Babbis  give  this  tradition  :  In  the  hour 
when  King  Messiah  cometh,  He  standeth  upon  the  roof  of  the  SatiO^ 
tuary,  and  proclaims  to  Israel,  saying,  Ye  poor  (suffering),  the  time 
of  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.  And  if  ye  believe^  rejoice  in  My 
Light,  which  is  risen  upon  you.  .  .  .  Is.  bt.  1  .  .  .  upon  you  only 
...  Is.  be.  2.  ...  In  that  hour  will  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  Hlia 
Name,  make  the  Light  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Israel  to  shine  forth ; 
and  all  shall  come  to  the  light  of  the  Eong  Messiah  and  of  Israel, 
as  it  is  written  .  .  .  Is.  Iz.  3.  .  .  .  And  they  shall  come  and  liek 
the  dust  from  under  the  feet  of  the  King  Messiah,  as  it  is  written.  Is. 
xlix.  23.  .  .  .  And  all  shall  come  and  fall  on  their  faces  before 
Messiah  and  before  Israel,  and  say,  We  will  be  servants  to  Him  and 
to  Israel.  And  every  one  in  Israel  shall  have  2,800  servants,^  as  it 
is  written,  Zech.  viii.  23.'  One  more  quotation  from  the  BOinib 
Commentary :  *  *  In  that  hour,  the  Holy  (hie,  blessed  be  His  Name,  J,";£^^„ 
exalts  the  Messiah  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  spreads  over  Him  tiMrdowa 
of  the  splendour  of  His  glory  because  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
because  of  the  wicked  Persians.  They  say  to  Him,  Ephraim,  Messiah, 
our  Righteousness,  execute  judgment  upon  them,  and  do  to  them 
what  Thy  soul  desireth.' 

In  another  respect  these  quotations  are  important.  They  shoTy* 
that  such  ideas  were,  indeed,  present  to  the  Jewish  mind,  but  in  a 
sense  opposite  to  the  Gk>spel-narratives.  In  other  words,  they  were 
regarded  as  the  rightful  manifestation  of  Messiah's  dignity ;  whereas 
in  the  Evangelic  record  they  are  presented  as  the  suggestions  of 
Satan,  and  the  Temptation  of  Christ.  Thus  the  Messiah  of  Judaism 
is  the  Anti-Christ  of  the  Qospels.  But  if  the  narrative  cannot  be 
traced  to  Rabbinic  legend,  may  it  not  be  an  adaptation  of  Aa  Old 
Testament  narrative,  such  as  the  account  of  the  forty  days'  fast  of 
Moses  on  the  mount,  or  of  Elijah  in  the  wilderness  ?  Viewing  the 
Old  Testament  in  its  unity,  and  the  Messiah  as  the  apex  in  the 
column  of   its  history,   we  admit — or  rather,  we  must  expect-^ 

■  Keim  ( Jesu  von  Naz.  i  h,  p.  564)  '  The  nomber  is  thus  reached :  as  there 

■eeniB  not  to  have  pemsed  the  whole  are  i^r^n^  nations,  and  ^^n  of  each  are  to 

passage,  and,  qnoting^it  at  seoond-hand,  take  hold  on  each  of  the  four  comen  of 

has  misapplied  it.    The  passage  (Yalkat  a  Jew's  garmenti  we  have  70xlOx4« 

on  Is.  Ix.  1;  has  been  given  beilore.  8,800. 
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BOOK  throughont  points  of  correspondence  between  Moses,  Elijah,  and  the 
^  Messiah.  In  fact,  these  may  be  described  as  marking  the  three 
'  ~*  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Covenant.  Moses  was  its  giver,  Elijah 
its  restorer,  the  Messiah  its  renewer  and  perfecter.  And  as  such  they 
all  had,  in  a  sense,  a  similar  outward  consecration  for  their  work. 
But  that  neither  Moses  nor  Elijah  was  assailed  by  the  Devil,  consti- 
tates  not  the  only,  though  a  vital,  difference  between  the  fast  of  Moses 
and  Elijah,  and  that  of  Jesus.  Moses  fasted  in  the  middle,  Elijah  at 
the  end,  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry.  Moses  fasted  in 
the  Presence  of  Gk)d ; '  Elijah  alone ;  Jesus  assaulted  by  the  Devil. 
Moses  had  been  called  up  by  Gk)d;  Elijah  had  gone  forth  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  own  spirit ;  Jesus  was  driven  by  the  Spirit.  Moses 
fidled  after  his  forty  days'  fast,  when  in  indignation  he  cast  the  Tables 
of  the  Law  from  him ;  Elijah  failed  before  his  forty  days'  fast ;  Jesus 
was  assailed  for  forty  days  and  endured  the  trial.  Moses  was 
angry  against  Israel ;  EHjeJi  despaired  of  Israel ;  Jesus  overcame  for 
Israel. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  to  each  the  trial  came  not  only  in  his 
human,  but  in  his  representative  capacity — as  giver,  restorer,  or 
perfecter  of  the  Covenant.  When  Moses  and  Elijah  failed,  it  was 
not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  giving  or  restoring  the  Covenant. 
And  when  Jesus  conquered,  it  was  not  only  as  the  Unfallen  and 
Perfect  Man,  but  as  the  Messiah.  His  Temptation  and  Victory  have 
therefore  a  twofold  aspect :  the  general  human,  and  the  Messianic, 
and  these  two  are  closely  connected.  Hence  we  draw  also  this  happy 
inference:  in  whatever  Jesus  overcame,  we  can  overcome.  Each 
victory  which  He  has  gained  secures  its  fruits  for  us  who  are  His 
disciples  (and  this  alike  objectively  and  subjectively).  We  walk  in 
His  foot-prints ;  we  can  ascend  by  the  rock-hewn  steps  which  His 
Agony  has  cut.  He  is  the  Perfect  Man;  and  as  each  temptation 
marks  a  human  assault  (assault  on  humanity),  so  it  also  marks  a 
human  victory  (of  humanity).  But  He  is  also  the  Messiah;  and 
alike  the  assault  and  the  victory  were  of  the  Messiah.  Thus,  each 
victory  of  humanity  becomes  a  victory  fw  humanity ;  and  so  is  ful« 
filled,  in  this  respect  also,  that  ancient  hymn  of  royal  victory,  '  Thou 
hast  ascended  on  high ;  Thou  hast  led  captivity  captive ;  Ihou  hast 
received  gifts  for  men ;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that  Jehovah  God 

PikizTitt.    might  dwell  among  them.'  •  * 

*  The  Babbifl  haye  it,  that  %  man  most     the  Mount  he  lived  of  <  the  bread  of  the 
accommodate  himself  to  the  ways  of  the      lorah  *  (Shem.  B.  47). 
place  where  he  is.    When  Moses  was  oo        *  The  quotation  in  £ph.  iv.  8  resemble 
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But  even  so,  there  are  other  considerationB  neoessarily  preliminary     ohaf. 
to  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  important  parts  in  the  life  of  Christ.         1 
They  concern  these  two  questions,  so  closely  connected  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  kept  quite  apart :  Is  the  Evangelic  narrative  to  be  re-  ^ 
garded  as  the  account  of  a  real  and  outwcvrd  event  ?  And  if  so,  how 
was  it  possible— or,  in  what  sense  can  it  be  asserted — ^that  Jeens 
Christ,  set  before  us  as  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  was  '  tempted  of  the  Devil  *  ? 
All  subsidiary  questions  run  up  into  these  two. 

As  regards  the  reality  and  ovJtwwrdnese  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus, 
several  suggestions  may  be  set  aside  as  unnatural,  and  ex  post  facto 
attempts  to  remove  a  felt  di£Sculty.  BenavCs  frivolous  conceit 
scarcely  deserves  serious  notice,  that  Jesus  went  into  the  wilderness 
in  order  to  imitate  the  Baptist  and  others,  since  such  solitude  was  at 
the  time  regarded  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  great  things.  We 
equally  dismiss  as  more  reverent,  but  not  better  grounded,  such  sug- 
gestions as  that  an  interview  there  with  the  deputies  of  the  SanhedriUi 
or  with  a  Priest,  or  with  a  Pharisee,  formed  the  historical  basis  of  the 
Satanic  Temptation ;  or  that  it  was  a  vision,  a  dream,  the  reflection 
of  the  ideas  of  the  time ;  or  that  it  was  a  parabolic  form  in  which 
Jesus  afterwards  presented  to  His  disciples  His  conception  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  how  they  were  to  preach  it.^  Of  all  such  explanations 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  narrative  does  not  warrant  them,  and  that 
they  would  probably  never  have  been  suggested,  if  their  authors  had 
been  able  simply  to  accept  the  Evangelic  history.  But  if  so  it 
would  have  been  both  better  and  wiser  whoUy  to  reject  (as  some  have 
done)  the  authenticity  of  this,  as  of  the  whole  early  history  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  rather  than  transform  what,  if  true,  is  so  unspeakably 
grand  into  a  series  of  modem  platitudes.  And  yet  (as  Keim  has  felt) 
it  seems  impossible  to  deny,  that  such  a  transaction  at  the  beginning 
of  Christ's  Messianic  Ministry  is  not  only  credible,  but  almost  a 
necessity ;  and  that  such  a  transaction  must  have  assumed  the  form 
of  a  contest  with  Satan.  Besides,  throughout  the  Gospels  there  is  not 
only  allusion  to  this  first  great  conflict  (so  that  it  does  not  belong  only  to 
the  early  history  of  Christ's  Life),  but  constant  reference  to  the  power 
of  Satan  in  the  world,  as  a  kingdom  exposed  to  that  of  Qod,  and  of 
which  the  Devil  is  the  king.*  And  the  reality  of  such  a  kingdom  of 
evil  no  earnest  mind  would  call  in  question,  nor  would  it  pronounce  d 

the    rendering    of    the    Targom    (see  vidoal  ¥nriter8  who  have  broached  these 

DelUuek^  Oomm.  <i.  d.  Psalter,  v61.  L  p.  and  other  equaUy  antenable  hypotheeee. 

5(^).  '  The  former  notably  in  8t  Matt  zii. 

>  We  lefiain  from  naming  the  indi-  25-28;  St.  Luke  zi  ]#  Ac   Theimportof 
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priori  against  Qie  personality  of  its  king.  Reasoning  d  priori^  its 
credibility  rests  on  the  same  kind  of,  only,  perhaps,  on  more  generally 
patent,  evidence  as  that  of  the  beneficent  Author  of  all  Grood,  ^  that 
— ^with  reverence  be  it  said — we  have,  apart  from  Holy  Scripture,  and, 
as  regards  one  branch  of  the  argument,  as  much  evidence  for  believing 
in  a  personal  Satan,  as  in  a  Personal  God.  Holding,  therefore,  by  the 
reality  of  this  trMisaotion,  and  finding  it  equally  impossible  to  trace  it 
to  Jewish  legend,  or  to  explain  it  by  the  coarse  hypothesis  of  misunder- 
standing, exaggeration,  and  the  like,  this  one  question  arises :  Might 
it  not  have  been  a  purely  inward  transaction, — or  does  the  narrative 
present  an  account  of  what  was  objectively  real  ? 

At  the  outset,  it  is  only  truthful  to  state,  that  the  distinction  does 
not  seem  of  quite  so  vital  importance  as  it  has  appeared  to  some, 
who  have  used  in  regard  to  it  the  strongest  language.'  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  narrative,  if  naturally 
interpreted,  suggests  an  outward  and  real  event,  not  an  inward  trans- 
aption ; '  that  there  is  no  other  instance  of  ecstatic  state  or  of  vision 
recorded  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  that  (as  Bishop  EUicott  has  shown),' 
the  special  expressions  used  are  all  in  accordance  with  the  natural  view. 
To  this  we  add,  that  some  of  the  objections  raised — notably  that 
of  the  impossibility  of  showing  from  one  spot  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
^orld — cannot  bear  close  investigation.  For,  no  rational  interpretation 
would  insist  on  the  absolute  literality  of  this  statement,  any  more  than 
on  that  of  the  survey  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  land  of  Israel  by  Moses 
txxiT.  1-8  from  Pisgah.*  *  All  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  would  be  met  by 
supposing  Jesus  to  have  been  placed  on  a  very  high  mountain,  whence 
south,  the  land  of  Judsea  and  far-off  Edom ;  east,  the  swelling  plains 
towards  Euphrates;  north,  snow-capped  Lebanon;  and  west,  the 
cities  of  Herod,  the  coast  of  the  Gentiles,  and  beyond,  the  wide  sea 
dotted  with  sails,  gave  far-off  prospect  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 
To  His  piercing  gaze  all  their  grandeur  would  seem  to  unroll,  and 
pass  before  Him  like  a  moving  scene,  in  which  the  sparkle  of  beauty 
and  wealth  dazzled  the  eye,  the  sheen  of  arms  glittered  in  the  far 

this,  as   looking  back  upon  the  history  whether   exegetically    or   dogmaticaUy. 

of  the  Temptation,  has  not  always  been  Happily,  they  fall  far  short  of  the  notion 

sufficiently   recognised.     In    regard    to  of  any  internal  solicitation  to  sin  in  the 

Satan  and  his  power  many  passages  will  case  of  Jesus,  which  Bishop  Ellicott  so 

occur  to  the  reader,  such  as  St.  Matt.  vi.  justly  denounces  in  strongest  language. 
13  ;  xii.  22  ;  xui.  19,  25,  30  ;  xxvi.  41 ;  St.  «  U.  s.  p.  110,  note  2. 

Luke  X.  18  ;  xxii.  3,  28,  31 ;  St.  John  viii.  *  According  to  Siphr6  (od.  Friedmann, 

44 ;  xii.  31  ;  xiii.  27 ;  xiv.  80;  xvi.  11.  p.  149  a  and  b),  God  showed  to  Moses 

1  So  Bishop  KlUeott^  Histor.  Lectures,  Israel  in  its  happiness,  wars,  and  misfor- 

p.  111.  tunes  ;  the  whole  world  from  the  Day  of 

f  Profewor  Godet's  views  on  this  sub-  Creation  to  that   of  the  Resurrection; 

Joct   are    very    far   from    satisfactory,  Paradise,  and  Gehenna. 
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distance,  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  the  hum  of  busy  cities,  and  the     OHAP 
sound  of  many  voices  fell  on  the  ear  like  the  far-off  rush  of  the  sea,         I 
while  the  restful  harmony  of  thought,  or  the  musip  of  art,  held  and  '~ 
bewitcjied  the  senses — and  all  seemed  to  pour  forth  its  fulness  in 
tribute  of  homage  at  His  feet  in  Whom  all  is  perfect,  and  to  Whom 
all  belongs. 

But  in  saying  this  we  have  already  indicated  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  boundary-line  between  the  outward  and  the  inward  must 
have  been  both  narrow  and  faint.  Indeed,  with  Christ  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  to  have  existed  at  such  a  moment.  The  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  must  have  been  open  before  Him  like  a  map  unrolling. 
Shall  we  venture  to  say  that  such  a  vision  was  only  inward,  and  not 
outwardly  and  objectiyely  real  ?  In  truth  we  are  using  terms  which 
have  no  application  to  Christ.  If  we  may  venture  once  more  to  speak 
in  this  wise  of  the  Divine  Being :  With  Him  what  we  view  as  the 
opposite  poles  of  subjective  and  objective  are  absolutely  one.  To  go 
a  step  further :  many  even  of  our  temptations  are  only  (contrastedly) 
inward,  for  these  two  reasons,  that  they  have  their  basis  or  else  their 
point  of  contact  within  us,  and  that  from  the  limitations  of  our  bodily 
condition  we  do  not  see  the  enemy,  nor  can  take  active  part  in  the 
scene  around.  But  in  both  respects  it  was  not  so  with  the  Christ. 
Jf  this  be  so,  the  whole  question  seems  almost  irrelevant,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  outward  and  mwa/rd  inapplicable  to  the  present  case.  Gr 
rather,  we  must  keep  by  these  two  landmarks :  First,  it  was  not  in- 
ward in  the  sense  of  being  merely  subjective ;  but  it  was  all  real — a 
real  assault  by  a  real  Satan,  really  under  these  three  forms,  and  it  con- 
stituted a  real  Temptation  to  Christ.  Secondly,  it  was  not  merely 
outward  in  the  sense  of  being  only  a  present  assault  by  Satan ;  but  it 
must  have  reached  beyond  the  outward  into  the  inward,  and  have  had 
for  its  further  object  that  of  influencing  the  future  Work  of  Christ,  as 
it  stood  out  before  His  Mind. 

A  still  more  difficult  and  solemn  question  is  this  :  In  what  respect 
could  Jesus  Christ,  the  Perfect  Sinless  Man,  the  Son  of  God,  have 
been  tempted  of  the  Devil  ?  That  He  was  so  tempted  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  this  narrative,  confirmed  throughout  His  after-life,  and 
laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  teaching  and  faith  of  the 
Church.'  On  the  other  hand,  temptation  without  the  inward  corre-  •  Hebp.  iv. 
spondence  of  existent  sin  is  not  only  unthinkable,  so  far  as  man  is 
concerned,^  but  temptation  without  the  possibility  of  sin  seems  unreal  bgt  Jamei 
—a  kind  of  Docetism.'     Yet  the  very  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  in  **  ^* 

>  The  heresy  which  representB  the  Body  of  Chnit  as  only  apparent,  not  real 


i 
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BOOK     which  Christ's  eqoaliiy  with  us  as  regards  all  temptation  is  expressed, 

in        also  emphatically  excepts  from  it  this  one  particular,  nn,*  not  only  in 

"*"*■]       the  sense  that  Christ  actadly  did  not  sin,  nor  merely  in  this,  that 

^st.  Jam«    <  onr  concupiscence   ^  had  no  part  m  His  temptations,  but  emphati' 

cally  in  this  also,  that  the  notion  of  sin  has  to  be  wholly  excluded 

from  our  thoughts  of  Christ's  temptations.^ 

To  obtain,  if  we  can,  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  subject,  two 
points  must  be  kept  in  view.      Christ's  was  real,  though  unftllen 
Human  Nature  ;  and  Christ's  Human  was  in  inseparable  union  with 
His  Divine  Nature.   We  are  not  attempting  to  explain  these  mysteries, 
nor  at  present  to  vindicate  them ;  we  are  only  arguing  from  tiie 
standpoint  of  the  Grospels  and  of  Apostolic  teaching,  which  proceeds 
on  these  premisses — and  proceeding  on  them,  we  are  trying  to  under- 
stand the  Temptation  of  Christ.     Now  it  is  dear,  that  human  nature, 
that  of  Adam  before  his  fall,  was  created  both  sinless  and  peccable. 
If  Christ's  Human  Nature  was  not  like  ours,  but,  morally,  like  thali 
of  Adam  before  his  fall,  then  must  it  likewise  have  been  both  sinless 
and  in  itself  peccable.     We  say,  in  itself — for  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  statement  that  human  nature,  as  Adam  and 
Christ  had  it,  was  capable  of  sinning,  and  this  other,  that  Christ  was 
peccable.     From  the  latter  the  Christian  mind  instinctively  recoils, 
even  as  it  is  metaphysically  impossible  to  imagine  the  Son  of  God 
peccable.     Jesus  voluntarily  took  upon  Himself  human  nature  with 
all  its  infirmities  and  weaknesses — but  without  the  moral  taint  of  the 
Fall :  without  sin.     It  was  human  nature,  in  itself  capable  of  sinning, 
but  not  having  sinned.     If  He  was  absolutely  sinless.  He  must  have 
been  unfallen.   The  position  of  the  first  Adam  was  that  of  being  capable 
of  not  sinning,  not  that  of  being  incapable  of  sinning.     The  Second 
Adam  also  had  a  Nature  capable  of  not  sinning,  but  not  incapable  of 
sinning.     This  explains  the  possibility  of '  temptation '  or  assault  upon 
Him,  just  as  Adam  could  be  tempted  before  there  was  in  him  any  in- 
ward consensvs  to  it.*    The  first  Adam  would  have  been  '  perfected ' — 
or  passed  from  the  capability  of  not  sinning  to  the  incapability  of  sin- 
ning— by  obedience.   That  *  obedience  * — or  absolute  submission  to  the 
Will  of  God — was  the  grand  outstanding  characteristic  of  Christ's  work; 

'  Gomp.  Riehm^  Lehrbegr.  d.  Hebr.  Br.  stood  on  the  same  level  with  ds  in  regazd 

p.   363.    But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  to  all  temptations  have  been  exempt  from 

views  which  this  learned  theologian  ex-  sin  ? 

presses.    Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  *  The  latter  was  already  sin.  Yet'temp> 

does  not  meet   the    real  difficulties    of  tation '  meaas  more  than  mere  '  assaall' 

the  question ;    on    the  contrary,  rather  There  may  be  conditional  mental  i 


aggravates  them.    They  lie  in  this :  How      without  moral  o<m9gnmu — and  so  tempta- 
oould  One  Who  (according  to  Riehm)      tion  without  sin.    See  p.  801,  noU, 
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bat  it  was  so,  because  He  was  not  only  the  Unsiiming,  Unfallen  Man,  OHAP. 
but  also  the  Son  of  God.  Because  God  was  His  Father,  therefore  He  ^ 
must  be  about  His  Business,  which  was  to  do  the  Will  of  His  Father. 
With  a  peccable  Human  Nature  He  was  impeccable  ;  not  because  He 
obeyed,  but  being  impeccable  He  so  obeyed,  because  ELis  Human  was 
inseparably  connected  with  His  Divine  Nature.  To  keep  this  Union 
of  the  two  Natures  out  of  view  would  be  Nestorianism.'  To  sum  up  : 
The  Second  Adam,  morally  unfallen,  though  voluntarily  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  of  our  Nature,  was,  with  a  peccable  Human  Nature, 
absolutely  impeccable  as  being  also  the  Son  of  God — a  peccable 
Nature,  yet  an  impeccable  Person :  the  God-Man,  '  tempted  in  re- 
gard to  all  (things)  in  like  manner  (as  we),  without  (excepting)  sin.' 

All  this  sounds,  after  all,  like  the  stanmiering  of  Divine  words 
by  a  babe,  and  yet  it  may  in  some  measure  help  us  to  understand  the 
character  of  Christ's  first  great  Temptation. 

Before  proceeding,  a  few  sentences  are  required  in  explanation  of 
seeming  differences  in  the  Evangelic  narration  of  the  event.  The 
historical  part  of  St.  John's  Gospel  begins  after  the  Temptation — that 
is,  with  the  actual  Ministry  of  Christ ;  since  it  was  not  within  the 
purport  of  that  work  to  detail  the  earlier  history.  That  had  been 
sufficiently  done  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Impartial  and  serious 
critics  will  admit  that  these  are  in  accord.  For,  if  St.  Mark  only 
summarises,  in  his  own  brief  manner,  he  supplies  the  two-fold  notice 
that  Jesus  was  '  driven '  into  the  wilderness,  '  and  was  with  the  wild 
beasts,'  which  is  in  fullest  internal  agreement  with  the  detailed  nar- 
ratives of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  The  only  noteworthy  difference 
between  these  two  is,  that  St.  Matthew  places  the  Temple-temptation 
before  that  of  the  world-kingdom,  while  St.  Luke  inverts  this  order, 
probably  because  his  narrative  was  primarily  intended  for  Gentile 
readers,  to  whose  mind  this  might  present  itself  as  to  them  the  true 
gradatioA  of  temptation.  Tq  St.  Matthew  we  owe  the  notice,  that 
after  the  Temptation  ^  Angels  came  and  ministered '  unto  Jesus ;  to 
St.  Luke,  that  the  Tempter  only  *  departed  from  Him  for  a  season.' 

To  restate  in  order  our  former  conclusions,  Jesus  had  deliberately, 
of  His  own  accord  and  of  set  firm  purpose,  gone  to  be  baptized.  That 
one  grand  outstanding  fact  of  His  early  life,  that  He  must  be  about 
His  Father's  Business,  had  found  its  explanation  when  He  knew  that 
the  Baptist's  cry,  ^  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,'  was  from  God. 

Father's  Business,  then,  was  '  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  and  to  il 

]  The  hcraiy  which  unduly  separated  the  two  l^atqrei. 
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BOOK     He   consecrated  Himself,  so  fulfilling  all  righteousness.      But  His 
in        *  being  about  it '  was  quite  other  than  that  of  any  Israelite,  however 
devout,  who  came  to  Jordan.     It  was  His  consecration,  not  only  to 
the  Kingdom,  but  to  the  Eingship,  in  the  anointing  and  permanent 
possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  His  proclamation  from  beaven. 
That  Kingdom  was  His  Father's  Business ;  its  Kingship,  the  manner 
in  which  He  was  to  be  ^  about  it.'    The  next  step  was  not,  like  the 
first,  voluntary,  and  of  preconceived  purpose.     Jesus  went  to  Jordan ; 
He  was  driven  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness.     Not,  indeed,  in  the 
sense  of  His  being  unwilling  to  go,^  or  having  had  other  purpose, 
such  as  that  of  immediate  return  into  Galilee,  but  in  that  of  not  being 
willing,  of  having  no  will  or  purpose  in  the  matter,  but  being  *  led 
up,'  unconscious  of  its  purpose,  with  irresistible  force,  by  the  Spirit. 
In  that  wilderness  He  had  to  test  what  He  had  learned,  and  to  learn 
what  He  had  tested.     So  would  He  have  full  proof  for  His  Work  of 
the  What — His  Call  and  Kingship ;  so  would  He  see  its  How — ^the 
manner  of  it ;  so,  also,  would,  from  the  outset,  the  final  issne  of  His 
Work  appear. 

Again — banishing  from  our  minds  all  thought  of  sin  in  connection 

tHetjr.iT.i6  with  Christ's  Temptation,*  He  is  presented  to  us  as  the  Second  Adam, 
both  as  regarded  Himself,  and  His  relation  to  man.  In  these  two 
respects,  which,  indeed,  are  one,  He  is  now  to  be  tried.  Like  the  first, 
the  Second  Adam,  sinless,  is  to  be  tempted,  but  under  the  existing 
conditions  of  the  Fall :  in  the  wilderness,  not  in  Eden ;  not  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  good,  but  in  the  pressing  want  of  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  sustenance  of  life,  and  in  the  felt  weakness  consequent 
upon  it.  For  (unlike  the  first)  the  Second  Adam  was,  in  His  Tempta- 
tion, to  be  placed  on  an  absolute  equality  with  us,  except  as  regarded 
sin.  Yet  even  so,  there  must  have  been  some  point  of  inward  con- 
nection to  make  the  outward  assault  a  temptation.  It  is  here  that 
opponents  (such  as  Strauss  and  Keim)  have  strangely  missed  the 
mark,  when  objecting,  either  that  the  forty  days'  fast  was  intrinsically 
unnecessary,  or  that  the  assaults  of  Satan  were  clumsy  suggestions,  in- 
capable of  being  temptations  to  Jesus.  He  is  *  driven '  into  the 
wilderness  by  the  Spirit  to  be  tempted.^     The  history  of  humanity 

'  This  is  evident  even  from  the  terms  seems  to  imply  some  human  shrinking  on 

used  hy  St.   Matthew  {MixBri)  and  St.  His  part — at  least  at  the  outset. 

Luke(^cro).    I  cannot  agree  with  (7<Mf^,  *  The  place  of  the  Temptation  ooiild 

that  Jesus  would  have  heen  inclined  to  not,  of  course,  have  heen  the  traditional 

return  to  Ckililee  and  begin    teaching.  *  Quarantania,*  but  must  have  been  near 

Jesus  had  no  inclination  save  this — to  do  Bethabara.    See  also  StanlepU  Sinai  and 

the  Will  of  His  Father.    And  yet  the  Palestine,  p.  308. 
expression   *  driven'  used  by  St.   Mark 
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is  token  up  anew  at  the  point  where  first  the  kingdom  of  ^tan  was  cp4P. 
founded,  only  nnder  new  conditions.  It  is  not  now  a  choice,  bat  ^  I 
contest,  for  Satan  is  the  prince  of  this  world.  During  the  whole  '  '""^' 
forty  days  of  Christ's  stay  in  the  wilderness  His  Temptation  continued^ 
though  it  only  attained  its  high  point  at  the  last,  when,  after  the  long 
fSa^,  He  felt  the  weariness  and  weakness  of  hunger.  As  fasting  oc- 
cupies but  a  very  subordinate,  we  might  almost  say  a  tolerated,  place 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  and  as,  so  fi^  as  we  know,  He  ezarcised  on 
no  other  occasion  such  ascetic  practices,  we  are  left  to  infer  internal, 
as  well  as  external,  necessity  for  it  in  the  present  instance.  The  fo^ 
mer  is  easily  understood  in  His  pre-pccupation  ;  the  latter  must  hava 
had  for  its  object  to  reduce  Him  to  utmost  outward  weakness,  by  thjd 
depression  of  all  the  vital  powers.  We  regard  it  as  a  psychological 
fact  that,  under  suph  circumstances,  of  all  mental  faculties  the  meniory 
alona  is  active,  indeed,  almost  preternaturaUy  active.  During  the 
preceding  thirty-nine  days  the  plan,  or  rather  the  future,  of  the  Worjc 
to  which  He  hcwi  been  consecrated,  must  have  been  always  before  Him. 
In  this  respect,  then.  He  must  have  been  tempted.  It  is  wholly  im- 
possible that  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to  the  means  by  which  He 
was  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  could  not  have  felt  tempted 
to  adopt  carnal  means,  opposed  to  the  nature  of  that  Kingdom,  and 
to  the  Will  of  God.  The  unchangeable  convictions  which  He  had 
already  attained  must  have  stood  out  before  Him :  that  His  Father'^ 
business  was  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  that  He  was  furnished  to  it,  nofi 
by  outward  weapons,  but  by  the  abiding  Presence  of  the  Spirit; 
above  all,  that  absolute  submission  to  the  Will  of  God  was  the  way  to 
it,  nay,  itself  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  will  be  observed,  that  it  was 
on  these  very  points  tha»t  the  final  attack  of  the  Enemy  was  directed 
in  the  utmost  weakness  of  Jesus.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tempter 
could  not  have  failed  to  assault  Him  with  considerations  which  He 
must  have  felt  to  be  true.  ]3[ow  could  He  hope,  alone,  and  with  sncfc 
principles,  to  stand  against  Israel  ?  He  knew  their  views  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  as,  day  by  day,  the  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  forsaken- 
ness increasingly  gathered  around  Him,  in  His  increasing  faintness 
and  weakness^  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  such  a  task  as  He  had 
undertaken  must  have  grown  upon  Him  with  almost  overwhelming 
power.*  Alternately,  the  temptation  to  despair,  presumption,  or  the 
cutting  short  of  the  contest  in  some  decisive  manner,  must  have 

>  It  was  this  which  woald   make  the  mental  assetmu — without  impljing  any 

*a8saalt '  a  *|^mptation  *  by  vividly  set-  inward  eansensus  to  the  manner  ip  which 

t^  'Mffipe  the  mind  the  reality  and  the  Enemy  propofled  to  hare  them  Mt 

nUionali^    of    tJbyiaie   ooniidenitioD*-*-*  aside. 
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BOOK  presented  itself  to  His  mind,  or  rttther  have  been  presented  to  it  by 
in  the  Tempter. 
' — ^""^^  And  this  was,  indeed,  the  essence  of  His  last  three  great  tempta- 
tions ;  which,  as  the  whole  contest,  resolved  themselves  into  the  one 
question  of  absolate  submission  to  the  Will  of  God,'  which  is  the  sum 
and  sabstanoe  of  all  obedience.  If  He  submitted  to  it,  it  mnst  be 
suffering,  and  only  suffering — ^helpless,  hopeless  suffering  to  the  bitter 
end ;  to  the  extinction  of  life,  in  the  agonies  of  the  Cross,  as  a  male- 
factor ;  denounced,  betrayed,  rejected  by  His  people ;  alone,  in  very 
Gk)d-forsakenness.  And  when  thus  beaten  about  by  temptation,  His 
powers  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  faintness,  all  the  more  vividly 
would  memory  hold  out  the  facts  so  weU  known,  so  keenly  realised  at 
that  moment,  in  the  almost  utter  cessation  of  every  other  mental 
faculty : '  the  scene  lately  enacted  by  the  banks  of  Jordan,  and  the  two 
great  expectations  of  ELis  own  people,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  head 
Israel  from  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple,  and  that  all  kingdoms  of  the 
world  were  to  become  subject  to  Him.  Here,  then,  is  the  inwaid 
basis  of  the  Temptation  of  Christ,  in  which  the  fast  was  not  unneces- 
sary, nor  yet  the  special  assaults  of  the  Enemy  either  ^  clumsy  sug^ 
gestions,'  or  unworthy  of  Jesus. 

He  is  weary  with  the  contest,  &int  with  hunger,  alone  in  that 
wilderness.  His  voice  falls  on  no  sympathising  ear ;  no  voice  reaches 
Him  but  that  of  the  Tempter.  There  is  nothing  bracing,  strengthen- 
ing in  this  featureless,  barren,  stony  wilderness — only  the  picture  of 
desolateness,  hopelessness,  despair.  He  must.  He  will  absolutely 
submit  to  the  Will  of  God.  But  can  this  be  the  Will  of  God  ?  One 
word  of  power,  and  the  scene  would  be  changed.  Let  Hini  despair 
of  all  men,  of  everything — He  can  do  it.  By  His  will  the  Son  of  God 
as  the  Tempter  suggests — not,  however,  calling  thereby  in  question 
His  Sonship,  but  rather  proceeding  on  its  admitted  reality'— can 
change  the  stones  into  bread.  He  can  do  miracles — put  an  end  to 
present  want  and  question,  and,  as  visibly  the  possessor  of  absolute 
miraculous  power,  the  goal  is  reached !  But  this  would  really  have 
been  to  change  the  idea  of  Old  Testament  miracle  into  the  heathen 
conception  of  magic,  which  was  absolute  power  inherent  in  an  indi- 

'  All  the  assaults  of  Satan  were  really  vividly  in  Christ's  memory  at  that  moment* 
directed  against  Christ's  absolute  sab-  that  was  flashed  before  Him  as  in  a  mirror 
mission  to  the  Will  of  God,  which  was  under  the  dazzling  light  of  temptation. 
His  Perfectness.  Hence,  by  every  one  of  ■  Satan's  *  if  *  was  rather  a  taont  than 
these  temptations,  as  (fiptM  says  in  regard  a  doubt  Nor  could  it  have  been  in- 
to the  first,  ^ruttelter  an  Seiner  Vollhrm-  tended  to  call  in  question  His  ability  to 
menhritJ  do  miracles.    Doubt  on  that  point  wovld 

*  1  regard  the  memory  as  affording  the  already  have  been  a  ^^ 
basiB  for  the  Temptation.    What  was  so 
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kl,  without  moral  purpose.     The  moral  purpose — the  grand  moral     OHAP. 
Dse  in  all  that  was  of  God — was  absolute  submission  to  the  Will         I 
od.     His  Spirit  had  driven  Him  into  that  wilderness.     His  cir-  '  ~    ' 
tanoes  were  God-appointed;  and  where  He  so  appoints  them, 
dll  support  us  in  them,  even  as,  in  the  failure  of  bread.  He  sup- 
d  Israel  by  the  manna.*'     And  Jesus  absolutely  submitted  to  sDeatTiu. 
Will  of  Grod  by  continuing  in  His  present  circumstances.    To 
set  Himself  free  from  what  they  implied,  would  have  been  despair 
kI,  and  rebellion.     He  does  more  than  not  succumb :  He  conquers. 
Scriptural  reference  to  a  better  life  upon  the  Word  of  Qod  marks 
than  the  end  of  the  contest ;  it  marks  the  coTiquest  of  Satan, 
merges  on  the  other  side  triumphant,  with  this  expression  of  His 
ed  conviction  of  the  suflSciency  of  Grod. 

b  cannot  be  despair — and  He  cannot  take  up  His  Kingdom  alone, 
e  exercise  of  mere  power !  Absolutely  submitting  to  the  Will 
)d.  He  must,  and  He  can,  absolutely  trust  Him.  But  if  so,  then 
Sm  really  trust  Himself  upon  God,  and  make  experiment— nay 
,  public  demonstration — of  it.  If  it  be  not  despair  of  God,  let 
presumption !  He  will  not  do  the  work  alone !  Then  God-up- 
5,  according  to  His  promise,  let  the  Son  of  God  suddenly,  from 
height,  descend  and  head  His  people,  and  that  not  in  any  profane 
ler,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  Sanctuary,  where  Qod  was  specially 
in  sight  of  incensing  priests  and  worshipping  people.  So  also 
}he  goal  at  once  be  reached. 

"he  Spirit  of  God  had  driven  Jesus  into  the  wilderness ;  the  spirit 
B  Devil  now  carried  Him  to  Jerusalem.  Jesus  stands  on  the  lofty 
icle  of  the  Tower,  or  of  the  Temple-porch,*  presumably  that  on 
li  every  day  a  Priest  was  stationed  to  watch,  as  the  pale  morning 
passed  over  the  hills  of  Judaea  far  off  to  Hebron,  to  announce  it  as 
ignal  for  offering  the  morning  sacrifice.*  If  we  might  indulge  our 
ination,  the  moment  chosen  would  be  just  as  the  Priest  had  quitted 

le  supply  of  the  manna  was  only  where     indeed    there    would    scarcely 

^mplidcation  and  application  of  the  have  been  standing-room.    It  certainly 

d  principle,  that  man  reaUy  lives  formed  the  watch-post  of  the  Priest.  Pos- 

>  Word  of  God.  sibly  it  may  have  been  the  extreme  comer 

cannot  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  of  the  *  wing-like  *  porch,  or  ulam,  whidi 

•p^7ioyrov/fpovwas,as  commentators  led  into  the  Sanctoary.    Thence  a  Priest 

dly  suppose,  the  Tower  at  the  south-  could  easily  have  communicated  with  his 

n  angle  of  the  Temple  Cloisters,  brethren  in  the  court  beneath.     To  this 

the  Royal  (southern)  and  Solomon's  there  is,  however,  the  objection  that  in 

astern)  Porch  met,  and  whence  the  that  case  it  should  have  been  rov  paav.  At 

ito  the  Kedron  Valley  beneath  was  to  p.  244,  the  ordinary  view  of  this  locality 

apendous  depth  of  450  feet.  Would  has  been  taken. 

igle  be  caUed  *  a  wing '  (vrtp^ior)  ?  *  Ck>mp.  *  The  Temple,  its  Ministiy  and 

3an   I  agree   with  Delitzsch,  that  Services,*  p.  1S9. 

8  t|»e  'n>or   of  the    SanctmiiTt  «. 


\ 
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BOOK     that  station.  The  first  desert-temptation  had  been  in  the  grey  of  break- 
ni       ing  light,  when  to  the  faint  and  weary  looker  the  stones  of  the  wilder- 

"  *  ness  seemed  to  take  fantastic  shapes,  like  the  bread  for  which  the  faint 
body  hungered.  In  the  next  temptation  Jesut  stands  on  the  watch-post 
which  the  white-robed  priest  has  just  quitted.  Fast  the  rosy  morning- 
light,  deepening  into  crimson,  and  edged  With  gold,  is  spr^iding  oyer 
the  land.  In  the  Priests'  Court  below  Him  the  morning-sacrifice  has 
been  ofiered.  The  massive  Temple-gates  a^  slowly  opening,  and  the 
blast  of  the  priests'  silver  trumpets  is  summoning  Israel  to  begin  a 
new  day  by  appearing  before  their  Lord.  Now  then  let  Him  descend, 
Heaven-borne,  into  the  midst  of  priests  and  people.  What  shouts  of 
acclamation  would  greet  His  appearance !  What  homage  of  worship 
would  be  His !  The  goal  can  at  once  be  reached,  and  that  at  the 
head  of  believing  Israel.  Jeflus  is  surveying  the  scene.  By  His 
side  is  the  Tempter,  watching  the  features  that  mark  the  work- 
ing of  the  spirit  within.  And  now  he  has  whispered  it,  Jesus 
had  overcome  in  the  first  temptation  by  simple,  absolute  trust. 
This  was  the  time,  and  this  the  place  to  act  upon  this  trust,  even  as 
the  very  Scriptures  to  which  Jesus  had  appealed  warranted.  But 
to  have  done  would  have  been  not  trust — fer  less  the  heroism 


so 


of  faith  —but  pr&mmption.  The  goal  might  indeed  have  been  reached ; 
but  not  the  Divine  goal,  nor  in  God's  way — and,  as  so  often, 
Scripture  itself  explained  and  guarded  the  Divine  promise  by  a 
preceding  Divine  command.*  And  thus  once  more  Jesus  not  only  is 
not  overcome,  but  He  overcomes  by  absolute  submission  to  the  Will 
of  God. 

To  submit  to  the  Will  of  God !  But  is  not  this  to  acknowledge 
His  authority,  and  the  order  and  disposition  which  He  has  made  of 
all  things  ?  Once  more  the  scene  changes.  They  have  turned  their 
back  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  Behind  are  also  all  popular 
prejudices,   narrow   nationalism,   and   limitations.     They  no  longer 


*  Bengeli  *Scriptura  per  Scripturam 
interpretanda  et  concUianda.'  This  is 
also  a  Rabbinic  canon.  The  Rabbis 
frequently  insist  on  the  duty  of  not  ex- 
posing oneself  to  danger,  in  presump- 
tuous expectation  of  miraculous  deliver- 
ance. It  is  a  curious  saying:  Do  not 
stand  over  against  an  ox  when  he  comes 
from  the  fodder ;  Satan  jumps  out  from 
between  his  horns  (Pes.  112  h.)  David 
had  been  presumptuous  in  Ps.  xxvi.  2 — 
and  failed.  ^Sanh.  107  a.)  But  the  most 
apt  illustration  is  this :  On  one  occasion 
the  child  of  a  Babbi  was  asked  by  B. 


Joohanan  to  quote  a  vene.  The  child 
quoted  Deut.  xiv.  23,  at  the  same  time 
propounding  the  question*  why  the  seoond 
clause  virtually  repeated  the  fint.  The 
Rabbi  replied, '  To  teach  us  that  the  giving 
of  tithes  maketh  rich.'  *  How  do  ye«i  know 
it?'  asked  the  child.  *By  experience,' 
answered  the  Rabbi  *  But,*  said  the  child, 
*  such  experiment  is  not  lawful,  sinoe  we 
are  not  to  tempt  the  Lord  our  Qod.'  (See 
the  very  curious  book  of  Rabbi  Solmm/ff* 
csyk^  Di6  Bibel,  d.  Talm.  u.  d.  ftnuMBi 
p.  132.) 
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breatlie  the  stifled  air,  thick  with  the  perfume  of  incense.     They     OHA?. 
have  taken  their  flight  into  God's  wide  world.     There  they  stand  on         I 
fjie  top  of  some  very  high  mountain.     It  is  in  the  full  blaze  of  sun- 
light that  He  now  gazes  upon  a  wondrous  scene.     Before  Him  rise, 
firom  oat  the  cloud-land  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  forms,  figures, 
scenes — come  words,  sounds,  harmonies.     The  world  in  all  its  glory, 
beauty,   strength,   majesty,   is  unveiled.     Its  work,   its  might,   its 
greatness,  its  art,  its  thought,  emerge  into  clear  view.     And  still  the 
horizon  seems  to  widen  as  He  gazes ;  and  more  and  more,  and  beyond 
it  still  more  and  still  brighter  appears.     It  is  a  world  quite  other 
than  that  which  the  retiring  Son  of  the  retired  Nazareth-home  had 
ever    seen,   could  ever  have    imagined,   that  opens  its    enlarging 
wonders.     To  us  in  the  circumstances  the  temptation,  which  at  first 
sight  seems,  so  to  speak,  the  clumsiest,  would  have  been  well  nigh 
irresistible.     In  measure  as  our  intellect  was  enlarged,  our  heart 
attuned  to  this  world-melody,  we  would  have  gazed  with  bewitched 
wonderment  on  that  sight,  surrendered  ourselves  to  the  harmony  of 
those  sounds,  and  quenched  the  thirst  of  our  soul  with  maddening 
draught.     But  passingly  sublime  as  it  must  have  appeared  to  the 
Perfect  Man,  the  God-Man — and  to  Him  far  more  than  to  us  from 
His  infinitely  deeper  appreciation  of,  and  wider  sympathy  with  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful — He  had  already  overcome.     It  was, 
indeed,  not  *  worship,'  but  homage  which  the  Evil  One  claimed  from 
Jesus,  and  that  on  the  truly  stated  and  apparently  rational  ground, 
that,  in  its  present  state,  all  this  world  *  was  delivered '  unto  him,  and 
he  exercised  the  power  of  giving  it  to  whom  he  would.     But  in  this 
very  fact  lay  the  answer  to  the  suggestion.     High  above  this  moving 
scene  of  glory  and  beauty  arched  the  deep  blue  of  God's  heaven, 
and  brighter  than  the  sun,  which  poured  its  light   over  the  sheen 
and  dazzle   beneath,   stood   out  the   fact :   '  I   must  be   about   My 
Father's  business ; '  above  the  din  of  far-off  sounds  rose  the  voice  : 
*  Thy  Kingdom  come ! '     Was  not  all  this  the  Devil's  to  have  and  to 
gfive,  because  it  was  not  the  Father's  Kingdom,  to  which  Jesus^had 
consecrated  Himself  ?    What  Satan  sought  was,  *  My  kingdom  come ' 
— a  Satanic  Messianic  time,  a  Satanic  Messiah  ;  the  final  realisation 
of  an  empire  of  which  his  present  possession  was  only  temporary, 
caused  by  the  alienation  of  man  from  God.     To  destroy  all  this  :  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  to  abolish  his  kingdom,  to  set  man 
free  from  his  dominion,  was  the  very  object  of  Christ's  Mission.     On 
the  ruins  of  the  past  shall  the  new  arise,  in  proportions  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  hitherto  unseen,  only  gazed  at  afar  by  prophets'  rapt  sight. 

VOL.1.  X 
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BOOK  It  is  to  become  the  Kingdom  of  Qod ;  and  Christ's  oonsecnitiQii  to  it 
m  is  to  be  the  comeiHstone  of  its  new  Temple.  Those  scenes  are  to  be 
'^  '  transformed  into  one  of  higher  worship;  those  soonds  to  mingle 
and  melt  into  a  melody  of  praise.  An  endless  train,  onnnmbered 
multitudes  from  afar,  are  to  bring  their  gifts,  to  poor  their  wealth,  to 
consecrate  their  wisdom,  to  dedicate  their  beauty — ^to  lay  it  all  in 
lowly  worship  as  humble  offering  at  His  feet :  a  world  Gh>d-re8toied| 
6od-dedicated,  in  which  dweUs  Grod's  peace,  over  which  rests  God's 
glory.  It  is  to  be  the  bringing  of  worship,  not  the  crowning 
of  rebellion,  which  is  the  Kingdom.  And  so  Satan's  greatest  be- 
comes  to  Christ  his  coarsest  temptation,^  which  He  casts  from  EQm; 
and  the  words  :  '  Thpu  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d,  and  Him 
only  shalt  thou  serve,'  which  now  receive  their  highest  fulfilment, 
mark  not  only  Satan's  defeat  and  Christ's  triumph,  but  the  principle 
of  His  Kingdom— of  all  victory  and  all  triumph. 

Foiled,  defeated,  the  Enemy  has  spread  his  dark  pinions  towards 
that  far-off  world  of  his,  and  covered  it  with  their  shadow.  The  sun  no 
longer  glows  with  melting  heat ;  the  mists  have  gathered  on  the  edge 
of  the  horizon,  and  enwrapped  the  scene  which  has  faded  fiom  view. 
And  in  the  cool  and  shade  that  followed  have  the  Angels'  come  and 
ministered  to  His  wants,  both  bodily  and  mental.  He  has  refused 
to  assert  power ;  He  has  not  yielded  to  despair  ;  He  would  not  fight 
and  conquer  alone  in  His  own  strength  ;  and  He  has  received  power 
and  refreshment,  and  Heaven's  company  unnumbered  in  their  ministiy 
of  worship.  He  would  not  yield  to  Jewish  dream  ;  He  did  not  pass 
fix)m  despair  to  presumption  ;  and  lo,  after  the  contest,  with  no 
reward  as  its  object,  all  is  His.  He  would  not  have  Satan's  vassals 
as  His  legions,  and  all  Heaven's  hosts  are  at  His  command.  It  had 
been  victory  ;  it  is  now  shout  of  triumphant  praise.  He  Whom  God 
oad  anointed  by  His  Spirit  had  conquered  by  the  Spirit ;  He  Whom 
Heaven's  Voice  had  proclaimed  God's  beloved  Son,  in  Whom  He 
was  well  pleased,  had  proved  such,  and  done  His  good  pleasure. 

They  had   been   all  overcome,  these  three  temptations  against 

submission  to  the  Will  of  God,  present,  personal,  and  specifically 

Messianic.     Yet  all  His  life  long  there  were  echoes  of  them  :  of  the 

^m.  John      firatj  ^  ^^^  suggestion  of  His  brethren  to  show  Himself ;  •  of  the 

^•^         second,  in  the  popular  attempt  to  make  Him  a  king,  and  perhaps 

also  in  what  constituted  the  final  idea  of  Judas  Iscariot  *  of  the 

>  Sin  always  intensifies  in  the  coarse-      and  Demonology,  see  Appendix  XULl 
fls  of  its  assaults.  *  Jewish  Angelology  and  DemoooloKF.' 

•  For  the  Jewish  views  on  Angelologj 
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ihircl,  as  being  most  plainly  Satanic,  in  the  ouestion  of  Pilate  :  '  Art     CHAP. 
Thou  then  a  king?'  I 

The  enemy  *  departed  from  Him ' — yet  only  *  for  a  season.'  But  "'  '  ~ 
this  first  contest  and  victory  of  Jesus  decided  all  others  to  the  last. 
These  were,  perhaps  not  as  to  the  shaping  of  His  Messianic  plan,  nor 
through  memory  of  Jewish  expectancy,  yet  still  in  substance  the 
same  contest  about  absolute  obedience,  absolute  submission  to  the 
Will  of  God,  which  constitutes  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  so  also 
from  first  to  last  was  this  the  victory :  '  Not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be 
done.'  But  as,  in  the  first  three  petitions  which  He  has  taught  us, 
Christ  has  enfolded  us  in  the  mantle  of  His  royalty,  so  has  He  Who 
shared  our  nature  and  our  temptations  gone  up  with  us,  want-pressed, 
sin-laden,  and  temptationnstricken  as  we  are,  to  the  Mount  of 
Tomptation  in  the  four  human  petitions  which  follow  the  first. 
And  over  us  is  spread,  as  the  sheltering  folds  of  His  mantle,  this  as 
the  outcome  of  His  royal  contest  and  glorious  victory :  '  For  Thine 
is  the  Elingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever ! '  ^ 

*  This  quotation  of  the  Dozology  leaves,      mined,  whether  the  words  were  part  ol 
of  course,  the  oritical  question  ondeter-      the '  Lord's  Prayer '  in  its  original  fbnn. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  DEPUTATION   FROM  JEBUSALSM — THE  THREE    SECTS    OF    THE    PHAEISBBB, 
BADDUGESS,  AND  S88ENSS — EXAMINATION  OF  THEIR  DISTINGTITE  DOCXRINBS.' 

(St.  John  L  19-24.) 

BOOK  Apart  from  the  repulsively  carnal  form  whicli  it  had  taken,  ih^ne  is 
ni  something  absolutely  sublime  in  the  continuance  and  intensity  of 
'  the  Jewish  expectation  of  the  Messiah.  It  outlived  not  only  the 
delay  of  long  centuries,  but  the  persecutions  and  scattering  of  the 
people;  it  continued  under  the  disappointment  of  the  Maccabees, 
the  rule  of  a  Herod,  the  administration  of  a  corrupt  and  contemptible 
Priesthood,  and,  finally,  the  government  of  Rome  as  represented  by 
a  Pilate ;  nay,  it  grew  in  intensity  almost  in  proportion  as  it  seemed 
unlikely  of  realisation.  These  are  facts  which  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Kingdom,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  Old  Testament  teach- 
ing, was  the  very  heart  of  Jewish  religious  life ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  evidence  a  moral  elevation  which  placed  abstract  religious 
conviction  far  beyond  the  reach  of  passing  events,  and  clung  to  it  with 
a  tenacity  which  nothing  could  loosen. 

Tidings  of  what  these  many  months  had  occurred  by  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  must  have  early  reached  Jerusalem,  and  ultimately 
stirred  to  the  depths  its  religious  society,  whatever  its  preoccupation 
with  ritual  questions  or  political  matters.  For  it  was  not  an  ordinary 
movement,  nor  in  connection  with  any  of  the  existing  parties,  religious 
or  political.  An  extraordinary  preacher,  of  extraordinary  appearance 
and  habits,  not  aiming,  like  others,  after  renewed  zeal  in  legal 
observances,  or  increased  Levitical  purity,  but  preaching  repentance 
and  moral  renovation  in  preparation  for  the  coming  Kingdom,  and 
sealing  this   novel  doctrine  with  an   equally  novel  rite,  had  drawn 

>  This  chapter  contains,  among  other      was  necessary  in  a  work  on  *  The  Time^* 
matter,  a  detailed  and  critical  examina-      aa  weU  as  *  The  Life,'  of  Christ, 
tion  of  the  great  Jewish  Sects,  such  as 
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firom  town  and  country  multitudes  of  all  classes — inquirers,  penitents,     CHAP, 
and  novices.     The  great  and  burning  question  seemed,  what  the  real         n 
character  and  meaning  of  it   was  ?  or  rather,  whence  did  it  issue,  '      ' 

and  whither  did  it  tend?    The  religious  leaders  of  the  people  pro- 
posed to   answer  this   by   instituting   an   inquiry  through  a  trust- 
worthy deputation.      In  the  account  of  this   by  St.  John   certain 
points   seem  clearly  implied;*  on  others  only  suggestions  can  be  •li».s8 
ventured. 

That  the  interview  referred  to  occurred  after  the  Baptism  of 
Jesus,  appears  from  the  whole  context.^  Similarly,  the  statement  that 
the  deputation  which  came  t(t  John  was  '  sent  &om  Jerusalem '  by 
Hhe  Jews,'  implies  that  it  proceeded  from  authority,  even  if  it  did 
not  bear  more  than  a  semi-official  character.  For,  although  the  ex- 
pression *  Jews '  in  the  fourth  Gospel  generally  conveys  the  idea  of 
contrast  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  (for  ex.  St.  John  vii.  15),  yet  it 
refers  to  the  people  in  their  corporate  capacity,  that  is,  as   repre- 


Levites'  sent  from  the  capital  either  represented  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or,  indeed,  that  the  deputation  issued 
from  the  Great  Sanhedrin  itself.  The  former  suggestion  is  entirely 
ungrounded ;  the  latter  at  least  problematic.  It  seems  a  legitimate 
inference  that,  considering  their  own  tendencies,  and  the  political 
dangers  connected  with  such  a  step,  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  come  to  the  formal  resolution  of  sending  a  regular 
deputation  on  such  an  inquiry.  Moreover,  a  measure  like  this 
would  have  been  entirely  outside  their  recognised  mode  of  procedure. 
The  Sanhedrin  did  not,  and  could  not,  originate  charges ;  it  only 
investigated  those  brought  before  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  judgment 
upon  false  prophets  and  religious  seducers  lay  with  it;*^  but  the  •sm^*'« 
Baptist  had  not  as  yet  said  or  done  anything  to  lay  him  open  to  such 
an  accusation.  He  had  in  no  way  infringed  the  Law  by  word  or  deed, 
nor  had  he  even  claimed  to  be  a  prophet.'  If,  nevertheless,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  *the  Priests  and  Ldvites '  came  from  the  Sanhedrin, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  theirs  was  an  informal  mission, 
rather  privately  arranged  than  publicly  determined  upon, 

'  TUs   point    is    fully  discussed    by  the  expression  in  St.  John  viii.  8  is  un- 

Luele^  Bvang.  Joh.,  vol.  i.  pp.  396-398.  authentic. 

«  So  Professor  Tr<?#<oa«,  in  his  Commen.  ■  Of  this  the  Sanhedrin  most    have 

tary  on  thepassage  (Speaker's  Comment.,  been  perfectly  aware.    Ck)mp.  St.  Matt 

K.T.,  YoL  IL  p.  18),  where  he  notes  that  iii.  7 ;  St.  Lake  iii.  15  &c. 
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And  with  this  the  character  of  the  deputies  agrees.  'Priests 
and  Levites ' — the  colleagues  of  John  the  Priest — would  be  selected 
for  such  an  errand,  rather  than  leading  Rabbinic  authorities.  The 
presence  of  the  latter  would,  indeed,  have  given  to  the  movement 
an  importance,  if  not  a  sanction,  which  the  Sanhedrin  could  not 
have  wished.  The  only  other  authority  in  Jerusalem  firom  which 
such  a  deputation  could  have  issued  was  the  so-called  '  Council  of 
the  Temple,'  *  Judicature  of  the  Priests,'  or  *  Elders  of  the  Priest- 
hood,' '  which  consisted  of  the  fourteen  chief  officers  of  the  Temple. 
But  although  they  may  afterwards  have  taken  their  full  part  in 
the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  ordinarily  their  duty  was  only  connected 
with  the  services  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  not  with  criminal  questions 
or  doctrinal  investigations.^  It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose,  that 
they  would  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  matter  on  the  ground  that 
the  Baptist  was  a  member  of  the  Priesthood.  Finally,  it  seems  quite 
natural  that  such  an  informal  inquiry,  set  on  foot  most  probaUy 
by  the  Sanhedrists,  should  have  beeii  entrusted  exclusively  to  the 
Pharisaic  party.  It  would  in  no  way  have  interested  the  Sadduoees ; 
and  what  members  of  that  party  had  seen  of  John  ^  must  have  con- 
vinced them  that  his  views  and  aims  lay  entirely  beyond  their  horizon. 

The  origin  of  the  two  great  parties  of  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees 
has  ab'eady  been  traced.^  They  mark,  not  sects,  but  mental  directions, 
such  as  in  their  principles  are  natural  and  universal,  and,  indeed, 
appear  in  connection  with  all  metaphysical*  questions.  They  are 
the  different  modes  in  which  the  human  mind  views  supersensuous 
problems,  and  which  afterwards,  when  one-sidedly  followed  out, 
harden  into  diverging  schools  of  thought.  If  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
duoees were  not  *  sects '  in  the  sense  of  separation  from  the  unity 
of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  community,  neither  were  theirs  *  heresies' 
in  the  conventional,  but  only  in  the  original  sense  of  tendency, 
direction,  or,  at  most,  views,  differing  from  those  commonly  enter- 
tained.^    Our  sources  of  information  here  are :  the  New  Testament, 


*  Comp.  '  The  Temple,  its  Ministry  and 
Services,'  p.  75.  Dr.  Getter  (Urschr.  u. 
Ucbersetz.  d.  Bibel,  pp.  US,  114)  ascribes 
to  them,  however,  a  much  wider  jurisdic- 
tion. Some  of  his  inferences  (such  as  at 
pp.  115,  llf>)  seem  to  me  historically  un- 
supported. 

*  Comp.  Book  I.  ch.  viii. 

'  I  use  the  term  metaphysical  here  in 
the  sense  of  all  that  is  above  the  natural, 
not  merely  the  speculative,  but  the  super- 
sensuous  generally. 


*  The  word  cSpttris  has  received  its  pre- 
sent meaning  chiefly  from  the  adjective 
attaching  to  it  in  2  Pet  ii.  1.  In  Acts 
xxiv.  5,  14,  xzviii.  22,  it  is  vitaperatiyely 
applied  to  Christians;  in  1  Cor.  xL  19, 
Gal.  V.  20,  it  seems  to  apply  to  divexging 
practices  of  a  sinful  kind;  in  Titos  ilL 
10,  the  *  heretic '  seems  one  who  held  or 
taught  diverging  opinions  or  practioes. 
Besides,  it  occurs  in  the  N.T.  onoe  to 
mark  the  Sadduceee,  and  twice  the  Phaxi- 
eees  (Acts  v.  17 ;  zv.  6,  and  xxyi  6). 
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Joeephns,  and  Rabbinic  writings.     The  New  Testament  only  marks,     OHAP. 
in  broad  outlines  and  popularly,  the  peculiarities  of  each  party ;  but         U 
firom  the  absence  of  bias  it  may  safely  be  regarded  *  as  the  most  '      '      ' 
tmstworthy  authority  on  the   matter.      The  inferences  which   we 
derive  from  the    statements  of   Josephus,^  though   always    to  be 
qualified  by  our  general  estimate  of  his  animys,*  accord  with  those 
from  the  New  Testament.     In  regard  to  Rabbinic  writings  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  the  admittedly  unhistorical  character  of  most  of 
their  notices,  the  strong  party-bias  which  coloured  ahnost  all  their 
statements  regarding  opponents,  and  their  constant  tendency  to  trace 
later  views  and  practices  to  earlier  times. 

Without  entering  on  the   principles  and  supposed  practices  of 
*  the  fraternity '  or  *  association '  (Chebhery  Chaihurah,  Chaihurta)  of 
which  was  comparatively  small,   numbering  only  about 


6,000  members,*  the  foUowing  particulars  may  be  of  interest.     The  J^^J^ 
object  of  the  association  was  twofold :  to  observe  in  the  strictest 
manner,  and  according  to  traditional  law,  all  the  ordinances  concern- 
ing Levitical  purity,  and  to  be  extremely  punctilious  in  all  connected 
with  religious  dues  (tithes  and  all  other  dues).     A  person  might  under- 
take only  the  second,  without  the  first  of  these  obligations.     In  that 
case  he  was  simply  a  Neeman^  an  '  accredited  one,'  with  whom  one 
might  enter  freely  into  commerce,  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  paid 
all   dues.     But  a  person  could  not  undertake  the  vow  of  Levitical 
purity  without  also  taking  the  obligation  of  all  religious  dues.     K 
he  undertook  both  vows  he  was  a  Chahhery  or  associate.     Here  there 
were  four  degrees,  marking  an  ascending  scale  of  Levitical  purity,  or 
separation  from  all  that  was  profane.^     In  opposition  to  these  was  the  \^?^'^ 
Am  ha-a/retSy  or  *  country  people '  (the  people  which  knew  not,  or  t®^*'-  ^  • 
cared  not  for  the  Law,  and  were  regarded  as  *  cursed ').     But  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  every  Chaiher  was  either  a  learned  Scribe,  or  that 
every  Scribe  was  a  Chahher,     On  the  contrary,  as  a  man  might  be  a 
Chahher  without  being  either  a  Scribe  or  an  elder,®  so  there  must  have  tJfS^. 
been  sages,  and  even  teachers,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  association, 
since  special  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  reception  of  such.*    Candidates  *  ®«^^  *>* 
had  to  be  formally  admitted  into  the  '  fraternity '  in  the  presence  of 
three  members.     But  every  accredited  public  *  teacher '  was,  unless 
anything  was  known  to  the  contrary,  supposed  to  have  taken  upon 

>  I  mean  on  historical,  not  on  theo-  '  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  character 

logical  grounds.  and  writings  of  Josephus,  I  would  refer 

'  I  here  refer  to  the  following  passages  ;  to  the  Article  in  Dr.  8mitk*s  Diet  of  Chr. 

Jewish  War  ii.  8.  14 ;   Ant.   xiii.   6.  9 ;  Biogr.  voL  ill 
10.  6,  6;  xviL  2.  4 ;  xviii.  1.  2,  3,  4. 
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BOOK     him  the  obligations  referred  to.'     The  fiunily  of  a  Ohabher  belonged, 
m       as   a   matter   of  course,    to  the   community  ;*   but   this   ordinance 
•Bekbor^  ^^  afterwards  altered.*    The  Neeman  undertook  these  four  obliga- 
^  tions :  to  tithe  what  he  ate,  what  he  sold,  and  what  he  bonght,  and 

►Dem.  a.  9  not  to  be  a  guest  with  an  Am  hoHireUy  The  full  Chaiher  undertook 
not  to  sell  to  an  ^  Am  ha-arets '  any  fluid  or  dry  substance  (nutriment 
or  fruit),  not  to  buy  from  him  any  such  fluid,  not  to  be  a  guest  with 
him,  nor  to  entertain  him  as  a  guest  in  his  own  clothes  (on  account  of 
their  possible  impurity) — to  which  one  authority  adds  other  par- 
ticulars, which,  however,  were  not  recognised  by  the  Rabbis  generally 
sDoMiiL  8   as  of  primary  importance.® 

These  two  great  obligations  of  the  '  official '  Pharisee,  or  '  Associ- 
ate,' are  pointedly  referred  to  by  Christ — both  that  in  regard  to  tUhing 
« In  St.  Lake  (the  VOW  of  the  Neeman)  f  and  that  in  regard  to  Leviti(»l  purity  (the 
19;  si.  lufct.  special  vow  of  the  Chahher)^    In  both  cases  they  aro  associated  with 

•  In  St.  Luke  ^  Want  of  corresponding  inward  reality,  and  with  hypocrisy.  These 
St  Si2[*  charges  cannot  have  come  upon  the  people  by  surprise,  and  they  may 
"***•  *•»  **    account  for  the  circumstance  that  so  many  of  the  learned  kept  aloof 

from  the  ^  Association  '  as  such.     Indeed,  the  sayings  of  some  of  the 

Rabbis  in  regard   to   Pharisaism  and  the  professional  Pharisee  are 

more  withering  than  any  in  the  New  Testament.     It  is  not  necessary 

here  to  repeat  the  well-known  description,  both  in  the  Jerusalem  and 

the  Babylon  Talmud,  of  the  seven  kinds  of  *  Pharisees,'  of  whom  six 

(the  *  Shechemite,'  the  *  stumbling,'  the  *  bleeding,'  the  *  mortar,'  the  *  I 

want  to  know  what  is  incumbent  on  me,'  and  *  the  Pharisee    from 

fear')  mark  various  kinds  of  unreality,  and  only  one  is/ the  Pharisee 

j^*"^*j^    from  love.'  '    Such  an  expression  as  *  the  plague  of  Pharisaism '  is  not 

'  uncommon  ;  and  a  silly  pietist,  a  clever  sinner,  and  a  female  Pharisee, 

»Sotiii.4     are  ranked  among  Hhe  troubles  of  life.' «     *  Shall  we  then  explain  a 

verse  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees  ? '  asks  a  Rabbi,  in 

*  Pea.  70  6  Supreme  contempt  for  the  arrogance  of  the  fraternity.^  'It  is  as  a 
V,^^^^«    tradition  among  the  Pharisees  *  to  torment  themselves  in  this  world, 

and  yet  they  will  gain  nothing  by  it  in  the  next.'  The  Sadducees 
had  some  reason  for  the  taunt,  that  *  the  Pharisees  would  by-and-by 
jyd;  iSlf*  subject  the  globe  of  the  sun  itself  to  their  purifications,' ^  the  more 
*^'**^***^  so  that  their  assertions  of  purity  were  sometimes  conjoined  with 
Epicurean  maxims,  betokening  a  very  different  state  of  mind,  such 
a. ,  *  Make  haste  to  eat  and  drink,  for  the  world  which    we  quit 

■  Abba  Saul  wonld  also  have  freed  aU      nificant   time  when  this  alteratkm  was 
students  from  that  formality.  introdaced,  in  *  Sketches  c  I  Jawifih  Social 

"  Comp.  the  suggestion  as  to  the  sig-      Life,'  pp.  238,  229. 
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resembleB  a  wedding  feast ; '  or  this :  '  My  son,  if  thou  poesefls  any-    CHAP, 
thing,  enjoy  thyself,  for  there  is  no  pleasure  in  Hadea/  and  death        p 
grants  no  respite.    Bat  if  thou  sayest,  What  then  would  I  leave  to         ' 
my  sons  and  daughters  ?    Who  will  thank  thee  for  this  appointment 
in  Hades  ? '    Maxims  these  to  which,  alaa !  too  many  of  their  ze- 
corded  stories  and  deeds  form  a  painful  commentary.' 

But  it  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  identify  Pharisaismi  as  a 
religious  direction,  with  such  embodiments  of  it,  or  even  with  the 
official  ^  fraternity .'  While  it  may  be  granted  that  the  tendency  and 
logical  sequence  of  their  views  and  practices  were  such,  their  system, 
as  opposed  to  Sadduceeism,  had  very  serious  bearings:  dogmatic, 
ritual,  and  legal.  It  is,  however,  erroneouB  to  suppose,  either  that 
their  system  represented  traditionalism  itself,  or  that  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  are  convertible  terms,'  while  the  Sadduoees  represented  the 
civil  and  political  element.  The  Pharisees  represented  only  the  pre- 
vailing system  of,  not  traditionalism  itself;  while  the  Sadduoees  also 
numbered  among  them  many  learned  men.  They  were  able  to  enter 
into  controversy,  often  protracted  and  fierce,  with  their  opponente, 
and  they  acted  as  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  although  they  had 
diverging  .traditions  of  their  own,  and  even,  as  it  would  appear,  at 
one  time  a  complete  code  of  canon-law.*^  Moreover,  the  admitted  xJHISfp^c. 
fact,  that  when  in  office  the  Sadduoees  conformed  to  the  principles  ^V^p,i 
and  practices  of  the  Pharisees,  proves  at  least  that  they  must  have  * 
been  acquainted  with  the  ordinances  of  traditionalism.*  Lastly, 
there  were  certain  traditional  ordinances  on  which  both  parties  were 
at  one.^  Thus  it  seems  Sudduceeism  was  in  a  sense  rather  a  specula-  3^*"^^' 
tive  than  a  practical  system,  starting  from  simple  and  well-defined 
principles,  but  wide-reaching  in  its  possible  consequences.  Perhaps 
it  may  best  be  described  as  a  general  re€K)tion  against  the  extremes  of 
Pharisaism,  springing  from  moderate  and  rationalistic  tendencies; 
intended  to  secure  a  footing  within  the  recognised  bounds  of 
Judaism ;  and  seeking  to  defend  its  principles  by  a  strict  literalism  of 

*  Brnb.  54  a.    I  give  the  latter  clause,  mach  under  the  influence  of  Oeiger  and 

not  as  in  our  edition  of  the  Talmud,  but  Kuenen. 

according   to   a   more   correct   reading         *  Wellkauien  has  carried  his  critidsmi 

{Levy^  Neuhebr.  Worterb.  voL  ii.  p.  102).  and  doubts  of  the  Hebrew  Seholion  on 

'  ft  could   serve   no  good  purpose  to  the   MegilL  Taan.   (or  *BoU  of  Fasts') 

give  instances.    Thej  are  readily  acces-  too  far. 

sible  to  those  who  have  taste  or  curiosity         *  Even  such  a  book  as  the  Meg.  Taan. 

in  that  direction.  does  not  accuse  them  of  absolute  ignore 

'  Bo,  erroneously,  Wellhamen,  in  his  ance,  but  only  of  being  unable  to  prove  *> 

treatise  '  Pharisaer  u.  Sadduc' ;  and  par-  their  dicta  from  Scriptore  (oomp.  Fere(| 

tiaUy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  even  Schiircr  z.  p.  16  d.  which  may  weU  mark  tlie  «^ 

(Neutest.  Zeitgesch.).    In  other  respects  treme  of  Anti-Sadduceeism). 
also  these  two  learned  men  seem  too 
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BOOK     interpretation  and  application.     If  so,  theee  intorprotaiiuMa  woold  be 

ni        intended  rather  for  defensive  than  oflbnsiTe  porpoaee,  and  tlie  great 

'     ^  aim  of  the  party  would  be  after  rational  fineedom — or,  it  mighi 

be,  free  rationality.     Practically,  the  party  woold,  of  ooone,  tend  in 

broad,  and  often  groesly  unorthodox,'  directions. 

The  fundamental  dogmatic  diJOferenoea  between  the  Fliariaeea  and 
Sadducees  concerned:  the  rule  of  fidth  and  practice;  tlie  'after 
death ; '  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits ;  and  free  will  and  pre- 
destination. In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  pcnnta,  it  haa  already 
been  stated  that  the  Sadducees  did  not  lay  down  the  principle  of 
absolute  rejection  of  all  traditions  as  such,  bat  that  they  were 
opposed  to  traditionalism  as  represented  and  carried  out  by  the 
Pharisees.  When  put  down  by  sheer  weight  of  authority,  they 
would  probably  carry  the  controversy  further,  and  retcxt  (m  their 
opponents  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  as  against  their  traditians,  per- 
haps ultimately  even  by  an  attack  on  traditionalism ;  but  always  as 
represented  by  the  Pharisees.'  A  careful  examinatifm  of  the  state- 
ments of  Josephus  on  this  subject  will  show  that  they  convey  no 
more  than  this.'  The  Pharisaic  view  of  this  aspect  of  the  contro- 
versy appears,  perhaps,  most  satisfactorily,  because  indirectly,  in  cer- 
tain sayings  of  the  Mishnah,  which  attribute  all  national  calamities  to 
those  persons,  whom  they  adjudge  to  eternal  perdition,  who  interpret 
|Ah.  tu.  11 ;  Scripture  *  not  as  does  the  Halakhah,^  or  established  Pharisaic  rule.* 
In  this  respect,  then,  the  commonly  received  idea  concerning  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  will  require  to  be  seriously  modified.  As 
regards  the  practice  of  the  Pharisees,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Sadducees,  we  may  safely  treat  the  statements  of  Josephus  as 
the  exaggerated  representations  of  a  partisan,  who  wishes  to  place 
his  party  in  the  best  light.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  Pharisees, 
/«». Wart  ^interpreting  the  legal  ordinances  with  rigour,'**  imposed  on  them- 
AntxTiii.  selves  the  necessity  of  much  self-denial,  especially  in  regard  to  food^® 
•'  but  that  their  practice  was  under  the  guidance  of  reasany  as  Josephus 

'  Some  traditional  explanation  of  the  Rabbinic  equivalent  f or  Josephus*  Jbcp03«ia 

Law  of  Moses  was  absolutely  necessary,  is  s<"1D)ri   heaviness,  and  that  the  Pha- 

if  it  was  to  be  applied  to  existing  cir-  „'a^  *     *^    av^   _.    « «.  i_ 

cumstances.    It  w'cJald  be  a  great  his-  ""^  ^^«*    ^^«  l^'WHO.  or/makeis 

torical  inaccuracy  to  imagine  that  the  heavy.'    What  a  commentary  this  on  the 

Sadducees  rejected  the  whole  wapd^otris  charge  of   Jesus  about  •  the  heavy  buiv 

r&p   wpt<r$vr4fww  (St.  Matt.  xv.  2)  from  dens '  of  the  Pharisees !    St  Paul  uses 

Ezra  downwards.  ^^e  same  term  as  Josephus  to  describe 

»  This  is  the  meaning  of  Ant.  xiii.  10.  the    Pharisaic  system,  where  our  A.V, 

6,  and  clearly  implied  in  xviii.  1.  3, 4,  and  renders  *  the  perfect  manner '  (Acts  xxii 

War  ii.  8.  14.  3).     CJomp.  also  Acts  xxvi  6 :  corjk  tV 

•  M.  Derenbourg  (Hist,  de  la  Palest.,  ijcpifitar^v  lOp^ciw. 
p.   122,  note)  rightly  remarks,  that  the 
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asserts,  is  one  of  those  bold  mis-statements  with  which  he  has  too     CHAP, 
often  to  be  credited.     His  vindication  of  their  special  reverence  for        II 
age  and  authority*  must  refer  to  the  honours  paid  by  the  party  to  ^[      *~^ 
'  the  Elders,'  not  to  the  old.     And  that  there  was  sufficient  ground  i*  > 
for  Sadducean  opposition  to  Pharisaic  traditionalism,  alike  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  practice,  will  appear  firom  the  following  quotation,  to 
which  we  add,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  wearing  of  phylacte- 
ries was  deemed  by  that  party  of  Scriptural  obligation,  and  that  the 
phylactery  for  the  head  was  to  consist  (according  to  tradition)  of  four 
compartments.     '  Against  the  words  of  the  Scribes  is  more  punish- 
able than  against  the  words  of  Scripture.     He  who  says.  No  phy- 
lacteries, so  as  to  transgress  the  words  of  Scripture,  is  not  guilty 
(free) ;  five  compartments — to  add  to  the  words  of  the  Scribes — he  is 

guilty/^*  *BMh.ril 

The  second  doctrinal  difierence  between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
concerned  the  *  after  death.'     According  to  the  New  Testament,®  the  •  st  luu. 

-  .  zxiL  28,  and 

Sadducees   denied   the   resurrection   of  the  dead,  while   Josephus,  pamiieipi^- 

BAgcs;  Acts 

going  further,  imputes  to  them  denial  of  reward  or  punishment  after  *▼•  i.  >; 
death,^  and  even  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body.*  «^ara.8. 
The  latter  statement  may  be  dismissed  as  among  those  inferences  ^^ 
which  theological  controversialists  are  too  fond  of  imputing  to  their  i.  4 
opponents.     This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  account  of  a  later  work,'  JiJ^i,^  ^ 
to  the  effect,  that  by  successive  misunderstandings  of  the  saying  of 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  that  men  were  to  serve  God  without  regard  to 
reward,  his  later  pupils  had  arrived  at  the  inference  that  there  was 
no  other  world — which,  however,  might  only  refer  to  the  Pharisaic 
ideal  of  *  the  world  to  come,'  not  to  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul — and   no   resurrection   of  the   dead.      We   may  therefore 
credit  Josephus  with  merely  reporting  the  common  inference  of  his 
party.     But  it  is  otherwise  in  regard  to  their  denial  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.     Not  only  Josephus,  but  the  New  Testament  and 
Rabbinic  writings  attest  this.     The  Mishnah  expressly  states*  that  «B«r.ix.« 
the  formula  *  from  age  to  age,'  or  rather  *  from  world  to  world,'  had 
been  introduced   as   a  protest  against  the   opposite  theory ;  while 
the  Talmud,  which  records  disputations  between  Gamaliel  and  the 
Sadducees^  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  expressly  imputes  the 

>  The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  the  other  the  Scribes  (*  prophesy  *) ;  (2) 

in  Jer.   Ber.   L   7  (p.  3   b),  where  the  from  the  £act  that  the  Prophets  needed 

superiority  of  the  Scribe  over  the  Pro-  the  attestation  of  miracles  (Deut.  xiii 

phet  is  shown  (1)  from  Mic.  ii.  6  (^with-  2),  but  not  the  Scribes  (Deut.  xvii.  11). 
out  the  words  in  italics),  the  one  class  '  This  is   admitted    even  by   Geiger 

be^  the   Prophets  (*  prophesy  not  *),  (Ui^chr.  u,  Uebera.  p.  ISO,  note),  though 
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denial  of  this  doctrine  to  the  ^  Scribes  of  the  Saddncees.'  In  f^mess 
is  Is  perhaps  only  right  to  add  that,  in  the  discussion,  the  Saddncees 
seem  only  to  have  actually  denied  that  there  was  proof  for  this 
doctrine  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  they  ultimately  professed  them- 
selves convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  Gamaliel.^  Still  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  Josephus  leaves  no  doubt, 
that  in  this  instance  their  views  had  not  been  misrepresented. 
Whether  or  not  their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Besurrection 
arose  in  the  first  instance  from,  or  was  prompted  by,  Rationalistic 
views,  which  they  endeavoured  to  support  by  an  appeal  to  the  letter 
of  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  source  of  traditionalism,  it  deserves  notice 
that  in  His  controversy  with  the  Saddncees  Christ  appealed  to  the 
Pentateuch  in  proof  of  His  teaching.^ 

Connected  with  this  was  the  equally  Rationalistic  opposition  to 
belief  in  Angels  and  Spirits.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,^  but  seems  almost  to  foUow  as  a  corollary.  Remembering 
what  the  Jewish  Angelology  was,  one  can  scarcely  wonder  that  in 
controversy  the  Saddncees  shonld  have  been  led  to  the  opposite 
extreme. 

The  last  dogmatic  difierence  between  the  two  *  sects '  concerned 
that  problem  which  has  at  all  times  engaged  religious  thinkers: 
man's  free  will  and  Gkxl's  pre-ordination,  or  rather  their  compati- 
bility. Josephus — or  the  reviser  whom  he  employed — indeed,  uses 
the  piffely  heathen  expression  *  fate  '  (elfiap/Msini)  ^  to  designate  the 
Jewish  idea  of  the  pre-ordination  of  God.  But,  properly  understood, 
the  real  difierence  between  the  Pharisees  and  Saddncees  seems  to 
have  amounted  to  this :    that  the   former  accentuated  God's  pre- 


in  the  passage  above  referred  to  he 
would  emendate :  *  Scribes  of  the  Samari- 
tans.* The  passage,  however,  implies 
that  these  were  Sadducean  SoHheSt  and 
that  they  were  both  willing  and  able 
to  enter  into  theological  controversy 
with  their  opponents. 

>  Rabbi  OamalieVs  proof  was  taken 
from  Deut.  i.  8 :  *  Which  Jehovah  sware 
unto  your  fathers  to  give  unto  them.' 
It  is  not  said  '  unto  you,*  but  *  unto  th&n,* 
which  implies  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  The  argument  is  kindred  in  cha- 
racter, but  far  inferior  in  solemnity  and 
weight,  to  that  employed  by  our  Lord, 
St.  Matt.  zxii.  82,  &om  which  it  is  evi- 
dently taken.  (See  book  v.  ch.  iv.,  the 
remarks  on  that  passage.) 

*  It  is  a  cariooft  circumstance  in  ix>n- 


nection  with  the  question  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  that  it  raised  another  point  in  con- 
troversy between  the  Pharisees  and  the 
*  Samaritans,*  or,  as  I  would  read  it,  the 
Sadducees,  since  *the  Samaritans*  (Sad- 
ducees  ?)  only  allowed  marriage  with  the 
betrothed^  not  the  actually  wedded  wife 
of  a  deceased  childless  brother  (Jer. 
Yebam.  i.  6,  p.  3  a).  The  Sadducees  in 
the  Gospel  argue  on  the  Pharisaic  theory, 
apparently  for  the  twofold  object  of 
casting  ridicule  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  on  the  Pharisaic  prac- 
tice of  marriage  with  the  espotuffd  wife 
of  a  deceased  brother. 

'  The  expression  is  used  in  the  heathen 
(philosophical)  sense  of  fate  by  Pkila, 
De  Incorrupt.  Mundi.  §  10,  ed.  Mangey, 
voL  ii  p.  496  (ed.  Frcf.  p.  947), 
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oidination,  the  latter  man's  free  will ;  and  tliat,  wUle  the  Pharisees     OHAP. 

admitted  only  a  partial  influence  of  the  human  element  on  what        II 

happened,  or  the  co-operation  of  the  human  with  the  Divine,  the  ' 

Sadducees  denied  all  absolute  pre-ordination,  and  made  man's  choice 

of  evil  or  good,  with  its  consequences  of  misery  or  happiness,  to 

depend  entirely  on  the  exercise  of  free  will  and  self-determination. 

And  in  this,  like  many  opponents  of  '  Predestinarianism,'  they  seem 

to  have  started  from  the  principle,  that  it  was  impossible  for  God 

'  either  to  commit  or  to  foresee  [in  the  sense  of  fore-ordaining] 

anything  evil.'    The  mutual  misunderstanding  here  was  that  common 

in  all  such  controversies.    Although  *  Josephus  writes  as  if,  according  •  in  jewMi 

to  the  Pharisees,  the  chief  part  in  every  good  action  depended  upon  ^"**'^^^ 

&te  [pre-ordination]  rather  than  on  man's  doing,  yet   in  another 

place  ^  he  disclaims  for  them  the  notion  that  the  will  of  man  was  (^Antzriu 

•     .  IS 

destitute  of  spontaneous  activity,  and  speaks  somewhat  confusedly — 
for  he  is  by  no  means  a  good  reasoner — of  *  a  mixture '  of  the  Divine 
and  human  elements,  in  which  the  human  will,  with  its  sequence  of 
virtue  or  wickedness,  is  subject  to  the  will  of  fate.  A  yet  further 
modification  of  this  statement  occurs  in  another  place,®  where  we  are  •  Ant  zia 
told  that,  according  to  the  Pharisees,  some  things  depended  upon 
fate,  and  more  on  man  himself.  Manifestly,  there  is  not  a  very 
wide  difference  between  this  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Sadducees  in  what  we  may  suppose  its  primitive  form. 

But  something  more  will  have  to  be  said  as  illustrative  of  Phari- 
saic teaching  on  this  subject.  No  one  who  has  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  can  doubt  that  its  outcome  was  faith,  in 
its  twofold  aspect  of  acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  Rule,  and  simple 
submission  to  the  Will,  of  God.  What  distinguished  this  so  widely 
from  fatalism  was  what  may  be  termed  Jehovahism — that  is,  the 
moral  element  in  its  thoughts  of  God,  and  that  He  was  ever  presented 
as  in  paternal  relationship  to  men.  But  the  Pharisees  carried  their 
accentuation  of  the  Divine  to  the  verge  of  fatalism.  Even  the  idea 
that  God  had  created  man  with  two  impulses,  the  one  to  good,  the 
other  to  evil ;  and  that  the  latter  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  this  world,  would  in  some  measure  trace  the  causation 
of  moral  evil  to  the  Divine  Being.  The  absolute  and  unalterable 
pre-ordination  of  every  event,  to  its  minutest  details,  is  frequently 
insisted  upon.  Adam  had  been  shown  all  the  generations  thsit  were 
to  spring  from  him.  Every  incident  in  the  history  of  Israel  had  been 
foreordained,  and  the  actors  in  it^ — ^for  good  or  for  evil — were  only 
instruments  for  carrying  out  the  Divine  Will.      What  were  even 
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BOOK     Moses  and  Aaron  ?    Gk>d  wonld  have  delivered  Israel  oat  of  Egypt, 
in        and  given  them  the  Law,  had  there  been  no  such  persons.     Similaily 

**  '  '  was  it  in  regard  to  Solomon,  to  Esther,  to  NebuchadnezsBar,  and 
others.  Nay,  it  was  because  man  was  predestined  to  die  that  the 
serpent  came  to  seduce  our  first  parents.  And  as  regarded  the 
history  of  each  individual :  all  that  concerned  his  mental  and  physical 
capacity,  or  that  would  betide  him,  was  prearranged.  His  name, 
place,  position,  circumstances,  the  very  name  of  her  whom  he  was  to 
wed,  were  proclaimed  in  heaven,  just  as  the  hour  of  his  death  was 
foreordered.     There  might  be  seven  years  of  pestilence  in  the  land, 

>8Mib.  na    and  yet  no  one  died  before  his  time.*    Even  if  a  man  inflicted  a  cut 

kGhiiu.7»  on  his  finger,  he  might  be  sure  that  this  also  had  been  preordered.^ 
Nay,  ^  wheresoever  a  man  was  destined  to  die,  thither  would  his  feet 
carry  him.'  ^  We  can  well  understand  how  the  Sadduceee  would 
oppose  notions  like  these,  and  all  such  coarse  expressions  of  fttalism. 
And  it  is  significant  of  the  exaggeration  of  Josephus,'  that  neither 
the  New  Testament,  nor  Rabbinic  writings,  bring  the  charge  of  the 
denial  of  God's  prevision  against  the  Sadducees. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  also.  While  the 
Pharisees  thus  held  the  doctrine  of  absolute  preordination,  side  by 
side  with  it  they  were  anxious  to  insist  on  man's  freedom  of  choice, 
his  personal  responsibility,  and  moral  obligation.'  Although  every 
event  depended  upon  God,  whether  a  man  served  God  or  not  was 
entirely  in  his  own  choice.  As  a  logical  sequence  of  this,  fate  had  no 
influence  as  regarded  Israel,  since  all  depended  on  prayer,  repentance, 
and  good  works.  Indeed,  otherwise  that  repentance,  on  which  Bab- 
binism  so  largely  insists,  would  have  had  no  meaning.  Moreover,  it 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  convey  that,  while  our  evil  actions 
were  entirely  our  own  choice,  if  a  man  sought  to  amend  his  ways,  he 

YomA88»    would  be  helped  of  God.®    It  was,  indeed,  true  that  God  had  created 


>  The  following  onriotu  instance  of 
this  is  given.  On  one  occasion  King 
Solomon,  when  attended  by  his  two 
Scribes,  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah  (both  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Ethiopians),  sud- 
denly perceived  the  Angel  of  Death. 
As  he  looked  so  sad,  Solomon  ascertained 
as  its  reason,  that  the  two  Scribes  had 
been  demanded  at  his  hands.  On  this 
£olomon  transported  them  by  magic  into 
the  land  of  Xtrz,  where,  according  to 
legend,  no  man  ever  died.  Next  mom- 
iiig  Solomon  again  perceived  the  Angel 
of  Death,  bat  this  time  laughing,  be- 
oauM,  M  he  said,  Solomon  had  seat 


these  men  to  the  yeiy  place  whence  lie 
had  been  ordered  to  fetch  them  (Snkk. 
53  0). 

*  Those  who  understand  the  character 
of  Josephos*  writings  will  be  at  no  loes 
for  his  reasons  in  this.  It  wonld  suit 
his  purpose  to  speak  often  of  the  fatal- 
ism of  the  Pharisees,  and  to  represent 
them  as  a  philosophical  sect  like  the 
Stoics.  The  latter,  indeed,  he  does  in  so 
many  words. 

'  For  details  comp.  Sdmiwiyerf  Real* 
BncykL  IL  pp.  103-106— though  there  is 
some  tendency  to  'colouring^ in  this  as 
in  other  arUoles  of  the  wodL 
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the  evil  impnlse  in  us ;  but  He  had  also  given  the  remedy  in  the     CHAP. 
Law.*    This  is  parabolically  represented  nnder  the  figure  of  a  man        n 
seated  at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  who  warned  all  passers  that  if  they  i^^^  j, 
chose  one  road  it  would  lead  them  among  the  thorns,  while  on  the  • 
other  brief  difficulties  would  end  in  a  plain  path  Qoj),^    Or,  to  put  JjJJjJ^JJ^ 
it  in  the  language  of  the  great  Akiba  ^ :  '  Everything  is  foreseen ;  firee  ^^  ^^>* 
determination  is  accorded  to  man ;  and  the  world  is  judged  in  good-  •▲b.iu. n 
ness.'     With  this  simple  juxtaposition  of  two  propositions  equally 
true,  but  incapable  of  metaphysical  combination,  as  are  most  things 
in  which  the  empirically  cognisable  and  uncognisable  are  joined 
together,  we  are  content  to  leare  the  matter. 

The  other  difierences  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  can  be 
easily  and  briefly  summed  up.  They  concern  ceremonial,  ritual,  and 
juridical  questions.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  opposition  of  the  Sad- 
ducees to  the  excessive  scruples  of  the  Pharisees  on  the  subject  of 
Levitical  defilements  led  to  frequent  controversy.  Four  points  in 
dispute  are  mentioned,  of  which,  however,  three  read  more  like 
ironical  comments  than  serious  divergences.  Thus,  the  Sadducees 
taunted  their  opponents  with  their  many  lustrations,  including  that  of 
the  Grolden  Candlestick  in  the  Temple.^    Two  other  similar  instances  f/"'-?^- 

.  .  .  UL  8 ;  Tot. 

are  mentioned.*    By  way  of  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  pro-  <^b<w-  uu 
fanation,  the  Pharisees  enacted,  that  the  touch  of  any  thing  sacred  naoex  nin 

_^       _  Hurt  SUffl* 

'  defiled '  the  hands.    The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  ridiculed  dent  proof 
the  idea  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  ^  defiled '  the  hands,  but  not  such  a  saddaocos 

wero  not  in 

book  as  Homer.^  In  the  same  spirit,  the  Sadducees  would  ask  the  the  wrong 
Pharisees  how  it  came,  that  water  pouring  firom  a  clean  into  an  unclean  J^^  ^^  '^' 
vessel  did  not  lose  its  purity  and  purifying  power.*  If  these  represent 
no  serious  controversies,  on  another  ceremonial  question  there  was  real 
difierence,  though  its  existence  shows  how  far  party-spirit  could  lead 
the  Pharisees.  No  ceremony  was  surrounded  with  greater  care  to 
prevent  defilement  than  that  of  preparing  the  ashes  of  the  Bed  Heifer.* 


>  The  Fhariflees  replied  by  asking  on 
what  groand  the  bones  of  a  High-Priest 
*detil€^/  but  not  those  of  a  donkey.  And 
when  the  Sadducees  ascribed  it  to  the 
great  value  of  the  former,  lest  a  man 
should  profane  the  bones  of  his  parents 
by  making  spoons  of  tliem,  the  Pharisees 
pointed  out  that  the  same  argument 
applied  to  defilement  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. In  general,  it  seems  that  the  Pha- 
lisees  were  afirald  of  the  satirical  oqui« 


menta  of  the  Sadducees  on  their  doinga 
(oomp.  Parah  iii.  3). 

'  WeUhaustm  rightly  denounces  the 
strained  interpretations  of  Oeiger,  who 
would  find  here— as  in  other  points — 
hidden  political  allusions. 

*  Comp.  *  The  Temple,  its  Ministry  and 
Services,*  pp.  309-312.  The  rubrics  are 
in  the  Mishnio  tractate  Parah,  and  in 
To8,Par. 


820  FROM  JORDAN  TO  THE  HOTJMT  OF  TRAN8FI0URATI0N. 

BOOK     What  seem  the  original  ordinances^*  directed  that,  for  seven  days  pr»- 
m       vions  to  the  burning  of  the  Bed  Heifer,  the  priest  was  to  be  kept  in 
•pttmhiiL*   separation  in  the  Temple,  sprinkled  with  the  ashes  of  all  sinHrfferingB, 
T1N.FW.1'  and  kept  from  the  tonch  of  his  brother-priests,  with  even  greater 
rigour  tiian  the  High-Priest  in  his  preparation  for  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment.  The  Sadducees  insisted  that,  as  ^  till  sundown '  was  tibe  role  in 
all  purifications,  the  priest  must  be  in  cleanness  till  tiien,  before  burn- 
ing the  Red  Heifer.     But,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  opposition,  and 
in  contravention  to  their  own  principles,  the  Pharisees  would  actually 
'  defile '  the  priest  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  burning,  and  then  inn 
mediately  make  him  take  a  bath  of  purification  which  had  been  pre- 
^FizahULy  pared,  so  as  to  show  that  the  Sadducees  were  in  error.^  *    In  the  same 
spirit,  the  Sadducees  seem  to  have  prohibited  the  use  of  anything 
made  from  animals  which  were  either  interdicted  as  food,  or  by  reason 
of  their  not  having  been  properly  slaughtered ;  while  the  Pharisees 
allowed  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  Levitically  clean  animals  which  had 
died  or  been  torn,  even  made  their  skin  into  parchment,  which  might 
\Si^       be  used  for  sacred  purposes.* 

These  may  seem  trifling  distinctions,  but  they  sufficed  to  kindle 
the  passions.      Even  greater  importance  attached  to  difierenoee  on 
ritucd  questions,  although  the  controversy  here  was  purely  theoreticaL 
For,  the  Sadducees,  when  in  office,  always  conformed  to  the  prevail* 
ing  Pharisaic  practices.     Thus,  the  Sadducees  would  have  interpreted 
Lev.  TTJii.  11,  15,  16,  as  meaning  that  the  wave-sheaf  (or,  rather,  the 
Omer)  was  to  be  offered  on  *  the  morrow  after  the  weekly  Sabbath ' — 
that  is,  on  the  Sunday  in  Easter-week — which  would  have  brought 
«vt.ii,i«    the  Peast  of  Pentecost  always  on  a  Sunday;^  while  the  Pharisees 
•  Men.x.8;    uuderstood  the  term  '  Sabbath '  of  the  festive  Paschal  day.**    Con- 
u.  4 '       '    nected  with  this  were  disputes  about  the  examination  of  the  witnesses 
who  testified  to  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and  whom  the 
fRotbhaSb.  Pharisces  accused  of  having  been  suborned  by  their  opponents.' 
T<M.'Ro8h  The  Sadducean  objection  to  pouring  the  water  of  libation  upon 

Lu,  the  altar  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  led  to  riot  and  bloody  re- 

prisals on  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  seems  to  have  been  carried 
Iom">tl**  ^*^  practice.*'    Similarly,  the  Sadducees  objected  to  the  beating 


Ani.ziiLlt. 


*  The  Mishnio  paoage  is  difficult,  bat  quires  a  longer  discosBion  than  oan  be 

I  believe  I  have  given  the  sense  cor-  given  in  this  place, 

rectlj.  *  For  details  about  the  observances  on 

'  This  difference,  which  is  more  in-  this  festival,  I  most  refer  to  *  The  I^mpla^ 

tricate  than  appears  at  first  sight,  re-  its  Ministzy  and  Services.' 
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off  the  willow-branches  after  the  procession  round  the  altar  on  the     CHAP. 
last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  if  it  were  a  Sabbath.*    Again,        ^ 
the  Sadducees  would  have  had  the  High-Priest,   on  the  Day  of  .g^^J. 
Atonement,  kindle  the  incense  before  entering  the  Most  Holy  Place ;  «»*  ^^^. 
the  Pharisees  after  he  had  entered  the   Sanctuary.^     Lastly,  the  JJ^^^j^  ^ 
Pharisees  contended  that  the  cost  of  the  daily  Sacrifices  should  be  ^jer.  Yom« 
discharged  firom  the  general  Temple  treasury,  while  the  Sadducees  uiina 
would  have  paid  it  from  free-will  offerings.      Other  differences,  which 
seem  not  so  well  established,  need  not  here  be  discussed. 

Among  the  divergences  on  juridical  questions,  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  that  in  regard  to  marriage  with  the  ^  betrothed,'  or  else 
actually  espoused  widow  of  a  deceased,  childless  brother.     Josephus, 
indeed,  charges  the  Sadducees  with  extreme  severity  in  criminal 
matters ;  ^  but  this  must  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  ingenuity  or  punc-  •  spmUUt 
tiliousness  of  the  Pharisees  would  afford  to  most  offenders  a  loophole        *^ 
of  escape.     On  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  diverging  juridical  prin- 
ciples of  the  Sadducees,  as  are  attested  on  trustworthy  authority,* 
seem  more  in  accordance  with  justice  than  those  of  the  Pharisees. 
They  concerned  (besides  the  Levirate  marriage)  chiefly  three  points. 
According  to  the  Sadducees,  the  punishment^  against  false  witnesses  ^DeozMdia 
was  only  to  be  executed  if  the  innocent  person,  condemned  on  their         ^^^^ 
testimony,  had  actually  suffered  punishment,  while  the  Pharisees  held 
that  this  was  to  be  done  if  the  sentence  had  been  actually  pronounced, 
although  not  carried  out.®     Again,  according  to  Jewish  law,  only  a  •HUUE.is 
son,  but  not  a  daughter,  inherited  the  father's  property.     From  this 
the  Pharisees  argued,  that  if,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  decease,  that 
son  were  dead,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  this  granddaughter  would 
(as  representative  of  the  son)  be  the  heir,  while  the  daughter  would 
be  excluded.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Sadducees  held  that,  in  such  a 
case,  daughter  and  granddaughter  should  share  alike.'    Lastly,  the  i^'xI^jY^ 
Sadducees  argued  that  if,  according  to  Exodus  xxi.  28, 29,  a  man  was  ^^ 
responsible  for  damage  done  by  his  cattle,  he  was  equally,  if  not 
more,  responsible  for  damage  done  by  his  slave,  while  the  Pharisees 
refused  to  recognise  any  responsibility  on  the  latter  score.*  •  t  Tad.  it.  r 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  has  been  necessary  to  enter  into  tLl^^ 

*  Other  differences,  whioh  rest  merely  Article    on  *  The  Sadducees,'  in  Mito'i 

on  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Com-  Bibl.  BncycL 

mentary  on  *  The  Roll  of  Fasts,'  I  have  *  Oeigert  and  even  Jhrenbawrg,  see  in 

discarded  as  unsupported  by  historical  these   things  deep  political  allusions— 

.evidence.    I  am  sorry  to  have  in  this  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  no  other 

respect,  and  on  some  other  aspects  of  ezistenoe  than  in  the  ingenuity  of  theM 

the  question,  to  differ  from  the  learned  wziten. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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BOOK     detailfl,  which  may  not  possess  a  general  interest.    This,  howevor,  wiD 
ni       be  marked,  that,  with  the  exception  of  dogmatic  difieienoes,  the  con- 
"    '    "^  troversy  tamed  on  questions  of  ' canon-law.'   Josephns  tells  us  that 
lOLi^*^     the  Pharisees  commanded  the  masses,^  and  espedally  tilie  female 
^^kziiL    world,^  while  the  Saddncees  attached  to  their  ranks  <mly  a  minority, 
and  Uiat  belonging  to  the  highest  class.     The  leading  priests  in 
Jemsalem  formed,  of  course,  part  of  that  highest  class  of  sociely; 
and  firom  the  New  Testament  and  Joeephus  we  learn  that  the  High- 
•AeUT.  17:  Priestly  families  belonged  to  the  Sadducean  party.®    But  to  conclude 
*^       firom  this,^  either  that  the  Sadducees  represented  the  civil  and  political 
aspect  of  society,  and  the  Pharisees  the  religious ;  or,  that  the  Sadr 
ducees  were  the  priest-party,*  in  opposition  to  the  popular  and  demo- 
cratic Pharisees,  are  inferences  not  only  unsupported,  but  opposed  to 
historical  facts.    For,  not  a  few  of  the  Pharisaic  leaders  were  actuall; 
«8h«|ri.iT.   priests,^  while  the  Pharisaic  ordinances  make  more  than  ample  re- 
K^^.Tikt;  cognition  of  the  privQeges  and  rights  of  the  Priesthood.    This  would 
certainly  not  have  been  the  case  if,  as  some  have  maintained,  Sad- 
ducean and  priest-party  had  been  convertible  terms.    Even  as  regards 
the  deputation  to  the  Baptist  of '  Priests  and  Levites'  firom  Jerusalem. 
•St  j«iui L   we  are  expressly  told  that  they  '  were  of  the  Pharisees.'  * 

This  bold  hypothesis  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  invented  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  another,  still  more  unhistorical.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
'  Sadducee '  has  always  been  in  dispute.     According  to  a  Jewish  legend 
'J^  *^  4?-   of  about  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,'  the  name  was  derived  firom  one 
0.  s  Tsadoq  (Zadok),*  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,  whose  principb  of 

not  serving  (xod  for  reward  had  been  gradually  misinterpreted  into 
Sadduceeism.  But,  apart  fix)m  the  objection  that  in  such  case  the  party 
should  rather  have  taken  the  name  of  AntigoniteSy  thestory  itself  receives 
nosupporteitherfix)mJo6ephus  or  from  early  Jewish  writings.  Accord- 
ingly modem  critics  have  adopted  another  hypothesis,  which  seems  at 
least  equally  untenable.  On  the  supposition  that  the  Sadducees  were 
the  '  priest-party,'  the  name  of  the  sect  is  derived  firom  Zadok  (Tsadoq)^ 
the  High-IMest  in  the  time  of  Solomon.^  But  the  objections  to 
this  are  insuperable.  Not  to  speak  of  the  linguistic  difficulty  of 
deriving  Tsadduqim  (Zaddukim,  Sadducees)  from  Tsadoq  (Zadok),* 

*  So  Wellkautm^  a.  a.  a  few  of  the  statements  haiaided  by  Dr. 
'  So  Oeiger,  a.  8.  Geufer  seem  to  me  to  have  no  histcnical 

*  Tseduqim  and  Tsadduqim  mark  dif-  foundation,  and  the  passages  qnoted  in 
ferent  transliterations  of  the  name  Sad-  support  either  do  not  oonvey  siioh  mean- 
daoees.  ing,  or  else  are  of  no  authority. 

*  This  theory,  defended  with  ingenuity  *  So  Dr.  Zmt,  as  quoted  in  Dc  Gka 


by  €Mger^aaA  been  of  late  adopted  by  most      ^iffy'«  artiolo* 
wxitersy  and  •?«&  by  Sekwmr.    Bat  not 
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neither  Josephos  nor  the  Rabbis  know  anything  of  such  a  connection     CHAP, 
between  Tsadoq  and  the  Sadducees,  of  which,  indeed,  the  rationale        n 
would  be  difficult  to  perceive.     Besides,  is  it  likely  that  a  party  would  '      '     " 
have  gone  back  so  many  centuries  for  a  name,  which  had  no  connec- 
tion with  their  distinctive  principles  ?    The  name  of  a  party  is,  if 
self-chosen  (which  is  rarely  the  case),  derived  from  itsfounder  or  place 
of  origin,  or  else  from  what  it  claims  as  distinctive  principles  or 
practices.     Opponents  might  either  pervert  such  a  name,  or  else  give 
a  designation,  generally  opprobrious,  which  would  express  their  own 
relation  to  the  party,  or  to  some  of  its  supposed  peculiarities.     But. 
on  none  of  these  principles  can  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Sadducees 
from  Tsadoq  be  accounted  for.     Lastly,  on  the  supposition  mentioned, 
the  Sadducees  must  have  given  the  name  to  their  party,  since  it  can- 
not be  imagined  that  the  Pharisees  would  have  connected  their  op- 
ponents with  the  honoured  name  of  the  High-Priest  Tsadoq. 

If  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Sadducees,  who,  of  course, 
professed  to  be  the  right  interpreters  of  Scripture,  would  choose  any 
party-name,  thereby  stamping  themselves  as  sectaries,  this  derivation 
of  their  name  is  also  contrary  to  historical  analogy.  For  even  the 
name  Pharisees,  '  Pemshimy*  ^  separated  ones,'  was  not  taken  by  the 
party  itself,  but  given  to  it  by  their  opponents.* '  Prom  1  Mace.  ii.  42 ;  •  Tad.  it.  « 
vii.  13  ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  it  appears  that  originally  they  had  taken  the  ^^ 
sacred  name  of  Ghasidimy  or  Hhe  pious.' ^    This,  no  doubt,  on  the  ^fs.zzx.4 

xxzia  SS  • 

ground  that  they  were  truly  those  who,  according  to  the  directions  zzztu.«b 
of  Ezra,^  had  separated  themselves  (become  nibhdalim)  ^from  the  tTLsi-tz. 
filthiness  of  the  heathen'  (all  heathen  defilement)  by  carrying  out  Keh!'bc.'s 
the  traditional  ordinances.^    In  fact,   Ezra  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  Mater,'  in   contradistinction  to  the   *  earlier,'   or  Scripture- 
Chusidim.^    If  we  are  correct  in  supposing  that  their  opponents  had  « Ber.  t.  i ; 
called   them    Perushim,    instead  of   the   Scriptural    designation  of  vi^kn  r 
Nitflidalimy  the  inference  is  at  hand,  that,  while  the  ^  Pharisees '  would  ^  lu.  |».  §• 
arrogate  to  themselves  the   Scriptural  name  of  Ghasidimy  or  Hhe 
pious,'  their  opponents  would  retort  that  they  were  satisfied  to  be 
Tsaddiqim^  or  *  righteous.'  Thus  the  name  of  Tsaddiqim  would  become 
that  of  the  party  opposing  the  Pharisees,  that  is,  of  the  Sadducees. 

>  The  argument  as  against  the  deriya-  *  Here  it  deserves  special  notice  that 

tionoftheterm/SeMf^^Meefwoold,  of  course,  the  Old  Testament  term  CJUuid^  which 

hold  equally  good,  even  if  each  party  had  the  Pharisees  arrogated  to  themselves,  is 

assumed,  not  received  from  the  other,  its  rendered  in  the  PeShito  by  Zaddtq.   Thus* 

characteristic  name.  as  it  were,  the  opponents  of  Pharisaism 

'  Comp.  generally,  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  would  play  ofiE  the  equivalent  Ttaddia 

Sodal  Life,*  pp.  230,  231.  againstthe  Pharisaic airogation of  Ouuid. 
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HI  the  sound  i  into  u  (Tsaddiqim  into  Tsmidugim),  but  maf  it  not  hava 
'  '"'^  been  that  this  was  acoomplished,  not  grammaticallj,  bat  bj  pc^uLir 
witticism  ?  Saoh  mode  of  giving  a  *  bj-name '  to  a  party  or  govem- 
xnent  is,  at  least,  not  irratioiial,  nor  is  it  uncommon.^  Soma  wit 
might  hare  snggested:  Bead  not  Tsaddiqim,  the  ^righteous,'  but 
TsaddiLqim  (from  Teadu,  ^*iy),  *  desolation,'  *  destruction-'  Whether 
or  not  this  suggestion  approve  itself  to  critics,  the  derivation  of 
Saddncees  from  Tsaddiqim  is  certainly  that  which  offers  most 
probability.* 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  a  party  leads 
almost  naturally  to  the  mention  oi  another,  which,  indeed,  could  not  be 
omitted  in  any  description  of  those  times.  But  while  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  were  parties  wiihin  the  Synagogue,  the  Essenes 
("^aafjvolj  or  ^EaaaM — the  latter  always  in  Philo)  were,  although 
strict  Jews,  yet  separatists,  and,  alike  in  doctrine,  worship,  and 
practice,  outside  the  Jewish  body  ecclesiastic.  Their  numbers 
»/^ui(sQaod  amounted  to  only  about  4,000.*  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
twwuber,  Now  Testament,  and  only  very  indirectly  referred  to  in  Babbinic 
icaBg.u.p.  writings,  perhaps  without  clear  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
^tlxTiii.  BabUs.  K  the  conclusion  concerning  them,  which  we  shall  by-and- 
bj  indicate,  be  correct,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  this.  Indeed^ 
their  entire  separation  from  all  who  did  not  belong  to  their  sect,  the 
terrible  oaths  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  secrecy  about  their 
doctrines,  and  which  would  prevent  any  free  religious  discussion,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  what  is  known  of  their  views,  would  account 
for  the  scanty  notices  about  them.  Josephus  and  Philo,'  who 
speak  of  them  in  the  most  sympathetic  manner,  had,  no  doubt,  taken 
special  pains  to  ascertain  all  that  could  be  learned.  For  this 
Josephus  seems  to  have  enjoyed  special  opportunities.*  Still,  the 
secrecy  of  their  doctrines  renders  us  dependent  on  writers,  of  whom 
at  leckst  one  (Josephus)  lies  open  to  the  suspicion  of  colouring  and 


'  Such  by-names,  by  a  play  on  a  word, 
Mte  oot  uafnequent.  ^ug,  in  Skem. 
R.  5  (ed.  Wa/rA.  p.  14  a,  lines  7  and  8 
from  top),  Pliaraoh*s  oharge  that  the 
Israelites  were  D^^IJ,  *  idle,'  is,  by  a  trans- 

pofiition  of  letters,  made  to  mean  that 
they  were  irSpyot. 

**  It  seems  strange,  that  so  accuiate  a 
scholar  as  Schurer  should  have  regarded 
the  *  national  party '  as  merely  an  offshoot 
fsom  the  Pharisees  (Neutest.  Zeit^esch. 
p.  4SIX  and    appeiJed  tn  psoof  to  a 


passage  in  Jo§ephit8  (Ant.  xviii.  1.  6), 
which  exprefittly  caUs  the  Nationalists  a 
fourth  party,  by  the  side  of  the  Pharisees, 
tSaddacecfl,  and  Esseocs.  Th»t  in  practice 
they  would  carry  out  the  strict  Judaism 
of  the  Pharisees,  does  not  make  them 
Pharieoee. 

*  Iliey  are  also  mentioned  by  PUny 
<Hist.  Natur.  v.  1«). 

*  This  may  be  isaierved  from  J6$epkiHf 
Life,  c.  2. 
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exaggeration.  Bnt  of  one  thing  we  may  feel  certain  :  neither  John 
the  Baptist,  and  his  Baptism,  nor  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  had 
any  connection  with  Bssenism.  It  were  utterly  nnhistorical  to  infer 
such  from  a  few  points  of  contact — and  these  only  of  similarity,  not 
identity — when  the  differences  between  them  are  so  ftindamentiJ. 
^at  an  Essene  would  have  preached  repentance  and  the  Kingdom 
of  3od  to  multitudes,  baptized  the  uninitiated,  and  given  supreme 
testimony  to  One  like  Jesus,  are  assertions  only  less  extravagant  than 
this,  that  One  Who  mingled  with  society  as  Jesus  did,  and  Whose 
teaching,  alike  in  that  respect,  and  in  all  its  tendencies,  was  so 
utterly  Non-,  and  even  Anti-Essenic,  had  derived  wiy  part  of  His 
doctrine  from  Bssenism.  Besides,  when  we  remember  the  views  of 
the  Essenes  on  purification,  and  on  Sabbath  observance,  and  their 
denial  of  the  Besurrection,  we  feel  that,  whatever  points  of  resemblance 
critical  ingenuity  may  emphasise,*  the  teaching  of  Christiwity  was  in 
a  direction  the  opposite  trom  that  of  Essenism.' 

We  possess  no  daixi  for  the  history  of  the  origin  and  development 
(if  such  there  was)  of  Essenism.  We  may  admit  a  certain  con- 
nection between  Pharisaism  and  Essenism,  though  it  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  modem  Jewish  writers.  Both  directions 
originated  from  a  desire  after  ^  purity,'  though  there  seems  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  them,  alike  in  the  idea  of  what  consti- 
tuted purity,  and  in  the  means  for  attaining  it.  To  the  Pharisee 
it  was  Levitical  and  legal  purity,  secured  by  the  *  hedge '  of  ordinances 
which  they  drew  around  themselves.  To  the  Essene  it  was  absolute 
purity  in  separation  ftx)m  the  *  material,'  which  in  itself  was  defiling. 
The  Pharisee  attained  in  this  manner  the  distinctive  merit  of  a  saint ; 
the  Essene  obtained  a  higher  fellowship  with  the  Divine,  'inward* 
purity,  and  not  only  freedom  fi^m  the  detracting,  degrading  influ- 
ence of  matter,  but  command  over  matter  and  nature.  As  the 
result  of  this  higher  fellowship  with  the  Divine,  the  adept  possessed  the 
power  of  prediction  ;  as  the  result  of  his  freedom  fix)m,  and  command 
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'  Thia  point  is  oonclusively  disposed 
of  by  Bisf^pp  f4fttfo^  ^  t^e  thir^  pi«- 
sertation  appended  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  ColoBslans  (pp.  397-419).  In 
generi^l,  the  piM^r^y  di9pTl«»o^  of  tl^e 
vbple  subjeoi  py  bishop  -f  wiWM,  «^^ 
in  the  body  of  t^e  OQ^^^ellta^  an^i  i^ 
the  thrpe  I){Merts^tionis  n-ppended,  may  bp 
qaid  tp  fqim  ^  new  pifi  in  tl^P  treatment 
of  tlie  whole  question,  t))e  points  on 
which    we    would    venture    to  express 


dissent  being  few  and  unimportant.  Thp 
reader  ifr^io  wishes  to  see  t^  ^tateqient  c^ 
the  supposed  analogy  between  Essenism 
and  the  teaching  of  Christ  will  find  it 
in  Ifr.  Oin^f^t(fi  ^^^^p^e  'Eocenes,'  in 
OfnUh  imd  W^^  Dictionary  pf  Chriftifui 
Bipgrapny.  The  same  1^^  pf  ^guq^en^ 
ha9  been  followed  ^y  ^^ynjfcfjf  an4  ^1^1^ 
The  reasons  fpr  the  oppof^ite  TifW  ^  ^ 
forth  in  ^e  tpxt* 
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oyer  matter,  the  power  of  miraculous  cores.  That  their  purifications, 
strictest  Sabbath  observance,  and  other  practices,  would  form  points 
of  contact  with  Pharisaism,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  a 
little  reflection  will  show,  that  such  observances  would  naturally  be 
adopted  by  the  Essenes,  since  they  were  within  the  lines  of  Judaism, 
although  separatists  from  its  body  ecclesiastic.  On  the  other  hand, 
tibeir  fundamental  tendency  was  quite  other  than  that  of  Pharisaism, 
and  strongly  tinged  with  Eastern  (Parsee)  elements.  Afler  this  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  precise  date  of  its  origin,  and  whether  Essenism 
was  an  offshoot  from  the  original  (ancient)  Assideans  or  Ghasidimy 
seems  needless.  Certain  it  is  that  we  find  its  first  mention  about 
150  B.C.,*  and  that  we  meet  the  first  Essene  in  the  reign  of 
Aiistobulus  I.^ 

Before  stating  our  conclusions  as  to  its  relation  to  Judaism  and 
tibe  meaning  of  the  name,  we  shaU  put  together  what  information 
may  be  derived  of  the  sect  from  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
Pliny.'  Even  its  outward  organisation  and  the  mode  of  life  must 
have  made  as  deep,  and,  considering  the  habits  and  circumstances  of 
the  time,  even  deeper  impression  than  does  the  strictest  asceticism 
on  the  part  of  any  modem  monastic  order,  without  the  unnatural 
and  repulsive  characteristics  of  the  latter.  There  were  no  vows  of 
absolute  silence,  broken  only  by  weird  chaunt  of  prayer  or  '  memento 
mori ; '  no  penances,  nor  self-chastisement.  But  the  person  who  had 
entered  the  '  order '  was  as  effectually  separated  from  all  outside  as 
if  he  had  lived  in  another  world.  Avoiding  the  large  cities  as  the 
centres  of  immorality,®  they  chose  for  their  settlements  chiefly 
villages,  one  of  their  largest  colonies  being  by  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.*  At  the  same  time  they  had  also  *  houses  '  in  most,  if  not  all  the 
cities  of  Palestine,*  notably  in  Jerusalem,''  where,  indeed,  one  of  the 
gates  was  named  after  them.«  In  these  *  houses '  they  lived  in  com- 
mon,'' under  officials  of  their  own.  The  affairs  of  *  the  order '  were 
administered  by  a  tribunal  of  at  least  a  hundred  members.*  They 
wore  a  common  dress,  engaged  in  common  labour,  united  in  common 
prayers,  partook  of  common  meals,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
works  of  charity,  for  which  each  had  liberty  to  draw  from  the  com- 


*  Compare  Jo§ephM»^  Ant  xiiL  5,  9 ;  xt. 
10.  4,  6;  xviii.  1.  6;  Jewish  War,  ii  8, 
2-13;   PkilOt  Qaod   omnis  probns  liber, 

kl2,  13   (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  457-469;  ed. 
r.  and  Prcf .  pp.  876-879  ;  ed.  Richter. 
TOL  V.  pp.  286-288) ;  Pliny,  N.H.  v.  16, 

\J,    For  retoenoei  in  the  Ffttb^rs  «e9 


Bp.  lAgktfoct  on  Coloesians,  pp.  83,  84 
(note).  Comp.  the  literature  there  and 
in  SekUrer  (Neatest.  Zeitgesch.  p.  599),  to 
which  I  would  add  Dr.  Oinburg'i  Art. 
*  Essenes '  in  SmUh't  and  Wuce'f  Wct.  9t 
Clv»  Biogr.,  VOL  ii. 
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mon  treasmy  at  his  own  discretion,  except  in  the  case  of  relatives.* 
It  scarcely  needs  mention  that  they  extended  fhllest  hospitality 
to  strangers  belonging  to  the  order;  in  fact,  a  special  official  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose  in  every  city.^  Everything  was  of  the 
simplest  character,  and  intended  to  purify  the  soul  by  the  great- 
est possible  avoidance,  not  only  of  what  was  sinful,  but  of  what 
was  material.  Rising  at  dawn,  no  profane  word  was  spoken  till 
they  had  offered  their  prayers.  These  were  addressed  towards,  if 
not  to,  the  rising  sun — probably,  as  they  would  have  explained  it,  as 
the  emblem  of  the  Divine  Light,  but  implying  invocation,  if  not 
adoration,  of  the  sun.^  After  that  they  were  dismissed  by  their 
officers  to  common  work.  The  morning  meal  was  preceded  by  a 
lustration,  or  bath.  Then  they  put  on  their  *  festive '  linen  garments, 
and  entered,  purified,  the  common  hall  as  their  Sanctuary.  For  each 
meal  was  sacrificial,  in  fact,  the  only  sacrifices  which  they  acknow- 
ledged. The  *  baker,'  who  was  really  their  priest — and  naturally  so, 
since  he  prepared  the  sacrifice — set  before  each  bread,  and  the  cook 
a  mess  of  vegetables.  The  meal  began  with  prayer  by  the  pre- 
siding priest,  for  those  who  presided  at  these  ^  sacrifices '  were  also 
'  priests,'  although  in  neither  case  probably  of  Aaronic  descent,  but 
consecrated  by  themselves.®    The  sacrificial  meal  was  a&ndn  concluded  •/m.Ww 

^  ,      «.  • :  Ant, 

by  prayer,  when  they  put  off  their  sacred  dress,  and  returned  to  their  twol  l  • 
labour.     The  evening  meal  was  of  exactly  the  same  description,  and 
partaken  of  with  the  same  rites  as  that  of  the  morning. 

Although  the  Essenes,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  party 
among  them,  repudiated  marriage,  adopted  children  to  train  them 
in  the  principles  of  their  sect,^  yet  admission  to  the  order  was  only 
granted  to  adults,  and  after  a  novitiate  which  lasted  three  years. 
On  entering,  the  novice  received  the  three  symbols  of  purity  :  an 
axe,  or  rather  a  spcule,  with  which  to  dig  a  pit,  a  foot  deep,  to  cover 
up  the  excrements  ;  an  apron,  to  bind  round  the  loins  in  bathing ; 
and  a  white  dress,  which  was  always  worn,  the  festive  garment  at 
meals  being  of  linen.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  novice  was 


>  The  distinction  is  SehUrer'i,  although 
he  is  disposed  to  minimise  this  point. 
More  on  this  in  the  seqneL 

'  SehHrer  regards  these  children  as 
forming  the  first  of  the  four  *  classes '  or 
*  grades*  into  which  the  Essenes  were 
arranged.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the 
express  statement  of  Pkiloy  that  only 
adults  were  admitted  into  the  order,  and 
hence  only  such  could  have  formed  a 
'gnde'   or   *  class'  of  the  oommanity. 


(Comp.  ed.  Memgey^  IL  p.  982,  from 
IhtuHut*  Prsepar.  Eyang.  lib.  viiL  cap.  S.) 
I  hare  adopted  the  view  of  Bishop  lAght* 
foot  on  the  subject.  Even  the  manying 
order  of  the  Essenes,  however,  only  ad- 
mitted of  wedlock  under  great  restrictions, 
and  as  a  necessaiy  evil  (War,  n.  s.  §  13). 
Bishop  Lightfoot  suggests,  that  these  were 
not  Essenes  in  the  strict  sense,  bat  only 
*  like  the  third  order  of  a  Benedictine  or 
Franciscan  brotherhood.' 
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BOOK  admitted  to  the  lostrationB.  He  had  now  entered  on  the  second 
m  grade,  in  which  he  remained  for  another  year.  After  its  lapse,  he 
'  ~'  was  advanced  to  the  third  grade,  but  still  continued  a  novice  until,  at 
the  close  of  the  third  year  of  his  probation,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
fourth  grade — ^that  of  fiill  member,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  common  meals.  The  mere  touch  of 
one  of  a  lower  grade  in  the  order  defiled  the  Essene,  and  necessitated 
the  lustration  of  a  bath.  Before  admission  to  full  membership,  a 
terrible  oath  was  taken.  As,  among  other  things,  it  bound  to  the 
most  absolute  secrecy,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  its  form,  as 

wwiL8.7  given  by  Josephus,^  contains  much  beyond  what  was  generally 
allowed  to  transpire.  Thus  the  long  list  given  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian of  moral  obligations  which  the  Essenes  undertook,  is  probably 
only  a  rhetorical  enlargement  of  some  simple  formula.  More  credit 
attaches  to  the  alleged  undertaking  of  avoidance  of  all  vanity,  false- 
hood, dishonesty,  and  unlawful  gains.  The  last  parts  of  the  oath 
alone  indicate  the  peculiar  vows  of  the  sect,  that  is,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  learned  by  the  outside  world,  probably  chiefly  through  the 
practice  of  the  Essenes.  They  bound  each  member  not  to  conceal 
anything  firom  his  own  sect,  nor,  even  on  peril  of  death,  to  disclose 
their  doctrines  to  others  ;  to  hand  down  their  doctrines  exactly  as 
they  had  received  them  ;  to  abstain  from  robbery ;  ^  and  to  gua/rd  the 
books  belonging  to  their  sect,  and  the  names  of  the  Angels, 

It  is  evident  that,  while  all  else  was  intended  as  safeguards  of  a 
rigorous  sect  of  purists,  and  with  the  view  of  strictly  keeping  it  a 
secret  order,  the  last-mentioned  particulars  furnish  significant  indica- 
tions of  their  peculiar  doctrines.  Some  of  these  may  be  regarded 
as  only  exaggerations  of  Judaism,  though  not  of  the  Pharisaic  kind.^ 
Ajnong  them  we  reckon  the  extravagant  reverence  for  the  name  of 
their  legislator  (presumably  Moses),  whom  to  blaspheme  was  a 
capital  offence  ;  their  rigid  abstinence  from  all  prohibited  food ;  and 
their  exaggerated  Sabbath-observance,  when,  not  only  no  food  was 
prepared,  but  not  a  vessel  moved,  nay,  not  even  nature  eased.^  But 
this  latter  was  connected  with  their  fundamental  idea  of  inherent  im- 


>  Can  this  possibly  have  any  connection 
in  the  mind  of  Josephns  with  the  later 
Nationalist  movement  ?  This  would  agree 
with  his  insistance  on  their  respect  for 
those  in  authority.  Otherwise  the  empha- 
sis laid  on  abstinence  from  robbery  seems 
strange  in  such  a  sect. 

*  I  venture  to  think  that  even  Bishop 
hlfoot  lays  too  much  stress  on  the 

nity  to  Pharisaism.    I  can  discover 


lAeh 
amni 


few,  if  any,  traces  of  Pharisaism  in  the 
distinctive  sense  of  the  term.  Even  their 
frequent  washings  had  a  different  object 
from  those  of  the  Pharisees. 

■  For  a  similar  reason,  and  in  order  *  not 
to  affront  the  Divine  rays  of  light  * — ^tho 
light  as  symbol,  if  not  outcome,  of  the 
Deity — ^they  coverec  themselves,  in  such 
circumstances,  with  the  mantle  which 
was  their  ordinary  dress  in  winter. 
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purity  in  the  body,  and,  indeed,  in  all  that  is  material.  Henoe,  also,  OHAF. 
their  asceticism,  their  repudiation  of  marriage,  and  their  freqnent  II 
lustrations  in  clean  water,  not  only  before  their  sacrificial  meals,  but  ^  ^'^^ 
upon  contact  even  with  an  Essene  of  a  lower  grade,  and  after  attend- 
ing to  the  calls  of  nature.  Their  undoubted  denial  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  seems  only  the  logical  sequence  from  it.  If  the  soul 
was  a  substance  of  the  subtlest  ether,  drawn  by  certain  natural 
enticement  into  the  body,  which  was  its  prison,  a  state  of  perfectness 
could  not  have  consisted  in  the  restoration  of  that  which,  being 
material,  was  in  itself  impure.  And,  indeed,  what  we  have  called 
the  exaggerated  Judaism  of  the  sect — its  rigid  abstinence  from  all 
forbidden  food,  and  peculiar  Sabbath-observance — may  all  have  had 
the  same  object,  that  of  tending  towards  an  external  purism,  which 
the  Divine  legislator  would  have  introduced,  but  the  '  carnally- 
minded  '  could  not  receive.  Hence,  also,  the  strict  separation  of  the 
order,  its  grades,  its  rigorous  discipline,  as  well  as  its  abstinence  from 
wine,  meat,  and  all  ointments — from  every  luxury,  even  from  trades 
which  would  encourage  this,  or  any  vice.  This  aim  after  external 
purity  explains  many  of  their  outward  arrangements,  such  as  that 
their  labour  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the  commonality  of 
all  property  in  the  order  ;  perhaps,  also,  what  may  seem  more 
ethical  ordinances,  such  as  the  repudiation  of  slavery,  their  refusal 
to  take  an  oath,  and  even  their  scrupulous  care  of  truth.  The  white 
garments,  which  they  always  wore,  seem  to  have  been  but  a  symbol 
of  that  purity  which  they  sought.  For  this  purpose  they  submitted, 
not  only  to  strict  asceticism,  but  to  a  discipline  which  gave  the 
officials  authority  to  expel  all  offenders,  even  though  in  so  doing 
they  virtually  condemned  them  to  death  by  starvation,  since  the 
most  terrible  oaths  had  bound  all  entrants  into  the  order  not  to 
partake  of  any  food  other  than  that  prepared  by  their  *  priests,' 

In  such  a  system  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  place  for  either 
an  Aa/ronic  priesthood^  or  bloody  sacrifices.  In  fact,  they  repudiated 
both.  Without  formally  rejecting  the  Temple  and  its  services,  there 
was  no  room  in  their  system  for  such  ordinances.  They  sent,  indeed, 
thank-offerings  to  the  Temple,  but  what  part  had  they  in  bloody 
sacrifices  and  an  Aaronic  ministry,  which  constituted  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  Temple  ?  Their  *  priests '  were  their  bakers  and  presidents ; 
their  sacrifices  those  of  fellowship,  their  sacred  meals  of  purity.  It 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  tendency  when  we  learn  from  Philo 
that,  in  their  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  they  chiefly  adopted 
the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation.*  tt.^ilS^ 
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BOOK  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  such  Jews  as  Josephns  and  Philo, 

m  and  snch  heathens  as  Pliny,  were  attracted  by  sach  an  unworldly 
^■^  '  and  lofty  sect.  Here  were  about  4,000  men,  who  deliberately 
separated  themselves,  not  only  from  all  that  made  life  pleasant, 
but  from  all  around  ;  who,  afler  passing  a  long  and  strict  novitiate^ 
were  content  to  live  under  the  most  rigid  rule,  obedient  to  their 
superiors ;  who  gave  up  all  their  possessions,  as  well  as  the  earnings 
of  their  daily  toil  in  the  fields,  or  of  their  simple  trades;  who 
held  all  things  for  the  common  benefit,  entertained  strangers, 
nursed  their  sick,  and  tended  their  aged  as  if  their  own  parents,  and 
were  charitable  to  all  men;  who  renounced  all  animal  passions, 
eschewed  anger,  ate  and  drank  in  strictest  moderation,  accumulated 
neither  wealth  nor  possessions,  wore  the  simplest  white  dress  till  it 
was  no  longer  fit  for  use ;  repudiated  slavery,  oaths,  marriage  ;  ab- 
stained from  meat  and  wine,  even  from  the  common  Eastern  anoint- 
ing with  oil ;  used  mystic  lustrations,  had  mystic  rites  and  mystic 
prayers,  an  esoteric  literature  and  doctrines ;  whose  every  meal  was 
a  sacrifice,  and  every  act  one  of  self-denial;  who,  besides,  were 
strictly  truthful,  honest,  upright,  virtuous,  chaste,  and  charitable— in 
short,  whose  life  meant,  positively  and  negatively,  a  continual  purifi- 
cation of  the  soul  by  mortification  of  the  body.  To  the  astonished 
onlookers  this  mode  of  life  was  rendered  even  more  sacred  by  doctrines, 
a  literature,  and  magic  power  known  only  to  the  initiated.  Their 
mysterious  traditions  made  them  cognisant  of  the  names  of  Angels, 
by  which  we  are,  no  doubt,  to  understand  a  theosophic  knowledge, 
fellowship  with  the  Angelic  world,  and  the  power  of  employing  its 
ministry.  Their  constant  purifications,  and  the  study  of  their  prophetic 
j/jjWam.  .^nntings,  gave  them  the  power  of  prediction;*  the  same  mystic 
i^^llr^io  V-  '^'^^'i^gs  revealed  the  secret  remedies  of  plants  and  stones  for  the 
*^**-  *••*      healing  of  the  body,*  as  well  as  what  was  needed  for  the  cure  of  souls. 

It  deserves  special  notice  that  this  intercourse  with  Angels,  this 
secret  traditional  literature,  and  its  teaching  concerning  mysterious 
remedies  in  plants  and  stones,  are  not  unfrequently  referred  to  in  that 
Apocalyptic  literature  known  as  the  *  Pseudepigraphic  Writings.'  Con- 
fining ourselves  to  undoubtedly  Jewish  and  pre-Christian  documents,* 
we  know  what  development  the  doctrine  of  Angels  received  both  in 
hch.  ncxu  ijJjq  Book  of  Enoch  (dike  in  its  earlier  and  in  its  later  portion  ^)  and 
in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,*  and  how  the   *  seers'   received  Angelic 

*  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  the    Sibylline    books    which    seems  of 

Essene    cures  were  magical,  and  their  Christian  authorship, 

knowledge  of  remedies  esoteric.  '  Comp.  Lveins,  Essenismns,  p.   109. 

s  Biibop  Hgk^oot  refers  to  a  part  of  This  broohure,  the  latest  on  the  lubjeot. 
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instmctiQii  and  reyelations.  The  distinctiTely  Rabbinic  teaching 
on  these  subjects  is  fnlly  set  forth  in  another  part  of  this  work.^ 
Here  we  woidd  only  specially  notice  that  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  * 
Angels  are  represented  as  teaching  Noah  all  ^  herbal  remedies '  for 
1,^  while  in  the  later  Pirq6  de  R.  Eliezer^  this  instruction  is 


CHAP. 

n 


^  Ootnp.  ftin 

said  to  have  been  cfiven  to  Moses.    These  two  points  (relation  to  the  Nouchin 

o  ,  ^  JeUinet's 

AngelSy  and  knowledge  of  the  remedial  power  of  plants — ^not  to  speak  Beth  bo. 
of  visions  and  prophecies)  seem  to  connect  the  secret  writings  of  the  ui.  pp.  is^ 
Essenes  with  that  '  outside  '  literature  which  in  Rabbinic  writings  • «.  43 
is  known  as  Sephcmm  haChitsomm^  ^  outside  writings.'  *    The  point 
is  of  greatest  importance,  as  will  presently  appear. 

•  It  needs  no  demonstration,  that  a  system  which  proceeded  from  a 
contempt  of  the  body  and  of  all  that  is  material ;  in  some  manner 
identified  the  Divine  manifestation  with  the  Sun ;  denied  the  Resur- 
rection, the  Temple-priesthood,  and  sacrifices;  preached  abstinence 
from  meats  and  fit>m  marriage ;  decreed  such  entire  separation  from  all 
around  that  their  very  contact  defiled,  and  that  its  adherents  would 
have  perished  of  hunger  rather  than  join  in  the  meals  of  the  outside 
world ;  which,  moreover,  contained  not  a  trace  of  Messianic  elements 
— ^indeed,  had  no  room  for  them — could  have  had  no  internal  connec- 
tion with  the  origin  of  Christianity.  Equally  certain  is  it  that,  in 
respect  of  doctrine,  life,  and  worship,  it  really  stood  outside  Judaism, 
as  represented  by  either  Pharisees  or  Sadducees.  The  question 
whence  the  foreign  elements  were  derived,  which  were  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  has  of  late  been  so  learnedly  discussed,  that  only  the 
oonclusionil  arrived  at  require  to  be  stated.  Of  the  two  theories,  of 
which  the  one  traces  Essenism  to  Neo-Pythagorean,*  the  other  to 
Persian  sources,^  the  latter  seems  fully  established — without,  however, 
wholly  denying  at  least  the  possibility  of  Neo-Pythagorean  influences. 
To  the  grounds  which  have  been  so  conclusively  urged  in  support  of  the 
Eastern  origin  of  Essenism,^  in  its  distinctive  features,  may  be  added 
this,  that  Jewish  Angelology,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
system,  was  derived  from  Ghaldee  and  Persian  sources,  and  perhaps 
also  the  curious  notion,  that  the  knowledge  of  medicaments,  originally 


thoQ^  interestiDg,  adds  little  to  our 
knowledge. 

>  See  AppendixXm.  on  the  Angelology, 
Satanology,  and  Demonology  of  the  Jews. 

'  Only  after  writing  the  above  I  have 
notioed,  that  JeUmek  arriyes  at  the  same 
oondo^n  as  to  the  Essene  character  of 
the  Book  of  JabUeec  (Beth  ha-Midr. 
iiL  p.  ziziv,  zxzv),  and  o(  th^  Bo9)(  Qf 


'  So  SSeUer^  Philosophie  d.  Griechen« 
ed.  1881,  iii  pp.  277-337. 

^  So  Bishop  Lightfooty  in  his  masterly 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Colossians. 

*  By  Bishop  Ligktfoot,  a.  s.  pp.  382-396. 
In  general,  I  prefer  on  many  points*— sach 
as  the  connection  between  Essenisin  and 
Onostioism  ko,,  simply  to  refer  r^ers  tQ 
ttM  9¥Mi9  work  ot  9iiibop  Ugklf^x 
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BOOK     derived  by  Noah  &om  tke  angek,  came  to  tha  EgjftiaBa  ohitoiy 
m        thiovgh  ihe  magic  booka  of  tke  ChaldeeB.^ ' 
^_/      '         It  is  (Mily  at  the  concdu^on  of  these  investigatioiis,  that  we  are 
^Sum!T\\     P^P^i^  ^  enter  on  the  question  of  the  engin  and  meaning^  oC  tiie 
P.1M  name  £m«»m,  important  as  this  inqniiy  is,  not  only  in  itself,  Vat  in 

regard  to  the  relation  of  the  sect  to.  orthodox  Judaism.  The  eighteen 
or  nineteen  proposed  explanations  of  a  tenn,  which  must  undoubtedly 
be  of  Hebrew  etymology,  all  proceed  on  the  idea  of  its  dexivation 
from  something  which  implied  praise  of  the  sect,  the  twe  least  olbjeo- 
tioaable  explainjung  the  name  as  equivalent  either  to  ^  the  pioiis^'  er 
else  to  ^  the  silent  ones.'  But  against  all  such  deiiv^tions  there  iathe 
ebyionsi  ot^ection>  that  the  Pharisees,  who  had  the  moulding  of  the 
theologiqal  langu^e,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  gf  giving  the  hardest 
iiames  to  those  who  difibred  from  them,  would  certainly  not  have 
bestowed  a  title  implying  encomium  on  a  sect  which,  in  principle  and 
]Mractices>  stood  so  entirely  outsidey  not  only  of  their  own  views,  bat 
eyeix  of  the  Synagogue  itself.  Again,  if  they  had  given  a  name  of 
eocomimn  to  tibe  sect,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would 
not  have  ]p:ept,  in  regard  to  their  doctrines  and  practices,  a  sslenee 
which  is  only  brokeu  by  dim  and  indirect  allusions.,  Yet,  as  we 
examine  it,  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  seem  implied  in  their 
vei7  position  towards  the  Synagogue,  They  were  the  only  real  9^, 
strictly  outriders — ^and  their  xihme^Ss8e7ie8{'E<rar)vo(,  ^E<r<r<M04)  seems 
the  Greek  equivalent  for  Cbitsonim  (o^i^v^n),  *  the  outsiders.'  Even 
the  circumstance  that  the  axe,  or  rather  spade  (a^ivdpu>v)y  which 
every  novice  received,  has  for  its  Rabbinic  equivalent  the  word  Chatsinay 
is  here  not  without  significance.  Lingnistioally,  the  words  E^sfeifud 
and  Ghiisonim  are  equivalents,  as  admittedly  are  the  similar  deaignatiai:iV9 
Charidim  Con^OD)  and  Asidaioi  QA^aihalot).  For,  in  rendering  Hehrev 
into  Greek,  the  ch  (n)  is  *  often  entirely  omitted,  or  represented  by 
a  9piriiu8  lenis  in  the  beginning,'  while  *  in  regard  to  the  vowels  no 
%DrutieM,      distinct  rule  to  be  laid  down.'  ^  Instances  of  a  chanfje  of  the  Hebrew  % 

Itciuaina,  pp.  a  ■• 

feo.  w«  i^to  the  Greek  e  are  frequent,  and  of  the  Hebrew  0  into  the  Greek  i  not 
rare.  As  one  instance  will  suffice,  we  select  a  case  in  which  exactly  the 
same  transmutation  of  the  two  vowel-sounds  occurs — that  of  the  Rab- 
binic Abhginos  (0^3^)51$)  for  the  Greek  (eiyevi^si)  Eugenes  (' well-bom  *).* 

>  Ab  regards  any  connection  between  esoteric  circle  of  Alexandrian  Jews, 
the  Essenes  and  the  Therapeutaif  Lucius         '  As  other  instances  may  be  quoted 

has  denied  the  existence  of  snch  a  sect  such  as  Istagieth  (nVjllpD^)   ■■  *^^t 

and  the  Philonio  authorship  of  A?  V.  cont.  ^^f .  jgt^u  /  i^^ODK^  =  (Priin,  a  mWaj : 

The  latter  we  have  sought  to  defend  in  ^.,  ^        .  ,  >        ^  '  \       21      *,      . 

the  Art.  PkiloiSmithand  Wace's  Diet,  of  Dikhsummi  (U^^M^D^)  -  »«I«M««^  o|»- 

€hr.  BiogT.  iy.),  and  to  show  that  the  tern, 
Therapentoi  were  not  a  *  scgt '  but  aa 
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This  deiivAtixm  of  the  name  Essenes^  whkh  strictly  e^resaas  thd  GHA& 
<^iaracter  and  standing  of  the  sect  relatively  to  orthodox  Judaism,  ^ 
and,  indeed,  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  term  for  ^  onteidera,'  is  ^ 
also  otherwise  confirmed.  It  has  already  been  said,  that  no  direct 
statement  <xmceming  the  Essenes  occars  in  Eabbinic  writings.  Nor 
Beed  this  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  the  general  reluctance  of 
the  Rabbis  to  refer  to  tlieir  opponents,  except  in  actual  controversy  ; 
and  that,  when  traditionalism  was  reduced  to  writing,  Essenism,  as  a 
Jewish  sect,  had  ceased  to  exist.  Some  of  its  elements  had  passed 
into  the  Synagogue,  influencing  its  general  teaching  (as  in  regard  to 
Angelology,  magic,  &c.),  and  greatly  contributing  to  that  mystic 
directioQ  which  afterwards  found  expression  in  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Kabbalah,  But  the  general  movement  had  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Judaism,  and  appeared  in  some  forms  of  the  Gnostic  heresy. 
But  still  there  are  Rabbinic  references  to  the  ^  Chitsonim,'  which 
seem  to  identify  them  with  the  sect  of  the  Essenes.  Thus,  in  one 
passage  ^  certain  practices  of  the  Sadducees  and  of  the  Chitsonim  are  •iCflgui.s4\ 
mentioned  together,  and  it  is  difficult  to  jsee  who  could  be  meant  by  trom  twuo  a 
the  latter  if  not  the  Essenes.  Besides,  the  practices  there  referred  to 
seem  to  contain  covert  allusions  to  those  of  the  Essenes.  Thus^  the 
Mishnah  be^ns  by  prohibiting  the  public  reading  of  the  Law  by 
those  who  would  not  appear  in  a  coloured,  but  only  in  a  wJdte  dress. 
Again,  the  curious  statement  is  made,  that  the  manner  of  the  Chitsonim 
was  to  cover  the  phylacteries  with  gold — a  statement  unexplained  in 
the  Gemara,  and  inexplicable,  unless  we  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the 
Essene  practice  of  facing  the  rising  Sun  in  their  morning  prayers.* 
Again,  we  know  with  what  bitterness  Rabbinism  denounced  the  use 
of  the  exteme  luritings  (the  Sepliourim  haChitsonini)  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
cluding from  eternal  life  those  who  studied  them.^  But  one  of  the  b  smh.  x,  i 
best  ascertained  facts  concerning  the  Essenes  is,  that  they  possessed 
secret,  '  outside,'  holy  writings  of  their  own,  which  they  guaided  with 
special  care.  And,  although  it  is  not  maintained  that  the  Sephanim 
kaJDhitaorUm  were  exclusively  Essene  writings,^  the  latter  must  have 
been  included  among  them.     We  have  already  seen  reason  for  believ- 


'  The  practice  of  beginning  prayers 
before,  and  ending  them  as  the  sun  had 
just  risen,  seems  to  have  passed  from  the 
Bssenes  to  a  party  in  the  Synagogue  itself, 
and  is  pointedly  alluded  teas  a  chaiacter- 
Istic  of  the  so-called  Vethiltin,  Ber.  d  b; 
26 1;  26a.  But  another  peculiarity  about 
Hiem,  noticed  in  Sh.  haSL  32  b  (the  repo- 
tition  of  aU  the  verses  in  the  PenUiteuch 
oontaiaio^  tbo  I090ld  9t  Qod  iaUie  so- 


called  Malkhiycth^ZikltTOftflth^ajad.Shoph' 
roth),  shows  that  they  were  not  Essenei^ 
8iiice  such  Babbiuic  practices  must  havo 
been  alien  to  their  system. 

*  In  Sauh.  100  ^  they  are  explained  as 
'  the  writings  of  the  Sadducees,*  and  by 
another  Kabbi  as  '  the  Book  of  Siiach ' 
(Koclus.  in  the  Apocrypha).  JESamburf£r» 
as  sometimes,  makes  assertioas  on  tl«is 

pnjy^^  wiuob  GaByBo^  b#  otpt^^^^  (fical* 
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•  Suh.  101 
a;  Jer.SAah. 
pwl8» 


BOOK     ing,  that  even  the  so-called  Pseudepigraphic  literature,  notably  such 
m        works  as  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  was  strongly  tainted  with  Essene  views ; 

*  '    ^  if,  indeed,  in  perhaps  another  than  its  present  form,  part  of  it  was 

not  actually  Essene.     Lastly,  we  find  what  seems  to  us  yet  another 

•  In  SMh,  X.  covert  allusion  *  to  Essene  practices,  similar  to  that  which  has  already 
Ujeg.ub    l>®®^  noticed.**     For,  immediately  after  consigning  to  destruction  all 

who  denied  that  there  was  proof  in  the  Pentateuch  for  the  Besurreo- 
tion  (evidently  the  Sadducees),  those  who  denied  that  the  Law  was 
from  heaven  (the  Minim,  or  heretics — probably  the  Jewish  Christians), 
and  all  '  Epicureans ' '  (materialists),  the  same  punishment  is  assigned 
to  those  'who  read  exteme  writings'  (Sepharim  haChitsanim)  and 
*  who  whispered '  (a  magical  formula)  '  over  a  wound.'  *  Both  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  ®  offer  a  strange  explanation 
of  this  practice ;  perhaps,  because  they  either  did  not,  or  else  would 
not,  understand  the  allusion.  But  to  us  it  seems  at  least  significant 
that  as,  in  the  first  quoted  instance,  the  mention  of  the  Chitsonim  is 
conjoined  with  a  condemnation  of  the  exclusive  use  of  white  garments 
in  worship,  which  we  know  to  have  been  an  Essene  peculiarity,  so  the 
condemnation  of  the  use  of  Chitsonim  writings  with  that  of  magical 
cures.'  At  the  same  time,  we  are  the  less  bound  to  insist  on  these 
allusions  as  essential  to  our  argument,  since  those,  who  have  given 
another  derivation  than  ours  to  the  name  EsseneSj  express  themselves 
unable  to  find  in  ancient  Jewish  writings  any  trustworthy  reference 
to  the  sect. 

On  one  point,  at  least,  our  inquiry  into  the  three  '  parties '  can 
leave  no  doubt.  The  Essenes  could  never  have  been  drawn  either  to 
the  person,  or  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  Similarly,  the 
Sadducees  would,  after  they  knew  its  real  character  and  goal,  turn 


Worterb.  ii.  p.  70).  Jer.  Sanh.  28  a  ex- 
plains, *  Sach  as  the  books  of  Ben  Sirach 
and  of  Ben  La'nah ' — ^the  latter  apparently 
also  an  Apocryphal  book,  for  which  the 
Midr.  Kohel.  (ed.  Warsh.  iii.  p.  106  b)  has 

*  the  book  of  Ben  Tagla.*    *  La'nah '  and 

*  Tagla  *  could  scarcely  be  symbolic  names. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  agree  with 
I^gt  (Kanon  d.  A.T.  p.  99),  who  iden- 
tifies them  with  Apollonios  of  Tyana  and 
Bmpedocles.  Dr.  Neuhauer  soggests  that 
Ben  La*nah  may  be  a  cormption  of 
SibylUne  Oracles. 

*  The  'Epicureans,*  or  'freethinkers,* 
are  explained  to  be  such  as  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  the 
Babbis  (Jer.  Banh.  27  <0-  ^  Sanh.  38  b 
a  distinction  is  made  between  'Btranger' 


(heathen)  Epicureans,  and  Israelitish 
Epicureans.  With  the  latter  it  is  unwise 
to  enter  into  argument. 

'  Both  in  the  Jer.  and  Bab.  Talm.  it  is 
conjoined  with  'spitting,*  which  was  a 
mode  of  healing,  usual  at  the  time.  The 
Talmud  forbids  the  magical  formula, 
only  in  connection  with  this  'spitting* 
— and  then  for  the  curious  reason  that 
the  Divine  Name  is  not  to  be  recorded 
while  'spitting.*  But,  while  in  the  Bab. 
Talm.  the  prohibition  bears  against  such 
*  spitting  *  bffare  pronouncing  Uie  formula, 
in  the  Jer.  Talm.  it  is  after  uttering  it. 

'  Bishop  lAghtfoot  has  shown  tluit  the 
Essene  cures  were  magical  (u.  s.  pp.  91 
&c.  and  p.  377). 
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oontemptnoosly  from  a  movement  wliicli  would  awaken  no  sympathy     CHAP, 
in  them,  and  could  only  become  of  interest  when  it  threatened  to         ^ 
endanger  their  class    by   awakening  popular    enthusiasm,   and   so 
rousing  the  suspicions  of  the  Romans.     To  the  Pharisees  there  were 
questions  of  dogmatic,  ritual,  and  even  national  importance  involved, 
which  made  the  barest  possibility  of  what  John  announced  a  question 
of  supreme  moment..    And,  although  we  judge  that  the  report  which 
the  earliest  Pharisaic  hearers  of  John*   brought  to  Jerusalem — no  J^^***^ 
doubt,  detailed  and  accurate — and  which  led  to  the  despatch  of  the 
deputation,  would  entirely  predispose  them  against  the  Baptist,  yet 
it  behoved  them,  as  leaders  of  public  opinion,  to  take  such  cognisance 
of  it,  as  would  not  only  finally  determine  their  own  relation  to  the 
movement3  but  enable  them  e&ctually  to  direct  that  of  others  also. 


8iJ(>  FROM  JOBDAN  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION, 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  TWOFOLD  TBSTIMOmr  OP  JOHN — THE  FIRST  SABBATH  OF  JESUS'S 
MIXISTBY — THE  FIRST  SUNDAY — ^THE  FIBST  DISCIPLES. 

(St.  John  i.  15-51.y 

BOOK  The  forty  days,  which  had  passed  since  Jesus  had  first  come  to  him, 
HI  must  have  been  to  the  Baptist  a  time  of  soul-quickening,  of  unfold- 
ing understanding,  and  of  ripened  decision.  We  see  it  in  his  more 
emphasised  testimony  to  the  Christ ;  in  his  fuller  comprehension  of 
those  prophecies  which  had  formed  the  waiTant  and  substance  of  his 
Mission  ;  but  specially  in  the  yet  more  entire  self-abnegation,  which 
led  him  to  take  up  a  still  lowlier  position,  and  acquiescingly  to  realise 
that  his  task  of  heralding  was  ending,  and  that  what  remained  was 
to  point  those  nearest  to  him,  and  who  had  most  deeply  drunk  of  his 
spirit,  to  Him  Who  had  come.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  On 
first  meeting  Jesus  by  the  banks  of  Jordan,  he  had  felt  the  seeming 
incongruity  of  baptizing  One  of  Whom  he  had  rather  need  to  be 
baptized.  Yet  this,  perhaps,  because  he  had  beheld  himself  by  the 
Brightness  of  Christ,  rather  than  looked  at  the  Christ  Himself. 
What  he  needed  was  not  to  be  baptized,  but  to  learn  that  it  became 
the  Christ  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  This  was  the  first  lesson.  The 
next,  and  completing  one,  came  when,  after  the  Baptism,  the  heavens 
opened,  the  Spirit  descended,  and  the  Divine  Voice  of  Testimony 
pointed  to,  and  explained  the  promised  sign.*  It  told  him,  that  the 
work,  which  he  had  begun  in  the  obedience  of  faith,  had  reached  the 
reality  of  fulfilment.  The  first  was  a  lesson  about  the  Kingdom  ;  the 
second  about  the  King.  And  then  Jesus  was  parted  from  him,  and 
led  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness. 

Forty  days  since  then — with  these  events,  this  vision,  those  words 
ever  present  to  his  mind !  It  had  been  the  mightiest  impulse ;  nay, 
it  must  have  been  a  direct  call  from  above,  which  first  brought  John 
from  his  life-preparation  of  lonely  communing  with  God  to  the  task 
of  preparing  Israel  for  that  which  he  knew  was  preparing  for  them. 

St.  John  i.  88. 


THE  ISAIAH-PREAOHINQ  OF  JOHN. 
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He  had  entered  npon  it,  not  only  without  illusions,  but  with  such 
entire  self-forgetfulness,  as  only  deepest  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
what  he  announced  could  have  wrought.  He  knew  those  to  whom  he  ""  '  ^ 
was  to  speak — ^the  preoccupation,  the  spiritual  dulness,  the  sins  of 
the  great  mass ;  the  hypocrisy,  the  unreality,  the  inward  impenitence 
of  their  spiritual  leaders ;  the  perverseness  of  their  direction ;  the 
hollowness  and  delusiveness  of  their  confidence  as  being  descended 
from  Abraham.  He  saw  only  too  clearly  their  real  character,  and  knew 
the  near  end  of  it  all :  how  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  barren  tree,  and 
how  terribly  the  fim  would  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  And  yet 
he  preached  and  baptized ;  for,  deepest  in  his  heart  was  the  conviction, 
that  there  was  a  Kingdom  at  hand,  and  a  King  coming.  As  we 
gather  the  elements  of  that  conviction,  we  find  them  chiefly  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah.  His  speech  and  its  imagery,  and,  especially,  the 
burden  of  his  message,  were  taken  from  those  prophecies.*  Indeed, 
his  mind  seems  saturated  with  them ;  they  must  have  formed  his  own 
religions  training ;  and  they  were  the  preparation  for  his  work.  This 
gathering  up  of  the  Old  Testament  rays  of  light  and  glory  into  the 
burning-glass  of  Evangelic  prophecy  had  set  his  soul  on  fire.  No 
wonder  that,  recoiling  equally  from  the  extemalism  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  the  merely  material  purism  of  the  Essenes,  he  preached  quite 
another  doctrine,  of  inward  repentance  and  renewal  of  life. 

One  picture  was  most  brightly  reflected  on  those  pages  of  Isaiah. 
It  was  that  of  the  Anointed,  Messiah,  Christ,   the  Representative 
Israelite,  the  Priest,  King,  and  Prophet,*  in  Whom  the  institution  •u.ix.e 
and  sacramental  meaning  of  the  Priesthood,  and  of  Sacrifices,  found  xiu.;  litis 
their  fulfilment.^     In  his  announcement  of  the  Kingdom,  in  his  call  ixt 
to  inward   repentance,  even  in  his   symbolic   Baptism,  that   Great  •^*"*' 
Personality  always  stood  out  before  the  mind  of  John,  as  the  One  all- 
overtopping  and  overshadowing  Figure  in  the  background.     It  was 
the  Isaiah-picture  of  *  the  King  in  His  beauty,*  the  vision  of  *  the 


>  This  is  insisted  upon  by  Keim,  in 
his  beaatiful  sketch  of  the  Baptist. 
Woald  that  he  had  known  the  Master 
in  the  glorj  of  His  Divinity,  as  he 
understo^  the  Forerunner  in  the  beauty 
of  his  humanity  I  To  show  how  the 
whole  teaching  of  the  Baptist  was,  so  to 
speak,  saturated  with  Isaiah-language  and 
thoughts,  comp.  not  only  Is.  xl.  3,  as  the 
burden  of  his  mission,  but  as  to^  his 
imagery  (after  Xeim) :  Oeneratiun  qf 
viperSt  Is.  liz.  5 ;  planting  of  the  Lord, 
Is.  V.  7 ;  trees,  vi.  13 ;  x.  15,  18,  33 ; 
±L2^;fire,  i  31 ;  iz.  18;  z.  17;  ▼.  24; 

VOL.  I. 


zlvii.  li;  floor  and  fa/a,  zzi.  10;  zxviii. 
27  &c. ;  xzx.  24;  xl.  24;  xli.  16  &c. ; 
bread  and  coat  to  the  poor,  Iviii.  7 ;  the 
gamer,  xxi.  10.  Besides  these,  the  Isaiah 
reference  in  his  Baptism  (Is.  lit  16: 
i.  16),  and  that  to  the  Lamb  of  God- 
indeed  many  others  of  a  more  indirect 
character,  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader. 
Similarly,  when  our  Lord  would  after* 
wards  instruct  him  in  his  hour  of  dark* 
ness  (St.  Matt.  xi.  3),  He  points  for  the 
solution  of  his  doubts  to  the  well^remfim* 
bered  prophecies  of  Iialah  (Is.  zizT.  6^ 
6;  Ixi.  l|  viiili.l6> 
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land  of  far  distances '  *  * — ^to  him  a  reality,  of  whicli  Sadducee  and 
Essene  had  no  conception,  and  the  Pharisee  only  the  grossest  mis- 
conception. This  also  explains  how  the  greatest  of  those  bom  of 
women  was  also  the  most  humble,  the  most  retiring,  and  self-forgetfol. 
In  a  picture  such  as  that  which  filled  his  whole  vision,  there  was  no 
room  for  self.  By  the  side  of  such  a  Figure  all  else  appeared  in  its 
real  littleness,  and,  indeed,  seemed  at  best  but  as  shadows  cast  by 
its  light.  All  the  more  would  the  bare  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
Jerusalem  deputation,  that  he  might  be  the  Christ,  seem  like  a  blas- 
phemy, from  which,  in  utter  self-abasement,  he  would  seek  shelter  in 
the  scarce-ventured  claim  to  the  meanest  ofiSce  which  a  slave  could 
discharge.  He  was  not  Elijah.  Even  the  fact  that  Jesus  afterwards, 
in  significant  language,  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  such 
to  Israel  (St.  Matt.  xi..  14),  proves  that  he  claimed  it  not ;  *  not '  that 
prophet ' ;  not  even  a  prophet.  He  professed  not  visions,  revelations, 
special  messages.  All  else  was  absorbed  in  the  great  fact :  he  was 
only  the  voice  of  one  that  cried,  *  Prepare  ye  the  way ! '  Viewed 
especially  in  the  light  of  those  self-glorious  times,  this  reads  not  like 
a  fictitious  account  of  a  fictitious  mission ;  nor  was  such  the  pro- 
fession of  an  impostor,  an  associate  in  a  plot,  or  an  enthusiast.  There 
was  deep  reality  of  all-engrossing  conviction  which  underlay  such  self- 
denial  of  mission. 

And  all  this  must  have  ripened  during  the  forty  days  of  probably 
comparative  solitude,*  only  relieved  by  the  presence  of  such /disci- 
ples '  as,  learning  the  same  hope,  would  gather  around  him.  What 
he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  heard  threw  him  back  upon  what  he 
had  expected  and  believed.  It  not  only  fulfilled,  it  transfigured  it. 
Not  that,  probably,  he  always  maintained  the  same  height  which  he 
then  attained.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be 
so.  We  often  attain,  at  the  outset  of  our  climbing,  a  glimpse,  after- 
wards hid  from  us  in  our  laborious  upward  toil  till  the  supreme 
height  is  reached.  Mentally  and  spiritually  we  may  attain  almost 
at  a  bound  results,  too  often  lost  to  us  till  again  secured  by  long 


'  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Cheyne 
f  Prophecies  of  Is.  vol.  i.  p.  183),  that  there 
18  no  Messianic  reference  here.  It  may 
not  be  in  the  most  literal  sense  *per9onally 
Messianic  ; '  but  sarely  this  ideal  presen- 
tation of  Israel  in  the  perfectness  of  its 
kingdom,  and  the  glory  of  its  happiness,  is 
one  of  the  fullest  Messianic  pictures 
(oomp.  w.  17  to  end). 

7  This  U  W9ll  pQU)te4  ont  b^  J[H^ 


•  We  have  in  a  previous  chapter  sug- 
gested that  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  had 
taken  place  at  Bethabara,  that  is,  the  fur- 
thest northern  point  of  his  activity,  and 
probably  at  the  close  of  his  baptUmal 
ministry.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  place 
to  detail  the  reasons  for  this  view.  But 
the  learned  reader  will  find  remai^  on  || 
in  Keim^  I  2,  p.  524. 


THE  TEIIPTATION  Of  TOE  BAPTtSf.  d3{ 

reflection,  or  in  the  course  of  painfal  development.  This  in  some  CHAP, 
measure  explains  the  fulness  of  John's  testimony  to  the  Christ  as  ™ 
*  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  Which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world/  when 
at  the  beginning  we  find  ourselves  almost  at  the  goal  of  New  Testa- 
ment teaching.  It  also  explains  that  last  strife  of  doubt  and  fear, 
when  the  weary  wrestler  laid  himself  down  to  find  refreshment 
and  strength  in  the  shadow  of  those  prophecies,  which  had  first  called 
him  to  the  contest.  But  during  those  forty  days,  and  in  the  first 
meetings  with  Jesus  which  followed,  all  lay  bathed  in  the  morning- 
light  of  that  heavenly  vision,  and  that  Divine  truth  wakened  in  him 
the  echoes  of  all  those  prophecies,  which  these  thirty  years  had  been 
the  music  of  his  soul. 

And  now,  on  the  last  of  those  forty  days,  simultaneously  with  the 
final  great  Temptation  of  Jesus'  which  must  have  summed  up  all 
that  had  preceded  it  in  the  previous  days,  came  the  hour  of  John's 
temptation  by  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem.*  Very  gently  it  came 
to  him,  like  the  tempered  wind  that  fans  the  fire  into  flame,  not  like 
that  keen,  desolating  storm-blast  which  swept  over  the  Master.  To 
John,  as  now  to  us,  it  was  only  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings, 
which  he  bore  in  the  shelter  of  that  great  Bock  over  which  its  intense- 
ness  had  spent  itself.  Yet  a  very  real  temptation  it  was,  this  pro- 
voking to  the  assumption  of  successively  lower  grades  of  self-asser- 
tion, where  only  entire  self-abnegation  was  the  rightful  feeling.  Each 
suggestion  of  lower  office  (like  the  temptations  of  Christ)  marked  an 
increased  measure  of  temptation,  as  the  human  in  his  mission  was 
more  and  more  closely  neared.  And  greatest  temptation  it  was  when, 
after  the  first  victory,  came  the  not  unnatural  challenge  of  his  authority 
for  what  he  said  and  did.  This  was,  of  all  others,  the  question 
which  must  at  all  times,  from  the  beginning  of  his  mission  to  the  hour 
of  his  death,  have  pressed  most  closely  upon  him,  since  it  touched  not 
only  his  conscience,  but  the  very  ground  of  his  mission,  nay,  of  his 
life.  That  it  was  such  temptation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  hour  of  Ids  greatest  loneliness  and  depression,  it  formed  his  final 
contest,  in  which  he  temporarily  paused,  like  Jacob  in  his  Israel- 
struggle,  though,  like  him,  he  failed  not  in  it.  For  what  was  the 
meaning  of  that  question  which  the  disciples  of  John  brought  to 

'  This,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  since  evidently  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of 

that  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  took  place  at  any  personal  hiteroourse  with  John. 

Bethahara,  and  hence  that  the*  wilderness*  'This  is  most   beautifully  suggested 

into  which  He  was  driTen,  was  close  by.  by  Canoil  Westecit  in  his  Oommentaiy  on 

It  is  dijfficult  to  see  why,  on  any  other  the  passage, 
sappoeition,  Jesus  returned  to  Betbabara» 
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BOOK  Jesus :  *  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?' 
_,  other  than  doubt  of  hie  own  warrant  and  authority  for  what  he 
had  said  and  done  ?  But  in  that  first  time  of  his  trial  at  Betha- 
bara  he  overcame — ^the  first  temptation  by  the  humility  of  his 
intense  sincerity,  the  second  by  the  absolute  simplicity  of  his  own 
experimental  conviction ;  the  first  by  what  he  had  seen,  the  second 
by  what  he  had  heard  concerning  the  Christ  at  the  banks  of  Jordan. 
And  so  also,  although  perhaps  ^  afar  ofi*,'  it  must  ever  be  to  us  in  like 
temptation. 

Tet,  as  we  view  it,  and  without  needlessly  imputing  malice  prepense 
to  the  Pharisaic  deputation,  their  questions  seemed  but  natural.  After 
his  previous  emphatic  disclaimer  at  the  beginning  of  his  preaching  (St. 
liiike  iii.  15),  of  which  they  in  Jerusalem  could  scarcely  have  been 
ignorant,  the  suggestion  of  his  Messiahship — not  indeed  expressly 
made,  but  sufficiently  implied  to  eUcit  what  the  language  of  St.  John  ^ 
shows  to  have  been  the  most  energetic  denial — could  scarcely  have 
been  more  than  tentative.  It  was  otherwise  with  their  question 
whether  he  were  *  Elijah '  ?  Yet,  bearing  in  mind  what  we  know  of 
the  Jewish  expectations  of  Elijah,  and  how  his  appearance  wa£  always 
readily  recognised,^  this  also  could  scarcely  have  been  meant  in  its  full 
literality — but  rather  as  ground  for  the  further  question  after  the 
goal  and  warrant  of  his  mission.  Hence  also  John's  disavowing  of 
such  claims  is  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  common  ex- 
jdanation,  that  he  denied  being  Elijah  in  the  sense  of  not  being  what 
the  Jews  expected  of  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah:  the  real, 
identical  Elijah  of  the  days  of  Ahab ;  or  else,  that  he  denied  being 
such  in  the  sense  of  the  peculiar  Jewish  hopes  attaching  to  his 
reappearance  in  ^  the  last  days.'  There  is  much  deeper  truth  in  the 
disclaimer  of  the  Baptist.    It  was,  indeed,  true  that,  as  foretold  in  the 

St. Luke L  Angelic  announcement,*  he  was  s^nt  'in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias,'  that  is,  with  the  same  object  and  the  same  qualifications. 
Similarly,  it  is  true  what,  in  His  mournful  retrospect  of  the  result  of 
John's  mission,  and  in  the  prospect  of  His  own  end,  the  Saviour  said 
of  him :  *  Elias  is  indeed  come,'  but  *  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done 

stMarkir.  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed.'  ^    But  on  this  very  recognition  and 

lattxru.  reception  of  him  by  the  Jews  depended  his  being  to  them  Elijah 
— who  should  *  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 


'  •  He  confessed,  and  denied  not  *  (St.  marks  the  readiness  of  hia  testimony,  the 

John  L  20).    Canon  Wegtceit  points  out,  second  its  completeness.' 

that  *  the  oombhiation  of  a  positive  and  '  See  Appendix  VIII. :  *  Rabbinic  Tra- 

negative*  is  intended    to  'express  the  ditions  aboat  Elijah,  the  Forenmner  of 

fulness  of  truth,*  and  that  *  the  first  term  tlie  Meadah.* 
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disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just/  and  so  '  restore  aQ  things.'     CHAP. 
Between  the  Elijah  of  Ahab's  reign,  and  him  of  Messianic  times,  lay        HI 
the  wide  cleft  of  quite  another  dispensation.      The  *  spirit  and  power  of         ' 
Elijah '  could  '  restore  all  things,'  because  it  was  the  dispensation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  result  was  outward,  and  by  outward 
means.     But  *  the  spirit  and  power '  of  the  Elijah  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  to  accomplish  the  inward  restoration  through  peni- 
tent reception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  reality,  could  only 
accomplish  that  object  if  *they  received  it' — if  *they  knew  him.' 
And  as  in  his  own  view,  and  looking  around  and  forward,  so  also  in 
very  fact  the  Baptist,  though  Divinely  such,  was  not  really  Elijah  to 
Israel — and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Jesus :  '  And  if  ye 
will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come.'  *  •  st.  icatt 

More  natural  still — indeed,  almost  quite  truthful,  seems  the  third 
question  of  the  Pharisees,  whether  the  Baptist  was  'that  prophet.' 
The  reference  here  is  undoubtedly  to  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18.  Not 
that  the  reappearance  of  Moses  as  lawgiver  was  expected.  But  as 
the  prediction  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  promise  *  of  a  *  new  covenant '  J/S  "**• 
with  a  'new  law'  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  implied  a 
change  in  this  respect,  it  was  but  natural  that  it  should  have  been 
expected  in  Messianic  days  by  the  instrumentality  of  *  that  prophet/  ' 
Even  the  various  opinions  broached  in  the  Mishnah,"  as  to  what  "Bduy.Titt 
were  to  be  the  reformatory  and  legislative  functions  of  Elijah,  prove 
that  such  expectations  were  connected  with  the  Forerunner  of  the 
Messiah. 

But  whatever  views  the  Jewish  embassy  might  have  entertained 
concerning  the  abrogation,  renewal,  or  renovation  of  the  Law*  in 
Messianic  times,  the  Baptist  repelled  the  suggestion  of  his  being 
'  that  prophet '  with  the  same  energy  as  those  of  his  being  either  the 
Christ  or  Elijah.  And  just  as  we  notice,  as  the  result  of  those  forty 
days '  communing,  yet  deeper  humility  and  self-abnegation  on  the 
part  of  the  Baptist,  so  we  also  mark  increased  intensity  and  direct- 
ness in  the  testimony  which  he  now  bears  to  the  Christ  before  the 
Jerusalem  deputies.**  *  His  eye  is  fixed  on  the  Coming  One.'  *  He  is  IPL*'®*^* 
as  a  voice  not  to  be  inquired  about,  but  heard ; '  and  its  clear  and 

*  Can  the  reference  in  St.  Stephen's  does  not  deny  the  charge,  and  that  his 

speech  (Acts  vii  37)  apply  to  this  ez-  contention  is,  that  the  Jews  wickedly  re- 

pected  alteration  of  the  Law  ?  At  any  rate  sisted  the  authority  o|  Jesus  (w.  61-63). 

St.  Stephen  is  on  his  defence  for  teaching  *  For  the  Jewish  views  on  the  Law  in 

the  abolition  by  Jesus  of  the  Old  Testa-  Messianic  times,  see  Appendix  XIV.:*  The 

ment  economy.    It  is  remarkable  that  he  Law  in  Messianic  Days.' 
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BOOK  nnmistakable,  but  deeply  reverent  utterance  is :  '  The  Coming  One 
ni  has  come.'* 
*""  *  '  The  reward  of  his  overcoming  temptation — yet  with  it  also  the 
fitting  for  still  fiercer  conflict  (which  two,  indeed,  are  always  con- 
joined), was  at  hand.  After  His  victorious  contest  with  the  Devil, 
Angels  had  come  to  minister  to  Jesus  in  body  and  soul.  But  better 
than  Angels'  vision  came  to  refresh  and  strengthen  His  faithful 
witness  John.  On  the  very  day  of  the  Baptist's  temptation  Jesus 
had  left  the  wilderness.  On  the  morrow  after  it,  *  John  seeth  Jesus 
coming  unto  him,  and  saith.  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  Which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world ! '  We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  thought  here 
present  to  the  mind  of  John  was  the  description  of  *  The  Servant  of 

•  U.UI.11      Jehovah,'*  as  set  forth  in  Is.  liii.      K  all  along. the  Baptist  had  been 

filled  with  Isaiah-thoughts  of  the  Kingdom,  surely  in  the  forty  days 

after  he  had  seen  the  King,  a  new  ^  morning '  must  have  risen  upon 

»ii.Tiu.so    them,*  and  the  halo  of  His  glory  shone  around  the  well-remembered 

•  is.iu.i>-    prophecy.      It   must  always  have  been  Messianically  understood;'' 

it  formed  the  groundwork  of  Messianic  thought  to  the  New  Testament 

J^»Pj^     writers  ** — nor  did  the  Synagogue  read  it  otherwise,  till  the  necessities 

j^^^yf-nke  of  controversy  diverted  its  application,  not  indeed  from  the  •  times, 

if^,^  u    but  from  the  Person  of  the  Messiah.*      But  we  can  understand  how, 

^  during  those  forty  days,  this  greatest  height  of  Isaiah's  conception  of 

the  Messiah  was  the  one  outstanding  fact  before  his  view.    And  what 

he  believed,  that  he  spake,  when  again,  and  unexpectedly,  he  saw 

Jesus. 

Yet,  while  regarding  his  words  as  an  appeal  to  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  two  other  references  must  not  be  excluded  from  them  :  those 
to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  to  the  Daily  Sacrifice.  These  are,  if  not 
directly  pointed  to,  yet  implied.  For  the  Paschal  Lamb  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  basis  of  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  only 
from  its  saving  import  to  Israel,  but  as  that  which  really  made  them 
*  the  Church,**  and  people  of  God.  Hence  the  institution  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb  was,  so  to  speak,  only  enlarged  and  applied  in  the 
daily  sacrifice  of  a  Lamb,  in  which  this  twofold  idea  of  redemption 
and  fellowship  was  exhibited.    Lastly,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  liii.  was 

'  The  woids  within  quotations  are  those  and  exhaustive  discussions  by  Dr.  Piue^ 

of  Archdeacon  WatkUUt  in  his  Gommen-  in    his    Introduction  to  the    catena  of 

taiy  on  St.  John.  Jewish  Interpretations  of  Is.  liii 

'  Manifestly,  whatever  interpretation  is  'To  those  persons  who  deny  to  the 

made  of  Is.  lii.  13-liiL,  it  applies  to  Mea-  people  of  Ood  under  the  Old  Testament 

sianic  times,  even  if  the  sidlerer  were,  as  the  designation  Ckuroh,  we  commend  the 

the  Synagogue  now  contends,  IsraeL    On  nse  of  tibat  term  by  St.  Stephen  ii^  Actf 

the  whole  subject  oomp.  the  nu)9t  leamocl  t^  88, 
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bat  the  complete  realisation  of  these  two  ideas  in  the  Messiah.     CHAP 
Neither  could  the  Paschal  Lamb,  with  its  completion  in  the  Daily        HI 
Sacrifice,  be  properly  viewed  without  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  nor  yet 
that  pBophecy  properly  understood  without  its  reference  to  its  two 
great  types.     And  here  one  Jewish  comment  in  regard  to  the  Daily 
Sacrifice  (not  previously  pointed  out)  is   the  more  significant,  that 
it  dates  from  the  very  time  of  Jesus.     The  passage  reads  almost  like 
a  Christian  interpretation  of  sacrifice.     It  explains  how  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  were  intended  to  atone,  the  one  for  the  sins  of 
the  night,  the  other  for  those  of  the  day,  so  as  ever  to  leave  Israel 
guiltless  before  God ;  and  it  exprescdy  ascribes  to  them  the  efficacy  of 
a  Pa/radete — ^that  being  the  word  used.*    Without  further  following  'JS^fl****? 
this  remarkable  Rabbinic  commentation,^  which  stretches  back  its  view  »:  oomp- 
of  sacrifices  to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and,  beyond  it,  to  that  offering  of  ^J^^ 
Isaac  by  Abraham  which,  in  the  Rabbinic  view,  was  the  substratum  ki^ 
of  all  sacrifices,  we  turn  again  to  its  teaching  about  the  Lamb  of  the  *•>*••*•• 
Daily  Sacrifice.     Here  we  have  the  express  statement,  that  both  the 
school  of  Shammai  and  that  of  Hillel — the  latter  more  fully — ^insisted 
on  the  symbolic  import  of  this  sacrifice  in  regard  to  the  forgiveness  of 
sin.     '  Kebhasim '  (the  Hebrew  word  for  '  lambs '),  explained  the  school 
of  Shammai,  '  because,  according  to  Micah  vii.  19,  they  suppress  [in 
the  A.V.  *  subdue  ']  our  iniquities  (the  Hebrew  word  Kabhash  mean- 
ing he  who  suppresseth).'  ^     Still  more  strong  is  the  statement  of  the 
school  of  Hillel,  to  the  effect  that  the  sacrificial  lambs  were  termed 
Kebhasim  (from  iabhas^  *to  wash'),  *  because  they  wash  away  the 
sins  of  Israel.'^    The  quotation  just  made  rains  additional  interest  "And this 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  occurs  in  a  '  meditation '  (if  such  it  nCe  oioe  to 

It.  L 18 

may  be  called)  for  the  new  moon  of  the  Passover-month  (Nisan).  In 
view  of  such  clear  testimony  from  the  time  of  Christ,  less  positiveness 
of  assertion  might,  not  unreasonably,  be  expected  from  those  who 
declare  that  the  sacrifices  bore  no  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
just  as,  in  the  face  of  the  application  made  by  the  Baptist  and  other 
New  Testament  writers,  more  exegetical  modesty  seems  called  for  on 
the  part  of  those  who  deny  the  Messianic  references  in  Isaiah. 

K  further  proof  were  required  that,  when  John  pointed  the  by- 
standers to  the  Figure  of  Jesus  walking  towards  them,  with  these 
words :  *  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,'  he  meant  more  than  His  gentle- 
ness, meekness,  and  humility,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  qualifying 

'  This  appears  more    clearly   in  the      same,  DHS^33*    In  Hfllers  deriyation  it 
Hebrew,  where  both  words  (*  liunbs  *  and      is  identified  with  the  root  M^^p^^- 
'snpprassors')  are  written  exactly  the 
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explanation,  *  Which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world/    We  prefer 
rendering  the  expression  ^  taketh  away '  instead  of  ^  beareth/  because 
it  is  in  that  sense  that  the  LXX,  uniformly  use  the  Greek  term.      Of 
course,  as  we  view  it,  the  taking  away  presupposes  the  taking  upon 
Himself  of  the  sin  of  the  world.     But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  Baptist  clearly  understood  that  manner  of  His  Saviourship, 
which  only  long  afterwards,  and  reluctantly,  came  to  the  followers  of 
the  Lamb.^     That  he  understood  the  application  of  His  ministiy  to 
the  whole  world,  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected  of  one  taught 
by  Isaiah ;  and  what,  indeed,  in  one  or  another  form,  the  Synagogue 
has  always  believed  of  the  Messiah.     What  was  distinctive  in  the 
words  of  the  Baptist,  seems  his  view  of  sin  as  a  totality,  rather  than 
sins :  implying  the  removal  of  that  great  barrier  between  God  and 
man,  and  the  triumph  in  that  great  contest  indicated  in  Gen.  iii.  15, 
which  Israel  after  the  flesh  failed  to  perceive.     Nor  should  we  omit 
here  to  notice  an  undesigned  evidence  of  the  Hebraic  origin  of  the 
fourth  Gospel ;  for  an  Ephesian  Gospel,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  would  not  have  placed  in  its  forefront,  as  the  first 
public  testimony  of  the  Baptist  (if,  indeed,  it  would  have  introdu(>ed 
him  at  all),  a  quotation  from  Isaiah — still  less  a  sacrificial  reference. 

The  motives  which  brought  Jesus  back  to  Bethabara  must  remain 
in  the  indefiniteness  in  which  Scripture  has  left  them.     So  far  as  we 
know,  there  was  no  personal  interview  between  Jesus  and  the  Baptist. 
Jesus  had  then  and  there  nothing  further  to  say  to  the  Baptist ;  and 
yet  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  John  had,  in  such  manner, 
pointed  Him  out  to  the  bystanders  He  was  still  there,  only  return- 
ing to  Galilee  the  next  day.     Here,  at  least,  a  definite  object  becomes 
apparent.     This  was  not  merely  the  calling  of  His  first  disciples,  but 
the  necessary  Sabbath  rest ;  for,  in  this  instance,  the  narrative  supplies 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  each  event 
took  place.     We  have  only  to  assume,  that  the  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee  was  that  of  a  maiden,  not  a  widow.     The  great  festivities  which 
accompanied  it  were  unlikely,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  in  the  case 
of  a  widow ;  in  fact,  the  whole  mise  en  sc&ne  of  the  marriage  renders 
this  most  improbable.     Besides,  if  it  had  been  the  marriage  of  a  widow, 
this  (as  will  immediately  appear)  would  imply  that  Jesus  had  returned 


'  This  meets  the  objection  of  Keim  (i. 
8,  p.  562),  which  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  words  of  the  Baptist  imply 
that  he  knew  not  merely  thaty  bat  kow, 
Jesns  wonld  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world . 
But  his  words  certainly  do  not  oblige  us 
to  think,  that  he  had  the  Gross  in  view. 


But,  surely,  it  is  a  most  strange  idea  of 
Oodet,  that  at  His  Baptism  Jesus,  like  all 
others,  made  confession  of  sins ;  that,  as 
He  had  none  of  His  own,  He  set  before 
the  Baptist  the  picture  of  the  sin  of  Israel 
and  of  the  world ;  and  that  this  had  led 
to  the  designation :  *  The  Lamb  of  God, 
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fiom  the  wilderness  on  a  Saturday,  which,  as  being  the  Jewish  Sabbatih, 
could  not  have  been  the  case.  For  uniform  custom  fixed  the  marriage 
of  a  maiden  on  Wednesdays,  that  of  a  widow  on  Thursdays.*  Count- 
ing backwards  from  the  day  of  the  marriage  in  Gana,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  results.  The  interview  between  John  and  the  Sanhedrin- 
deputation  took  place  on  a  Thursday.  ^  The  next  day,'  Friday^  Jesus 
returned  from  the  wilderness  of  the  Temptation,  and  John  bore  his 
first  testimony  to  ^  the  Lamb  of  Ood.'  The  following  day,  when  Jesus 
appeared  a  second  time  in  view,  and  when  the  first  two  disciples  joined 
Him,  was  the  Saturday^  or  Jewish  Sabbath.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
the  following  day,  or  Sunday  *^  that  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee,*  calling  •st  Johni 
others  by  the  way.  *  And  the  third  day '  after  it  ^ — that  is,  on  the  ^  joj^ 
Wednesday — was  the  marriage  in  Oana.* 

K  we  group  around  these  days  the  recorded  events  of  each,  they 
almost  seem  to  intensify  in  significance.  The  Friday  of  John's  first 
pointing  to  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  recalls  that  other  Friday,  when  the  full  import  of  that 
testimony  appeared.  The  Sahbath  of  John's  last  personal  view  and 
testimony  to  Christ  is  symbolic  in  its  retrospect  upon  the  old  economy. 
It  seems  to  close  the  ministry  of  John,  and  to  open  that  of  Jesus ;  it 
is  the  leave-taking  of  the  nearest  disciples  of  John  from  the  old,  their 
search  after  the  new.  And  then  on  that  first  Sunday — the  beginning 
of  Christ's  active  ministry,  the  call  of  the  first  disciples,  the  first 
preaching  of  Jesus. 

As  we  picture  it  to  ourselves :  in  the  early  morning  of  that  Sabbath 
John  stood,  with  the  two  of  his  disciples  who  most  shared  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  One  of  them  we  know  to  have  been  Andrew  (v.  40)  ; 
the  other,  unnamed  one,  could  have  been  no  other  than  John  himself, 
the  beloved  disciple.*  They  had  heard  what  their  teacher  had,  on  the 
previous  day,  said  of  Jesus.  But  then  He  seemed  to  them  but  as  a  , 
passing  Figure.  To  hear  more  of  Him,  as  well  as  in  deepest  sympathy, 
these  two  had  gathered  to  their  Teacher  on  that  Sabbath  morning, 
while  the  other  disciples  of  John  were  probably  engaged  with  that, 
and  with  those,  which  formed  the  surroundings  of  an  ordinary  Jewish 
Sabbath.^     And  now  that  Figure  once  more  appeared  in  view.     None 


Which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.* 

*  For  the  reasons  of  this,  comp. 
'Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,*  p.  151. 

*  This  may  be  regarded  as  another  of 
the  undesigned  evidences  of  the  Hebraic 
origin  of  we  fourth  Gospel.  Indeed,  it 
might  also  be  almost  called  an  evidenoe 
of  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative. 


'  Yet  iZ^^m  speaks  of  the  first  chapters 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  as  scattered  notices, 
without  chronological  order  1 

*  This  reticence  seems  another  un- 
designed evidence  of  Johannine  author^ 
ship. 

*  The  Greek  has  it :  '  John  was  stand- 
ing,  and  from  among  hia  disdpleB  two.' 
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with  the  Baptist  but  these  two.  He  is  not  teaching  now,  bat  learnings 
as  the  intensity  and  penetration  of  his  gaze '  calls  from  him  the  now 
worshipfol  repetition  of  what,  on  the  preyious  day,  he  had  explained 
and  enforced.  There  was  no  leave-taking  on  the  part  of  these  two— 
perhaps  they  meant  not  to  leave  John.  Only  an  irresistible  impulse,  a 
heavenly  instinct,  bade  them  follow  His  steps.  It  needed  no  direc- 
tion of  John,  no  call  from  Jesus.  But  as  they  went  in  modest  silence, 
in  the  dawn  of  their  rising  faith,  scarce  conscious  of  the  wliaJt  and  the 
why^  He  turned  Him.  It  was  not  because  He  discerned  it  not,  but 
just  because  He  knew  the  real  goal  of  their  yet  unconscious  search, 
and  would  bring  them  to  know  wimt  they  sought,  that  He  put  to  them 
the  question, '  What  seek  ye  ? '  which  elicited  a  reply  so  simple,  60  real, 
as  to  carry  its  own  evidence.  He  is  still  to  them  the  Rabbi — ^the 
most  honoured  title  they  can  find — yet  marking  still  the  strictly 
Jewish  view,  as  well  as  their  own  standpoint  of  *  Whai  seek  ye  ? ' 
They  wish,  yet  scarcely  dare,  to  say  what  was  their  object,  and  only 
put  it  in  a  form  most  modest,  suggestive  rather  than  expressive.  There 
IB  strict  correspondence  to  their  view  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  Their 
very  Hebraism  of  *  Rabbi '  is  met  by  the  equally  Hebraic  *  Come  and 
see  ; '  *  their  unspoken,  but  half-conscious  longing  by  what  the  invi- 
tation implied  (according  to  the  most  probable  reading,  '  Come  and  ye 
shall  see ' '). 

It  was  but  early  morning — ^ten  o'clock.*     What  passed  on  that 
long  Sabbath-day  we   know  not,  save  from  what  happened  in   its 


/ 


'  The  word  implies  earnest,  penetrating 
gase. 

'  The  precise  date  of  the  origin  of  this 
designation  is  not  quite  clear.  We  find 
it  in  threefold  development :  Rdbt  Babbi, 
and  Rahhan — '  amplitude/  *  amplitude 
mea,'  'amplitude  nostra,'  which  mark 
successive  stages.  As  the  Uut  of  these 
titles  was  borne  by  the  grandson  of  Hlllel 
(A.D.  30-60),  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  two  preceding  ones  were 
current  a  generation  and  more  before 
that.  Again,  we  have  to  difitingnish  the 
original  and  earlier  use  of  the  title  when 
it  only  applied  to  teacher b^  and  the  later 
usage  when,  like  the  word  *  B%*ctor^  it 
was  given  indiscriminately  to  men  of 
supposed  learning.  When  Jesus  is  so  ad- 
dressed it  is  in  the  sense  of  *  my  Teacher.' 
Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  thus  it  was  generally  current  in  and 
before  the  time  noted  in  the  Gospels.  A 
still  higher  title  than  any  of  these  three 
•eems  to  have  been  BtriXhH^  or  BenMi^ 


by  which  Rabban  Gamaliel  is  designated 
in  Shabb.  116  a.  It  literally  means  *be- 
longing  to  the  house  of  a  Rabbi,* — as  we 
would  say,  a  Rabbi  of  Rabbis.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expression  *  Come  and 
see '  is  among  the  most  oonmion  Rabbinio 
formulas,  although  generally  connected 
with  the  acquisition  of  special  and  im- 
portant information. 

*  Comp.  Canon  Wutcatf^u  note. 

^  The  common  supposition  is,  that  the 
time  must  be  computed  according  to  the 
Jewish  method,  in  which  case  the  tenth 
hour  would  represent  4  p.ic.  But  r^ 
membering  that  the  Jewish  day  ended 
with  sunset,  it  could,  in  that  case,  have 
been  scarcely  marked,  that  *  they  abode 
with  Him  that  day.'  The  correct  inter- 
pretation would  therefore  point  in  this, 
as  in  other  passages  of  St.  John,  to  the 
Asiatic  numeration  of  hours,  correspond- 
ing to  our  own.  Comp.  J.  B.  MoLeilia's 
New  Testament,  pp.  740-742. 
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course.     From  it  issued  the  two,  not  learners  now  but  teachers,  bear-     CHAP, 
ing  what  they  had  found  to  those  nearest  and  dearest.     The  form  of       m 
the  narrative  and  its  very  words  convey,  that  the  two  had  gone,  each  ^"   '  "^ 
to  search  for  his  brother — Andrew  for  Simon  Peter,  and  John  for 
James,  though  here  already,  at  the  outset  of  this  history,  the  haste 
of  energy  characteristic  of  the  sons  of  Jona  outdistanced  the  more 
quiet  intenseness  of  John:*  'He  (Andrew)  first  findeth  his  own  mr.Ai 
brother.'  ^     But  Andrew  and  John  equally  brought  the  same  announce- 
ment, still  markedly  Hebraic  in  its  form,  yet  filled  with  the  new 
wine,  not  only  of  conviction  but  of  joyous  apprehension :  *  We  have 
found  the  Messias.'  ^     This,  then,  was  the  outcome  to  them  of  that 
day — ^He  was  the  Messiah ;  and  this  the  goal  which  their  longing 
liad  reached,  '  We  have  found  Him.'     Quite  beyond  what  they  had 
heard  from  the  Baptist ;  nay,  what  only  personal  contact  with  Jesus 
can  carry  to  any  heart. 

And  still  this  day  of  first  marvellous  discovery  had  not  closed.  It 
almost  seems,  as  if  this '  Come  and  see '  call  of  Jesus  were  emblematic, 
not  merely  of  all  that  followed  in  His  own  ministry,  but  of  the 
manner  in  which  to  all  time  the  'What  seek  ye?'  of  the  soul  is 
answered.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  but  that  Andrew  had  told 
JesHS  of  his  brother,  and  even  asked  leave  to  bring  him.  The  search- 
ing, penetrating  glance  *  of  the  Saviour  now  read  in  Peter's  inmost 
character  his  future  call  and  work:  'Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of 
John  * — thou  shalt  be  called  *  Cephas,  which  is  interpreted  (Grecian- 
ised)  Peter.'  • 

It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  this  represents  all  that 
had  passed  between  Jesus  and  Peter,  any  more  than  that  the 
recorded  expression  was  all  that  Andrew  and  John  had  said  of  Jesus 
%o  their  brothers.  Of  the  interview  between  John  and  James  his 
brother,  the  writer,  with  his  usual  self-reticence,  forbears  to  speak. 
But  we  know  its  result ;  and,  knowing  it,  can  form  some  conception 
of  what  passed  on  that  holy  evening  between  the  new-found  Messiah 
and  His  first  four  disciples :  of  teaching  manifestation  on  His  part, 
and  of  satisfied  heart-peace  on   theirs.     As  yet  they   were  only 


>  This  appears  from  the  word  *  first/ 
used  as  an  adjective  here,  v.  41  (although 
the  reading  is  doubtfnl),  and  from  the 
implied  reference  to  some  one  else  later  on. 

'  On  the  rendering  of  the  Aramaic 
MMieka  by  Messias,  see  DeHtueh  in  the 
Lnther.  Zeitschr.  for  1876,  p.  603.  Of 
oonne,  both  Messias  und  Christ  mean 
«t|ie  Anointed.' 


'  The  same  word  as  thatosed  in  regard 
to  the  Baptist  looking  apon  Jesus. 

*  8o  according  to  the  best  text,  and 
not  Jona, 

*  *  Hereafter  thou  shalt  win  the  name.' 

*  So  in  the  Greek,  of  which  the  English 
interpretation  is  'a  stone*— JT^vpi^  qg 
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BOOK     followers,  learners,  not  yet  called  to  be  Apostles,  with  all  of  entire 
m        renunciation  of  home,  family,  and  other  calling  which  this  implied. 
*      '  This,   in   the    course   of  proper   development,    remained  for   quite 
another  period.     Alike  their  knowledge  and  their  faith  for  the  pre- 
sent needed,  and  could  only  bear,  the  call  to  personal  attachment.* 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  the  first  of  Christ's  AGssion-work,  the 
first  of  His  Preaching.  He  was  purposing  to  return  to  Gkdilee.  It 
was  fitting  He  should  do  so :  for  the  sake  of  His  new  disciples ;  for 
what  He  was  to  do  in  Galilee  ;  for  His  own  sake.  The  first  Jerusalem- 
visit  must  be  prepared  for  by  them  all ;  and  He  would  not  go  there 
till  the  right  time — for  the  Paschal  Feast.  It  was  probably  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles  from  Bethabara  to  Cana.  By  the  way,  two 
other  disciples  were  to  be  gained — this  time  not  brought,  but  called, 
where,  and  in  what  precise  circumstances,  we  know  not.  But  the 
notice  that  Philip  was  a  fellow-townsman  of  Andrew  and  Peter, 
seems  to  imply  some  instrumentality  on  their  part.  Similarly,  we 
gather  that,  afterwards,  Philip  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
when  he  found  his  acquaintance  Nathanael,  and  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  him  just  as  Jesus  and  the  others  came  up.  But  here 
also  we  mark,  as  another  characteristic  trait  of  John,  that  he,  and 
his  brother  with  him,  seem  to  have  clung  close  to  the  Person  of 
Christ,  just  as  did  Mary  afterwards  in  the  house  of  her  brother.  It 
was  this  intense  exclusiveness  of  fellowship  with  Jesus  which  traced 
on  his  mind  that  fullest  picture  of  the  God-Man,  which  his  narrative 
reflects. 

The  call  to  Philip  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  met,  we  know  not 
under  what  circumstances,  immediate  responsive  obedience.  Yet, 
though  no  special  obstcw^les  had  to  be  overcome,  and  hence  no 
special  narrative  was  called  for,  it  must  have  implied  much  of  learn- 
ing) to  jiidge  from  what  he  did,  and  from  what  he  said  to  Nathanael. 
There  is  something  special  about  NathanaeFs  Conquest  by  Christ — 
rather  implied,  perhaps,  than  expressed — and  of  which  the  Lord's 
words  give  significant  hints.  They  seem  to  point  to  what  had  passed 
in  his  mind  just  before  Philip  found  him.  Alike  the  expression  '  an 
'V.47  Israelite  in  truth,  in  whom  is  no  guile '• — looking  back  on  what 

changed  the  name  of  Jacob  into  Israel — and  the  evident  refei^nce  to 

"  The  evidence  for  the  great  historic  Canon  WesUatt,  To  these  and  oUicr 
difference  between  this  call  to  personal  commentators  the  reader  mast  be  re- 
attachment, and  that  to  the  Apostolate,  is  ferred  on  this  and  many  points,  which  it 
shown— I  should  think  beyond  the  power  would  be  out  of  place  to  disciun  at  length 
of   cavil— by   Oodet,  and  especially  by  in  this  book. 
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the  fbll  realifiation  of  Jacob's  vision  in  Bethel,*  may  be  an  indication     CHAP, 
that  this  very  vision  had  engaged  his  thoughts.     As  the  Synagogue        HI 
understood  ibe  narrative,  its  application  to  the  then  state  of  Israel 
and  the  Messianic  hope  would  most  readily  suggest  itself.     Putting 
aside  all  extravagances,  the  Synagogue  thought,  in  connection  with 
it,  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Gentiles,  but  concluded  with  the  pre- 
cious comfort  of  the  assurance,   in  Jer.  xxx.  11,  of  Israel's  final 
restoration.^    Naihwnael  (Theodore,  Hhe  gift  of  God,*)  had,  as  we  ^^TancbiunA 
often  read  of  Rabbis,^  rested  for  prayer,  meditation,  or  study,   in  Sie,  ef**" 
the  shadow  of  that  widenspreading  tree  so  common  in  Palestine,  the  p.M^a.6 
fig-tree.'    The  approaching  Passover-season,  perhaps  mingling  with 
tbooghts  of  John's  announcement  by  the  banks  of  Jordan,  would 
naturally  suggest  the  great  deliverance  of  Israel  in  'the  age  to 
oome;'®  all  the   more,  perhaps,  irom   the  painful  contrast  in  the  'Soin 
present.     Such  a  verse  as  that  with  which,  in  a  well-known  Rabbinic 
work,'  the  meditation  for  the  New  Moon  of  Nisan,  the  Passover-  <pwiqte 
month,  closes :  '  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his 
help,'*  would  recur,  and  so  lead  back  the  mind  to  the  suggestive  •fi.oxitl 
symbol  of  Jacob's  vision,  and  its  realisation  in  '  the  age  to  come.' '        ^  ^^b^ 

These  are,  of  course,  only  suppositions ;  but  it  might  well  be  that  f***" 
Philip  had  found  him  while  still  busy  with  such  thoughts.  Possibly  ^  •> 
their  outcome,  and  that  quite  in  accordance  with  Jewish  belief  at 
the  time,  may  have  been,  that  all  that  was  needed  to  bring  that 
happy  '  age  to  come '  was,  that  Jacob  should  become  Israel  in  truth. 
In  such  case  he  would  himself  have  been  ripening  for  '  the  King- 
dom '  that  was  at  hand.  It  must  have  seemed  a  startling  answer  to 
his  thoughts,  this  announcement,  made  with  the  freshness  of  new 
and  joyous  conviction  :  *  We  have  found  Him  of  Whom  Moses  in  the 
Law,  and  the  Prophets,  did  write.'  But  this  addition  about  the  Man 
of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Joseph,'  would  appear  a  terrible  anti-climax. 
It  was  so  diiferent  from  anything  that  he  had  associated  either 
with  the  great  hope  of  Israel,  or  with  the  Nazareth  of  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, that  his  exclamation,  without  implying  any  special  impu- 
tation on  the  little  town  which  he  knew  so  well,  seems  not  only 
natural,    but,    psychologically,    deeply   true.     There   was    but    one 

'  Corroborative    and    illustrative  pas-  to  me,  without  historical  ground, 
sages    are  here  too  numerous,  perhaps  '  This,  as    it    would    seem,  needless 

also  not   sufficiently  important,    to    be  addition  (if  the  narrative  were  fictitious) 

quoted  in  detail.  is  of  the  highest  evidential  value.     In 

'  Ewald  imagines  that  this  *  fig-tree*  an     Ephesian    Gospel    of   the   end   of 

had  been  in  the  garden  of  Nathanael's  the  second  century  it  would  have  been 

bouse  at  Cana,  and  Archdeacon  Watkint  well-nigh  impossible, 
seems  to  adopt  this  visw,  but,  as  it  seems 
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answer  to  this — that  which  Philip  made,  which  Jesns  had  made  to 
Andrew  and  John,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  the  best  answer  to 
all  Christian  inquiry  :  ^  Come  and  see.'  And,  despite  the  disappoint- 
ment, there  must  have  been  such  moving  power  in  the  answer  which 
Philip's  sudden  announcement  had  given  to  his  unspoken  thoughts, 
that  he  went  with  him.  And  now,  as  ever,  when  in  such  spirit  we 
come,  evidences  irrefragable  multiplied  at  every  step.  As  he  neared 
Jesus,  he  heard  Him  speak  to  the  disciples  words  concerning  him* 
which  recalled,  truly  and  actually,  what  had  passed  in  his  sonl- 
But  could  it  really  be  so,  that  Jesus  knew  it  all?  The  question, 
intended  to  elicit  it,  brought  such  proof  that  he  could  not  but  burst 
into  the  inmiediate  and  full  acknowledgment :  '  Thou  art  the  Son  ci 
God,*  Who  hast  read  my  inmost  being ;  *  Thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel,'  Who  dost  meet  its  longing  and  hope.  And  is  it  not  ever  so, 
that  the  faith  of  the  heart  springs  to  the  lips,  as  did  the  water  from 
the  riven  rock  at  the  touch  of  the  Grod-gifted  rod  ?  It  needs  not 
long  course  of  argumentation,  nor  intricate  chain  of  evidences,  welded 
link  to  link,  when  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  laid  bare,  and 
its  inmost  longings  met.  Then,  as  in  a  moment,  it  is  day,  and 
joyous  voice  of  song  greets  its  birth. 

And  yet  that  painful  path  of  slower  learning  to  enduring  con- 
viction must  still  be  trodden,  whether  in  the  sufferings  of  the  heart, 
or  the  struggle  of  the  mind.  This  it  is  which  seems  implied  in  the 
half-sad  question  of  the  Master,*  yet  with  full  view  of  the  final 
triumph  Q  thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these '),  and  of  the 
true  realisation  in  it  of  that  glorious  symbol  of  Jacob's  vision.* 

And  so  Nathanael,  *  the  God-given  '-—or,  as  we  kK«w  him  in  after- 
history,  Bartholomew,  '  the  son  of  Telamyon '  * — wasad<^'.i  to  the  dis- 
ciples. Such  was  on  that  first  Sunday  the  small  beginning  of  the 
great  Church  Catholic ;  these  the  tiny  springs  that  swelled  into  the 
mighty  river  which,  in  its  course,  has  enriched  and  fertilised  thr^ 
barrenness  of  the  far-off  lands  of  the  Gentiles. 


*  8o,  at  least,  most  probably.    Comp.  St.  John  xzi  2,  and  the  various  oommentaikf* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1 

THB  MABRIAQK-FBA8T  IN  CANA  OF  OAULKB — THB  MIRACLE 

THAT  IS   'a  sign.' 

(St.  John  ii  1-12.) 

At  the  dose  of  His  Discourse  to  Nathanael  —  His  first  sermon  —  CHAP. 
Jesus  had  made  nse  of  an  expression  which  received  its  symbolic  ful-  IV 
filment  in  His  first  deed.  His  first  testimony  about  Himself  had  ^  '  ' 
been  to  call  Himself  the  '  Son  of  Man.'  * '  We  cannot  but  feel  that  •st  johnL 
this  bore  reference  to  the  confession  of  Nathanael :  '  Thou  art  the  Son 
of  Gfod;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.'  It  is,  as  if- He  would  have 
turned  the  disciples  from  thoughts  of  His  being  the  Son  of  God  and 
King  of  Israel  to  the  voluntary  humiliation  of  His  Humanity,  as 
being  the  necessary  basis  of  His  work ,  without  knowledge  of  which 
that  of  His  Divinity  would  have  been  a  barren,  speculative  abstraction, 
and  that  of  His  Kingship  a  Jewish  fleshly  dream.  But  it  was  not 
only  knowledge  of  BKs  humiliation  in  His  Humanity.  For,  as  in  the 
history  of  the  Christ  humiliation  and  glory  are  always  connected,  the 
one  enwrapped  in  the  other  as  the  flower  in  the  bud,  so  here  also  His 
humiliation  as  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  exaltation  of  humanity,  the 
realisation  of  its  ideal  destiny  as  created  in  the  likeness  of  God.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  such  teaching  of  His  exaltation  and 
Kingship  through  humiliation  and  representation  of  humanity  was 
needful.  It  was  the  teaching  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  Tempti^- 
tion  and  of  its  victory,  the  very  teaching  of  the  whole  Evangelic 
history.     Any  other  real  learning  of  Christ  would,  as  we  see  it,  have  ^ 

been  impossible  to  the  disciples — alike  mentally,  as  regards  founda- 
tion and  progression,  and  spiritually.  A  Christ :  God,  King,  and  not 
primarily  *the  Son  of  Man,'  would  not  have  been  the  Christ  of 
Prophecy,  nor  the  Christ  of  Humanity,  nor  the  Christ  of  salvation, 

'  For  a  full  discnBsion  of  that  most  ascertain  the  Old  Testament  import  of 

important    and    significant    appellation  the  title,  and  then  to  view  it  as  present 

•Son  of  Man,*  comp.   LUcke,  u.  s.  pp.  to  later  Jewish  thinking  in  the  Pseud- 

469-466;    Qodet    (German  transl.),  pp.  epigraphic    writings  (Book  of    Enoch). 

104-108;    and    especially    Weitoottt  pp.  Finally,    its    full    realisation    must    bQ 

19^    The  loain  poui^  is  \^^  fifst  t9  9^^^^  i»  tb^  Qo^-l^^^r^r. 
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BOOK      nor  yet  the  Christ  of  sympathy,  help,  and  example.     A  Christ,  Qod 
M        and  King,  Who  had  suddenly  risen  like  the  fierce  Eastern  snn  in 

'  "    '  midday  brightness,  would  have  blinded  by  his  dazzling  rays  (as  it  did 

Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus),  not  risen  '  with  kindly  light '  to  chase 
away  darkness  and  mists,  and  with  genial  growing  warmth  to  woo 
life  and  beauty  into  our  barren  worid.  And  so,  as  *  it  became  Him,' 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work,  *  to  make  the  Captain  of  Salvation 

ftRebr.  iL  10  perfect  through  sufferings,'  •  so  it  was  needful  for  them  that  He  should 
veil,  even  from  their  view  who  followed  Him,  the  glory  of  His 
Divinity  and  the  power  of  His  Kingship,  till  they  had  learned  ^ 
that  the  designation  ^  Son  of  Man  '  implied,  as  placed  below  '  Son  of 
God '  and  *  Kijig  of  Israel.' 

This  idea  of  the  ^  Son  of  Man,'  although  in  its  frdl  and  prophetic 
meaning,  seems  to  furnish  the  explanation  of  the  miracle  at  the 
marriage  of  Cana.  We  are  now  entering  on  the  Ministry  of '  The 
Son  of  Man,'  first  and  chiefly  in  its  contrast  to  the  preparatory  call 
of  the  Baptist,  with  the  asceticism  symbolic  of  it.  We  behold  Him 
now  as  freely  mingling  with  humanity,  sharing  its  joyB  and  engage- 
ments, entering  into  its  family  life,  sanctioning  and  hallowing  sH  by 
His  Presence  and  blessing ;  then  as  transforming  the  *  water  of  legal 
purification '  into  the  wine  of  the  new  dispensation,  and,  more  than 
this,  the  water  of  our  felt  want  into  the  wine  of  His  giving ;  and, 
lastly,  as  having  absolute  power  as  the  *  Son  of  Man,*  being  also  *  the 
Son  of  God '  and  *  the  King  of  Israel.'  Not  that  it  is  intended  to 
convey,  that  it  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  miracle  of  Cana  to  ex- 
hibit the  contrast  between  His  own  Ministry  and  the  asceticism  of 
the  Baptist,  although  greatiT  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  between 
the  wilderness  and  the  supply  of  wine  at  the  marriage-feast.  Rather 
since  this  essential  difierence  really  existed,  it  naturally  appeared  at 
the  very  commencement  of  Christ's  Ministry.*  And  so  in  regard  to 
the  other  meanings  also,  which  this  history  carries  to  our  mini. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  marriage  con- 
veyed to  the  Jews  umch  higher  thoughts  than  merely  those  of  festivity 
and  merriment.  The  pious  fasted  before  it,  confessing  their  sins.  It 
was  regarded  ahnost  as  a  Sacrament.     Entrance  into  the  married  state 


*  Wo  may,  however,  hen?  again  notice 
tliat,  if  this  nxurative  had  been  lictitious, 
it  would  seem  most  clumsily  put  to- 
gether. To  introduce  the  Forerunner 
with  fasting,  and  as  an  ascetic,  and  Him 
to  Whom  he  pointed  vvith  a  marriage- feast, 
is  an  incongruity  which  no  writer  of  a 
legend  would  have  perpetrated.    But  the 


writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  does  not  seem 
conscious  of  any  incongruity,  and  this 
because  he  has  no  ideal  stoiy  nor  characten 
to  introduce.  In  this  sense  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  introduction  of  the  story 
of  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  is  in  itself 
the  best  proof  of  its  truthfulneas,  and  ai 
the  miracle  which  it  reoofxU. 
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was  thought  to  carry  the  forgiveness  of  sins.*  ^     It  almost  seems  as  if     OHAF 
the  relationship  of  Husband  and  Bride  between  Jehovah  and  Hi9        IV 
people,  so  frequently  insisted  upon,  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  in  ^~   '  J" 
Rabbinic  writings,  had  always  been  standing  out  in  the  background.  }  ^*^^ 
Thus  the  bridal  pair  on  the  marriage-day  symbolised  the  union  of  Grod  i^  ^ 
with  Israel.'     Hence,  though  it  may  in  part  have  been  national  pride, 
which  considered  the  birth  of  every  Israelite  as  almost  outweighing 
the  rest  of  the  world,  it  scarcely  wholly  accounts  for  the  ardent  insist- 
ance  on  marriage,  from  the  first  prayer  at  the  circumcision  of  a  child, 
onwards  through  the  many  and  varied  admonitions  to  the  same  effect. 
Similarly,  it  may  have  been  the  deep  feeling  of  brotherhood  in  Israel, 
leading  to  sympathy  with  all  that  most  touched  the  heart,  which 
invested  with  such   sacredness    participation    in    the    gladness  of 
marriage,'  or  the  sadness  of  burial.     To  use  the  bold  allegory  of  the 
times,  God  Himself  had  spoken  the  words  of  blessing  over  the  cup  at 
the  union  of  our  first  parents,  when  Michael  and  Gabriel  acted   as 
groomsmen,^  and  the  Angelic  choir  sang  the  wedding  hymn.*    So  also  »Ber.  ib( 
lie  had  shown  the  oxainplo  of  visiting  the  sick  (in  the  case  of  Jj^^^j®^ 
Abraham),  comforting  the  mourners  (in  that  of  Isaac),  and  burying 
the  dead  (in  that  of  Moses)/    Every  man  who  met  it,  was  bound  to  «sot.u« 
rise  and  join  the  marriage-procession,  or  the  funeral  march.    It  was 
specially  related  of  King  Agrippa  that  ho  had  done  this,  and  a  curious 
Haggadah  sets  forth  that,  when  Jezebel  was  eaten  of  dogs,  her  hands 
and  feet  were  spared,"  because,  amidst  all  her  wickedness,  she  had  •  a  Kings 
been  wont  to  greet  every  marriage-procession  by  clapping  of  hands, 
and  to  accompany  the  mourners  a  certain  distance  on  their  way  to  the 
burying.'    And  so  we  also  read  it,  that,  in  the  burying  of  the  widow's  i  kS«  h 
son  of  Nain,  'much  people  of  the  city  was  with  her.*«  s^oMd*! 

In  such  circumstances,  we  would  naturally  expect  that  all  connected  'Si.  lhIm 
with  marriage  was  planned  v^th  care,  so  as  to  bear  the  impress  of 
sanctity,  and  also  to  wear  the  aspect  of  gladness.^  A  special  formality. 


*  The  Biblical  proofs  adduced  for  attach- 
ing this  benefit  to  a  sage,  a  bridegroom, 
and  a  prince  on  entering  on  their  new 
state,  are  certainly  peculiar.  In  the  case 
of  a  bridegroom  it  is  based  on  the  name 
of  Esaa's  bride,  Maclialath  (Gen.  xxviii. 
9),  a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  Rab- 
binic *Machal,'  to  forgive.  In  Jer. 
Biccor.  iii.  p.  66  d,  where  this  is  also 
related,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  original 
name  of  Esau's  wife  had  been  Basemath 
(Qen.  xxxvi.  3),  the  name  Machalath, 
therefore,  having  been  given  when  Sna 

VOL.  I. 


married. 

*  In  Yalkut  on  Is.  bd.  10  (vol.  ii.  p.  57  d) 
Israel  is  said  to  have  been  ten  times 
called  in  Scripture  ♦bride*  (six  times  in 
Gantioles,  three  times  in  Isaiah,  and  onoe 
in  Jeremiah).  Attention  is  also  caUed 
to  the  '  ten  garments '  with  which  suc- 
sessively  the  Holy  One  arrayed  Himself ; 
to  the  symbolic  priestly  dignity  of  the 
bridegroom,  &c. 

"  Everything,  even  a  fnnenU,  had  to 
give  way  to  a  marriage-prooesaion. 

^  For  details  I  must  rafer  to  the  Bnoy- 
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BOOK  that  of '  betrothal '  (Ervsiuy  Qiddmkin),  preceded  the  actual  marriage 
m  by  a  period  varying  in  length,  but  not  exceeding  a  twelvemonth  in 
the  case  of  a  maiden.*  At  the  betrothal,  the  bridegroom,  personally 
or  by  deputy,  handed  to  the  bride  a  piece  of  money  or  a  letter,  it 
being  expressly  stated  in  each  case  that  the  man  thereby  espoused 
the  woman.  From  the  moment  of  betrothal  both  parties  were  regarded, 
and  treated  in  law  (as  to  inheritance,  adultery,  need  of  formal  divorce), 
as  if  they  had  been  actually  married,  except  as  regarded  their  living 
together.  A  legal  document  (the  ShitrS  Erusin)  fixed  the  dowry  which 
each  brought,  the  mutual  obligations,  and  all  other  legal^  points.* 
Grenerally  a  festive  meal  closed  the  ceremony  of  betrothal — hat  not  in 
OaMlee,  where,  habits  being  more  simple  and  pure,  that  which  some- 
times ended  in  sin  was  avoided. 

On  the  evening  of  the  actual  marriage  (Nissuiny  OhathntUh),  the 
bride  was  led  from  her  paternal  home  to  that  of  her  husband.  First 
came  the  merry  sounds  of  music ;  then  they  who  distributed  among 
the  people  wine  and  oil,  and  nuts  among  the  children;  next  the 
bride,  covered  with  the  bridal  veil,  her  long  hair  flowing,  surrounded 
by  her  companions,  and  led  by  ^  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom,'  and 
*the  children  of  the  bride-chamber.'  All  around  were  in  festive 
array;  some  carried  torches,  or  lamps  on  poles;  those  nearest  had 
myrtle-branches  and  chaplets  of  flowers.  Every  one  rose  to  salute  the 
procession,  or  join  it ;  and  it  was  deemed  almost  a  religious  duly  to 
break  into  praise  of  the  beauty,  the  modesty,  or  the  virtues  of  the 
bride.  Arrived  at  her  new  home,  she  was  led  to  her  husband.  Some 
such  formula  as  *  Take  her  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses  and  of 

rer.  Yeb.  Israel,'  *  would  be  spoken,  and  bride  and  bridegroom  crowned  with 
garlands.'*    Then  a  formal   legal   instrument,  called   the   Keihvbah^ 

»mp  Tob.  was  signed,**  which  set  forth  that  the  bridegroom  undertook  to  work 
for  her,  to  honour,  keep,  and  care  for  her,*  as  is  the  manner  of  the 
men  of  Israel ;  that  he  promised  to  give  his  maiden-wife  at  least  two 
hundred  Zva  *  (or  more  as  might  be),®  and  to  increase  her  own  dowry 

olopasdias,  to  the  article  in  Cas$elVt  *  Bible  the  bridal  music,  were  for  a  time  pro- 

Bducator/  and  to  the  corresponding  chap-  hibited  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

ters  in  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life.'  in  token  of  national  mourning  (Sot.  ix. 

*  Pesiq.  K.  15  applies  the  first  clause  of  14).    On  these  crowns  comp.   iVoffenseil, 
Prov.  xiii.  1 2  to  a  long  engagement,  the  Sota,  pp.  965-967. 

second  to  a  short  one.  *  1  quote  the  very  words  of  the  formula, 

*  The   reader  who  is  curious  to  see  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  closely  agree 
these  and  other  legal  documents  in  ea*  with  those  in  our  own  Mairiage  Service. 
tento,  is  referred  to  Dr.  Satnmter't  ed.  *  If  the  Zuz  be  reckoned  at  7d.,  about 
oC  the  tractate  Baba  Metaia  (notes  at  the  61, 16«.  Sd. 

•nd,  f  ol.  pp.  144-148).  '  This,  of  course,  represents  only  the  vti- 

"  Some  of  these  joyous  demonstrations,      nimum.  In  the  case  of  a  priest's  daughter 

moh  M  the  wealing  q£  otowds,  and  evea     the  onUoary  l^gal  minimnm  was  doubled. 


CANA  of  GALTLfiE. 
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(which,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  orphan,  the  authorities  supplied)  by  at     CHAP, 
least  one  half,  and  that  he  also  .undertook  to  lay  it  out  for  her  to  the        IV 
best  advantage,  all  his  own  possessions  being  guarantee  for  it.*     Then,    """    '      ' 
after  the  prescribed  washing  of  hands  and  benediction,  the  marriage- 
supper  began — the  cup  being  filled,  and  the  solemn  prayer  of  bridal 
benediction   spoken  over  it.     And  so  the  feast  lasted — it  might  be 
more   than   one  day — while   each  sought  to  contribute,   sometimes 
coarsely,*  sometimes  wisely,  to  the  general  enjoyment,*  till  at  last  *  the  JJ^^p-  ^" 
friends  of  the  bridegroom '  led  the  bridal  pair  to  the  Cheder  and  the 
Ghuppah^   or  the  bridal  chamber  and  bed.     Here  it  ought  to   be 
specially  noticed,  as  a  striking  evidence  that  the  writer  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  was  not  only  a  Hebrew,  but  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
varying  customs  prevailing  in  Galilee  and  in  Judasa,  that  at  the 
marriage  of  Cana  no  *  friend  of  the  bridegroom,'  or  *  groomsman  * 
(Shosheblieyna)^  is  mentioned,  while  he  is  referred  to  in  St.  John  iii.  29, 
where  the  words  are  spoken  outside  the  boundaries  of  Galilee.     For 
among  the  simpler  and  purer  Galileans  the  practice  of  having  *  friends 
of  the  bridegroom,'  which  must  so  often  have  led  to  gross  impropriety,*  V^fe 
did  not  obtain,*  though  all  the  invited  guests  bore  the  general  name  ^ « J  ^^ 
of  *  children  of  the  bridechamber '  (hen^  GhuppaJi).^  p»»« 

It  was  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  All  connected  with  the  iStt  li.  u 
account  of  it  is  strictly  Jewish — the  feast,  the  guests,  the  invitation 
of  the  stranger  Rabbi,  and  its  acceptance  by  Jesus.  Any  Jewish 
Rabbi  would  have  gone,  but  how  differently  from  Him  would  he  have 
spoken  and  acted !  Let  us  first  think  of  the  scenic  details  of  the 
narrative.  Strangely,  we  are  not  able  to  fix  with  certainty  the  site  of 
the  little  town  of  Cana.*  But  if  we  adopt  the  most  probable  identifi- 
cation of  it  with  the  modem  pleasant  village  of  Kefr  Kenna,^  a  few 
miles  north-east  of  Nazareth,  on  the  road  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  we 
picture  it  to  ourselves  as  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  its  houses  rising  terrace 


»  The  Talmud  (Tos.  Kethub.)  here 
puts  the  not  inapt  question,  *  How  if 
the  bridegroom  has  no  goods  and  chat- 
tels ?  *  but  ultimately  comforts  itself 
with  the  thought  that  ev^ry  man  has 
some  property,  if  it  were  only  the  six  feet 
of  ground  in  which  he  is  to  be  buried. 

'  Not  a  few  such  instances  of  riotous 
merriment,  and  even  dubious  jokes,  on 
the  part  of  the  greatest  Rabbis  are  men- 
tioned, to  check  which  some  were  wont 
to  adopt  the  curious  device  of  breaking 
valuable  vases,  &c. 

'  This,  and  the  other  great  differences 
in  &yoQi  of  molality  and  decency  which 


distinguished  the  customs  of  Galilee  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  Palestine,  arc  enume- 
ated  in  Jer.  Kethub.  i.  1,  p.  25  a,  about 
the  middle. 

*  Two  such  sites  have  been  proposed — 
that  by  Dr.  Robinson  being  very  unlikely 
to  represent  the  ancient  *  Cana  of  Galilee.* 

*  Comp.  the  memoir  on  the  subject  by 
Ztiler  in  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
Palestine  Explor.  Fund  (for  1869.  No.  iii^ 
and  for  April  1878,  by  Mr.  Heyworth 
Dixon);  and  Lieut.  Conder,  Tent- Work 
in  Palestine,  voL  i.  pp.  150-155.  Zeller 
makes  it  five  miles  from  Nazareth,  Conder 
only  three  and  three-quarters. 
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BOOK  upon  terrace,  looking  north  and  west  over  a  large  plain  (that  of  Battauf), 
in  and  south  upon  a  valley,  beyond  which  the  hills  rise  that  separate  it 
^"^  '  "  from  Mount  Tabor  and  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  As  we  approach  the 
little  town  through  that  smiling  valley,  we  come  upon  a  fountain  of 
excellent  water,  around  which  the  village  gardens  and  orchards 
clustered,  that  produced  in  great  abundance  the  best  pomegranates  in 
Palestine.  Here  was  the  home  of  Nathanael-Bartholomew,  and  it  seems 
not  unlikely,  that  with  him  Jesus  had  passed  the  time  intervening 
between  His  arrival  and  *  the  marriage,*  to  which  His  Mother  had 
come — the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Joseph  leading  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  he  had  died  before  that  time.  The  inquiry,  what  had  brought 
Jesus  to  Cana,  seems  almost  worse  than  idle,  remembering  what  had 
passed  between  Him  and  Nathanael,  and  what  was  to  happen  in  the 
first  *  sign,'  which  was  to  manifest  His  glory.  It  is  needless  to  specu- 
late, whether  He  had  known  beforehand  of  *  the  marriage.*  But  we 
can  understand  the  longing  of  the  *  Israelite  indeed '  to  have  Him 
under  his  roof,  though  we  can  only  imagine  what  the  Heavenly  Guest 
would  now  teach  him,  and  those  others  who  accompanied  Him.  Nor 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  understanding,  that  on  His  arrival  He  would 
'^  hear  of  this  *  marriage,*  of  the  presence  of  His  Mother  in  what  seems 

to  have  been  the  house  o^  a  friend,  if  not  a  relative;  that  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  would  be  bidden  to  the  feast ;  and  that  He  resolved 
not  only  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  to  use  it  as  a  leave-taking 
from  home  and  friends — similar,  though  also  far  other,  than  that  of 
Elisha,  when  he  entered  on  his  mission.  Yet  it  seems  deeply  sig- 
nificant, that  the  *  true  Israelite  *  should  have  been  honoured  to  be  the 
first  host  of  *  Israel's  King.* 

And  truly  a  leave-taking  it  was  for  Christ  from  former  friends  and 
home — a  leave-taking  also  from  His  past  life.  If  one  part  of  the 
narrative — that  of  His  dealing  with  His  Mother — has  any  special 
meaning,  it  is  that  of  leave-taking,  or  rather  of  leaving  home  and 
family,  just  as  with  this  first  ^  sign  *  He  took  leave  of  all  the  past. 
When  he  had  returned  from  His  first  Temple-visit,  it  had  been  in  the 
self-exinanition  of  voluntary  humility :  to  *  be  subject  to  His  Parents.* 
That  period  was  now  ended,  and  a  new  one  had  begun — that  of 
active  consecration  of  the  whole  life  to  His  ^  Father's  business.*  And 
what  passed  at  the  marriage-feast  marks  the  beginning  of  this 
period.  We  stand  on  the  threshold,  over  which  we  pass  from  the  old 
to  the  new — to  use  a  New  Testament  figure  :  to  the  marriage-supper 
of  the  Lamb. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  what  passed  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  seems 
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like  taking  up  the  thread,  where  it  had  been  dropped  at  the  first     CHAI 
manifestation  of  His  Messianic   consciousness.     In   the  Temple   at        IV 
Jerusalem  He  had  said  in  answer  to  the  misapprehensive  question  of         ^" 
His  Mother  :  *  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  busi- 
ness ? '  and  now  when  abcat  to  take  in  hand  that '  business/  He  tells 
her  so  again,  and  decisiv(Jy,  in  reply  to  her  misapprehensive  sugges-- 
lion.     It  is  a  truth  whicli  we  must  ever  learn,  and  yet  are  ever  slow 
to  learn  in  our  questionings  and  suggestings,  alike  as  concerns  His 
dealings  with  ourselves  end  His  rule  of  His  Church,  that  the  highest 
and  only  true  point  of  vi/>w  is '  the  Father's  business,'  not  our  personal 
relationship  to  Christ.     This  thread,  then,  is  taken  up  again  at  Cana 
in  the  circle  of  friends,  as  immediately  afterwards  in   His  public 
manifestation,  in  the  purifying  of  the  Temple.     What  He  had  first 
uttered  em  a  Child,  on  His  first  visit  to  the  Temple,  that  He  manifested 
forth  when  a  Man,  entering  on  His  active  work — negatively,  in  His 
reply  to  His  Mother ;  positively,  in  the  *  sign  *  He  wrought.     It  all 
meant :  *  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ? ' 
And,  positively  and  negatively,  His  first  appearance  in  Jerusalem*  •stJoiu 
meant  just  the  same.     For,  there  is  ever  deepest  unity  and  harmony  tt.  li-ia 
in  that  truest  Life,  the  Life  of  Life. 

.  As  we  pass  through  the  court  of  that  house  in  Cana,  and  reach 
the  covered  gallery  which  opens  on  the  various  rooms — in  this  instance, 
particularly,  on  the  great  reception  room — all  is  festively  adorned.  In 
the  gallery  the  servants  move  about,  and  there  the  *  water-pots  *  are 
ranged,  *  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,'  for  purification — for  the  wash- 
ing not  only  of  hands  before  and  after  eating,  but  also  of  the  vessels 
used.**  How  detailed  Rabbinic  ordinances  were  in  these  respects,  will  *  oomp.  i 
be  shown  in  another  connection.  *  Purification '  was  one  of  the  i-* 
main  points  in  Rabbinic  sanctity.  By  far  the  largest  and  most 
elaborate  *  of  the  six  books  into  which  the  Mishnah  is  divided,  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  this  subject  (the  *  Seder  Tohoroth,*  purifications). 
Not  to  speak  of  references  in  other  parts  of  the  Talmud,  we  have 
two  special  tractates  to  instruct  us  about  the  purification  of  *  Hands ' 
(Yadayim)  and  of  *  Vessels '  (Kelim),  The  latter  is  the  most  elaborate 
in  all  the  Mishnah,  and  consists  of  not  less  than  thirty  chapters. 
Their  perusal  proves,  alike  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  Evangelic  nar- 


'  The  whole  Mishnah  is  divided  into 
(bIx  SedaHm  (Orders),  of  which  the  last 
\»  the  Seder  Tohoroth,  treating  of  '  puri- 
fications/ It  consists  of  twelve  tractates 
{Mtutikhtoth),  126  chapters  (^Fttraqivi), 
and  contains  no  fewer  than  1001  separate 
NRihnayath   (the    next  largest  Seder— 


Neidqin— contains  689  Mishnayotb).  The 
first  tractate  in  thie  'Order  of  Purifi- 
cations' treats  of  the  purification  of 
vessels  (Kelim),  and  contains  no  fewer 
than  thirty  chapters ;  *  Tadayim  *  ('  hands  > 
U  the  eleveQth  traotdte,  »nd  contains 
four  chapters. 
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BOOK     ratives,  and  the  justice  of  Christ's  dennnciations  of  the  unreality  and 
HI       gross  hypocrisy  of  this  elaborateness  of  ordinances.^    This  the  more 

■  '  '  BO,  when  we  recall  that  it  was  actually  vaunted  as  a  special  qualifi- 
cation for  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrin,  to  be  so  acute  and  learned  as  to 
know  how  to  prove  clean  creeping  things  (which  were  declared  unclean 

8Hih.i7«  by  the  Law).*  And  the  mass  of  the  people  would  have  regarded 
neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  purification  as  betokening  either  gross 
ignorance,  or  daring  impiety. 

At  any  rate,  such  would  not  be  exhibited  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present ;  and  outside  the  reception-room,  as  St.  John  with  graphic 
minuteness  of  details  relates,  six  of  those  stone  pots,  which  we  know 
fipom  Rabbinic  writings,*  were  ranged.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  add, 
as  against  objectors,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  certainly  the 
exact  measure  represented  by  the  *  two  or  three  firkins  apiece.'  For, 
although  we  know  that  the  term  metretes  (A.V.  ^  firkin ')  was  intended 

iT'f^^  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  *  bath,'^  yet  three  different  kinds  of 
*  bath '  were  at  the  time  used  in  Palestine  :  the  common  Palestinian 
or  *  wilderness  *  bath,  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  Sepphoris.'  The 
cononon  Palestinian  '  bath '  was  equal  to  the  Roman  amphora,  con- 
taining about  5^  gallons,  while  the  Sepphoris  '  bath '  corresponded  to 
the  Attic  meiretes,  and  would  contain  about  8^  gallons.  In  the  former 
case,  therefore,  each  of  these  pots  might  have  held  from  10^  to  15} 
gallons;  in  the  latter,  from  17  to  25^.  Reasoning  on  the  general 
ground  that  the  so-called  Sepphoris  measurement  was  common  in 
Galilee,  the  larger  quantity  seems  the  more  likely,  though  by  no  means 
certain.  It  is  almost  like  trifling  on  the  threshold  of  such  a  history, 
and  yet  so  many  cavils  have  been  raised,  that  we  must  here  remind 
ourselves,  that  neither  the  size,  nor  the  number  of  these  vessels  has 
anything  extraordinary  about  it.  For  such  an  occasion  the  family 
would  produce  or  borrow  the  largest  and  handsomest  stone-vessels 
that  could  be  procured ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  they 
were  filled  to  the  brim  ;  nor  should  we  forget  that,  from  a  Talmudic 

'^  1 1  iir**  i^otice,**  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  to  set  apart  some  of  these 

ouLiHicc.    vessels  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  bride  and  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished guests,  while  the  rest  were  used  by  the  general  company. 
Entering  the  spacious,  lofty  dining-room,*  which  would  be  bril- 

>  Comp.  St  Mark  vii.  2-6 ;  St.  Matt  hands, 

zziii.  26,  26  ;  St  Luke  zi.  38,  89.  *  For  further  details  we  refer  to  the 

*  These  ^stone-YeaselB^^KeleyAbhanim}  esecfitnui  on  Palestinian  money,  weights, 

are  often  spoken  of  (for  example,  CheL  and  measures,  in  Hertfeld's  Handelsgesch. 

z.  1).    In  Taday.  L  2  thej  are  expressly  d.  Juden,  pp.  171-186. 

loentioned  for  tho  punfigatlon  9t  the  *  Tl)e  J^a^Un^  from  whicb  the  gtb^ 
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liantly  lighted  with  lamps  and  candlesticts,  the  guests  are  disposed     CHAP, 
round  tables  on  couches,  soft  with  cushions  or  covered  with  tapestry,        ^ 
or  seated  on  chairs.     The  bridal  blessing  has  been  spoken,  and  the  ^"    '    " 
bridal  cup  emptied.     The  feast  is  proceeding — not  the  common  meal, 
which  was  generally  taken  about  even,  according  to  the  Rabbinic 
saying,*  that  he  who  postponed  it  beyond  that  hour  was  as  if  he  •|p*^"* 
swallowed  a  stone — but  a  festive  evening  meal.     If  there  had  been 
disposition  to  those  exhibitions  of,  or  incitement  to,  indecorous  and 
light  merriment,*  such  as  even  the  more  earnest  Rabbis  deprecated, 
surely  the  Presence  of  Jesus  would  have  restrained  it.     And  now 
there  must  have  been  a  painiul  pause,  or  something  like  it,  when 
the  ifother  of  Jesus   whispered  to  Him  that   *the  wine   failed.** 
There  ci,uld,  perhaps,  be  the  less  cause  for  reticence  on  this  point 
towards  her  Son,  not  merely  because  this  failure  may  have  arisen  from 
the  accession  of  guests  in  the  persons  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  for 
whom  no  provision  had  been  originally  made,  but  because  the  gift  of 
wine  or  oil  on  such  occasions  was  regarded  as  a  meritorious  work  of 
charity.^ 

But  all  this  still  leaves  the  main  incidents  in  the  narrative 
untouched.  How  are  we  to  understand  the  implied  request  of  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  ?  how  His  reply  ?  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
miracle?  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that,  remembering 
the  miraculous  circumstances  connected  with  His  Birth,  and  informed 
of  what  had  passed  at  Jordan,  she  now  anticipated,  and  by  her  sug- 
gestion wished  to  prompt,  this  as  His  Royal  Messianic  manifestation.' 
With  reverence  be  it  said,  such  a  beginning  of  Royalty  and  triumph 
would  have  been  paltry :  ratTier  that  of  the  Jewish  miracle-monger 
than  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  Not  so,  if  it  was  only  *  a  sign,' 
pointing  to  something  beyond  itself.  Again,  such  anticipations  on 
the  part  of  Mary  seem  psychologically  untrue — that  is,  untrue  to  her 
history.      She  could  not,  indeed,  have  ever  forgotten  the  circum- 
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side-rooms  opened  (Jer.  Rosh  haSh. 
59  b ;  Yoma  16  b).  From  Baba  B.  vi.  4 
we  learn,  that  such  an  apartment  was  at 
least  15  feet  square  and  15  feet  high. 
Height  of  oeillng  was  characteristic  of 
Palestinian  houses.  It  was  always  half 
the  breadth  and  length  put  together. 
Thus,  in  a  small  house  consisting  of  one 
room :  length,  1 2  feet,  breadth,  9  feet,  the 
height  would  be  .10 J  feet.  In  a  large 
house:  length,  15  feet,  breadth,  12  feet, 
the  height  would  be  13  J  feet.  From  Jer. 
Kethub.  p.  28  d  we  learn,  that  the  bride 
was  considered  as  actually  married  the 


moment  she  had  entered  the  Ttraqlin, 
before  she  had  actuaUy  gone  to  the 
Chuppah. 

*  Thus  it  was  customary,  and  deemed 
meritorious,  to  sing  and  perform  a  kind 
of  play  with  myrtle  branches  (Jer.  Peah 
15  d) ;  although  one  Rabbi  was  visited 
with  sudden  death  for  excess  in  this 
respect. 

*  St.  John  iL  3,  A.V. :  *  when  they 
wanted  wine.' 

'  This  is  the  view  of  many  commenta- 
tors, ancient  and  modem. 
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stances  which  had  smToanded  His  Birth ;  but  the  deeper  she  *  kept 
all  these  things  in  her  heart/  the  more  mysterious  would  they  se^n, 
as  time  passed  in  the  dull  round  of  the  most  simple  and  uneventful 
country-life,  and  in  the  discharge  of  every-day  duties,  without  even 
the  faintest  appearance  of  anything  beyond  it.  Only  twelve  years 
had  passed  since  His  Birth,  and  yet  they  had  not  understood  His 
saying  in  the  Temple !  How  much  more  difficult  would  it  be  after 
thirty  years,  when  the  Child  had  grown  into  Youth  and  Manhood, 
with  still  the  same  silence  of  Divine  Voices  around  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  in  fierce  sunshine  on  the  afternoon  of  a  long,  grey  day. 
Although  we  have  no  absolute  certainty  of  it,  we  have  the  strongest 
internal  reasons  for  believing,  that  Jesus  had  done  no  miradeS  these 
thirty  years  in  the  home  at  NasKareth,^  but  lived  the  life  of  quiet  sul> 
mission  and  obedient  waiting.  That  was  the  then  part  of  His  Work. 
It  may)  indeed,  have  been  that  Mary  knew  of  what  had  passed  at 
Jordan;  and  that,  when  she  saw  Him  returning  with  His  first 
disciples,  who,  assuredly,  would  make  no  secret  of  their  convictions 
— whatever  these  may  have  conveyed  to  outsiders — she  felt  that  a 
new  period  in  His  Life  had  opened.  But  what  was  there  in  all  this 
to  suggest  such  a  miracle  ?  and  if  it  had  been  suggested,  why  not 
ask  for  it  in  express  terms,  if  it  was  to  be  the  commencement, 
certainly  in  strangely  incongruous  circumstances,  of  a  Royal  mani- 
festation ? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  one  thing  which  she  had  learned, 
and  one  thing  which  she  was  to  unlearn,  after  those  thirty  years  of  the 
Nazareth-Life.  What  she  had  learned — what  she  must  have  learned 
— was  absolute  confidence  in  Jesus.  What  she  had  to  unlearn,  waa 
the  natural,  yet  entirely  mistaken,  impression  which  His  meekness, 
stillness,  and  long  home-submission  had  wrought  on  her  as  to  His 
relationship  to  the  family.  It  was,  as  we  find  from  her  after*-history, 
a  very  hard,  very  slow,  and  very  painful  thing  to  learn  it ;  *  yet  very 
needful,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but  because  it  was  a  lesson  of 
absolute  truth.  And  so  when  she  told  Him  of  the  want  that  had 
arisen,  it  was  simply  in  absolute  confidence  in  her  Son,  probably 
without  any  conscious  expectancy  of  a  miracle  on  His  part.*     Yet 

*  Thohtiik  and  Liicke^  however,  hold  •  Tliis  meets  the  objection  of  Strauu 
the  opposite  view.  and  others,  that  Mary  could  not  have 

•  Luthardt  rightly  calls  it  the  com*  expected  a  miracle.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
mencement  of  a  very  painful  education,  ceivable,  how  Calvin  could  have  imagined 
of  which  the  next  stage  is  marked  in  that  Mary  had  intended  Jesus  to  deliver  an 
St.  Luke  viii.  19,  and  the  last  in  St.  John  address  with  the  view  of  turning  away 
xis.  26.  thought    from   the  want  of    wine :  or 
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not  without  a  touch  of  maternal  self-consciousness,  almost  pride,  that     OHAP» 

He,  Whom  she  could  trust  to  do  anything  that  was  needed,  was  her        Tf 

Son,  Whom  she  could  solicit  in  the  friendly  family  whose  guests  they         '    "^ 

were — and  if  not  for  her  sake,  yet  at  her  request.     It  was  a  true 

earth-view  to  take  of  their  relationship ;  only,  an  earth-view  which 

must  now  for  ever  cease :  the  outcome  of  His  misunderstood  meekness 

and  weakness,  and  which  yet,  strangely  enough,  the  Bomish  Church 

puts  in  the  forefront  as  the  most  powerful  plea  for  Jesus'  acting. 

But  the  fundamental  mistake  in  what  she  attempted  is  just  this,  that 

she  spake  as  His  Mother,  and  placed  that  maternal  relationship  in 

connection  with  His  Work.     And  therefore  it  was  that  as,  on  the 

first  misunderstanding  in  the  Temple,  He  had  said :  ^  Wist  ye  not  that 

I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ? '  so  now :  *  Woman,  what  have 

I  to  do  with  thee  ? '     With  that  *  business '  earthly  relationship,  how*- 

ever  tender,  had  no  connection.     With  everjrthing  else  it  had,  down. 

to  the  utter  self-forgetfulness  of  that  tenderest  commendation  of  her 

to  John,  in  the  bitterest  agonies  of  the  Cross;  but  not  with  this. 

No,   not   now,    nor   ever  henceforth,  with  this.     As  in  His  first 

manifestation  in  the  Temple,  so  in  this  the  first  manifestation  of  His 

glory,  the  finger  that  pointed  to  '  His  hour '  was  not,  and  could  not  be> 

that  of  an  earthly  parent,  but  of  His  Father  in  Heaven.^     There  was^ 

in  truth,  a  twofold  relationship  in  that  Life,  of  which  none  other  but 

the  Christ  could  have  preserved  the  harmony. 

This  is  one  main  point— we  had  ahnost  called  it  the  negative  one  J 
the  other,  and  positive  one,  was  the  miracle  itself.  All  else  is  but 
accidental  and  circumstantial.  No  one  who  either  knows  the  use  of 
the  language,^  or  remembers  that,  when  commending  her  to  John  on 
the  Cross,  He  used  the  same  mode  of  expression,*  will  imagine,  that  •  st  John 
there  was  anything  derogatory  to  her,  or  harsh  on  His  part,  in  ^ 
addressing  her  as  *  woman '  rather  than  *  mother.'  But  the  language 
is  to  us  significant  of  the  teaching  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  as 
the  beginning  of  this  further  teaching  :  *  Who  is  My  mother  ?  and  My 
brethren  ?  And  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  toward  His  disciples, 
and  said,  Behold  My  mother  and  My  brethren ! '  ^  » at.  Hstt 

And  Mary  did  not,  and  yet  she  did,  understand  Him,  when  she 
turned  to  the  servants  with  the  direction,  implicitly  to  follow  Hi$ 
behests.  What  happened  is  well  known  :  how,  in  the  excess  of  their 
zeal,  they  filled  the  water-pots  to  the  brim — an  accidental  circum- 

Bengely  that  she  intended  to  give  a  hint      forth  is :  My  Father  and  I.' 
that  the  company  should  break  up.  '  Comp.  the  passages  from  the  olaasios 

*  Oodet  aptly  says,  *  His  motto  hence-      quoted  by  WsUUin  in  his  Commentary* 
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stance,  yet  useful,  as  much  that  seems  accidental,  to  show  that  there 
could  be  neither  delusion  nor  collusion ;  how,  probably  in  the  drawing 
of  it,  the  water  became  best  wine — *  the  conscious  water  saw  its  God, 
and  blushed  ; '  then  the  coarse  proverbial  joke  of  what  was  probably 
the  master  of  ceremonies  and  purveyor  of  the  feast,*  intended,  of 
course,  not  literally  to  apply  to  the  present  company,  and  yet  in  its 
accidentalness  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle ;  after  which 
the  narrative  abruptly  closes  with  a  retrospective  remark  on  the  part  of 
him  who  relates  it.  What  the  bridegroom  said;  whether  what  had 
been  done  became  known  to  the  guests,  and,  if  so,  what  impression 
it  wrought ;  how  long  Jesus  remained ;  what  His  Mother  felt — of 
this  and  much  more  that  might  be  asked.  Scripture,  with  that 
reverent  reticence  which  we  so  often  mark,  in  contrast  to  our  shallow 
talkativeness,  takes  no  further  notice.  And  best  that  it  should  be  so. 
St.  John  meant  to  tell  us,  what  the  Synoptists,  who  begin  their 
account  with  the  later  Galilean  ministry,  have  not  recorded,'  of  the  first 
of  £[is  miracles  as  a  '  sign,' '  pointing  to  the  deeper  and  higher  that 
was  to  be  revealed,  and  of  the  first  forth-manifesting  of  *  His  glory.'* 
That  is  all ;  and  that  object  was  attained.  Witness  the  calm,  gratefiil 
retrospect  upon  that  first  day  of  miracles,  summed  up  in  these  simple 
but  intensely  conscious  words :  *  And  His  disciples  believed  on  Him.' 
A  sign  it  was,  from  whatever  point  we  view  its  meaning,  as 
previously  indicated.  For,  like  the  diamond  that  shines  with  many 
colours,  it  has  many  meanings ;  none  of  them  designed,  in  the  coarse 
sense  of  the  term,  but  all  real,  because  the  outcome  of  a  real  Divine 
Life  and  history.  And  a  real  miracle  also,  not  only  historically,  but 
as  viewed  in  its  many  meanings ;  the  beginning  of  all  others,  which 
in  a  sense  are  but  the  unfolding  of  this  first.  A  miracle  it  is,  which 
cannot  be  explained,  but  is  only  enhanced  by  the  almost  incredible 
platitudes  to  which  negative  criticism  has  sunk  in  its  commentation,* 


>  On  the  omission  of  certain  parts  of 
St.  John's  narrative  by  the  Synoptists, 
and  ri^e  versd^  and  on  the  supposed  dif- 
ferences, I  can  do  no  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  the  admirable  remarks 
of  Canon  Wettcottf  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  280  &c. 

*  According  to  the  t^st  reading,  and 
literally,  'This  did — beginning  of  signs 
— Jesus  in  Cana.*  Upon  a  careful  review 
the  Rabbinic  expression  SiTnana  (taken 
from  the  Greek  word  here  used)  would 
seem  to  me  more  fully  to  render  the  idea 
than  the  Hebrew  0th.  But  the  signifi- 
cant use  of  the  word  si^n  should  be  well 
marked.     See    Canon    Westoftt  on  the 


passage. 

"  In  this,  the  first  of  His  miracles,  it 
was  all  the  more  necessary  that  He  shoold 
manifest  His  glory. 

*  Thus  Schenkcl  regards  Ohrist's  answer 
to  Mary  as  a  proof  that  He  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  His  family;  PaulvM 
suggests,  that  Jesus  had  brought  the 
wine,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  -mixed 
with  the  water  in  the  stone- vessels ; 
Ofrorer,  that  Mary  had  brought  it  as  a 
present,  and  at  the  feast  given  Jesus  the 
appropriate  hint  when  to  have  it  set  on. 
The  gloss  of  Return  seems  to  me  even 
more  untenable  and  repulsive* 
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for  which  there  assuredly  exists  no  legendary  basis,  either  in  Old 
Testament  history,  or  in  contemporary  Jewish  expectation ; '  which 
cannot  be  sublimated  into  nineteenth-century  ideiJism ; '  least  of  all 
can  be  conceived  as  an  after-thought  of  His  disciples,  invented  by  an 
Ephesian  writer  of  the  second  century.*  But  even  the  allegorical 
illustration  of  St.  Augustine,  who  reminds  us  that  in  the  grape  the 
water  of  rain  is  ever  changed  into  wine,  is  scarcely  true,  save  as  a 
bare  illustration,  and  only  lowers  our  view  of  the  miracle.  For  miracle 
it  is,*  and  will  ever  remain  ;  not,  indeed,  magic,*  nor  arbitrary  power, 
but  power  with  a  moral  purpose,  and  that  the  highest.®  And  we 
believe  it,  because  this  ^  sign '  is  the  first  of  all  those  miracles  in  which 
the  Miracle  of  Miracles  gave  '  a  sign,'  and  manifested  forth  His 
glory — the  glory  of  BKs  Person,  the  glory  of  His  Purpose,  and  the 
glory  of  His  Work. 


CHAP. 
IV 


'  Against  this  view  of  Stranst,  see 
J.uoie^  u.  8.  p.  477. 

^  So  La/nge^  in  his  *Life  o/  Christ,' 
imagining  that  converse  with  Jesus  had 
pat  aU  in  that  higher  ecstasy  in  which 
He  gave  them  to  drink  from  the  fulness 
of  Himself.  Similar  spiritualisation — 
thoQgh  by  each  in  his  own  manner — ^has 
been  attempted  by  Bawr^  Xeim,  Eftald, 
HUgenfeldj  and  others.  But  it  seems  more 
rational,  with  Schweizer  and  Weitidt  to 
deny  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  whole, 
thim  to  resort  to  such  expedients. 

'  HUgenfeldy  however,  sees  in  this 
miracle  an  evidence  that  the  Christ  of 
the  fourth  (Gospel  proclaimed  another  and 
a  higher  than  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— in  short,  evidence  of  the  Gnostic 
taint  of  the  fourth  GospeL 

*  Meyer  weU  reminds  us  that '  physical 


incomprehensibility  is  not  identical  with 
al»olute  impossibility.' 

*  Qodet  has  scarcely  rightly  .marked 
the  difference. 

*  If  I  rightly  understand  the  meaning 
of  Dr.  Ahbatf*  remarks  on  the  miracles 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  (Encycl.  Britan.  voL 
X.  p.  S25  (),  they  imply  that  the  change 
of  the  water  into  wine  was  an  emblematic 
reference  to  the  Eucharistic  wine,  this 
view  being  supported  by  a  reference  to 
1  John  V.  1.  But  could  this  be  considered 
sufficient  ground  for  the  inference,  that  no 
historic  r^gJity  attaches  to  the  whole  his- 
tory 7  In  that  case  it  would  have  to  be 
seriously  maintained,  that  an  Ephesian 
writer  at  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy 
had  invented  the  fiction  of  the  miraculous 
change  of  water  into  wine,  for  the  purpoee 
of  c^tain  Euchaiistic  teaching  1 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  CLEAK8IKG  OF   THE  TEMPLB— *THB  SIGN/  WHIOH  IS  NOT  A  SXCOT. 

(St.  John  ii  13-26.) 

BOOK     ^T^  h^  1^^  said  that  Mary  anderstood,  and  yet  did  not  understand 

m        Jesos.     And  of  this  there  seems  fresh  evidence  in  the  circumstance  that, 

'         immediately  after  the  marriage  of  Cana,  she  and  the  *  brethren  of 

Jesus  *  went  with  Him,  or  followed  Him,  to  Capernaum,  which  hence- 

•st  Matt  It.  forth  bocamo  *  His  own  city/  •  during  His  stay  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

st'iiarkiLi  The   questiou,   whether  He  had   first  returned  to  Nazareth,  seemB 
almost  trifling.     It  may  have  been  so,  and  it  n)ay  be  that  Hi^  brothers 
had  joined  Him  there,  while  His  ^  sisters,'  being  married,  remained  at 
Nazareth.**     For  the  departure  of  the  family  from  Nazareth  many 
reasons  will,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  suggest  themselves.     And 
yet  one  feels,  that  their  following  Jesus  and  His  disciples  to  their  new 
home  had  something  to  do  with  their  understanding,  and  yet  not 
understanding,  of  Him,  which  had  been  characteristic  of  Mary's  silent 
withdrawal  after  the  reply  she  had  received  at  the  feast  of  Cana,  and 
her  significant  direction  to  the  servants,  implicitly  to  do  what  He  bade 
them.     Equally  in  character  is  the  willingness  of  Jesus  to  allow  His 
family  to  join  Him — not  ashamed  of  their  humbleness,  as  a  Jewish 
Messiah  might  have  been,  nor  impatient  of  their  ignorance :  tenderly 
ne^r  to  them,  in  all  that  concerned  the  humanness  of  His  feelings; 
sublimely  far  from  them,  in  all  connected  with  His  Work  and  Mission. 
It  is  almost  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  long  discussion  (to  which 
reference   has   abeady   been   made) :    whether   those  who  bore  that 
designation  were  His  *  brothers '  and  *  sisters '  in  the  real  sense,  or  the 
children  of  Joseph  by  an  earlier  marriage,  or  else  His  cousins — and 
to  leave  it  in  the  indefiniteness  which  rests  upon  it.*     But  the  observant 

Lord  have  been,  through  Joseph,  the  heir 
to  David's  throne  (according  to  the  genea- 
logies), if  Joseph  had  elder  sons  ?  And 
again,  What  became  of  the  six  yoong 
motherless  children  when  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin  went  first  to  Bethlehem,  and  then 
into  Egypt,  and  why  are  the  elder  sons 
not  mentioned  on  Uie  occasion  of  the 


*  In  support  of  the  natural  interpre- 
tation of  these  terms  (which  I  frankly 
own  to  be  my  view)  not  only  St.  Matt.  i. 
26  and  St.  Luke  ii.  7  may  be  urged,  but 
these  two  questions  may  be  put,  suggested 
by  Archdeacon  NiyrrU  (who  himself  holds 
them  to  have  been  the  children  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  marriage):  How  could  our 
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reader  will  probably  mark,  in  connection  with  this  cotitroiveftj,  that     OHAP 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  strange  that  *  bitothertJ '  of  Jesus  should,  with^         ▼ 
out  fiirther  explanation,  have  been  introduced  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
if  it  was  an   Ephesian  production,  if  not  a  fiction  of  spiritualistic 
tendency ;   strange  also,   that  the  fourth  Gospel  cJone  should  hare      ^ 
recorded  the  removal  to  Capernaum  of  the  *  Inother  and  brothets '  of 
Jesus,  in  company  with  Him.     But  this  by  the  way,  and  in  reference 
to  recent  controversies  about  the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

If  we  could  only  feel  quite  sate — aud  not  merely  deem  it  most 
probable — that  the  TeU  HUm  of  modem  exploration  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Capernaum,  Kephcur  ifachumy  or  Tarwhwrnin  (the  latter, 
perhaps,  '  village  of  consolation ' ),  with  what  solemn  interest  wduld 
we  wander  over  its  ruins.'     We  know  it  fhnn  New  Testament  histoiy, 
and  from  the  writings  of  Josephus.*    A  rancorous  notice  and  certain  "J^^,^ 
vile  insinuations^  of  the  Rabbis,^  connecting  it  with  'heresy,^  pre-  8;  Life 71* 
sumably  that  of  Christianity,  seem  also  to  point  to  Kephar  Nachum  BoSf't  8^ 
as  the  home  of  Jesus,  Where  so  many  of  His  miracles  were  done.  ^miSl 
At  the  time  it  could  have  been  of  only  recent  origin,  since  its  Synft*  Tuiiif'a^ 
gogue  had  but  lately  been  reared,  through  the  friendly  liberality  of 
that  true  and  faithful  Centurion.*'     But  already  its  importance  Was  '^J^ 
such,  that  it  had  become  the  station  of  a  garrison,  and  of  one  of  the 
principal  custom-houses.     Its  soft,  sweet  air,  by  the  glorious  Lake  of 
Galilee,  with  snow-capped  Hermon  full  in  view  in  the  North — from  a 
distance,  like  Mont  Blanc  over  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;'  the  fettility  of 
the  country — notably  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  close  by ;  and  the 
merry  babble,  and  fertilising  proximity  of  a  spring  which,  f5rom  its 
teeming  with  fish  like  that  of  the  Nile,  was  popularly  regarded  as 
springing  from  the  river  of  Egypt — this  and  more  must  have  niade 
Capernaum  one  of  the  most  delightfill  places  in  these  *  Gardens  of 
Princes,'  as  the  Rabbis  interpreted  the  word  *  Gennesaret,'   by  the 
*  cither-shaped  lake '  of  that  name.*     The  town  lay  quite  up  on  its 
north-western  shore,  only  two  miles  from  where  the  Jordan  falls  into 
the  lake.     As  we  wander  over  that  field  of  ruins,  about  half  a  mile  in 


▼iflit  to  the  Temple  7  (Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  117.) 

»  JRobiman,  Sepp,  and,  if  I  under- 
stand him  aright,  Lieat.  Conder^  regard 
Khan  Minyeh  (Tent- Work  in  Palest,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  182  &c.)  as  the  site  of  Capernaum ; 
bnt  most  modem  writers  are  agreed  in 
fixing  it  at  Tell  Hum. 

'  The  stories  are  too  foolish,  and  the 
inrinnaUoiMi  loo  ▼&*,  W  be  heiis  repestad^ 


The  second  of  the  two  notices  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  first.  The  *  heretic  * 
Jacob  spoken  of,  is  the  bete  noire  of  the 
Rabbis.  The  implied  charges  against 
the  Christians  remind  one  of  the  descrip- 
tion, Rev.  ii.  20-24. 

"  The  comparison  is  Canon  TrxMtranCs 
(Land  of  Israel,  p.  427). 

«  This  is  another  Rabbinic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  tenn  QemiaaHret. 
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BOOK     length  by  a  quarter  in  breadth,  which  in  all  probability  mark  the  site 
in        of  ancient  Capernaum,  we  can  scarcely  realise  it,  that  the  desolate- 
^^      '      '  ness  all  around  has  taken  the  place  of  the  life  and  beauty  of  eighteen 
centuries  ago.     Yet  the  scene  is  the  same,  though  the  breath  of  judg- 
ment has  long  swept  the  freshness  from  its  face.      Here  lies  in 
unruffled  stillness,  or  wildly  surges,  lashed  by  sudden  storms,  the 
deep  blue  lake,  600  or  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
We  can  look  up  and  down  its  extent,  about  twelve  miles,  or  across  it, 
about  six  miles.     Bight  over  on  the  other  side  from  where  we  stand 
— somewhere  there,  is  the  place  where  Jesus  miraculously  fed  the  five 
thousand.     Over  here  came  the  little  ship,  its  timbers  still  trembling, 
and  its  sides  and  deck  wet  with  the  spray  of  that  awful  night  of 
storm,  when  He  came  to  the  weary  rowers,  and  brought  with  Him 
calm.     Up  that  beach  they  drew  the  boat.     Here,  close  by  the  shore, 
stood  the  Synagogue,  built  of  white  limestone  on  dark  basalt  founda- 
tion.    North  of  it,  up  the  gentle  slopes,  stretched  the  town.     East 
and  south  is  the  lake,  in  almost  continuous  succession  of  lovely  small 
bays,  of  which  more  than  seventeen  may  be  counted  within  six  miles, 
and  in  one  of  which  nestled  Capernaum.     All  its  houses  are  gone, 
scarce  one  stone  left  on  the  other :  the  good  Centurion's  house,  that 
•  St.  Mark  iL  of  Matthcw  the  publican,*  that  of  Simon  Peter,^  the  temporaiy  home 
ui.'3o,  81 '     which  first  sheltered  the  Master  and  His  loved  ones.     All  are  unre- 
*^.Matt.     cognisable — a  confused  mass  of  ruins — save  only  that  white  Syna- 
gogue in  which  He  taught.     From  its  ruins  we  can  still  measure  its 
dimensions,  and  trace  its  fallen  pillars;   nay,  we  discover  over  the 
lintel  of  its  entrance  the  device  of  a  pot  of  manna,  which  may  have 
« St.  John      lent  its  form  to  His  teaching  there  *^ — a  device  difierent  fix)m  that  of 
the  seven-branched  candlestick,  or  that  other  most  significant  one  of 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  which  seem  to  have  been  so  frequent  over  the 
Synagogues  in  Galilee.' 

And  this,  then,  is  Capernaum — the  first  and  the  chief  home  of 
Jesus,  when  He  had  entered  on  His  active  work.  But,  on  this 
occasion,  He  'continued  there  not  many  days.'  For,  already,  'the 
Jews'  Passover  was  at  hand,'  and  He  must  needs  keep  that  feast  in 
Jerusalem.  If  our  former  computations  are  right — and,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to  be  absolutely  certain  about 
exact  dates — and  John  began  his  preaching  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  779  from  the  building  of  Rome,  or  in  26  of  our  present  reckon- 
*AjKtJ        ing,  while  Jesus  was  baptized  in  the  early  winter  following,^*  then 

•  Comp.  especially  Warren's  Recovexy         *  Wteteler  and   moat  modem  writeR 
of  Jerosalem,  pp.  337-351.  place  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  in  the 
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this  Passover  must  have  taken  place  in  the  spring  (about  April)  of     OHAP. 
the  same  year.*    The  preparations  for  it  had,  indeed,  commenced  a         V 
month  before.     Not  to  speak  of  the  needful  domestic  arrangements  ^~    '^^ 
for  the  journey  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  the  whole  land  seemed  in  ottiAjL" 
a  state  of  preparation.    A  month  before  the  feast  (on  the  15th  Adar) 
bridges  and  roads  were  put  in  repair,  and  sepulchres  whitened,  to 
prevent  accidental  pollution  to  the  pilgrims.      Then,  some  would 
select  this  out  of  the  three  great  annual  feasts  for  the  tithing  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  which,  in  such  case,  had  to  be  done  two 
weeks  before  the  Passover ;  while  others  would  fix  on  it  as  the  time 
for  going  up  to  Jerusalem  before  the  feast  *to  purify  themselves*** —  i»stJoimxii 
that  is,  to  undergo  the  prescribed  purification  in  any  case  of  Levitical 
defilement.     But  what  must  have  appealed  to  every  one  in  the  land 
was  the  appearance  of  the   *  money-changers '   (Shulchanim),   who 
opened  their  stalls  in  every  country-town  on  the  15th  of  Adar  (just  a 
month  before  the  feast).     They  were,  no  doubt,  regularly  accredited 
and  duly  authorised.     For,  all  Jews  and  proselytes — women,  slaves, 
and  minors  excepted — had  to  pay  the  annual  Temple-tribute  of  half 
a  shekel,  according  to  the  'sacred'  standard,  equal  to  a  common 
Galilean  shekel  (two  denars),  or  about  la,  2d.  of  our  money.     From 
this  tax  many  of  the  priests — to  the  chagrin  of  the  Rabbis— claimed 
exemption,  on  the  ingenious  plea  that  in  Lev.  vi.  23  (A.V.)  every 
oflFering  of  a  priest  was  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  not  eaten ;  while 
from  the  Temple-tribute  such  ofierings  were  paid  for  as  the  two  wave 
loaves  and  the  shewbread,  which  were  afterwards  eaten  by  priests. 
Hence,  it  was  argued,  their  payment  of  Temple-tribute  would  have 
been  incompatible  with  Lev.  vi.  23 ! 

But  to  return.  This  Temple-tribute  had  to  be  paid  in  exact 
half-shekels  of  the  Sanctuary,  or  ordinary  Galilean  shekels.  When 
it  is  remembered  that,  besides  strictly  Palestinian  silver  and  especially 
copper  coin,*  Persian,  Tyrian,  Syrian,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 


of  27  A.D.,  and,  accordingly,  the  first 
Passover  in  spring,  28  A.D.  But  it  seems 
to  me  highly  improbable,  that  so  long  an 
interval  as  nine  or  ten  months  shoald 
have  elapsed  between  John's  first  preach- 
ing and  the  Baptism  of  Jesas.  Besides, 
in  that  case,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  eight  or  nine  months  between  the 
Baptism  and  the  Passover  ?  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  reason  for  this  strange 
hypothesis  is  Bt.  John  ii.  20,  which  will 
be  explained  in  its  proper  place. 

1  Simon  Maccabee  had  copper  money 

cpwed;  the  ao-caUed  copper  abek^  a 


little  more  than  a  penny,  and  also  hall 
and  quarter  shekels  (about  a  half -penny, 
and  a  farthing).  His  successors  coined 
even  smaller  copper  money.  During  the 
whole  period  from  the  death  of  Simon 
to  the  last  Jewish  war  no  Jewish  silver 
coins  issued  from  the  Palestinian  mint^ 
but  only  copper  coins.  Hentfeld  (Han- 
delsgesch.  pp.  178,  179)  suggests  that 
there  was  sufficient  foreign  ^ver  coin- 
age circulating  in  the  countxy,  while 
naturally  only  a  very  smaU  amount  of 
foreign  copper  wm  would  be  brov£;ht  to 
Pftleatiof. 
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BOOK  money  circulated  in  the  country,  it  will  be  understood  what  work 
in  these  ^money-changers'  must  have  had.  From  the  15th  to  the  25th 
"^"^  '  *'  Adar  they  had  stidls  in  every  country-town.  On  the  latter  date, 
which  must  therefore  be  considered  as  marking  the  first  arrivals  of 
festive  pilgrims  in  the  city,  the  stalls  in  the  country  were  closed,  and 
the  money-changers  henceforth  sat  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple.  All  who  refused  to  pay  the  Temple-tribute  (except  priests) 
were  liable  to  distraint  of  their  goods.  The  ^money-changers' 
made  a  statutory  fixed  charge  of  a  Maah,  or  from  IJd.  to  2d.'  (or, 
according  to  others,  of  half  a  maah)  on  every  half-shekel.  This 
was  called  qolbon.  But  if  a  person  tendered  a  Sela  (a  four-denar 
piece,  in  value  two  half-shekels  of  the  Sanctuary,  or  two  Galilean 
shekels),  he  had  to  pay  double  qolbon;  one  for  his  half-shekel  of 
tribute-money,  the  other  for  his  change.  Although  not  only  priests, 
but  all  other  non-obligatory  offerers,  and  those  who  paid  for  their 
poorer  brethren,  were  exempted  from  the  charge  of  qolbony  it  must 
have  brought  in  an  immense  revenue,  since  not  only  many  native 
Palestinians  might  come  without  the  statutory  coin,  but  a  vast  number 
of  foreign  Jews  presented  themselves  on  such  occasions  in  the  Temple. 
Indeed,  if  we  compute  the  annual  Temple-tribute  at  about  75,0001,, 
the  bankers'  profits  may  have  amounted  to  frK)m  8,0002.  to  9,000{.,  an 
immense  sum  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country.^ 

But  even  this  does  not  represent  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  the  *  money-changers '  in  the  Temple  gave 
change,  when  larger  amounts  than  were  equivalent  to  the  Temple- 
tribute  were  profiered.  It  is  a  reasonable,  nay,  an  almost  necessary 
inference,  that  many  of  the  foreign  Jews  arriving  in  Jerusalem  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  changing  at  these  tables  their  foreign  money, 
and  for  this,  of  course,  fresh  charges  would  be  made.  For,  there  was 
a  great  deal  to  be  bought  within  the  Temple-area,  needful  for  the 
feast  (in  the  way  of  sacrifices  and  their  adjuncts),  or  for  purification, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  get  the  right  money  from  the  authorised 
changers,  than  have  disputes  with  the  dealers.  We  can  picture  to 
ourselves  the  scene  around  the  table  of  an  Eastern  money-changer — 
the  weighing  of  the  coins,  deductions  for  loss  of  weight,  arguing,  dis- 
puting, bargaining — and  we  can  realise  the  terrible  truthfulness  of 

»  It  i0  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  within  bounds.   All  the  regulationa  about 

exact  equivalent.     Cassel  oomputes  it  at  the  Tribute  and   Qolbofi  are  enumerated 

one-tifth,  Hertfeld  at  one-sixth,  Ztmz  at  in  Sheqal.  i.     I  have  not  given  references 

one-third,  and  ^Vilier  at  one-fourth  of  a  for  each  of  the  statements  advanced,  not 

^®iiar'  because  they  are  not  to  hand  in  regard  to 

*  Oomp.  Winer'i  Real-Worterb.    I  have  almost  evexy  detail,  but  to  avoid  needlMS 

taken  a  low  estimate,  so  as  to  be  weU  qnolatioxis. 
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our  Lord's  charge  that  they  had  made  the  Father's  Honse  a  mart  and     OHAP. 
place  of  traffic.     But  even  so,  the  business  of  the  Temple  money-        V 
changers  would  not  be  exhausted.     Through  their  hands  would  pass  '      *    ^ 
the  inmiense  votive  offerings  of  foreign  Jews,  or  of  proselytes,  to  the 
Temple ;  indeed,  they  probably  transacted  all  business  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Sanctuary.     It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  Temple-treasury.     But  some  idea  of  it  may 
be  formed  Arom  the  circumstance  that,  despite  many  previous  spolia- 
tions, the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  Crassus*  carried  fix)m  •»*-wb^ 
the  Temple-treasury  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  about  two 
and  a  half  millions  sterling.     Whether  or  not  these  Temple  money- 
changers may  have  transacted  other  banking  business,  given  drafts, 
or  cashed  those  from  correspondents,  received  and  lent  money  at 
interest — all  which  was  common  at  the  time — must  remain  unde- 
termined. 

Readers  of  the  New  Testament  know,  that  the  noisy  and  incon- 
gruous business  of  an  Eastern  money-lender  was  not  the  only  one 
carried  on  within  the  sacred  Temple-enclosure.  It  was  a  great 
accommodation,  that  a  person  bringing  a  sacrifice  might  not  only 
learn,  but  actually  obtain,  in  the  Temple  from  its  officitJs  what  was 
required  for  the  meat-  and  drink-offering.  The  prices  were  fixed 
by  tariff  every  month,  and  on  payment  of  the  stated  amount  the  offerer 
received  one  of  four  counterfoils,  which  respectively  indicated,  and, 
on  handing  it  to  the  proper  official,  procured  the  prescribed  comple- 
ment of  his  sacrifice.*  The  Priests  and  Levites  in  charge  of  this  made 
up  their  accounts  every  evening,  and  these  (though  necessary)  trans- 
actions must  have  left  a  considerable  margin  of  profit  to  the  treasury. 
This  would  soon  lead  to  another  kind  of  traffic.  Offerers  might,  of 
course,  bring  their  sacrificial  animals  with  them,  and  we  know  that 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  there  were  four  shops,  specially  for  the  sale 
of  pigeons  and  other  things  requisite  for  sacrificial  purposes.^*  But  »jrer.i!tea 
then,  when  an  animal  was  brought,  it  had  to  be  examined  as  to  its  ^' 
Levitical  fitness  by  persons  regularly  qualified  and  appointed.  Disputes 
might  here  arise,  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  purchaser,  or  the  greed 
of  the  examiner.  A  regularly  qualified  examiner  was  called  mumcheh 
(one  approved),  and  how  much  labour  was  given  to  the  acquisition  of 

>  Gomp. '  The  Temple  and  its  Services,  him  that  these  were  the  Chanuyath,  or 

&c./  pp.  118, 119.  shops,  of  the  family  of  Amias,  to  which 

*  M.  Derenhowrg  (Histoire  de  Palest.,  the  Sanhedrin  migrated  forty  years  be- 

p.  467)  holds  that  these  shops  were  kept  fore  the  de^tmction  of  Jerosalem.    See 

oy  priests,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  profits  farther  on. 
went  to  them.    Bat  I  cannot  agree  witk 

¥0L.  I.  B  B 
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BOOK     the  requisite  knowledge  appears  from  the  circnmstance,  that  a  certain 

m       teacher  is  said  to  have  spent  eighteen  months  with  a  farmer,  to  learn 

what  faults  in  an  animal  were  temporary,  and  which  permanent.* 

Now,  as  we  are  informed  that  a  certain  mumcheh  of  firstlings  had 

been  authorised  to  charge  for  his  inspection  fix)m  four  to  six  Isar 

B«khor.iT.  (1^.  to  about  2(2.),  according  to  the  animal  inspected,^  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  similar  fee  may  have  been  exacted 
for  examining  the  ordinary  sacrificial  animals.  But  all  ti  cable  and 
difficulty  would  be  avoided  by  a  regular  market  within  the  Temple- 
enclosure,  where  sacrificial  animals  could  be  purchased,  having 
presumably  been  duly  inspected,  and  all  fees  paid  before  being 
offered  for  sale.*  It  needs  no  comment  to  show  how  utterly  the 
Temple  would  be  profaned  by  such  traffic,  and  to  what  scenes  it 
might  lead.  From  Jewish  writings  we  know,  that  most  iniproper 
transactions  were  carried  on,  to  the  taking  undue  advantage  of  the 
poor  people  who  came  to  offer  their  sacrifices.  Thus  we  read,®  that 
on  one  occasion  the  price  of  a  couple  of  pigeons  was  run  np  to  the 
enormous  figure  of  a  gold  denar  (a  Roman  gold  denar,  about  15s,  Sd.), 
when,  through  the  intervention  of  Simeon,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
Hillel,  it  was  brought  down  before  night  to  a  quarter  of  a  silver 
denar,  or  about  2d,  each.  Since  Simeon  is  represented  as  intro- 
ducing his  resolve  to  this  effect  with  the  adjuration,  *  by  the  Temple,* 
it  is  not  unfair  to  infer  that  these  prices  had  ruled  within  the  sacred 
enclosure.  It  was  probably  not  merely  controversial  zeal  for  the 
peculiar  teaching  of  his  master  Shammai,  but  a  motive  similar  to 
that  of  Simeon,  which  on  another  occasion  induced  Baba  ben  Buta 
(well  known  as  giving  Herod  the  advice  of  rebuilding  the  Temple), 
when  he  found  the  Temple-court  empty  of  sacrificial  animals,  through 
the  greed  of  those  who  had  '  thus  desolated  the  House  of  God,'  to 
bring  in  no  less  than  three  thousand  sheep,  so  that  the  people  might 
offer  sacrifices.**  * 

This  leads  up  to  another  question,  most  important  in  this  con- 
nection. The  whole  of  this  traffic — money-changing,  selling  of  doves, 
and  market  for  sheep  and  oxen — was  in  itself,  and  from  its  attendant 
<urcumstances,   a  terrible   desecration ;  it   was  also  liable   to   gross 

there  for  a  market,  and  it  formed  the 
principal  access  into  the  Sanctuaiy.  The 
Temple-market  was  undoubtedly  some- 
where in  the  *  CJourt  of  the  Qentiles.' 

*  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  Baba 
ben  Buta  had  not  'been  the  firet  to  intro- 
duce '  (Dr.  Fiirrar)  this  traffic.  A  perusal 
of  Jer.  Chag.  78  a  shows  thia  sufficiently. 


Jems. 
b%|.  TSa. 


>  It  is  certain  that  this  Temple-market 
could  not  have  been  *  on  both  sides  of 
the  Eastern  Gate — the  gate  Shushan — ^as 
far  as  Solomon's  Porch'  (Dr.  Farrar), 
If  it  had  been  on  both  sides  of  this  gate, 
it  must  have  been  in  Solomon's  Porch. 
But  this  supposition  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   There  would  have  been  no  room 
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atmfies.    But  was  there  about  the  time  of  Christ  anything  to  make  it     CHAP, 
specially  obnoxions   and  unpopular?    The  priesthood  must  always         V 
have  derived  considerable  profit  from  it — of  course,  not  the  ordinary  '      ' 
priests,  who  came  up  in  their  ^  orders '  to  minister  in  the  Temple,  but 
the  permanent  priestly  officials,  the  resident  leaders  of  the  priest- 
hood,  and  especially  the  ^igh-Priestly  family.     This  opens  up  a 
most  interesting  inquiry,  closely  connected,  as  we  shall  show,  with 
Christ's  visit  to  the  Temple  at  this   Passover.     But  the    materials 
here  at  our  command  are  so  disjointed,  that,  in  attempting  to  put 
them  together,  we  can  only  suggest  what  seems  most  probable,  not 
state  what  is  absolutely  certain.     What  became  of  the  profits  of  the 
money-changers,  and  who  were  the  real  owners  of  the  Temple-market  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  •  gives  no  •  jer.  sbcq. 
less  than  five  different  answers,  showing  that  there  was  no  fixed  rule  i!iiesrp!46i 
as  to  the  employment  of  these  profits,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  no  longer 
known  at  that  time.  Although  four  of  these  answers  point  to  their 
use  for  the  public  service,  yet  that  which  seems  most  likely  assigns 
the  whole  profits  to  the  money-changers'  themselves.  But  in  that 
case  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  they  had  to  pay  a  considerable 
rental  or  percentage  to  the  leading  Temple-officiaJs.  The  profits 
from  the  sale  of  meat-  and  drink-offerings  went  to  the  Temple- 
treasury.  But  it  can  hardly  be  believed,  that  such  was  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  Temple-market.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  this  market  was  what  in  Rabbinic  writings  is 
styled  ^  the  Bazaars  of  the  sons  of  Annas '  (Glianuyoth  heney  Chanan)^ 
the  sons  of  that  High-Priest  Annas,  who  is  so  infamous  in  New  Testa- 
ment history.  When  we  read  that  the  Sanhedrin,  forty  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  transferred  its  meeting-place  from  '  the 
Hall  of  Hewn  Stones '  (on  the  south  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Priests, 
and  therefore  partly  within  the  Sanctuary  itself)  to  '  the  Bazaars,' 
and  then  afterwards  to  the  City,**  the  inference  is  plain,  that  these  1,1^,,,^ 
Bazaars  were  those  of  the  sons  of  Annas  the  High-Priest,  and  that  they  ^"^^  *^  •• 
occupied  part  of  the  Temple-court ;  in  short,  that  the  Temple-market 
and  the  Bazaars  of  the  sons  of  Annas  are  identical. 

If  this  inference,  which  is  in  accordance  with  received  Jewish 
opinion,  be  admitted,  we  gain  much  light  as  regards  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  Temple  by  Jesus,  and  the  words  which  He  spake  on  that 
occasion.  For,  our  next  position  is  that,  from  the  unrighteousness  of 
the  traffic  carried  on  in  these  Bazaars,  and  the  greed  of  their  owners, 
the  *  Temple-market '  was  at  the  time  most  unpopular.  This  appears, 
not  only  from  the  conduct  and  words  of  the  patriarch  Simeon  and  of 
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BOOK     Baba  ben  Buta  (as  above  quoted),  but  from  the  fisK^that  popular  in« 
in        dignation,  three  years  before  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem,  swept  away 
•81  hrton    *^®  Bazaars  of  the  family  of  Annas,*  and  this,  as  expressly  stated,  on 
SS*ei^^    account  of  the  sinful  greed  which  characterised  their  dealings.    And 
^"^"^^TV?*    if  *"iy  doubt  should  still  linger  i%the  mind,  it  would  surely  be  removed 
PMhL«       by  our  Lord's  open  denunciation  of  the  Temple-market  as  *a  den  of 
*«L Makt.     robbers.'  **     Of  the  avarice  and  corruption  of  this  infiunous   High- 
Priestly  family,  alike  Josephus  and  the  Rabbis  give  a  most  terrible 
picture.     Josephus  describes  Annas   (or  Ananus),   the   son  of  the 
Annas  of  the  New  Testament,  as  *  a  great  hoarder  up  of  money,' 
very  rich,  and  as  despoiling  by  open  violence  the  common  priests  of 
'^t.xz.9.  their  official  revenues.*'    The  TiJmud  also  records  the  curse  which 
a  distinguished  Rabbi  of  Jerusalem  (Abba  Shaul)  pronounced  upon 
the   High-Priestly  families   (including  that  of   Annas),   who  were 
^  themselves  High-Priests,  their  sons  treasurers    (Gizbarin),   their 
sons-in-law  assistant-treasurers  (Ammarkalin),  while  their  servants 
'FM.t7a     beat  the  people  with  sticks.'  ^    What  a  comment  this  passage  offers 
on  the  bearing  of  Jesus,  as  He  made  a  scourge  to  drive  out  the  very 
servants  who  *  beat  the  people  with  sticks,'  and  upset  their  unholy 
traffic  !     It  were  easy  to  add  from  Rabbinic  sources  repulsive  details  of 
their  luxuriousness,  wastefulness,  gluttony,  and  general  dissoluteness. 
No  wonder  that,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Talmud,  the  Temple 
is  represented  as  crying  out  against  them :  '  Go  hence,  ye  sons  of 
»Pes.n.i.     Eli,  ye  defile  the  Temple  of  Jehovah!'®    These  painful  notices  of 
the  state  of  matters  at  that  time  help  us  better  to  understand  what 
Christ  did,  and  who  they  were  that  opposed  His  doing. 

These  Temple-Bazaars,  the  property,  and  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  income,  of  the  family  of  Annas,  were  the  scene  of  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  by  Jesus  ;  and  in  the  private  locale 
attached  to  these  very  Bazaars,  where  the  Sanhedrin  held  its  meetings 
at  the  time,  the  final  condemnation  of  Jesus  may  have  been  planned, 
if  not  actually  pronounced.  All  this  has  its  deep  significance.  But 
we  can  now  also  understand  why  the  Temple  officials,  to  whom  these 
Bazaars  belonged,  only  challenged  the  authority  of  Christ  in  thus 
purging  the  Temple.  The  unpopularity  of  the  whole  traffic,  if  not 
their  consciences,  prevented  their  proceeding  to  actual  violence. 
Lastly,  we  can  also  better  perceive  the  significance,  alike  of  Christ's 
action,  and  of  His  reply  to  their  challenge,  spoken  as  it  was  close 
to  the  spot  where  He  was  so  soon  to  be  condemned  by  them. 
Nor  do  we  any  longer  wonder  that  no  resistance  was  ofiered  by 
the  people  to  the  action  of  Jesus,  and  that  even  the  remonstrances 
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of  the  priests  were  not  direct,  but  in  the  form  of  a  perplexing     OHAP. 
question.  V 

For  it  is  in  the  direction  just  indicated,  and  in  no  other,  that  '  *  ' 
objections  have  been  raised  to  the  narrative  of  Christ's  first  public 
act  in  Jerusalem :  the  purgation  of  the  Temple.  Commentators  have 
sufficiently  pointed  out  the  differences  between  this  and  the  purga- 
tion of  the  Temple  at  the  close  of  His  Ministry.* *  Indeed,  on  com-  ^ J^jLj, 
parison,  these  are  so  obvious,  that  every  reader  can  mark  them.  Nor  ^  Jjjf?^' 
does  it  seem  difficult  to  understand,  rather  does  it  seem  not  only  Jffe^ 
fitting,  but  almost  logically  necessary,  that,  if  any  such  event  had 
occurred,  it  should  have  taken  place  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
dose  of  His  public  ministry  in  the  Temple.  Nor  yet  is  there  any- 
thing either  '  abrupt '  or  '  tactless '  in  such  a  commencement  of  His 
Ministry.  It  is  not  only  profane,  but  unhistorical,  to  look  for  calcula- 
tion and  policy  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Had  there  been  such.  He  would 
not  have  died  on  the  Cross.  And  'abrupt'  it  certainly  was  not. 
Jesus  took  up  the  thread  where  He  had  dropped  it  on  His  first  re- 
corded appearance  in  the  Temple,  when  he  had  spoken  His  wonder, 
that  those  who  knew  Him  should  have  been  ignorant,  that  He  must 
be  about  His  Father's  business.  He  was  now  about  His  Father's 
business,  and,  as  we  may  so  say,  in  the  most  elementary  manner.  To 
put  an  end  to  this  desecration  of  His  Father's  House,  which,  by  a 
nefarious  traffic,  had  been  made  a  place  of  mart,  nay,  '  a  den  of 
robbers,'  was,  what  all  who  knew  His  Mission  must  have  felt,  a  most 
suitable  and  almost  necessary  beginning  of  His  Messianic  Work. 

And  many  of  those  present  must  have  known  Jesus.  The  zeal 
of  His  early  disciples,  who,  on  their  first  recognition  of  Him,  pro- 
claimed the  new-found  Messiah,  could  not  have  given  place  to  absolute 
silence.  The  many  Qalilean  pilgrims  in  the  Temple  could  not  but 
have  spi^ad  the  tidings,  and  the  report  must  soon  have  passed  fix)m 
one  to  the  other  in  the  Temple-courts,  as  He  first  entered  their  sacred 
enclosure.  They  would  follow  Him,  and  watch  what  He  did.  Nor 
were  they  disappointed.  He  inaugurated  His  Mission  by  fulfilling 
the  prediction  concerning  Him  Who  was  to  be  Israel's  refiner  and 
purifier  (Mai.  iii.  1-3).  Scarce  had  He  entered  the  Temple-porch, 
and  trod  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  than  He  drove  thence  what 
profanely  defiled  it.*    There  was  not  a  hand  lifted,  not  a  word  spoken 

1  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  Komment.  (on  St.  John)  p.  142,  noies. 

even  Luther  had  grave  doubts  whether  '  And  so  He  ever  does,  beginniAg  His 

the  narrative  of  the  Synoptists  and  that  Ministry  by  purifying,  whether  as  ragaida 

of   the  fourth  Qospcl  did  not  refer  to  the  indiviaual  or  the  Church, 
one  and  the  same  event.    Ck)mp.  Meifer, 
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to  arrest  Him,  as  He  made  the  scourge  of  small  cords  (eyen  this  not 
without  significance),  and  with  it  drove  out  of  the  Temple  both  the 
sheep  and  the  oxen ;  not  a  word  said,  nor  a  hand  raised,  as  He  poured 
into  their  receptacles  the  changers'  money,  and  overthrew  their  tables.' 
His  Presence  awed  them.  His  words  awakened  even  their  conscienceB ; 
they  knew,  only  too  well,  how  true  His  denunciations  were.  And 
behind  Him  was  gathered  the  wondering  multitude,  that  oonld  not 
but  sympathise  with  such  bold,  right  royal,  and  Messianic  vindication 
of  Temple  sanctity  from  the  nefarious  traffic  of  a  hated,  cormpt,  and 
avaricious  Priesthood.  It  was  a  scene  worth  witnessing  by  any  true 
Israelite,  a  protest  and  an  act  which,  even  among  a  less  emotional 
people,  would  have  gained  Him  respect,  approbation^  and  admiration, 
and  which,  at  any  rate,  secured  His  safety.* 

For  when  '  the  Jews,'  by  which  here,  as  in  so  many  othor  places, 
we  are  to  understand  the  rulers  of  the  people — in  this  instance,  the 
Temple  officials — did  gather  courage  to  come  forward,  they  ventured 
not  to  lay  hands  on  Him.  It  was  not  yet  the  time  for  it.  In  pre- 
sence of  that  multitude  they  would  not  then  have  dared  it,  even  if 
policy  had  not  dictated  quietness  within  the  Temple-endosure,  when 
the  Roman  garrison  so  close  by,  in  Fort  Antonia,  kept  jealous  watch 
for  the  first  appearance  of  a  tumult.*  Still  more  strangely,  they  did 
not  even  reprove  Him  for  what  He  had  done,  as  if  it  had  been  wrong 
or  improper.  With  infinite  cunning,  as  appealing  to  the  multitude, 
they  only  asked  for  *  a  sign '  which  would  warrant  such  assumption 
of  authority.  But  this  question  of  challenge  marked  two  things : 
the  essential  opposition  between  the  Jewish  authorities  and  Jesus,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  carry  on  the  contest,  which  was 
nenceforth  to  be  waged  between  Him  and  the  rulers  of  the  people. 
That  first  action  of  Jesus  determined  their  mutual  positions ;  and 
with  and  in  that  first  conflict  its  end  was  already  involved.  The  action 
of  Jesus  as  against  the  rulers  must  develop  into  a  life-opposition ; 
their  first  step  against  Him  must  lead  on  to  the  last  in  His  condemna- 
tion to  the  Cross. 

And  Jesus  then  and  there  knew  it  all,  foresaw,  or  rather  saw  it 
all.  His  answer  told  it.  It  was — as  all  His  teaching  to  those  who 
seeing  do  not  see,  and  hearing  do  not  hear,  whose  understanding  is 

*  Canon  Westoott  calls  attention  to  the  against  which  the  Hand  of    Christ  is 

use  of  two  different  terms  for  money-  specially  directed. 

changers  in  w.  14,  16.   In  the  latter  only  '  Yet  Benan  ventures  to  chanusterise 

it  is  KokXv$urHiSt  of  which  the  Aramaic  this  as  a  sudden,  ill-advised  oathoiqt  qI 

ferm  18  folb(m'    1%  is  this  ^olbon-Uii^  Ul-hoqioiir. 
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darkened  and  heart  hardened — in  parabolic  language,  which  only  the     OHAF. 
after-event  would  make  clear.*  As  for  *  the  sign,'  then  and  ever  again   -     ▼• 


Bought  by  an  *  evil  and  adulterous  generation  '—evil  in  their  thoughts  ,  ^  ^^^^ 
and  ways,  and  adulteious  to  the  God  of  Israel — He  had  then,  as  ^li^*). 
afterwards,*  only  one  *  sign  *  to  give  :  *  Destroy  this  Temple,  and  in  ^^  " 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.'    Thus  He  met  their  challenge  for  a  zu  eft-40 
sign  by  the  challenge  of  a  sign :  Crucify  Him,  and  He  would  rise 
again ;  let  them  suppress  the  Christ,  He  would  triumph.'     A  sign 
this  which  they  understood  not,  but  misunderstood,  and  by  making 
it  the  ground  of  their  false  charge  in  His  final  trial,  themselves 
unwittingly  fulfilled. 

And  yet  to  all  time  this  is  the  sign,  and  the  only  sign,  which  the 
Christ  has  given,  which  He  still  gives  to  every  *  evil  and  adulterous 
generation,'  to  all  sin-lovers  and  Grod-forsakers.  They  will  destroy, 
80  far  as  their  power  reaches,  the  Christ,  crucify  Him,  give  His  words 
the  lie,  suppress,  sweep  away  Christianity — and  they  shall  Qot  suc- 
ceed :  He  shall  triumph.  As  on  that  first  Easter-day,  so  now  and 
ever  in  history,  He  raises  up  the  Temple  which  they  break  down. 
This  is  the  *  sign,'  the  evidence,  the  only  *  sign,'  which  the  Christ 
gives  to  His  enemies ;  a  sign  which,  as  an  historical  fact,  has  been 
patent  to  all  men,  and  seen  by  them  ;  which  might  have  been  evidence, 
but  being  of  the  nature  of  miracle,  not  explicable  by  natural  agencies, 
they  have  misunderstood,  viewing  *  the  Temple '  merely  as  a  building, 
of  which  they  fully  know  the  architecture,  manner,  and  time  of 
construction,*  but  of  whose  spiritual  character  and  upbuilding  they 
have  no  knowledge  nor  thought.     And  thus,  as  to  that  generation,  so 


>  I  cannot,  see  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
any  direct  reference  to  the  abrogation  of 
the  material  Temple  and  its  services,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  Church  for  it.  Of 
course,  such  was  the  case,  and  implied  in 
His  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection,  though 
not  alluded  to  here. 

*  From  the  expression  (St.  John  ii.  20) 
*  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  Temple  in 
buildhig/  it  has  been  inferred  by  most 
writers  that  this  Passover  was  of  the 
year  781  A.n.o.,  or  28  A.D.,  and  not,  as 
we  have  aigued,  of  the  year  780  A.U.C., 
or  27  A.D.  But  their  odculation  rests 
on  an  oversight.  Admittedly,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple  began  in  the  autumn 
of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Herod's  reign 
(Jag.  Ant.  XV.  11.  1-6).  As  Herod's  reign 
dates  from  717  A.U.O.,  the  Temple- 
bonding  must  have  commenced  in  the 


autumn  of  the  year  73i-dlL  But  it  has 
already  been  explained  that,  in  Jewibh 
reckoning,  the  beginning  of  a  new  year 
was  reckoned  as  a  year.  ThuB  if,  accord- 
ing to  universal  opinion  (oomp.  Wietel^, 
Cfajonolog.  S3mop6e,  pp.  165,  166),  the 
Temple-building  began  in  Kislev  784, 
forty-nine  years  after  it  would  bring  us 
to  the  autumn  779,  and  the  Passover  of 

780,  or  27  A.D.,  would  be  regarded  and 
spoken  of  as  *  forty  and  six  years.'  If  a  Jew 
had  calculated  the  time  at  the  Passover 

781,  he  would  not  have  said  *  forty-six* 
but  •  forty-seven  years  *  *  was  this  Temple 
in  building.*  The  mistake  of  writers  lies 
in  forgetting  that  a  fresh  year  had  begun 
after  the  autumn — or  at  any  rate  at  the 
Passover.  It  may  here  be  added,  that  the 
Temple  was  not  finaUy  completed  till 
63  A.D. 
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noOK     to  all  which  have  followed,  this  is  still  the  *  sign/  if  they  understand 

in        it — ^the  only  sign,  the  Great  Miracle,  which,  as  they  only  calculate 

*      '      *  from  the  visible  and  to  them  ascertained,  these  *  despisers  behold,  and 

wonder,  and  perish,'  for  He  worketh  *  a  work  in  their  days,  a  work 

^^  **"•     which  they  shall  in  no  wise  believe.'  • 


» 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THB  TBACHIB  00MB  FBOM  GOD  AKD  THE  TRAnmat  FBOM  JXRUSJIiBll— 

JESUS  AND  NIOODSMUS. 

(St.  John  iiL  1-21.) 

But  there  were  those  who  beheld,  and  heard  BQs  words,  and  did  in  CHAP, 
some  measure  understand  them.  Even  before  Jesus  had  spoken  to  the  ^ 
Temples-officials,  His  disoiples,  as  silently  they  watched  Him,  saw  an 
old  Scripturo'^saying  kindled  into  light  by  the  halo  of  His  glory.  It 
was  that  of  the  suffering,  self-forgetftd,  Ood-dedicated  Servant,  of 
Jehovah,  as  His  figure  stood  out  against  the  Old  Testament  sky, 
realising  in  a  hostile  world  only  this,  as  the  deepest  element  of  His 
being  and  calling:  entire  inward  and  outward  consecration  to  God,  a 
burnt-offering,  such  as  Isaac  would  have  been.  Within  their  minds 
sprang  up  unbidden,  as  when  the  light  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
fell  on  the  letters  graven  on  the  precious  stones  of  the  High-Priest's 
breastplate,  those  words  of  old :  '  The  zeal  of  Thine  house  eateth  me 
up.'*  Thus,  even  in  those  days  of  their  early  learning,  Jesus  pur-  •Ftuizis.f 
ging  the  Temple  in  view  of  a  hostile  rulership  was  the  full  realisation 
of  that  picture,  which  must  be  prophetic,  since  no  mere  man  ever  bore 
those  lineaments  :  that  of  the  ideal  Nazarite,  whom  the  zeal  of  God's 
house  was  consuming.  And  then  long  afterwards,  after  His  Passion 
and  Death,  after  those  dark  days  of  loneliness  and  doubt,  after  the 
misty  dawn  of  the  first  recognition — ^this  word,  which  He  had  spoken 
to  the  rulers  at  the  first,  came  to  them,  with  all  the  convincing  power 
of  prediction  fulfilled  by  fact,  as  an  assured  conviction,  which  in  its 
strong  grasp  held  not  only  the  past,  but  the  present,  because  the  pre- 
sent is  ever  the  fulfilment  of  the  past :  *  When  therefore  He  was  risen 
&om  the  dead,  His  disciples  remembered  that  He  had  said  this  unto 
them ;  and  they  believed  the  Scripture,  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had 
said.' 

Again,  as  we  think  of  the  meaning  of  His  refusing  '  a  sign '  to 
the  rulers  of  Israel — or  rather  think  of  the  only  *  sign '  which  He  did 
give  them — we  see  nothing  incompatible  with  it  in  the  fact  that,  at  the 
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BOOK  same  feast,  He  did  many  ^  signs '  *  in  sight  of  the  people.  For  it  was 
ni  only  the  rulers  who  had  entered  on  that  conflict,  of  which,  from  the  dia- 
^""^^  racter  and  aims  of  the  two  parties  engaged,  the  beginning  involTed  the 
terrible  end  as  its  logical  sequence.  In  presence  of  such  a  foe  only 
one  '  sign '  could  be  given :  that  of  reading  their  inmost  hearts,  and 
in  them  their  real  motives  and  final  action,  and  again  of  setting  fortib 
His  own  final  triumph — a  predictive  description,  a  '  no  sign*  that  was, 
and  is,  a  sign  to  all  time.  But  neither  challenge  nor  hostile  demand 
for  a  sign  had  been  addressed  to  Him  by  the  people.  Indeed  even  aft 
the  last,  when  incited  by  their  rulers,  and  blindly  following  them, 
^  they  knew  not  what  they  did.'  And  it  was  to  them  that  Jeans  now, 
on  the  morning  of  His  Work,  spoke  by  *  signs.' 

The  Feast  of  the  Passover  commenced  on  the  ISth  msan,  dating 
it,  of  course,  from  the  preceding  evening.     But  before  that— before 
the  slaying  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  Nisan 
— the  visitor  to  the  Temple  would  mark  something  peculiar.*     On  the 
evening  of  the  13th  Nisan,  with  which  the  14th,  or  ^  preparation-^y,' 
commenced,  the  head  of  each  household  would,  with  lighted  candle 
and  in  solemn  silence,  search  out  all  leaven  in  his  house,  prefiicing  his 
search  with  solemn  thanksgiving  and  appeal  to  Grod,  and  closing  it  by 
an  equally  solemn  declaration  that  he  had  accomplished  it,  so  fiv  as 
within  his  knowledge,  and  disavowing  responsibility  for  what  lay 
beyond  it.     And  as  the  worshippers  went  to  the  Temple,  they  would 
see  prominently  exposed,  on  a  bench  in  one  of  the  porches,  two  dese- 
crated cakes  of  some  thankoffering,  indicating  that  it  was  still  lawfrd  to 
eat  of  that  which  was  leavened.     At  ten,  or  at  latest  eleven  o'clock,  one 
of  those  cakes  was  removed,  and  then  they  knew  that  it  was  no  longer 
lawful  to  eat  of  it.     At  twelve  o'clock  the  second  cake  was  removed, 
and  this  was  the  signal  for  solemnly  burning  all  the  leaven  that  had 
been  gathered.     Was  it  on  the  eve  of  the  14th,  when  each  head  of  a 
house  sought  for  and  put  aside  the  leaven,  or  else  as  the  people 
wat<;hed  these  two  cakes,  and  then  the  removal  of  the  last  of  them, 
which  marked  that  all  leaven  was  to  be  '  purged  out,'  that  Jesus,  in 
real  fulfilment  of  its  national  meaning,  *  cleansed '  the  Temple  of  its 
leaven  ? 

We  can  only  suggest  the  question.     But  the  'cleansing  of  the 
Jokm      Teitiple '  undoubtedly  preceded  the  actual  festive  Paschal  week.*    Tb 

I  Although  our  A.Y.  translates  in  ret,  *  We  reseire  a  detailed  aoooont  of  the 

18  *  sign '  and  in  ver.  23  *  miradee,*  the  BAschal  celebration  for  oar  aooowit  cf 

Greek  word  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  last  Passover  of  Jemia. 
and  means  a  *  sign.' 
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those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  it  was  a  week  snch  as  had  never  been  CHAP, 
before,  a  week  when  *  they  saw  the  signs  which  He  did/  and  when,  VI 
stirred  by  a  strange  impulse,  *  they  believed  in  His  Name  *  as  the  ^"^ 
Messiah.  ^  A  milk-faith,'  as  Lather  pithily  calls  it,  which  fed  on,  and 
required  for  its  sustenance,  '  signs.'  And  like  a  vision  it  passed  with 
the  thing  seen.  Not  a  faith  to  which  the  sign  was  only  the  fingerpost, 
but  a  &ith  of  which  the  sign,  not  the  thing  signified,  was  the  sub- 
stance ;  a  faith  which  dazzled  the  mental  sight,  but  reached  not  down 
to  the  heart.  And  Jesus,  Who  with  heart-searching  glance  saw  what 
was  in  man.  Who  needed  not  any  to  tell  Him,  but  with  immediateness 
knew  all,  did  not  commit  Himself  to  them.  They  were  not  like  His 
first  Galilean  disciples,  true  of  heart  and  in  heart.  The  Messiah 
Whom  these  found,  and  He  Whom  those  saw,  met  difierent  concep- 
tions. The  &ith  of  the  Jerusalem  sign-seers  would  not  have  compassed 
what  the  Galileans  experienced ;  it  would  not  have  understood  nor 
endured,  had  He  committed  Himself  to  them.  And  yet  He  did,  in 
wondrous  love,  condescend  and  speak  to  them  in  the  only  lan- 
guage they  could  understand,  in  that  of  ^  signs.'  Nor  was  it  all 
in  vain. 

Unrecorded  as  these  miracles  are  ^because  the  words  they  spoke 
were  not  recorded  on  many  hearts — it  was  not  only  here  and  there, 
by  this  or  that  miracle,  that  their  power  was  felt.  Their  grand 
general  effect  was,  to  make  the  more  spiritually  minded  and  thoughtful 
feel  that  Jesus  was  indeed  '  a  teacher  come  from  God.'  In  thinking 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  generally  of  the  miraculous  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  principal  consideration  in 
the  matter.  We  regard  it  from  our  present  circumstances,  not  from 
those  of  the  Jews  and  people  of  that  time ;  we  judge  it  from  our 
standpoint,  not  from  theirs.  And  yet  the  main  gist  of  the  matter 
lies  here.  We  would  not  expect  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
religion,  nor  converted  to  it,  by  outward  miracles ;  we  would  not  ex- 
pect them  at  all.  Not  but  that,  if  a  notable  miracle  really  did  occur, 
its  impression  and  effect  would  be  overwhelming ;  although,  unless  a 
miracle  submitted  itself  to  the  strictest  scientific  tests,  when  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  would  cease  to  be  a  miracle,  it  would  scarcely  find 
general  credence.  Hence,  truth  to  say,  the  miraculous  in  the  New 
Testament  constitutes  to  modem  thought  not  its  strong,  but  its  weak 
point ;  not  its  convincing  evidence,  but  its  point  of  attack  and  diffi- 
culty.    Accordingly,  treating  of,  or  contemplating  the  miracles  of  the 

New  Tastwneut,  it  is  always  their  moral,  not  their  ttfttuwJ  (or  supn^- 
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BOOK     natural),  aspect  which  has  its  chief  influence  upon  us.     But  what  is 
in        this  but  to  say  thi^t  ours  is  moderuy  not  ancient  thought,  and  that  the 

^*^"''  '  evidential  power  of  Christ's  miracles  has  given  place  to  the  age  and 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  With  us  the  process  is  the  reverse 
of  what  it  was  vrith  them  of  old.  They  approached  the  moral  and 
spiritual  through  the  miraculous;  we  the  miraculous  through  the 
moral  and  spiritual.  His  Presence,  that  one  grand  Presence  is,  indeed, 
ever  the  same.  But  God  always  adapts  His  teaching  to  our  learning; 
else  it  were  not  teaching  at  all,  least  of  all  Divine  teaching.  Only 
what  carries  it  now  to  us  is  not  the  same  as  what  carried  it  to  them 
of  old  :  it  is  no  more  the  fingerpost  of  ^  signs,'  but  the  finger  of  the 
Spirit.  To  them  the  miraculous  was  the  expected — that  miraculous 
which  to  us  also  is  so  truly  and  Divinely  miraculous,  just  because  it 
applies  to  all  time,  since  it  carries  to  us  the  moraly  as  to  them  the 
physiccdy  aspect  of  the  miracle  :  in  each  case.  Divine  reality  Divinely 
conveyed.  It  may  therefore  safely  be  asserted,  that  to  the  men  of 
that  time  no  teaching  of  the  new  faith  would  have  been  real  without 
the  evidence  of  miracles. 

In  those  days,  when  the  idea  of  the  miraculous  was,  so  to  speak, 
fluid — passing  from  the  natural  into  the  supernatural — and  men  re- 
garded all  that  was  above  their  view-point  of  nature  as  supernatural, 
the  idea  of  the  miraculous  would,  by  its  constant  recurrence,  always 
and  prominently  suggest  itself.  Other  teachers  also,  among  the  Jews 
at  least,  claimed  the  power  of  doing  miracles,  and  were  popularly 
credited  with  them.  But  what  an  obvious  contrast  between  theirs 
and  the  *  signs '  which  Jesus  did  !  In  thinking  of  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember,  that  the  Talmud  and  the  New  Testament  alike  embody 
teaching  Jewish  in  its  form,  and  addressed  to  Jews,  and — at  least  so  far 
as  regards  the  subject  of  miracles — at  periods  not  far  apart,  and  brought 
still  nearer  by  the  singular  theological  conservatism  of  the  people. 
If,  with  this  in  our  minds,  we  recall  some  of  the  absurd  Rabbinic  pre- 
tensions to  miracles — such  as  the  creation  of  a  calf  by  two  Rabbis 

•sanh.  96  h  evcry  Sabbath  eve  for  their  Sabbath  meal,*  or  the  repulsive,  and  in 
part  blasphemous,  account  of  a  series  of  prodigies  in  testimony  of  the 

JBabaMet.  subtlcties  of  some  great  Rabbi  ^ — we  are  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
evidential  force  of  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  *  signs  '  which 
Jesus  did.  We  seem  to  be  in  an  entirely  new  world,  and  we  can 
understand  the  conclusion  at  which  every  earnest  and  thoughtful  mind 
must  have  arrived  in  witnessing  them,  that  He  was^  indeed, '  a  Teacher 
fipom  God/ 
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Such  an  observer  was  Nicodemns  (Naqdimon),^  one  of  the  Phari-     CHAP, 
sees  and  a  member  of  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrin.     And,  as  we  gather       VI 

from  his  mode  of  expression,*  not  he  only,   but  others  with   him.  " '^ 

From  the  Gospel-history  we  know  him  to  have  been  cautious  by 
nature  and  education,  and  timid  of  character ;  yet,  as  in  other  cases, 
it  was  the  greatest  offence  to  his  Jewish  thinking,  the  Cross,  which 
at  last  brought  him  to  the  light  of  decision,  and  the  vigour  of 
bold    confession.*    And   this   in   itself  would  show  the  real  cha-  •st  John 

zix.  to 

racter  of  his  inquiry,  and  the  effect  of  what  Jesus  had  first  taught 
him.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  altogether  rash  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  his 
first  approach  to  Christ  as  most  ccnunentators  have  done.  We  can 
scarcely. realise  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome.  It  must 
have  been  a  mighty  power  of  conviction,  to  break  down  prejudice  so 
far  as  to  lead  this  old  Sanhedrist  to  acknowledge  a  Galilean,  un- 
trained in  the  Schools,  as  a  Teacher  come  from  God,  and  to  repair  to 
TTiTn  for  direction  on,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate  and  important  point 
in  Jewish  theology.  But,  even  so,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should 
have  wished  to  shroud  his  first  visit  in  the  utmost  possible  secrecy. 
It  was  a  most  compromising  step  for  a  Sanhedrist  to  take.  With 
that  first  bold  purgation  of  the  Temple  a  deadly  feud  between  Jesus 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  had  begun,  of  which  the  sequel  could 
not  be  doubtfiil.  It  was  involved  in  that  first  encounter  in  the 
Temple,  and  it  needed  not  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  an  aged 
Sanhedrist  to  forecast  the  end. 

Nevertheless,  Nicodemus  came.  If  this  is  evidence  of  his  intense 
earnestness,  so  is  the  bearing  of  Jesus  of  His  Divine  Character,  and 
of  the  truth  of  the  narrative.  As  He  was  not  depressed  by  the 
resistance  of  the  authorities,  nor  by  the  *  milk-faith  *  of  the  multi- 
tude, so  He  was  not  elated  by  the  possibility  of  making  such  a 
convert  as  a  member  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  There  is  no  excite- 
ment, no  undue  deference,  nor  eager  politeness ;  no  compromise, 
nor  attempted  persuasiveness ;  not  even  accommodation.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  there  assumed  superiority,  irony,  or  dogmatism. 
There  is  not  even  a  reference  to  the  miracles,  the  evidential  power  of 


1  A  Nicodemus  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Talmud  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Jerusalem  (Taan. 
20  a  ;  Kethub.  66  b ;  Gitt.  56  a ;  Ab.  de  R. 
Nath.  6;  comp.  Ber.  R.  42;  Midr.  on 
Eccles.  vii.  12,  and  on  Lament,  i.  6).  But 
this  name  was  only  given  him  on  account 
of  amirade  which  happened  at  his  re- 
qneet,  his  real  name  being  Bunaiy  the  son 
of  Gokon.    A  Bunai  is  mentioned  in  the 


Talmud  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
and  a  story  is  related  how  his  daughter, 
after  immense  wealth,  came  to  most  ab- 
ject poverty.  But  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  this  somewhat  legendary 
Naqdimon  was  not  the^Nicodemus  of  the 
Gospel. 

*  *  We  know  that  Thou  art  a  Teacher 
come  from  God.' 
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BOOK  which  had  wrought  in  His  visitor  the  initial  oonviction,  that  He  was 
^  a  Teacher  come  from  God.  All  is  calm,  earnest,  dignified — ^if  we 
may  reverently  say  it — as  became  the  Grod-Man  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  His  personal  teaching.  To  say  that  it  is  all  on-Jewish, 
were  a  mere  truism:  it  is  Divine.  No  fabricated  narrative  would 
have  invented  such  a  scene,  nor  so  represented  the  actors  in  it.' 

Dangerous  as  it  may  be  to  indulge  the  imagination,  we  can 
almost  picture  the  scene.  The  report  of  what  passed  reads,  more 
than  almost  any  other  in  the  Gospels,  like  notes  taken  at  the  time 
by  one  who  was  present.  We  can  almost  put  it  again  into  the  form 
of  brief  notes,  by  heading  what  each  said  in  this  manner,  NtcO' 
demus  : — or,  Jesus  : .  They  are  only  the  outlines  of  the  conversation, 
given,  in  each  case,  the  really  important  gist,  and  leaving  abrupt 
gaps  between,  as  would  be  the  manner  in  such  notes.  Tet  quite 
sufficient  to  tell  us  all  that  is  important  for  us  to  know.  We  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  the  narrator,  John,  who  was  the  witness 
that  took  the  notes.  His  own  reflections  upon  it,  or  rather  his  after- 
look  upon  it,  in  the  light  of  later  facts,  and  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  described  in  the  verses  with  which  the  writer 
follows  his  account  of  what  had  passed  between  Jesus  and  Nico- 
demus  (St.  John  iii.  16-21).  In  the  same  manner  he  winds  up  with 
similar  reflections  (ib.  w.  31-36)  the  reported  conversation  between 
the  Baptist  and  his  disciples.     In  neither  case  are  the  verses  to  which 

>  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  view  of  Gospel,  since  otherwise  it  were  impossible 
the  Tubingen  School,  which  regards  the  that,  when  expressly  treating  of  Baptism, 
whole  of  this  narrative  as  representing  a  he  should  have  omitted  it.  To  us,  on 
later  development.  Dr.  Abbott  (Encycl.  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  seems  the  le- 
Brit.,  Art.  'Gospels,*  p.  821)  regards  the  gitimate  inference.  Treating  confessedly 
expression,  *  bom  of  water  and  of  the  of  Baptism,  it  was  only  neoessaiy  for  his 
Spirit,'  as  a  reference  to  Christian  argument,  which  identified  regeneration 
Biaptism,  and  this  again  as  evidence  for  with  Baptism,  to  introduce  the  reference 
the  late  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  to  the  Spirit.  Otherwise  the  quotation 
His  reasoning  is,  that  the  earliest  refer-  is  so  exactly  that  from  the  fourth  (Gospel, 
ence  to  regeneration  is  contained  in  St.  including  even  the  objection  of  Nioo- 
Matt,  xviii.  3.  Then  he  supposes  a  re-  demus,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
ference  in  Justin's  Apologia  (i.  61)  to  be  imagine  that  so  literal  a  transcription 
a  further  development  of  this  doctrine,  could  have  originated  otherwise  than  from 
and  he  denies  what  is  generally  regarded  the  fourth  Gospel  itself,  and  that  it  is  the 
as  Justin's  quotation  from  St.  John  iii.  6  result  of  a  supposed  series  of  develop- 
to  be  such,  because  it  omits  the  word  ments  in  which  Justin  wmdd  represent 
*  water.*  A  third  stage  he  supposes  to  the  second,  and  the  fourth  Gospel  the 
be  implied  in  1  Pet.  i.  3,  23 ;  with  fourth  stage.  But  besides,  the  attentive 
which  he  connects  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  The  reader  of  the  chapter  in  Justin**  Apology 
fiTwrth  stage  of  development  he  regards  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  Justin  repro- 
as  embodied  in  the  words  of  St.  John  iiL  sents  a  later^  and  not  an  earlier^  stage 


6.    All  these  hypotheses— for  they  are  than  the  fourth  GospeL   For,  with  Justiii, 

no  more  than  such — are  built  on  Justin's  Baptism  aud  regeneration  are  manifestly 

omission  of  the  word 'water,' which,  as  Dr.  identified,   not  with  renovation  of   our 

Abboti  argues,  proves  that  Justin  must  natore,  bat  with  tiiie  foigiv«D0M  of  nns. 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  fourth 
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we  refer,  part  of  what  either  Jesus  or  John  said  at  the  time,  but  what,     CHAP, 
in  view  of  it,  John  says  in  name  of,  and  to  the  Church  of  the  iTew        VI 
Testament.*  ^~' 

If  from  St.  John  xix.  27  we  might  infer  that  St.  John  had  '  a 
home '  in  Jerusalem  itself— which,  considering  the  simplicity  of  living 
at  the  time,  and  the  cost  of  houses,  would  not  necessarily  imply  that 
he  was  rich — the  scene  about  to  be  described  would  have  taken  place 
under  the  roof  of  him  who  has  given  us  its  record.  In  any  case,  the 
circumstances  of  life  at  the  time  are  so  well  known,  that  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  realising  the  surroundings.  It  was  night  —one  of  the 
nights  in  that  Easter  week  so  full  of  marvels.  Perhaps  we  may  be 
allowed  to  suppose  that,  as  so  often  in  analogous  circumstances,  the 
spring-wind,  sweeping  up  the  narrow  streets  of  the  City,  had  suggested 
the  comparison,*  '  which  was  so  full  of  deepest  teaching  to  Nicodemus.  •  st.  John 
Up  in  the  simply  furnished  Aliyah — the  guest-chamber  on  the  roof 
— ^the  lamp  was  still  burning,  and  the  Heavenly  Guest  still  busy  with 
thought  and  words.  There  was  no  need  for  Nicodemus  to  pass  through 
the  house,  for  an  outside  stair  led  to  the  upper  room.  It  was  night, 
when  Jewish  superstition  would  keep  men  at  home;  a  wild,  gusty 
spring  night,  when  loiterers  would  not  be  in  the  streets  ;  and  no  one 
would  see  him  as  at  that  hour  he  ascended  the  outside  steps  that  led 
up  to  the  Aliyah.  His  errand  was  soon  told :  one  sentence,  that  which 
admitted  the  Divine  Teachership  of  Jesus,  implied  all  the  questions 
he  could  wish  to  ask.  Nay,  his  very  presence  there  spoke  them. 
Or,  if  otherwise,  the  answer  of  Jesus  spoke  them.  Throughout, 
Jesus  never  descended  to  the  standpoint  of  Nicodemus,  but  rather 
sought  to  lift  him  to  His  own.  It  was  all  about  ^  the  Kingdom  of 
Grod,*  *  so  connected  with  that  Teacher  come  from  God,  that  Nicodemus 
would  inquire. 

And  yet,  though  Christ  never  descended  to  the  standpoint  of 
Nicodemus,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  his  views  as  a  Jew  would  be, 
if  we  would  understand  the  interview.  Jesus  took  him  straight  to 
whence  alone  that  ^  Kingdom '  -could  be  seen.  '  Except  a  man  be 
bom  from  above/  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.'     It  has  been 

1  For  detailed  examination  and  proof  Gospel.    Otherwise  the  expression  *My 

I  most  here  refer  the  reader  to  Cknon  Kingdom  *  is  used  in  xviii.  36.    This  ex- 

Wett4fott*8  Commentary.  ceptional  use  ot  the  Synoptic  term, '  King- 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Archdeacon  dom  of  God/  is  noteworthy  in  this  con- 
Watkins,  who  would  render  it,  *The  nection,  and  not  without  its  important 
Spirit  bieathes  * — an  opinion,  so  Car  as  I  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  authorship 
know,  onsupported,  and  which  seems  to  of  the  fourth  Gtospel. 

me  ill-accordant  with  the  whole  context.  *  Notwithstanding  the  high  authority 

•  The  expression,  '  Kingdom  of  God,'  of  Professor  Westetftt,  I  must  still  liold 
oooun  only  in  iiL  8  andiii  6  of  the  fourth      that  this,  aAd  now  *moey(t  Im  the  rig'ht 
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BOOK     thought  by  oommentators,  that  there  is  here  an  allnsion  to  a 

ni       mode  of  expression  in  regard  to  proselytes,   who  were  viewed  as 
~    '    ""     *  new-bom.'     But  in  that  case  Nicodemus  would  have  understood  it, 
and  answered  differently—- or,  rather,  not  expressed  his  utter  inability 
to  understand  it.     It  is,  indeed,  true  that  a  Gentile  on  becoming  a 
proselyte — though  not,  as  has  been  suggested,  an  ordinary  penitent ' 
— ^was  likened  to  a  child  just  bom.^    It  is  also  true,  that  persons  in 
certain  circumstances — the  brid^room  on  his  marriage,  the  Chief  of 
the  Academy  on  his  promotion,  the  king  on  his  enthixmement — 
were  likened  to  those  newly  bom.^    The  expression,  therefore,  was 
not  only  common,  but,  so  to  specJs,  fluid ;  only,  both  it  and  what  it 
implied  must  be  rightly  understood.     In  the  first  place,  it  was  only  a 
simile,  and  never  meant  to  convey  a  real  regeneration  Qaa  a  child*). 
So  far  as  proselytes  were  concerned,  it  meant  that,  having  entered  into 
a  new  relation  to  Ood,  they  also  entered  into  new  relationship  to  man, 
just  as  if  they  had  at  that  moment  been  newly  bom.     All  tiie  old 
relations  had  ceased — a  man's  father,  brother,  mother,  sister  were  no 
longer  his  nearest  of  kin :  he  was  a  new  and  another  man.     Then, 
secondly,®  it  implied  a  new  state,  when  all  a  man's  past  was  past,  and 
his  sins  forgiven  him  as  belonging  to  that  past.     It  will  now  be 
perceived,  how  impossible  it  was  for  Nicodemus  to  understand  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  yet  how  all-important  to  him  was  that  teaching. 
For,  even  if  he  could  have  imagined  that  Jesus  pointed  to  repentance, 
as  that  which  would  give  him  the  figurative  standing  of  *  bom  from 
above,'  or  even  *  bom   anew,'  it  would  not  have  helped  him.     For, 
first,  this  second  birth  was  only  a  simile.     Secondly,  according  to 
the  Jewish  view,  this  second  birth  was  the  consequence  of  having 
taken  upon  oneself  *  the  Kingdom ; '  not,  as  Jesus  put  it,  the  cause 
and  condition  of  it.     The  proselyte  had  taken   upon   himself  *  the 
Kingdom,*  and  therefore  he  was  *  bom '   anew,  while  Jesus  put  it 


•▲■in 

Taurat 


rendering.  The  word  iyw$€v  has  always 
the  meaning  *  above '  in  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel (ch.  iii.  3,  7,  31  ;  xix.  11,  23);  and 
otherwise  also  St.  John  always  speaks  of 
•a  birth '  from  God  (St.  John  i.  13 ;  1  John 
ii.  29;  iii.  9;  iv.  7;  v.  1,4,  18). 

*  This  is  at  least  implied  by  Wutiscke^ 
and  taken  for  granted  by  others.  But 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  and  the  Talmud 
do  not  speak  of  it.  Comp.  Yebam.  22  a, 
62  a;  97  a  and  b ;  Bekhor.  47  a.  Proselytes 
are  always  spoken  of  as  *  new  creatures,* 
Ber.  R.  39,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  72  a ;  Bemidb. 
R.  11.  InVayyikraB.30,  Ps.ciL  18,  'the 
people  that  shall  be  oieated '  is  explained : 


*  For  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name, 
will  create  them  a  new  creature.*  In 
Yalkut  on  Judg.  vi.  1  (vol.  ii.  p.  10<y, 
about  the  middle)  this  new  creation  is 
connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
it  being  maintained  that  whoever  has  a 
miracle  done,  and  praises  Ood  for  it,  his 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  he  is  made  a  new 
creature.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  at  the  Bed  Sea,  by  that  of 
Deborah  and  Barak,  and  by  that  of 
David.  In  Shem.  R.  3  (ed.  Wareh.  ii.  p. 
1 1  a)  the  words  Ex.  iv.  12,  *  teach  thee  what 
thou  shalt  say,'  are  explained  as  eqoivalieiit 
to  *  I  will  create  the%a  new  oreatioiL* 
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that  he  most  be  bom  again  in  order  to  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.     chap. 
Lastly,  it  was  ^  a  birth  from  above '  to  which  reference  was  made.        VI 
Judaism  could  understand  a  new  relationship  towards  God  and  man,         •   ' 
and  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     But  it  had  no  conception  of  a 
moral  renovation,  a  spiritual  birth,  as  the  initial  condition  for  reforma- 
tion, far  less  as  that  for  seeing  the  Kingdom  of  God.     And  it  was 
because  it  had  no  idea  of  such  '  birth  from  above,'  of  its  reality  or 
even  possibility,  that  Judaism  could  not  be  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Or,  to  take  another  view  of  it,  for  Divine  truth  is  manyndded — 
perhaps  some  would  say,  to  make  ^Western*  application  of  what 
was  first  spoken  to  the  Jew — in  one  respect  Nicodemus  and  Jesus 
had  started  from  the  same  premiss:  The  Kingdom  of  Ood.  But 
how  different  were  their  conceptions  of  what  constituted  that  King* 
dom,  and  of  what  was  its  door  of  entrance !  What  Nicodemus  had 
seen  of  Jesus  had  not  only  shaken  the  confidence  which  his  former  " 
views  on  these  subjects  had  engendered  in  him,  but  opened  dim 
possibilities,  the  very  suggestion  of  which  filled  him  vdth  uneasiness 
as  to  the  past,  and  vague  hopes  as  to  the  future.  And  so  it  ever  is 
with  us  also,  when,  like  Nicodemus,  we  first  arrive  at  the  conviction 
that  Jesus  is  the  Teacher  come  from  God.  What  He  teaches  is  so 
entirely  different  from  what  Nicodemus,  or  any  of  us  could,  from  any 
other  standpoint  than  that  of  Jesus,  have  learned  or  known  concerning 
the  Kingdom  and  entrance  into  it.  The  admission,  however  reached, 
of  the  Divine  Mission  of  this  Teacher,  implies,  unspoken,  the  grand 
question  about  the  Kingdom.  It  is  the  opening  of  the  door  through 
which  the  Grand  Presence  will  enter  in.  To  such  a  man,  as  to  us  in 
like  unspoken  questioning,  Jesus  ever  has  but  one  thing  to  say : 
^  Except  a  man  be  bom  from  above,  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of 
God.'  The  Kingdom  is  other,  the  entrance  to  it  other,  than  you  know 
or  think.  That  which  is  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.  Man  may  rise  to  high 
possibilities — mental,  even  moral :  self-development,  self-improvement, 
self-restraint,  submission  to  a  grand  idea  or  a  higher  law,  refined 
moral  egotism,  aesthetic  even  moral  altruism.  But  to  see  the  Kingdom 
of  Ood :  to  understand  what  means  the  absolute  Bule  of  God,  the  one 
high  calling  of  our  humanity,  by  which  a  man  becomes  a  child  of 
God — to  perceive  this,  not  as  an  improvement  upon  our  present 
state,  but  as  the  submission  of  heaii;,  mind,  and  life  to  Him  as  our 
Divine  King,  an  existence  which  is,  and  which  means,  proclaiming 
unto  the  world  the  Kingship  of  God  :  this  can  only  be  learned  from 
Christ,  and  needs  even  for  its  perception  a  kinship  of  spirilr-for  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.    To  see  it,  needs  the  birth  bom 
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BOOK     above ;  to  enter  it,  the  doable  baptismal  birth  of  what  John's  Baptism 
in       had  meant,  and  of  what  Christ's  Baptism  was. 
'~    •  Accordingly,  all  this  sounded  quite  strange  and  unintelligible  to 

Nicodemus.  He  could  understand  how  a  man  might  became  other, 
and  so  ultimately  be  other ;  but  how  a  man  should  first  be  other  in 
order  to  became  other — more  than  that,  needed  to  be  *  bom  firom 
above,'  in  order  to  '  see  the  Kingdom  of  God ' — passed  alike  his 
experience  and  his  Jewish  learning.  Only  one  possibility  of  being 
occurred  to  him :  that  given  him  in  his  natural  disposition,  or,  as  a  Jew 
would  have  put  it,  in  his  original  innocency  when  he  first  entered 
i  the  world.  And  this — so  to  express  ourselves — he  thought  aloud.* 
But  there  was  another  world  of  being  than  that  of  which  Nicodemus 
thought.  That  world  was  the  ^  Kingdom  of  God '  in  its  essential  con- 
trariety to  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  whether  in  the  general  sense 
of  that  expression,  or  even  in  the  special  Judaistic  sense  attaching  to 
the  *  Kingdom '  of  the  Messiah.  There  was  only  one  gate  by  which 
a  man  could  pass  into  that  Kingdom  of  God — ^for  that  which  was 
of  the  flesh  could  ever  be  only  fleshly.  Here  a  man  might  strive, 
as  did  the  Jews,  by  outward  conformity  to  become^  but  he  would  never 
attain  to  being.  But  that '  Kingdom '  was  epirittudy  and  here  a  man 
must  be  in  order  to  become.  How  was  he  to  attain  that  new  being  ? 
The  Baptist  had  pointed  it  out  in  its  negative  aspect  of  repentance 
and  putting  away  the  old  by  his  Baptism  of  water ;  and  as  regarded 
its  positive  aspect  he  had  pointed  to  Him  Who  was  to  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  vrith  fire.  This  was  the  gate  of  being,  through 
which  a  man  must  enter  into  the  Kingdom,  which  was  of  the  MessiiJi, 
because  it  was  of  God  and  the  Messiah  was  of  God,  and  in  that  sense 
*  the  Teacher  come  from  God  ' — that  is,  being  sent  of  God,  He  taught 
of  God  by  bringing  to  God.  This  but  few  who  had  gone  to  the 
Baptist  had  perceived,  or  indeed  could  perceive,  because  the  Baptist 
could  in  his  Baptism  only  convey  the  negative,  not  the  positive,  aspect 
of  it.  And  it  needed  that  positive  aspect — the  being  bom  from 
above — in  order  to  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  as  to  the  mysterj 
of  this  being  in  order  to  become — hark !  did  he  hear  the  sound  of  that 
wind  as  it  swept  past  the  Aliyak  ?  He  heard  its  voice ;  but  he 
neither  knew  whence  it  came,  nor  whither  it  went.  So  was  every 
one  that  was  bom  of  the  Spirit.  You  heard  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
Who  originated  the  new  being,  but  the  origination  of  that  new  being, 
or  its  further  development  into  all  that  it  might  and  would  become, 
lay  beyond  man's  observation. 

^ioodemus  uow  understood  in  some  pieasu^  whajt  entrance  ui(q 
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the  Kingdom  meant;  bat  its  how  seemed  only  inyolved  in  greaW 
mystery.  That  it  was  such  a  mystery,  nnthonght  and  animagined 
in  Jewish  theology,  was  a  terribly  sad  manifestation  of  what  the 
teaching  in  Israel  was.  Yet  it  had  all  been  told  them,  as  of  personal 
knowledge,  by  the  Baptist  and  by  Jesns ;  nay,  if  they  conld  only  have 
received  it,  by  the  whole  Old  Testament.  He  wanted  to  know  the 
hew  of  these  things  before  he  believed  them.  He  believed  them 
not,  though  they  passed  on  earth,  because  he  knew  not  their  how. 
How  then  conld  he  believe  that  hoWj  of  which  the  agency  was 
unseen  and  in  heaven  ?  To  that  spring  of  being  no  one  could  ascend 
but  He  that  had  come  down  from  heaven,*  and  Who,  to  bring  to  us 
that  spring  of  being,  had  appeared  as  ^  the  Son  of  Man,'  the  Ideal 
Man,  the  embodiment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  thus  the  only 
true  Teacher  come  from  God.  Or  did  Nicodemus  think  of  another 
Teacher — ^hitherto  their  only  Teacher,  Moses — whom  Jewish  tradi- 
tion generally  believed  to  have  ascended  into  the  very  heavens,  in  order 
to  bring  the  teaching  unto  them  ?  *  Let  the  history  of  Moses,  then, 
teach  them !  They  thought  they  understood  his  teaching,  but  there 
was  one  symbol  in  his  history  before  which  tradition  literally  stood 
dumb.  Tbej  had  heard  what  Moses  had  taught  them;  they  had 
seen  ^  the  earthly  things '  of  Ood  in  the  Manna  which  had  rained 
from  heaven — and,  in  view  and  hearing  of  it  all,  they  had  not  believed, 
but  murmured  and  rebelled.  Then  came  the  judgment  of  the  fiery 
serpents,  and,  in  answer  to  repentant  prayer,  the  symbol  of  new 
hciTigy  a  life  restored  frx)m  death,  as  they  looked  on  their  no  longer 
living  but  dead  death  lifted  up  before  them.  A  symbol  this,  showing 
forth  two  elements :  negatively,  the  putting  away  of  the  past  in  their 
dead  death  (the  serpent  no  longer  living,  but  a  brazen  serpent) ;  and 
positively,  in  their  look  of  faith  and  hope.  Before  this  symbol,  as  has 
been  said,  tradition  has  stood  dumb.  It  could  only  suggest  one 
meaning,  and  draw  from  it  one  lesson.  Both  these  were  true,  and 
yet  both  insufficient.  The  meaning  which  tradition  attached  to  it 
was,  that  Israel  lifted  up  their  eyes,  not  merely  to  the  serpent,  but 
rather  to  their  Father  in  heaven,  and  had  regard  to  His  mercy. 
This,'  as  St.  John  afterwards  shows  (ver.  16),  was  a  true  interprets- 


CHAP. 

nt 


*  The  clause  *  Who  is  in  heaven '  is  re- 
garded, on  critical  grounds,  as  a  glon. 
But,  even  so,  it  seems  almost  a  necessary 
gloss,  in  view  of  the  Jewish  notions  about 
the  ascent  of  Moses  into  heaven.  Strange 
to  say,  the  passage  referred  to  forced  8(h 
tfimw  to  Uie  curious  dogma  that  before  the 
OonuDenoementof  His  miniitiy  Jesus  had 


been  rapt  in  spirit  to  heaven.  (,Gomp. 
*  The  History  and  Development  of  Socin- 
ianism,' in  the  North  Brit  Bev.,  May  1859.) 

*  This  in  many  places.  Comp.,  for  ex., 
Jer.  Targ.  on  Deut.  zzx.  12,  and  the 
shocking  notice  in  Bemid.  B.  19.  Another 
view,  however,  Sukk.  5  «. 

*  8o  alxeadj  la  Wisdom  of  86I01110B 
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BOOK      ijJqjj  .  IjuIj  jij  jgflj  wholly  out  of  sight  the  Antitype,  in  gazing  on  Whom 
_      .  our  hearts  are  uplifted  to  the  love  of  Grod,  Who  gave  H'fl  only-begot- 


ten Son,  and  we  learn  to  know  and  love  the  Father  in  His  Son.  And 
the  lesson  which  tradition  drew  from  it  was,  that  this  symbol  taught, 
r^rt^MOtf^^  d^^  would  live  again;  for,  as  it  is  argued,*  'behold,  if  Grod 
made  it  that,  through  the  similitude  of  the  serpent  which  brought 
death,  the  dying  should  be  restored  to  life,  how  much  more  shall  He, 
Who  is  Life,  restore  the  dead  to  life.'  And  here  lies  the  trae  in- 
terpretation of  what  Jesus  taught.  K  the  uplifted  serpent,  as  symbol, 
brought  life  to  the  believing  look  which  was  fixed  upon  the  giving, 
pardoning  love  of  Grod,  then,  in  the  truest  sense,  shall  the  uplifted 
Son  of  Man  give  true  life  to  everyone  that  believeth,  looking  up  in 
Him  to  the  giving  and  forgiving  love  of  God,  which  His  Son  came  to 
bring,  to  declare,  and  to  manifest.  'For  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that 
whosoever  believeth  should  in  Him  have  eternal  life/  ' 

With  this  final  and  highest  teaching,  which  contains  all  that 
Nicodemus,  or,  indeed,  the  whole  Church,  could  require  or  be  able  to 
know,  He  explained  to  him  and  to  us  the  how  of  the  new  birth — alike 
the  source  and  the  flow  of  its  spring.  Ours  it  is  now  only  to  '  believe,' 
where  we  cannot  further  know,  and,  looking  up  to  the  Son  o£  Man  in 
His  perfected  work,  to  perceive,  and  to  receive  the  gift  of  Gk)d's  love 
for  our  healing.  In  this  teaching  it  is  not  the  serpent  and  the  Son 
of  Man  that  are  held  side  by  side,  though  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
symbolic  reference  of  the  one  to  the  other,  but  the  uplifting  of  the 
one  and  ihe  other — ^the  one  by  the  sin,  the  other  through  the  ^in  of 
the  people :  both  on  account  of  it — the  forthgoing  of  God's  pardoning 
mercy,  the  look  of  faith,  and  the  higher  recognition  of  God's  love  in 
it  all. 

And  so  the  record  of  this  interview  abruptly  closes.  It  tells  all, 
but  no  more  than  the  Church  requires  to  know.  Of  Nicodemus  we 
shall  hear  again  in  the  sequel,  not  needlessly,  nor  yet  to  complete 


xvL  (  ,  8tiU  more  clearly  in  the  Taigum 
Pseudo-Jonathan  on  Numb.   xxi.   8,  9 : 

*  He  who  lifted  up  hifl  heart  to  the  name 
of  the  Memra  of  Jehovah,  lived ;  *  and  in 
the  Jerusalem  Targ^im  on  the  passage: 

*  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and 
set  it  on  a  plaoe  aloft  [of  uplifting]  (tali 
— the  fame  term,  ouriouslj,  which  is 
applied  by  the  Jews  to  Christ  as  the  '  Up- 
lilted  '  or  'Crudfied*  One).  And  it  was 
that  every  one  that  was  bitten  with  the 
i«piitl»  and  lilted  bia  face  in  piayer  (the 


word  implies  humbled  prayer)  unto  His 
Father  Who  is  in  heaven,  and  looked  unto 
the  braxen  serpent,  he  was  healed.* 
Similarly  Rosh  haSh.  iii.  8.  BnxUprf$ 
learned  tractate  on  the  Bxasen  Serpent 
(Ex^rcitationes,  pp.  45S-492)  adds  little 
to  our  knowledge. 

*  This  seems  Uie  correct  reading.  Comp. 
Canon  WeHcatfB  note  on  the  passage, 
and  in  general  his  most  fuU  and  thorough 
criticism  of  the  Yazioas  roadlngi  in  Ulla 
oliaptaB. 
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a  biography,  were  it  even  that  of  Jesus ;  but  as  is  necessary  for  the     CHAP, 
understanding  of  this  History.     What  follows  *  are  not  the  words  of       VI 
Christ,  but  of  St.  John.     In  them,  looking  back  many  years  after-  ^      ' 
wards  in  the  light  of  completed  events,  the  Apostle  takes  his  stand,  ui  le-u 
as  becomes  the  circumstances,  where  Jesus  had  ended  His  teaching 
of  Nicodemus — under  the  Cross.     In  the  Gift,  unutterable  in  its 
preciousness,  he  now  sees  the  Qiver  and  the  Source  of  aU.^    Then,  *  T«r.  le 
following  that  teaching  of  Jesus  backward,  he  sees  how  true  it  has 
proved  concerning  the  world,  that '  that  which  is  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  ^ 
how  true,  also,  concerning  the  Spirit-bom,  and  what  need  there  is  to 
us  of  *  this  birth  from  above.' 

But  to  all  time,  through  the  gusty  night  of  our  world's  early 
spring,  flashes,  as  the  lamp  in  that  Aliyah  through  the  darkened 
streets  of  silent  Jerusalem,  that  light ;  sounds  through  its  stillness, 
like  the  Voice  of  the  Teacher  come  from  God,  this  eternal  Gospel- 
message  to  us  and  to  all  men  :  ^  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave 
His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.' 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

or  JUDJU  AHD  THBOUOH  SAMARIA — ^A  SKETCH  OP  SAXARITAH  HISIOBT 

AND  THIOLOGT — JSW8  AND    SAMARITANS. 

(St.  John  iv.  1-4.)     - 

BOOK     ^^    Iiave   no  means  of   determining  how  long  Jeans  may  liave 
m        tamed  in  Jerusalem  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  previous  two 

' ' '  chapters.     The  Kvangelic  narrative  *  only  marks  an  indefinite  period 

liLss^  of  time,  which,  as  we  judge  from  internal  probability,  cannot  have 
been  protracted.  Prom  the  city  He  retired  with  His  disciples  to  *  the 
country,'  which  formed  the  province  of  Judsea.     There  He  taught, 

kSLJohn  and  His  disciples  baptized.^'  From  what  had  been  so  lately  wit- 
nessed in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  from  what  must  have  been  known  as 
to  the  previous  testimony  of  the  Baptist  concerning  Him,  the  number 
of  those  who  professed  adhesion  to  the  expected  new  Kingdom,  and 
were  consequently  baptized,  was  as  large,  in  that  locality,  as  had 
submitted  to  the  preaching  and  Baptism  of  John — perhaps  even 
larger.     An  exaggerated  report  was  carried  to  the  Pharisaic  authori- 

•  St.  John  It.  ties:*  *  Jesus  ma^keth  and  baptizeth  more  disciples  than  John.'*' 
From  which,  at  least,  we  infer,  that  the  opposition  of  the  leaders  of 
the  party  to  the  Baptist  was  now  settled,  and  that  it  exteiided  to 
Jesus ;  and  also,  what  careful  watch  they  kept  over  the  new  move- 
ment. 

But  what  seems  at  first  sight  strange  is  the  twofold  circumstance 
that  Jesus  should  for  a  time  have  established  Himself  in  such  appa- 
rently close  proximity  to  the  Baptist,  and  that  on  this  occasion,  and 
on  this  only,  He  should  have  allowed  His  disciples  to  administer  the 
rite  of  Baptism.  That  the  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Christian  Baptism,  which  was  only  introduced  aftier  the  Death  of 

<Rom.  tr.  t  Christ,**  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  aftier  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  needs  no  special  explanation.     But  our  diflBculties  only 

^  The  Baptism  of  preparation  for  the  *  The  Evangelist  reports  the  message 

Kingdom  could  not  have  been  adminis-  which  was  brought  to  the  Pharisees  in 

tered  by  Him  Who  opened  the  Kingdom  the  very  words  in  which  it  was  deliver^ 
of  Hei^veii. 
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increase,  as  we  remember  the  essential  difference  between  them,     CHAP. 

grounded  on  that  between  the  Mission  of  John  and  the  Teaching  of       ^^  . 

Jesus.     In  the  former,  the  Baptism  of  repentant  preparation  for  the  ^      '""^ 

coming  Kingdom  had  its  deepest  meaning ;  not  so  in  presence  of 

that  Kingdom  itself,  and  in  the  teaching  of  its  King.      But,  even 

were  it  otherwise,  the  administration  of  the  same  rite  by  John  and 

by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  in  apparently  close  proximity,  s^ms  not 

only  unnecessary,  but  it  might  give  rise  to  misconception  on  the  part 

of  enemies,  and  misunderstanding  or  jealousy  on  the  part  of  weak 

disciples. 

Such  was  actually  the  case  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  discussion 
arose  *  on  the  part  of  John's  disciples  with  a  Jew,'  *  on  the  subject 
of  purification.*  We  know  not  the  special  point  in  dispute,  nor  •stJtintti 
does  it  seem  of  much  importance,  since  such  'questions'  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  a  caviller  or  opponent'  who  en- 
countered those  who  were  administering  Baptism.  What  really 
interests  us  is,  that  somehow  this  Jewish  objector  must  have  con- 
nected what  he  said  with  a  reference  to  the  Baptism  of  Jesus' 
disciples.  For,  immediately  afterwards,  the  disciples  of  John,  in  their 
sore  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  master,  brought  him  tidings,  in  the 
language  of  doubt,  if  not  of  complaint,  of  what  to  them  seemed 
interference  with  the  work  of  the  Baptist,  and  almost  presumption  on 
the  part  of  Jesus.  While  fully  alive  to  their  grievous  error,  perhaps 
in  proportion  as  we  are  so,  we  cannot  but  honour  and  sympathize 
with  this  loving  care  for  their  master.  The  toilsome  mission  of 
the  great  Ascetic  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  that  without  any 
tangible  success,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Yet,  to  souls  susceptible 
of  the  higher,  to  see  him  would  be  to  be  arrested ;  to  hear  him,  to  be 
convinced ;  to  know,  would  be  to  love  and  venerate  him.  Never  before 
had  such  deep  earnestness  and  reality  been  witnessed,  such  devoted- 
ness,  such  humility  and  self-abnegation,  and  all  in  that  great  cause 
which  set  every  Jewish  heart  on  fire.  And  then,  in  the  high-day  of 
his  power,  when  all  men  had  gathered  around  him  and  hung  on  his 
lips ;  when  all  wondered  whether  he  would  announce  himself  as  the 
Christ,  or,  at  least,  as  His  Forerunner,  or  as  one  of  the  great  Prophets ; 
when  a  word  from  him  would  have  kindled  that  multitude  into   a 

*  This,  and  not  *  the  Jews/  is  the  better  in  the  other  too  high.  In  either  case  the 
reading.  subject  in  dispute  would  not  be  hajftUmt^ 

*  Probably  the  discussion  originated  but  the  general  subject  of  puHfieation* — 
with  John*s  disciples — the  objector  being  a  subject  of  such  wide  range  in  Jewish 
a  Jew  or  a  professing  disciple  of  Christ,  theology,  that  one  of  the  six  sections  into 
who  deprecated  their  views.  In  the  one  which  the  Mishnah  or  traditional  Law  i4 
case  they  would  in  his  opinion  be  too  low ;  divided,  is  specially  devoted  to  it. 
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BOOK  frenzy  of  enthusiasin — ^he  had  disclaimed  everythiiig  for  hinuaelfy  and 
m  pointed  to  Another!  Bat  this  ^  Coming  One/  to  Whom  he  had  borne 
^""""^^  ^  witness,  had  hitherto  been  quite  other  than  their  Master.  And,  as  if 
this  had  not  been  enough,  tixe  multitudes,  which  had  formerly  come 
to  John,  now  flocked  around  Jesus ;  nay.  He  had  even  usurped  the  one 
distinctive  function  still  left  to  their  master,  humble  as  it  was.  It  was 
evident  that,  hated  and  watched  by  the  Pharisees ;  watched,  also,  by 
the  ruthless  jealousy  of  a  Herod ;  overlooked,  if  not  supplanted,  hy 
Jesus,  the  mission  of  their  master  was  nearing  its  dose.  It  had 
been  a  life  and  work  of  suffering  and  self-denial ;  it  was  about  to  end 
in  loneliness  and  sorrow.  They  said  nothing  expressly  to  complain 
of  Him  to  Whom  John  had  borne  witness,  but  they  told  of  what  He 
did,  and  how  all  men  came  to  Him. 

The  answer  which  the  Baptist  made,  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
high  point  of  his  life  and  witness.  Never  before  was  he  so  tender, 
almost  sad  ;  never  before  more  humble  and  self-denying,  more 
earnest  and  faithful.  The  setting  of  his  own  life-sun  was  to  be  the 
rising  of  One  infinitely  more  bright ;  the  end  of  his  mission  the  b^in- 
ning  of  another  far  l%her.  In  the  silence,  which  was  now  gathering 
around  him,  he  heard  but  One  Voice,  that  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  he 
rejoiced  in  it,  though  he  must  listen  to  it  in  stillness  and  loneliness. 
For  it  he  had  waited  and  worked.  Not  his  own,  but  this  had  he 
sought.  And  now  that  it  had  come,  he  was  content ;  more  than  con- 
tent :  his  '  joy  was  now  fulfilled.'  ^  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease.'  It  was  the  right  and  good  order.  With  these  as  his  last 
words  publicly  spoken,'  this  Aaron  of  the  New  Testament  unrobed 
himself  ere  he  lay  down  to  die.  Surely  among  those  bom  of  women 
there  was  not  one  greater  than  John. 

That  these  were  his  last  words,  publicly  spoken  and  recorded, 
may,  however,  explain  to  us  why  on  this  exceptional  occasion  Jesus 
sanctioned  the  administration  by  His  disciples  of  the  Baptism  of  John. 
It  was  not  a  retrogression  from  the  position  He  had  taken  in 
Jerusalem,  nor  caused  by  the  refusal  of  His  Messianic  claims  in  the 
Temple.*  There  is  no  retrogression,  only  progression,  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  And  yet  it  was  only  on  this  occasion,  that  the  rite  was 
admimstered  under  His  sanction.  But  the  circumstances  were  ex- 
ceptional. It  was  John's  last  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  it  was  preceded 
by  this  testimony  of  Jesus  to  John.  Far  divergent,  almost  opposite, 
as  from  the  first  their  paths  had  been,  this  practical  sanction  on  the 

*  The  next  eyent  was  John's  imprison*  *  This  strange  snggestion  is  made  bj 

Bwnt  \3j  Herod.  Oodet, 
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port  of  Jesus  of  John's  Baptism,  when  the  Baptist  was   about   to     CHAP, 
be  forsaken,  betrayed,  and  murdered,  was  Christ's  highest  testimony       VII 
to  him.     Jesus  adopted  his  Baptism,  ere  its  waters  for  ever  ceased  to         '   ~' 
flow,  and  thus  He  blessed  and  consecrated  them.     He  took  up  the 
work  of  His  Forerunner,  and  continued  it.     The  baptismal  rite   of 
John  administered  with  the  sanction  of  Jesus,  was  the  highest  witness 
that  could  be  borne  to  it. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  John  and  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  baptized  at,  or  quite  close  to,  the  same  place.  On  the  contrary^ 
such  immediate  juxtaposition  seems,  for  obvious  reasons,  unlikely. 
Jesus  was  within  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Judsea,  while 
John  baptized  at  ^non  (the  springs),  near  to  Salim.  The  latter  site 
has  not  been  identified.  But  the  oldest  tradition,  which  places  it  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  Bethshean  (Scythopolis),  on  the  border  of 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  locates  the  scene  of 
John's  last  public  work  close  to  the  seat  of  Herod  Antipas,  into  whose 
power  the  Baptist  was  so  soon  to  be  delivered.*  But  already  there 
were  causes  at  work  to  remove  both  Jesus  and  His  Forerunner  from 
their  present  spheres  of  activity.  As  regards  Christ,  we  have  the 
express  statement,*  that  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisaic  party  in  •st,Jbiinl« 
Jerusalem  led  Him  to  withdraw  into  Galilee.  And,  as  we  gather  from 
the  notice  of  St.  John,  the  Baptist  was  now  involved  in  this  hostility, 
as  being  so  closely  connected  with  Jesus.  Indeed,  we  venture  the 
suggestion  that  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  although  occasioned 
by  his  outspoken  rebuke  of  Herod,  was  in  great  part  due  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Pharisees.  Of  such  a  connection  between  them  and 
Herod  Antipas,  we  have  direct  evidence  in  a  similar  attempt  to  bring 
about  the  removal  of  Jesus  from  his  territory.^  It  would  not  have  *  st  Lnfo 
been  difficult  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of  a  nature  so  mean  and  jealous  ' 

as  that  of  Antipas,  and  this  may  explain  the  account  of  Josephus,^  •  Ant.  xtUI 
who  attributes  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  the  Baptist  simply  to 


*  No  fewer  than  four  localities  have 
been  identified  with  iBnon  and  Salim. 
Emald,  Hengftenherg,  Wieteler,  and 
Godet,  seek  it  on  the  southern  border  of 
Jndeea  (Bn-rimman,  Neh.  xi.  29,  comp. 
Josh.  xv.  1, 32).  This  seems  so  improbable 
as  scaroely  to  require  discussion.  Dr. 
Barelap  (City  of  the  Great  King,  pp. 
56S-571)  finds  it  a  few  miles  from  Jem- 
salem  in  the  Wadg  Fdr'ah,  but  admits 
(p.  665)  that  there  are  doubts  about 
the  Arab  pronunciation  of  this  Salim. 
Lieut  Qmder  (Tent- Work  in  Palest.,  voL 


i.  pp.  91-93)  finds  it  in  the  Wady  Mr'ah, 
which  leads  from  Samaria  to  the  Jordan. 
Here  he  describes  most  pictorially  *the 
springs*  *in  the  open  valley  surrounded 
by  desolate  and  shapeless  hills/  with  the 
village  of  Salim  three  miles  south  of  the 
valley,  and  the  village  of  *Ain^  four 
miles  north  of  the  streanL  Against  this 
there  are,  however,  two  objections.  First, 
both  JSnon  and  Salim  would  have  been 
in  Samaria.  Secondly,  so  &r  from  being 
cloee  to  each  other,  iBnon  would  have 
been  seven  mUes  from  Salim. 
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BOOK     Herod's  suspicious  fear  of   John's  unbounded  influence  with  the 
III        people.* 

'      '         Leaving  for  the  present  the  Baptist,  we  follow  the  footstepe  of  the 
Master.     They  are  only  traced  by  the  disciple  who  best  understood 
their  direction,  and  who  alone  has  left  us  a  record  of  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  ministry.     For  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  expressly  indicate 
•St.  icark  i.  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  as  their  starting-point,^  and,  though 
ir.*is  St.  Luke  does  not  say  this  in  so  many  words,  he  characteristically  com- 

mences with  Christ's  pubUc  Evangelic  teaching  in  the  Synagogues  of 
•i^ysfiSltt  Cralilee.  Yet  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew  **  reads  rather  like  a  brirf 
It.  13  to  end  summary  ;  *  that  of  St.  Mark  seems  like  a  succession  of  rapid  sketches ; 
and  even  that  of  St.  Luke,  though  with  deeper  historic  purpose  than 
the  others,  outlines,  rather  than  tells,  the  history.  St.  John  alone 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  narrative  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  but 
he  selects  incidents  which  are  characteristic  as  unfolding  the  meaning 
of  that  Life,  and  records  discourses  which  open  its  inmost  teaching;^ 
and  he  alone  tells  of  that  early  Judadan  ministry  and  the  journey 
through  Samaria,  which  preceded  the  Galilean  work. 

The  shorter  road  from  Judaea  to  Galilee  led  through  Samaria ;  ^ 
and  this,  if  we  may  credit  Josephus,*  was  generally  taken  by  the 
Galileans  on  their  way  to  the  capital:  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Judaeans  seem  chiefly  to  have  made  a  detour  through  Persea,  in  order 
to  avoid  hostile  and  impure  Samaria.  It  lay  not  within  the  scope  of 
our  Lord  to  extend  His  personal  Ministry,  especially  at  its  com- 
8t.  Matt.  r.  mencemeut,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Israel,^  and  the  expression,  '  He 
•  St  John  It.  ^^st  needs  go  through  Samaria,' «  can  only  refer  to  the  advisability 


•  St.  John 
zzLM 


•Joi,  Life. 
A3 

•A^ntzz. 
6.1 


'  Ant.  x\'iii.  5.  2  :  *  But  to  some  of  the 
Jews  it  appeared,  that  the  destruction  of 
Herod's  army  came  from  Gk)d,  and,  in- 
deed, as  a  righteous  punishment  on 
account  of  what  had  been  done  to  John, 
who  was  surnamed  the  Baptist.  For 
Herod  ordered  him  to  be  kiUed,  a  good 
tiian,  and  who  commanded  the  Jews  to 
Bxercise  virtue,  both  as  to  righteousness  to- 
hrardsone  another,  and  piety  towards  God, 
fcnd  so  to  come  to  baptism.  For  that  the 
baptizing  would  be  acceptable  to  Him,  if 
<hey  made  use  of  it,  not  for  the  putting 
away  (remission)  of  some  sins,  but  for 
the  purification  of  the  body,  after  that 
the  soul  had  been  previously  cleansed  by 
righteousness.  And  when  others  had 
come  in  crowds,  for  they  were  exceed- 
ingly moved  by  hearing  these  words, 
Herod,  fearing  lest  such  influence  of  his 
over  the  people  might  lead  to  some  re- 


bellion, for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  any* 
thing  by  his  counsel,  deemed  it  bc^st,  before 
anything  new  should  happen  tfaroogfa 
him,  to  put  him  to  death,  rather  than 
that,  when  a  change  should  arise  in 
affairs,  he  might  have  to  repent.*  Comp. 
also  Kreht.  Observationes  in  Nov.  Test 
e  Fl.  Jos.  pp.  35,  36. 

'  I  am  so  strongly  impressed  with  thiB, 
that  I  do  not  feel  sure  aboat  QotUr^i 
theory,  that  the  calling  of  the  four 
Apostles  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  (St 
Matt.  iv.  18-22:  St.  Mark  i.  16-20;  St 
Luke  V.  1-11),  had  really  taken  place 
during  our  Lord's  first  stay  in  Caper- 
naum (St.  John  ii.  12).  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  circumstances  recorded  by 
the  Synoptists  seem  to  indicate  a  period 
in  the  Lord's  Ministry  beyond  that  early 
stay  in  Capernaum. 
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in  the  circumstances  of  taking  the  most  direct  road,*  or  else  to  the     CHAP. 
wish  of  avoiding  Peraea  as  the  seat  of  Herod's  government.*     Such       VII 
prejudices  in  regard  to  Samaria,  as  those  which  affected  the  ordinary  *      '    ^ 
JudaBan  devotee,  would,  of  course,  not  influence  the  conduct  of  Jesus. 
But  great  as  these  undoubtedly  were,  they  have  been  unduly  exagge- 
rated by  modem  writers,  misled  by  one-sided  quotations  &om  Rabbinic 
works.* 

The  Biblical  history  of  that  part  of  Palestine  which  bore  the  name 
of  Samaria  need  not  here  be  repeated.*    Before  the  final  deportation  •comp.i 
of  Israel  by  Shahnaneser,  or  rather  Sargon,^  tha  ^  Samaria '  to  which  82;  zTi/si 
his  operations  extended  must  have  considerably  shrunk  in  dimensions,  lath-pUewr, 
not  only  owing  to  previous  conquests,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  xT.s9:8hai. 
the  authority  of  the  kings  of  Judah  seems  to  have  extended  over  a  xtil  »-»*; 
considerable  portion  of  what  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Israel.**  sargon,  rrk 
Probably  the  Samaria  of  that  time  included  little  more  than  the  city  > ,  q^j^^ 
of  that  name,  together  with  some  adjoining  towns  and  villages.     It  is  SdT.r* 
of  considerable  interest  to  remember  that  the  places,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Samaria  were  transported,^  have  been  identified  with  *  s  Kings 
such  clearness  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  at  least  some  of 
the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed  with 
Gentiles,  must  be  sought  among  what  are  now  known  as  the  Nestorian 
Christians.*     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  no  practical  importance  for 
our  present  purpose  to  ascertain  the  exact  localities,  whence  the  new 
*  Samaritans '  were  brought  to  take  the  place  of  the  Israelitish  exiles.**  *i. Kings 


Suffice  it,  that  one  of  them,  perhaps   that  which   contributed  the  oomp- 
principal  settlers,  Gutlidh^  furnished  the  name  Cnthim^  by  which  the 
Jews  afterwards  persistently  designated  the  Samaritans.     It  was  in- 
tended as  a  term  of  reproach,®  to  mark  that  they  were  of  foreign  •  st  John 
race,'  *  and  to  repudiate  all  connection  between  them  and  the  Jews.  ,  g^  ^^^^^ 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  they  did  ^^^"-  *• 
not  contain  a  considerable  admixture  of  Israelitish  elements.     It  is 
difiicult  to  suppose,  that  the  original  deportation  was  so  complete  as 
to  leave  behind  no  traces  of  the  original   Israelitish   inhabitants.*  Jj^^^*' 

zxidT.  8,  9; 

'  I    cannot    agree    with    Archdeacon  Pentat.  p.  1118)  cannot  be  verified — pro-   J^^^**!' 

WatkinSf  that  the  *  needs    go  *  was  in  bably  owing  to  printer's  mistakes.  ^* 

order  '  to  teach  in  Samaria,  as  in  Judiea,  *  Comp.  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  Art  Sar- 

the  principles  of  true  religion  and  wor-  ^on;  and  Schroder,  Eeil-Inschr.  u.d.  Alte 

ship/  Test.  p.  168  &c. 

'  So  Beftj^eiand  Luthardt.  *  Of  course,  not  dU  the  ten  tribes. 

•  Much    as   has  been  written  about  Comp.  previous  remarks  on  their  migra- 

Samaria,  the  subject  has  not  been  quite  tions. 

satisfactorily    treated.      Some    of    the  '  The  expression  cannot,  however,  be 

passages  referred  to  by  Deuttch  (Smith's  pressed  as  implying  that  the  Samaritaoa 

Pict.  of  tb^BiblOiVQl.  ill..  Art.  Sfonarit^  werQ  of  entirely  QeptUe  blood. 
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BOOK     Their  number  would  probably  be  swelled  by  ftigitives  firom  Assyria, 
m        and  by  Jewish  settlers  in  the  troublous  times  that  followed.     After- 

•/«  Ant.      w*^^>   ^  w®  know,  they  were  largely  increased  by  apostates  and 

rL  8.*  1, «.  7  rebels  against  the  order  of  things  established  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.* 
Similarly,  during  the  period  of  internal  political  and  religious  tronbles, 
which  marked  the  period  to  the  accession  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
separation  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  could  scarcely  have  been 
generally  observed,  the  more  so  that  Alexander  the  Great  placed  them 
in  close  juxtaposition.* 

The  first  foreign  colonists  of  Samaria  brought  their  peculiar  forms 

» s  King!  of  idolatry  with  them  .^  But  the  Providential  judgments,  by  which  they 
were  visited,  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  spurious  Judaism,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  their  former  superstitions  with  Jewish  doctrines  and 

•rr,  la-ii  rites.**  Although  this  state  of  matters  resembled  that  which  had 
obtained  in  the  original  kingdom  of  Israel,  perhaps  just  because  of 
this,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  reconslructing  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, insisted  on  a  strict  separation  between  those  who  had  returned 
from  Babylon  and  the  Samaritans,  resisting  equally  their  offers  of 
co-operation  and  their  attempts  at  hindrance.  This  embittered  the 
national  feeling  of  jealousy  already  existing,  and  led  to  that  constant 
hostility  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  which  has  continued  to  this 
day.  The  religious  separation  became  final  when  (at  a  date  which 
cannot  be  precisely  fixed  ^)  the  Samaritans  built  a  rival  temple  on 
Mount  Qerizim,  and  Manasseh,*  the  brother  of  Jaddua,  the  Jewish 
High-Priest,  having  refused  to  annul  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat,  was  forced  to  flee,  and  became  the  High-Priest  of  the 
new  Sanctuary.  Henceforth,  by  impudent  assertion  and  falsifica- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,*  Gerizim  was  declared  the  right- 
ful centre  of  worship,  and  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Samaritans 
exhibited  a  curious  imitation  and  adaptation  of  those  prevalent  in 
Judsea. 

We  cannot  here  follow  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Samaritans, 
nor  explain  the  dogmas  and  practices  peculiar  to  them.  The  latter 
would  be  the  more  difficult,  because  so  many  of  their  views  were  simply 
corruptions  of  those  of  the  Jews,  and  because,  from  the  want  of  an 
authenticated  ancient  literature,*  the  origin  and  meaning  of  many  of 

'  Comp.   Herzfeld,  Qesoh.    d.   Volkes  miah,  is  faUy  discussed  by  P^emann 

lar.  ii.  p.  120.  {Herzoff'i  Eeal-Eno.  vol.  xlii.  p.  866). 

*  Jott  thinks  it  existed  even  before  the  *  For  a  very  full  critidsm  of  that 
time  of  Alexander.  Comp.  Nutt,  Samar.  Pentateuch,  see  Mr.  DevUch*i  Art  in 
Hist.  p.  16,  note  2.  amith*i  Bible-Diet. 

*  The  difficult  Question,  whether  this  *  Comp.  the  sketch  of  it  in  IMfi 
is  the  Sanballat  of  the  Book  of  Nehe-  Samar.  ubt.,  and  Peterma/n$Ci  Art 
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them  have  been  forgotten.'     Sufficient,   however,  must  be  said  to     chap. 
explain  the  mutual  relations  at  the  time  when  the  Lord,  sitting  on       VII 
Jacob's  well,  first  spake  to  the  Samaritans  of  the  better  worship  *  in   ^"    '"^ 
spirit  and  truth,'  and  opened  that  well  of  living  water  wl  '^h  has 
never  since  ceased  to  flow. 

The  political  history  of  the  people  can  be  told  in  a  few  sentences. 
Their  Temple,*  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  was  built,  not  in 
Samaria  but  at  Shechem — probably  on  account  of  the  position  held 
by  that  city  in  the  former  history  of  Israel — and  on  Mount  Gterizim, 
which  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  substituted  for  Mount  Ebal 
in  Deut.  xxvii.  4.  It  was  Shechem  also,  with  its  sacred  associations 
of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  which  became  the  real  capital  of  the 
Samaritans.  The  fate  of  the  city  of  Samaria  under  the  re'q^  of 
Alexander  is  uncertain — one  account  speaking  of  the  rebellion  Oi  the 
city,  the  nurder  of  the  Macedonian  governor,  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria,  and  the  slaughter  of  part,  and  transportation  of  the 
rest,  of  its  inhabitants  to  Shechem,'  while  Joeephus  is  silent  on  these 
events.  When,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Palestine  became  the 
field  of  battle  between  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  Samaria  sufibred 
even  more  than  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  320  B.C.  it  passed 
finom  the  rule  of  Syria  to  that  of  Egypt  (Ptolemy  Lagi).  Six  years 
later  '  it  again  became  Syrian  (Antigonus).  Only  three  years  after-  •  in  su 
wards,^  Ptolemy  reconquered  and  held  it  for  a  very  short  time.  On  *  in  su 
his  retreat,  he  destroyed  the  walls  of  Samaria  and  of  other  towns. 
In  301  it  passed  ag£^  by  treaty  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  but  in 
298  it  was  once  more  ravaged  by  the  son  of  Antigonus.  After  that 
it  enjoyed  a  season  of  quiet  under  Egyptian  rule,  till  the  eign  of 
Antiochus  (III.)  the  Great,  when  it  again  passed  temporarily,  and 
under  his  successor,  Seleucus  IV.  (Philopator),®  permanently  under  •  i87-i7» 
Syrian  dominion.  In  the  troublous  times  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,*  «i7»-im 
the  Samaritans  escaped  the  fate  of  the  Jews  by  repudiating  all  con- 


*  As  instances  we  may  mention  the 
names  of  the  Angels  and  devils.  One 
of  the  latter  is  called  Yattara  (inVO» 
which  Petermann  derives  from  Dent, 
xxxi.  21,  and  Nutt  from  Ex.  xxiii.  28.  I 
have  little  doubt,  it  is  only  a  corruption 
of  Tetser  haRa.  Indeed,  the  latter  and 
Satan  are  expressly  identified  in  Baba  B. 
16  a.  Many  of  the  Samaritan  views  seem 
only  comTptions  and  adaptations  of  those 
current  in  Palestine,  which,  indeed,  in  the 
circmnstances,  might  have  been  expected. 

*  The  Jews  termed  it  Dl^^b  (Ber.  B. 
81).    Frankel  ridicules  the  derivation  of 


Heland  (de  Monte  Garis.  iii.,  apnd  Ugo- 
lifdy  Thes.  vol.  vii.  pp.  717,  718),  who  ex- 
plains the  name  as  TcAcfoO  va6sy  tttrca* 
reum  delubrum^  corresponding  to  the 
Samaritan  designation  of  the  Temple  at 

Jemsalem  as  XTl^P^p  n^3  ^^t^  stereo- 
rm.  Frankel  himself  (Palast.  Bx.  p. 
248)  derives  the  expression  from  vxdrwff 
with  reference  to  Qen.  xxxv.  4.  But  this 
seems    quite    untenable.    May  not  the 

term  be  a  compound  of  c^^,  to  epit  out, 
and  raSf7 
•  Oomp.  Herald,  u.  •  iL  p.  ISOi 
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nection  with  Israel,  and  dedicating  their  temple  to  Jupiter.*  In  the 
contest  between  Syria  and  the  Maccabees  which  followed,  the 
Samaritans,  as  might  be  expected,  took  the  part  of  the  former.  In 
130  B.C.  John  Hyrcanus  destroyed  the  Temple  on  Mount  Grerizim/ 
which  was  never  rebuilt.  The  city  of  Samaria  was  taken  several 
years  afterwards  **  *  by  the  sons  of  Hyrcanus  (Antigonus  and  Aristo- 
bulus),  after  a  year's  siege,  and  the  successive  defeat  of  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  armies  of  relief.  Although  the  city  was  now  not  only 
destroyed,  but  actually  laid  under  water  to  complete  its  rain,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Gabinius  shortly  before  our  era,*'  and  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus,  to 
whom  he  reared  a  magnificent  temple.^  Under  Roman,  rule  the  city 
enjoyed  great  privileges — had  even  a  Senate  of  its  own.*  By  one  of 
those  striking  coincidences  which  mark  the  Rule  of  God  in  histoiy, 
it  was  the  accusation  brought  against  him  by  that  Samaritan  Senate 
which  led  to  the  deposition  of  Pilate.  By  the  side  of  Samaria,  or 
Sebaste,  we  have  already  marked  as  perhaps  more  important,  and  as 
the  religious  capital,  the  ancient  Shechem,  which,  in  honour  of  the 
Imperial  family  of  Borne,  ultimately  obtained  the  name  of  Flavia 
Neapolis,  which  has  survived  in  the  modem  Nablus.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  the  Samaritans  also  had  colonies,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Jews.  Among  them  we  may  name  those  of 
Alexandria,  Damascus,  in  Babylonia,  and  even  some  by  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea.' 

Although  not  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  1  Mace.  x.  30, 
and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,'  Western  Palestine  is  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Judssa,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  the  Rabbis,  whose 
\deas  were  shaped  by  the  observances  of  Judaism,  ignore  this  division. 
For  them  Palestine  consisted  only  of  Judaea,  Peraea,  and  GaUIee.' 
Samaria  appears  merely  as  a  strip  intervening  between  Judaea  and 
Galilee,  being  *  the  land  of  the  Cuthaeans.'  ^  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  regarded  like  heathen  lands,  but  pronounced  clean.  Both  the 
Mishnah  *  and  Josephus  ^  mark  Anuath  (*K:niy  "vBd)  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  Samaria  (towards  Judaea).     Northward  it  extended  to 


>  It  is  very  probable  that  the  date 
25  Marcheshvan  (Nov.)  in  the  MegilL 
Taan.  refers  to  the  capture  of  Samaria. 
Both  the  Tahnud  (Jer.  Sot.  ix.  14;  Sot. 
83  a)  and  Jotephus  (Ant.  xiii.  10.  7) 
refer  to  a  Bath  Qol  announcing  this 
victory  to  Hyrcanus  while  he  ministered 
in  the  Sanctuary  at  JemsalenL 

>  Not  a  few  of  the  events  of  Herod't 


life  were  connected  with  Samaria.  There 
he  married  the  beautiful  and  ill-fated 
Mariamme  (Ant.  xiv,  12.  1);  and  there, 
thirty  years  later,  her  two  sons  were 
strangled  by  order  of  the  jealous  tyrant 
(Ant.  xvi.  11.  2-7), 

*  Clomp.  Nutt^  Samar.  Hist.  p.  26,  note^ 
and  thQ  aathoiitieB  there  quoted. 
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OinsBa  (the  ancient  En-6annim)  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain  of     CHAP. 
Jezreel ;  on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Jordan ;  and  on  the  west       ^^ 
by  the  plain  of  Sharon,  which  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Judaea. 
Thus  it  occupied  the  ancient  territories  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
and  extended  about  forty-eight  miles  (north  and  south)  by  forty  (east 
and  west).     In  aspect  and  climate  it  resembled  JudsBa,  only  that  the 
scenery  was  more  beautiful  and  the  soil  more  fertile.     The  political 
enoiity  and  religious  separation  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
account   for  their  mutual  jealousy.      On  all   public   occasions  the 
Samaritans  took  the  part  hostile  to  the  Jews,  while  they  seized  every 
opportunity  of  injuring  and  insulting  them.     Thus,  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  HI.  they  sold  many  Jews  into  slaveiy.*    Afterwards  they  •Ant.rU. 
sought  to  mislead  the  Jews  at  a  distance,  to  whom  the  beginning  of 
every  month  (so  important  in  the  Jewish  festive  arrangements)  was 
intimated  by  beacon-fires,  by  kindling  spurious  signals.^     We  also  ^'Hosh 
read  that  they  tried  to  desecrate  the   Temple   on  the  eve  of  the 
Passover ;  ®  and  that  they  waylaid  and  killed  pilgrims  on  their  road  •  ^*-  f^ui 
to  Jerusalem.**    The  Jews  retaliated  by  treating  the  Samaritans  with  <Ant.nc., 
every  mark  of  contempt ;  by  accusing  them  of  falsehood,  folly,  and  *'  ^ 
irreligion ;  and,  what  they  felt  most  keenly,  by  disowning  them  as  of 
the  same  race  or  religion,  and  this  in  the  most  ofiensive  terms  of 
assumed  superiority  and  self-righteous  fanaticism. 

In  view  of  these  relations,  we  almost  wonder  at  the  candour  and 
moderation  occasionally  displayed  towards  the  Samaritans  in  Jewish 
writings.  These  statements  are  of  practical  importance  in  this  history, 
since  elaborate  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  what  articles  of 
food  the  disciples  of  Jesus  might  have  bought  in  Samaria,  in  ignorance 
that  almost  all  would  have  been  lawful.  Our  inquiry  here  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Babbinic 
writings,  as  at  present  existing,  the  term  Sama/ritans  {Cuthim})  has, 
to  avoid  the  censorship  of  the  press,  been  often  purposely  substituted 
for  ^Sadducees,'  or  *  heretics/  i.e.  Christians.  Thus,  when*  the  •inswuii. 
Samaritans  are  charged  with  denying  in  their  books  that  the  Resur- 
rection can  be  proved  from  the  Pentateuch,  the  real  reference  is 
supposed  to  have  been  to  Sadducean  or  Christian  heretical  writings. 
Indeed,  the  terms  Samaritans,  Sadducees,  and  heretics  are  used  so 
interchangeably,  that  a  careful  inquiry  is  necessary,  to  show  in  each 
case  which  of  them  is  really  meant.*     Still  more  frequent  is  the  use 

I  The  more  exact  translation  would,  of  reasons,  it  is  impossible  always  to  adopt 

cotirse,  be  Kwtkim^  but  I  have  written  a  uniform  or  exact  system  of  translitera- 

Cuthim  on  account  of  the  reference  to  tion. 
%  SingB  zxTii  24.    Indeed,  lor  wioiui         '  ^hiaui  |ii  Bwp.  67  >  di^HMin  It  eH* 
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BOOK     of  the  term  '  Samaritan '  OniD)  for  '  stranger '  (nD^),  the  latter,  and 
m        ftot  strictly  Samaritan  descent,  being  meant.*     The  popular  inter- 
^■■"~' — '  change  of  these  terms  casts  light  on  the  designation  of  the  Samaritan 
as  *  a  stranger '  by  our  Lord  in  St.  Luke  xvii.  18. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  while  on  certain  points  Jewish 
opinion   remained  always  the   same,  the  judgment  passed  on  the 
Samaritans,  and  especially  as  to  intercourse  with  them,  varied,  acoord- 
irig  as  they  showed  more  or  less  active  hostility  towards  the  Jews. 
Thus  the  Son  of  Sirach  would  correctly  express  the  feeling  of  con- 
tempt and  dislike,  when  he  characterised  the   Samaritans  as  Hhe 
•SogM.  1.     foolish  people '  which  his  *  heart  abhorred.'  *    The  same  sentiment 
appears  in  early  Christian  Pseudepigraphic  and  in  Rabbinic  writings. 
In  the  so-called  *  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs'  (which  probably 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century),  '  Sichem  *  jb  the 
L^TiL       ^^*y  ^^  Fools,  derided  by  all  men.^    It  was  only  natural,  that  Jews 
should  be  forbidden  to  respond  by  an  Amen  to  the  benediction  of 
Samaritans,  at   any  rate  till  they  were  sure  it  had  been  correctly 
•B«r.TiiL8   spoken,®  since  they  were  neither  in  practice  nor  in  theory  regarded 
^sheq.  L»     as  co-religiouists.*  *     Yet  they  were  not  treated  as  heathens,  and 
•  jer.  Abhod.  their  land,  their  springs,  baths,  houses,  and  roads  were  declared  dean.* 
p.  44  <«  The  question  was  discussed,  whether  or  not  they  were  to  be  con- 

sidered *  lion-proselytes '  (from  fear  of  the  lions),  or  as  genuine 
jsanh.  Mft;  couverts ; '  and,  again,  whether  or  not  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
Kidd.76  6  heathens.*  This,  and  the  circumstance  that  different  teachers  at 
^Jer.  sheq.  ^j^jg^j^nt  times  gave  directly  opposite  replies  to  these  questions,  proves 
that  there  was  no  settled  principle  on  the  subject,  but  that  opinions 
varied  according  to  the  national  bearing  of  the  Samaritans.  Thus, 
••Jer.  we  are  expressly  told,^  that  at  one  time  both  their  testimony  and 

their  religious  orthodoxy  were  more  credited  than  at  others,  and  they 
are  not  treated  as  Gentiles,  but  placed  on  the  same  level  as  an  ignorant 
Jew.  A  marked  difference  of  opinion  here  prevails.  The  older 
tradition,  as  represented  by  Simon  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  regards  them 
j«*D^em!^  as  in  every  respect  like   Israelites;*  whilst  later  authority  (Kabbi 

11 ;  Jer.  Ber. 

Jct  Keth!^      dently  used  for  *  idolater.'    An  instance  u.  s.  p.  244  ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  JndenUi.  L 

ff  a  of  the  Jewish  use  of  the  term  Cathasan  p.  49,  note  2. 

for  Christian  occurs  in  Ber.  R.  64,  where  >  Pranhel  quotes  as  a  notable  instanoe 

the  Imperial  permission  to  rebuild  the  of  it,  Ber.  viii.  8,  and  refers  in  proof  to  the 

Temple  of    Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  Jerus.  Talmud  on  this  Mishnab.    But,  for 

been   frustrated  by  Cuthaean    intrigue,  reasons  soon  to  be  explained,  I  am  not  pre- 

the  text  here  evidently  referring  by  that  pared  in  this  instance  to  adopt  his  view, 
expression  not    to    Samaritans,    but  to  ^  As  in  the  case  of  heaUiens,  neither 

Onristians,    however    silly   the    charge  Temple-tribute,  nor  any  other  than  free- 

against  them,    See   Joel^  Blicke  in  d.  will  and  YoUye  offerings  were  ieoet?ed 

Bellg.  Qeabh.  p.  17.    Ooii^.  also  H^ankei  from  them. 


•THE  JEWS  HAVE  NO  DEALINOS  WITH  THE  SAMAMTANa* 

Jehuda  the  Holy)  would  have  them  oonsidered  and  treated  as  heathens. 
Again,  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Babylon  Talmnd,*  that  the  Samari- 
tans observed  the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  while  one  authority  adds,  that  ."T 
in  that  which  they  observed  they  were  more  strict  than  the  Jews 
themselves.^    Of  this,  indeed,  there  is  evidence  as  regards  several  kcon 
ordinances.     On  the  other  hand,  later  authorities  again  reproach  them  ^^^ 
with  falsification  of  the  Pentateuch,  charge  them  with  worshipping  a 
dove,®  and  even  when,  on  further  inquiry,  they  absolve  them  from  tibis  •ohtfi 
accusation,  ascribe  their  excessive  veneration  for  Mount  Gterizim  to 
the  circumstance  that  they  worshipped  the  idols  which  Jacob  had 
buried  under  the  oak  at  Bhechem.    To  the  same  hatred,  caused  by 
national  persecution,  we  must  impute  such  expressions  as  ^  that  he,  'snii. 
who  hospitably  receives  a  foffdgneTi  has  himself  to  blame  if  his 
children  have  to  go  into  captivity. 

The  expression,  'the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Sama* 
ritans,' *  finds  its  exact  counterpart ^ in  this :  '  May  I  never  set  eyes  •st  joha 
on  a  Samaritan ;'  or  else,  '  May  I  never  be  thrown  into  company  with  #  iefUi.c 
him  ! '    A  Babbi  in  Csesarea  explains,  as  the  cause  of  these  changes 
of  opinion,  that  formerly  the  Samaritans  had  been  observant  of  the 
Law,  which  they  no  longer  were;  a  statement  repeated  in  another 
form  to  the  effect,  that  their  observance  of  it  lasted  as  long  as  they 
were  in  their  own  cities.^    Matters  proceeded  so  far,  that  they  were  « Jer.Abhi 
entirely  excluded  fix)m  fellowship.^    The  extreme  limit  of  this  direc-  kchLi.«i 
tion/  if,  indeed,  the  statement  applies  to  the  Samaritans,^  is  marked  *  shabhjtti 
by  the  declaration,  that  to  partake  of  their  bread  was  like  eating 
swine's  flesh.      This  is  further  improved    upon  in    a  later  Bab- 
binic  work,^  which  gives  a  detailed  story  of  how  the  Samaritans  kYaikutii 
had  conspired  against  Ezra  and  Nehemisdi,  and  the  ban  been  laid  ^ 
upon  them,  so  that  now  not  only  was  all  intercourse  with  them 
forbidden,  but  their  bread  declared  like  swine's  flesh ;  proselytes 
were  not  to  be  received  from  them ;  nor  would  they  have  part 
in  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead.^     But  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between    all  this  extravagance   and  the  opinions  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  Jesus.     Even  in  the  Rabbinic  tractate  on  the  Sama- 
ritans °^  it  is  admitted,  that  in  most  of  their  usages  they  resembled  -iiiMM- 
Israelites,  and  many  rights  and  privileges  are  conceded  to  them,  from  Kuthim.  i 
which  a  heathen  would  have  been  excluded.     They  are  to  be  '  ere-  septem   ' 

Librlparv 

*  The  expression  literally  applies  to  bitants  ri  Palestine,  far  from  enjoying  pp.  si-M 
idolaters.  the  blessings  of  that  period,  would  be 

•  In  Jer.  Kil.  ix.  4,  p.  32  o  (middle)  tlie  made  intosections  (or,  made  like  doth  [?]), 
question  of  the  Resurrection  is  discussed,  and  then  burnt  up. 

when  it  is  said  that  the  Samaritan  inha- 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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BOOK  dited '  on  many  points ;  their  meat  is  declared  dean,  if  an  Israelite 
in  had  witnessed  its  killing,  or  a  Samaritan  ate  of  it;^  their  bread' 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  even  their  wine,  are  allowed  ;  and  the 
final  prospect  is  held  out  of  their  reception  into  the  Synagogue,  when 
they  shall  have  given  up  their  £uth  in  Mount  Gerizim,  and  acknow- 
ledged Jerusalem  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  Jewish 
toleration  went  even  further.    At  the  time  of  Christ  all  their  food  was 

jv.Abhod.  declared  lawful.*    There  could,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  as  regarded 
the  purchase  of  victuals  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  most  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Samaritans  were  derived  &om  Jewish  sources.  As  might  be 
expected,    their  tendency   was   Sadducean  rather  than   Pharisaic* 

ndd^ttV'  ^o^orth^l®^)  Samaritan  'sages'  are  referred  to.®  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  any  decided  opinion  about  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
sect,  partly  from  the  comparative  lateness  of  their  literature,  and 
partly  because  the  Babbinist  chf.rges  against  them  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely trusted.  It  seems  at  least  doubtful,  whether  they  really  denied 
the  Resurrection,  as  asserted  by  the  Rabbis,^  from  whom  the  Fathers 
have  copied  the  charge.'  Certainly,  they  hold  that  doctrine  at  pre- 
sent. They  strongly  believed  in  the  Unity  of  God ;  they  held  the 
doctrine  of  Angels  and  devils ;  ^  they  received  the  Pentateuch  as  of 
sole  Divine  authority ; '  they  regarded  Mount  Gerizim  as  the  place 
chosen  of  Gt)d,  maintaining  that  it  alone  had  not  been  covered  by 
the  Flood,  as  the  Jews  asserted  of  Mount  Moriah;  they  were 
most  strict  and  zealous  in  what  of  Biblical  or  traditional  Law  they 


SiphrtoQ 
famb.  XT. 
1;  Bub. 
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discussed,  how  long  after  the  Passover  it 
is  not  lawful  to  use  bread  baked  by 
Samaritans,  showing  that  ordinarily  it 
was  lawfuL 

'  The  doctrinal  views,  the  festive  ob- 
servances, and  the  literature  of  the 
Samaritans  of  a  later  period,  cannot  be 
discussed  in  this  place.  For  further  in- 
formation we  refer  to  the  following: — 
The  Articles  in  8mith*s  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  in  Wind's  Bibl.  Real- Worterb.,  and 
especially  in  Hertog^t  Real-Encykl.  (by 
Petmnann)\  to  Juynholl^  Comment,  in 
Hist.  Qentis  Samarit. ;  Josty  Gtesch.  des 
Judenth. ;  Henfeld^  Gesch.  des  judisch. 
Volkes,  pasHm;  Prankel^  Einfluss  der 
Pal&st.  Ezeg.  pp.  237-254 ;  NvU,  Sketch 
of  Samaritan  History,  &c. 

*  Epiphamv*^  Haeres.  ix.,  xiv. ;  Leonttui^ 
De  Bectis  viii. ;  Gregory  the  Great, 
Moral.  1.  zv.  Orimm  (Die  oamariter  &g., 
pp.  91  dec.),  not  only  strongly  defends 


the  position  of  the  Fathers,  but  holds  that 
the  Samaritans  did  not  even  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  maintained 
that  the  world  was  etemaL  The  '  Sa- 
maritan Chronicle '  datet  !rom  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  Orimm  mMnffti^ff 
that  it  embodies  the  earlier  views  of  that 
people  (u.  s.  p.  107). 

*  This  seems  inconsistent  with  their 
disbelief  of  the  Resurrection,  and  also 
casts  doubt  on  the  patristic  testimony 
about  them,  since  Zeantiui  wisely  accuses 
them  of  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Angels. 
Ejnphaniuiy  on  the  other  hand,  attributes 
to  them  belief  in  Angels.  Relamd  main- 
tains, that  they  regarded  the  Angels  as 
merely  *  powers*— a  sort  of  impersonal 
abstractions;  Ghrimm  thinks  there  were 
two  sects  of  Samaritans — one  believing, 
the  other  disbelieving,  in  Angels. 

*  For  their  horrible  distortion  of  later 
Jewish  Biblical  history,  se^  (Mmm  (u.  s.]^ 
p.  107, 


CrndBl!  AND  T&E  SAMAfilTAiiS.  ^ 

received ;  and  lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  they  looked  for  the     CHAP, 
coming  of  a  Messiah,  in  Whom  the  promise  would  be  fulfilled,  that       VII 
the  Lord  Grod  would  raise  up  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  them,  like  '      *      ' 
unto  Moses,  in  Whom  his  words  were  to  be,  and  unto  Whom  they 
should  hearken.*  ^     Thus,  while,  in  some  respects,  access  to  them  T/^^'^^ 
would  be  more  difficult  than  to  His  own  countrymen,  yet  in  others 
Jesus  would  find  there  a  soil  better  prepared  for  the  Divine  Seed,  or, 
at  least,  less  encumbered  by  the  thistles  and  tares  of  traditionalism 
and  Pharisaic  bigotry. 

'  They   expected   that   this   Measiah  that  the  idea  of  a  MeBsiah  the  Son  of 

would  finaUy  oonvert  all  nations  to  Sama-  Joeeph,  which  holds  so  large  a  place  in 

ritanism  (Orimmt  p.  99).    Bat  there  is  later  Babbinic  theology,  was  of  Sunaritan 

no  historic  ground  for  the  view  of  Mr.  origin. 
I/uit  (Sketch  of  Samar.  Hist.  pp.  40, 69) 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


JESUS  AT  THE  WELL  OF  STCHAB. 


(St.  John  iv.  1-42.) 


BOOK 

m 


Tbsrb  is  nol  a  district  in  ^  the  Land  of  Promise '  which  presents  a 
scene  more  fidr  or  rich  than  the  plain  of  Samaria  (the  modem  £1 
Mttkhna),  As  we  stand  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  on  the  way 
fipom  Shiloh,  the  eye  travels  over  the  wide  sweep,  extending  more 
than  seven  miles  northward,  till  it  rests  on  the  twin  heights  of 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Shechem.  Following 
the  straight  olive-shaded  road  from  the  south,  to  where  a  spur  of 
Gterizim,  jutting  south-east,  forms  the  Vale  of  Shechem,  we  stand 
by  that  *  Well  of  Jacob '  to  which  so  many  sacred  memories  attach. 
Here,  in  *  the  parcel  of  ground '  afterwards  given  to  Joseph,*  which 
Jacob  had  bought  from  the  people  of  the  land,  the  patriarch  had,  at 
great  labour  and  cost,  sunk  a  well  through  the  limestone  rock. 
At  present  it  is  partially  filled  with  rubbish  and  stones,  but  originally 
it  must  have  gone  down  about  150  feet.^  As  the  whole  district 
abounds  in  springs,  the  object  of  the  patriarch  must  have  been  to 
avoid  occasion  of  strife  with  the  Amorite  herdsmen  around.  That 
well  marks  the  boundary  of  the  Great  Plain,  or  rather  its  extensions 
bear  other  names.  To  the  left  (westwards),  between  Gerizira  (on  the 
south)  and  Ebal  (on  the  north),  winds  the  valley  of  olive-clad  Shechem, 
the  modem  Nablus,  though  that  town  is  not  in  view  from  the  Well 
of  Sychar.     Still  higher  up  the   same  valley,  the  mud  hovels  of 


*  The  reference  here  is  to  Gen.  xlviii, 
22.  Wiintche,  indeed,  objects  that  this 
application  of  the  passage  is  inaccurate, 
and  contrary  to  universal  Rabbinic  tra- 
dition. But  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
it  is  not  the  Gk^pel,  but  rather  Dr. 
Wiintchc,  who  is  inaccurate.  If  the 
reader  will  refer  to  Geiger't  Urschr.  p.  80, 
he  will  find  proof  that  the  Evangelist's 
rendering  of  Gen.  xlviii.  22  wa4  in  ac- 
eor&ance  with  ancient  Rabbinic  tradition, 
which  was  only  afterwards  altered  for 
anti-Samaritan  purposes.     On  the  other 


hand,  this  may  be  regarded  as  another 
undesigned  proof  of  the  Johannine  author- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

*  The  present  depth  of  the  well  is  about 
seventy-five  feet.  Most  travellers  have 
given  more  or  less  pictorial  accounts  of 
Jacob's  Well.  We  refer  here  especially 
to  Mr.  King's  Report  (Quarterly  Stat,  of 
the  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Ap.  1879),  although 
it  contains  the  strange  mistake  tluit 
Jesus  had  that  day  come  from  Jerusalem, 
and  reached  Jacob's  Well  by  midday. 


AT  *THE  WELL  OF  JACX)B.'  4(M 

Sehastiyeh  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Samaria,  the  magnificent  Sebaste     CHAP 
of  Herod.     North  of  the  entrance  to  the  Vale  of  Shechem-  rises       vm 
Mount  Ebal,  which  also  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  western  wall  of  the   "      * 
northern  extension  of  the  Plain  of  Samaria.     Here  it  bears  the  name 
of  El  'Aska/Ty  from  Askar,  the  ancient  Sychar,  which  nestles  at  the 
foot  of  Ebal,   at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Shechem. 
Similarly,  the  eastern  extension  of  the  plain  bears  the  name  of  the 
Valley  of  Shalem,  from  the  hamlet  of  that  name,  which  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  before  which  Jacob  pitched  his 
tent  on  his  return  to  Canaan.*  •oen.mm 

18L  19 

At  *  the  Well  of  Jacob,'  which,  for  our  present  purpose,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  scene,  several  ancient  Roman  roads  meet 
and  part.  That  southward,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  leads  close  by  Shiloh  to  Jerusalem ;  that  westward  traverses  the 
vale  of  Shechem ;  that  northward  brings  us  to  the  ancient  Sychar, 
only  about  half  a  mile  from  *  the  Well.'  Eastward  there  are  two  ancient 
Roman  roads :  one  winds  south-east,  till  it  merges  in  the  main  road ; 
the  other  strikes  first  due  east,  and  then  descends  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  through  Wady  Fardhj  which  debouches  into  the  Jordan.  We 
can  trace  it  as  it  crossei^  the  waters  of  that  Wftdy,  and  we  infer,  that 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  must  have  been  the  scene  where  Jesus 
had  taught,  and  His  disciples  baptized.  It  is  still  in  Judeda,  and  yet 
suflSciently  removed  from  Jerusalem ;  and  the  W&dy  is  so  fiill  of  springs 
that  one  spot  near  it  actually  bears  the  name  of  'AinUny  '  springs,' 
like  the  ancient  JErum,  But,  from  the  spot  which  we  have  indicated, 
it  is  about  twenty  miles,  across  a  somewhat  difficult  country,  to  JacoVs 
Well.  It  would  be  a  long  and  toilsome  day's  journey  thither  on  a 
summer  day,  and  we  can  understand  how,  at  its  end,  Jesus  would 
rest  weary  on  the  low  parapet  which  enclosed  the  Well,  while  His 
disciples  went  to  buy  the  necessary  provisions  in  the  neighbouring 
Sychar. 

And  it  was,  as  we  judge,  the  ^ening  of  a  day  in  early  summer,*     ^C^ 
when  Jesus,   accompanied  by  the  small   band  which  formed  His 
disciples,*  emerged  into  the  rich  Plain  of  Samaria.     Far  as  the  eye 
could   sweep,   'the  fields'   were   *  already  white   unto  the  harvest.' 

*  For  *  the  location  of  Sychar/  and  the  and  the  general  designation  of  the  dis- 

vindication  of  the  view  that  the  event  clples   withoat  naming   them,   CtufoH 

took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  conclndes  that  only  John,  and  peroaps 

harvest,  or  about  the  mid(fie  of  May,  see  Nathanael,  but  none  of  the  other  apostles, 

Appendix  XV.    The  question  is  of  con-  had  acooinpanied  Jesus  ob  this  joomej 

Bid^ble  importance.  (ChronoL  Geogr.  BitiL  p.  104). 

'  From  Uie  silence  of  the  Synoptists, 
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K  They  had  reached  '  the  Well  of  Jacob/  There  Jesus  waited,  while 
m  the  others  went  to  Sychar  on  their  work  of  minis^.  Probably  John 
'  '  '  remained  with  the  Master.  They  would  scarcely  have  left  Him  alone, 
7  Su  |)  ^'^  especially  in  that  place;  and  the  whole  narrative  reads  like  that  of 
one  who  had  been  present  at  what  passed.^  More  than  any  other, 
perhaps,  in  the  Foorth  Gospel,  it  bears  the  mark,  not  only  of  Jndsean, 
bat  of  contemporary  authorship.  It  seems  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  modem  theory  of  its  Ephesian  origin  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  The  location  of  the  scene,  not  in  Sebaste  or  Shechem,  but 
at  Sychar,*  which  in  the  fourth  century  at  least  had  so  entirely  ceased 
to  be  Samaritan,  that  it  had  become  the  home  of  some  celebrated 
Babbis ; '  the  intimate  knowledge  of  Samaritan  and  Jewish  relations, 
which  at  the  time  of  Christ  allowed  the  purchase  of  food,  but  would 
certainly  not  have  conceded  it  two  centuries  later ;  even  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  statement  as  '  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews,'  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  supposed  scope  of  an  Ephesian  Gk)6pel — these 
are  only  some  of  the  facts  which  will  occur  to  the  student  of  that 
period,  as  bearing  unsolicited  testimony  to  the  date  and  nationality 
of  the  writer. 

Indeed,  there  is  such  minuteness  of  detaU  about  the  narrative 
and  with  it  such  charm  of  simplicity,  affectionateness,  reverence,  and 
depth  of  spiritual  insight,  as  to  carry  not  only  the  conviction  of  its 
truthfulness,  but  almost  instinctively  to  suggest  to  us  ^the  beloved 
disciple  *  as  its  witness.  Already  he  had  taken  the  place  nearest  to 
Jesus,  and  saw  and  spake  as  none  other  of  the  disciples.  Jesus 
weary,  and  resting  while  the  disciples  go  to  buy  food,  is  not  an 
Ephesian,  but  a  truly  Evangelic  presentation  of  the  Christ  in  His 
human  weakness  and  want. 

All  around  would  awaken  in  the  Divinely-attuned  soul  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer  the  thoughts  which  so  soon  afterwards  found  appropriate 
words  and  deeds.  He  is  sitting  by  Jacob's  Well — the  very  weU 
which  the  ancestor  of  Israel  had  digged,  and  left  as  a  memorial  of  his 
first  and  symbolic  possession  of  the  land.  Yet  this  was  also  the  scene 
of  Israel's  first  rebellion  against  God's  order,  against  the  Davidic  line 
and  the  Temple.  And  now  Christ  is  here,  among  those  who  are  not 
of  Israel,  and  who  persecute  it.     Surely  this,  of  all  others,  would  be 

>  Catpari  (a.  s.  p.    108)  thinks  that  mentioned  by  the  Babbis,  argues  that 

John  only  related  that  of  which  he  him-  the  use  of  the  name  Sychar  for  Shechem 

self  ¥ras  an  eyewitness,  except,  perhiqps,  affords  evidence  that  the  Fourth  Qospot 

in  ch.  xviii.  33,  &c.  is  of  Qentile-Chr^tian  oriffin, 

*  ItisveiycharacteristiowheHiSailtffUsZ^  •  3^  Appendix  SY« 
i^  i§[Qor^Oe  of  the  fact  tlutt  Bycl^  ^ 
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tike  place  where  the  Son  of  David,  cast  out  of  Jerusalem  and  the     CHAP. 
Temple,  wonld  think  of  the  breach,  and  of  what  alone  could  heal  it.       vm 
He  is  hungiy,  and  those  fields  are  white  to  the  harvest ;  yet  far  more         '   ~^ 
hungering  for  that  spiritual  harvest  which  is  the  food  of  His  soul. 
Over  against  Him,  sheer  up  800  feet,  rises  Mount  Gerizim,  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Samaritan  rival  Temple  on  it ;  just  as  far  behind  Him, 
already  overhung  by  the  dark  cloud  of  judgment,  are  that  Temple  and 
City  which  knew  not  the  day  Of  their  visitation.     The  one  inquiring 
woman,  and  she  a  Samaritan,  and  the  few  only  partially  comprehend- 
ing and  much  misunderstanding  disciples ;  their  inward  thinking  that 
for  the  spiritual  harvest  it  was  but  seed-time,  and  the  reaping  yet 
^  four  months  distant,'  while  in  reality,  as  even  their  eyes  might  see  if 
they  but  lifted  them,  the  fields  were  white  unto  the  harvest :  all  this, 
and  much  more,  forms  a  unique  background  to  the  picture  of  this 
narrative. 

To  take  another  view  of  the  varying  lights  on  that  picture :  Jesus 
weary  and  thirsty  by  Jacob's  Well,  and  the  water  of  life  which  was  to 
spring  from,  and  by  that  Well,  with  its  unfailing  supply  and  its  un- 
ending refreshment !  The  spiritual  in  aU  this  bears  deepest  symbolic 
analogy  to  the  outward — ^yet  with  such  contrasts  also,  as  the  woman 
giving  to  Christ  the  one.  He  to  her  the  other ;  she  unconsciously  be- 
ginning to  learn.  He  uigatendingly  (for  He  had  not  even  entered  7 
Sychar)  beginning  to  teach,  and  that,  what  He  could  not  yet  teach  in 
Juda^  scarcely  even  to  His  own  disciples ;  then  the  complete  change 
in  the  woman,  and  the  misapprehension  *  and  non-reception  ^  of  the  •st  Jote 
disciples — and  over  it  all  the  weary  form  of  the  Man  Jesus,  opening 
as  the  Divine  Christ  the  well  of  everlasting  life,  the  Gk)d-Man  satUtfisd 
with  the  meat  of  doing  the  Will,  and  finishing  the  Work,  of  Him 
that  sent  Wrn :  such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
scene. 

And  still  others  rise,  as  we  think  of  the  connection  in  the  narra- 
tive of  St.  John  of  this  with  what  preceded  and  with  what  follows. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  that  Gospel  were  constructed  in  cycles,  each 
beginning,  or  at  least  connected,  with  Jerusalem,  and  leading  up  to  a 
grand  climax.  Thus,  the  first  cycle  ^  might  be  called  that  of  pwrifi-  »»iL  it-hi 
eaiicm :  first,  that  of  the  Temple ;  then,  inward  purification  by  the 
Baptism  from  above ;  next,  the  symbolic  Baptism  of  water ;  lastly,  the 
real  water  of  life  given  by  Jesus ;  and  the  climax — Jesus  the  Restorer 
of  life  to  them  that  believe.  Similarly,  the  second  cyde,^  beginning  •  t,rfLt 
with  the  idea  of  water  in  its  symbolic  application  to  real  worship  and 
life  from  Jesus,  would  carry  us  a  stage  further;  and  so  onward  through* 
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out  the  Gk)8pel.  Along  with  this  we  may  note,  as  another  pecoliarity 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  it  seems  arranged  according  to  this  definite 
plan  of  grouping  together  in  each  instance  the  work  of  Christ,  as 
followed  by  the  illustrative  word  of  Christ.  Thus  the  fourth  would, 
both  externally  and  internally,  be  the  pre-eminently  Jud/Bcm  Grospel, 
characterised  by  cyclical  order ^  illustrative  coTyunction  of  work  and 
word,  and  progressively  leading  up  to  the  grand  climax  of  Christ's 
last  discourses,  and  finally  of  His  Death  and  Resurrection,  with  the 
teaching  that  flows  from  the  one  and  the  other. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,^  when  the  travel-stained 
pilgrims  reached  that '  parcel  of  ground '  which,  according  to  ancient 
Jewish  tradition,  Jacob  had  given  to  his  son  Joseph.'  Here  (as 
already  stated)  by  the  *  Well  of  Jacob '  where  the  three  roads — south, 
to  Shechem,  and  to  Sychar  (Askar) — meet  and  part,  Jesus  sat  down, 
while  the  disciples  (probably  with  the  exception  of  John)  went  on  to 
the  closely  adjoining  little  town  of  Sychar  to  buy  food.  Even  this 
latter  circumstance  marks  that  it  was  evening,  since  noon  was  not  the 
time  either  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  nor  for  their  purchase  by  travellers. 
Once  more  it  is  when  the  true  Humanity  of  Jesus  is  set  before  us,  in 
the  weakness  of  His  hunger  and  weariness,*  that  the  glory  of  His 
Divine  Personality  suddenly  shines  through  it.  This  time  it  was  a 
poor,  ignorant  Samaritan  wonian,^  who  came,  not  for  any  religious 
purpoee^— 'indeed,  to  whom  religious  thought,  except  within  her  own 
vwy  nanvw  circle,  was  almost  unintelligible — who  became  the  occasion 
of  it.  She  had  come — like  so  many  of  U3«  who  find  the  pearl  in  the 
field  which  we  occupy  in  the  business  of  everyday-life— on  humble, 
onliuary  duty  and  work.  Men  call  it  rommon  :  but  there  is  nothing 
common  and  unclean  that  G\>1  has  sanctified  by  making  use  of  it,  or 
which  His  lYeseuce  and  toachitig  may  transform  into  a  vision  from 
hi>avcn. 


•  W*  h»w  lUrMiily  ^a:pi>Mk(sl  ooT  belief. 
ih*:  m  th«  FVMuth  Oo»)^l  time  i$  itv3r«^aK\) 
tt«M  A«.voc\)in^  to  ilw  .Vwish  lYJvvV,  bist 
iMxy>«\^iT^  n>  th#  Kf^Ruai  oivil  *Uv.  fr^Yrr. 

c«j«a^^  A»»i  psvvvf  oil  tV.i*^  w;;h  rM\v  of 

wiWtf  tw^  AwtQCTD^  t>>*  <v"«t«irr.     .¥mr 

t>!icT  m'.vtV.  Ts-4  >.*^T  >^Cf-r  v;Tr»f  f»-c 
llk^  AftsrfN^nfsri*  wv\Y\^^  l*Kt  :>w-T 
^*«).\  MhS.;^  :^.?Ki  *  Vi»».v  ;r.  the  «7*'%:,t!,'fi5 

Wililp  «!>  M  tW  ^^MfittriiwraS'  v^^v^^M  «»> 


to  Jora$  *to   tdUTT*  with  them  (t.  40), 
anc  in  £»vou-  of  Ooi  view.    Indeed,  St. 
«lohn  xix.   II  TezxM?^  it  imposable   to 
••lV.^  :he  Jewish  c:(.ide  of  re^oniqg. 
^  $<*  a  pne^iocj  »««  an  p.  404. 

•  t^t»d^  nrf:t>  &j^  whiit^  in  view  of 
ty^jk  Srvver^rs  of  ib^  g:^.vog<d  Pooetigm 
whio^>..  *^vord:r.i:  lo  ii>e  T'ulnngen  scbooU 
i$  oof  of  ibc  chjij:fe<'^<nf33es  of  the  Footh 

*  1^  v-hict^.  wifr  a?^  to  uDdentand  a 
w.iffr.jir.  f-o«r-  iJw  .vmrnT^^iiC^  the  town  of 
Sjor^ruk  Ji  SMajcitUkcanL  Ibe  SDi^poftaoa, 
thfc:  sSf  rKcct«5  TO  «lacioib»WeU  anno- 
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There  was  another  well  (the  *Axn  'Aahar)^  on  the  east  side  of  the 
little  town,  and  much  nearer  to  Sychar  than  ^  Jacob's  Well ; '  and 
to  it  probably  the  women  of  Sychar  generally  resorted.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  those  days  such  work  no  longer  de- 
volved, as  in  early  times,  on  the  matrons  and  maidens  of  fair  degree, 
but  on  women  in  much  humbler  station.  This  Samaritaness  may  have 
chosen  '  Jacob's  Well,'  perhaps,  because  she  had  been  at  work  in  the 
fields  dose  by  ;  or  else,  because  her  abode  was  nearer  in  that  direction — 
for  the  ancient  Sychar  may  have  extended  southward ;  perhaps,  because, 
if  her  character  was  what  seems  implied  in  verse  18,  the  concourse 
of  the  more  common  women  at  the  village-well  of  an  evening  might 
scarcely  be  a  pleasant  place  of  resort  to  one  with  her  history.  In  any 
case,  we  may  here  mark  those  Providential  leadings  in  our  everyday 
life,  to  which  we  are  so  often  almost  as  much  spiritually  indebted,  as 
to  grace  itself;  which,  indeed,  form  part  of  the  dispensation  of  grace. 
Perhaps  we  should  also  note  how,  all  unconsciously  to  her  (as  so  often 
to  us),  poverty  and  sin  sometimes  bring  to  the  well  by  which  Jesus 
sits  weary,  when  on  His  return  from  self-righteous  Judeea. 

But  these  are  only  symbols  ;  the  barest  facts  of  the  narrative  are 
themselves  sufficiently  full  of  spiritual  interest.  Both  to  Jesus  and 
to  the  woman,  the  meeting  was  unsought.  Providential  in  the  truest 
sense — Gk)d-brought.  Reverently,  so  far  as  the  Christ  is  concerned) 
we  add,  that  both  acted  truly — according  to  what  was  in  them.  The 
request :  *  Give  Me  to  drink,'  was  natural  on  the  part  of  the  thirsty 
traveller,  when  the  woman  had  come  to  draw  water,  and  they  who 
usually  ministered  to  Him  were  away.*  Even  if  He  had  not  spoken, 
the  Samaritaness  would  have  recognised  the  Jew  by  His  appearance  ^ 
and  dress,  if,  as  seems  likely.  He  wore  the  fringes  on  the  border  of 
His  garment.*  His  speech  would,  by  its  pronunciation,  place  His 
nationality  beyond  doubt.*  Any  kindly  address,  conveying  a  request 
not  absolutely  necessary,  would  naturally  surprise  the  woman ;  for,  as 


OHAP. 
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*  According  to  the  testimony  of  travel- 
lers, the  Samaritans,  with  the  exception 
of  the  High-Priestly  family,  have  not  the 
common,  well-known  type  of  Jewish  face 
and  feature. 

■  The  •  fringes  *  on  the  Tallith  of  the 
Samaritans  are  blae,  while  those  worn  by 
the  Jews,  whether  on  the  Arba  Kanphath 
or  the  Tallith,  are  white.  The  Samaritans 
do  not  seem  to  have  worn  phylacteries 
(Menach.  42  h).  Bnt  neither  did  many 
of  the  Jews  of  old— nor,  I  feel  persuaded, 
our  Lord  (comp.  Jotty  Gesch.  <1.  Judcnth. 
▼oL  L  p.  60). 


•  There  were,  undoubtedly,  marked 
differences  of  pronunciation  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  Without 
entering  into  details,  it  may  be  said,  that 
they  chiefly  concern  the  vowel-sounds; 
and  among  consonants  the  gtitturah 
(which  are  generally  not  pronounced! 
the  aspirates,  and  the  letter  g>,  which  is 
not,  as  in  Hebrew,  either  fef  (pro- 
nounced *),  or  t5^  (pronounced  sh\  but  is 
always  pronounced  ns  *sh.*  In  connection 
with  this  we  may  notice  one  of  those 
instances,  how  a  stmngc  mistake  comes 
•  by  tradition '  to  bo  commonly  received.  It 
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the  Evangelist  explanatively  adds :  ^  Jews  have  no  dealings  iriA 
Samaritans/  '  or  rather,  as  the  expression  implies,  no  needless,  frioidlyi 
nor  familiar  intercourse  with  them — a  statement  tme  at  all  times. 
Besides,  we  must  remember  that  this  was  an  ignorant  Samaritaness 
of  the  lower  order.  In  the  mind  of  such  an  one,  two  points  would 
mainly  stand  out :  that  the  Jews  in  their  wicked  pride  would  have  no 
intercourse  with  them  ;  and  that  Gerizim,  not  Jerusalem,  as  the  Jews 
falsely  asserted,  was  the  place  of  rightful  worship.  It  was,  therefisiiSi 
genuine  surprise  which  expressed  itself  in  the  question :  *  How  is  it, 
Thou,  being  a  Jew,  of  me  askest  to  drink  ? '  It  was  the  first  lesson 
she  learned,  even  before  He  taught  her.  Here  was  a  Jew,  not  like 
ordinary  Jews,  not  like  what  she  had  hitherto  thought  them :  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  diflFerence  ? 

Before  we  mark  how  the  answer  of  Jesus  met  this  very  question, 
and  so  as  to  direct  it  to  spiritual  profit,  another  and  more  general  re- 
fiection  presses  on  our  minds.  Although  Jesus  may  not  have  come 
to  Sychar  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  that  which  ensued,  yet,  given 
the  meeting  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  what  followed  seems  almost 
matter  of  necessity.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  Christ,  such  as  the 
Gospels  describe  Him,  could  not  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
spiritual  ignorance  and  want,  any  more  than  with  physical  distress, 
without  ofiering  it  relief.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  necessity,  alike  of 
His  Mission  and  of  His  Nature  (as  the  God-Man).  In  the  language 
of  another  Gospel,  *  power  went  out  from  Him  ; '  and  this,  whether 
consciously  sought,  or  unconsciously  felt  after  in  the  stretching  forth 
of  the  hands  of  the  sightless  or  in  the  upward  look  of  the  speechless. 
The  Incarnate  Son  of  God  could  not  but  bring  health  and  life  amidst 
disease  and  death ;  the  Saviour  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost. 

And  so  it  was,  that  the  ^  How  is  it  ? '  of  the  Samaritan  woman 
so  soon,  and  so  fully,  found  its  answer.  *  How  is  it  ? '  In  this,  that 
He,  Who  had  spoken  to  her,  was  not  like  what  she  thought  and  knew 


has  been  asserted  that,  if  Jesus  bad  said 
to  the  woman :  Ibni  li  li$ktoth  (*Give  me 
to  drink '),  a  Samaritan  would  have  pro- 
nounced it  lUtifth,  since  the  Samaritans 
pronounced  the  sh  as  t.  But  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  fact.  The  Samaritans  pro- 
nounced the  *  (*  rin ')  as  th  ('  tihin  ') — 
and  liot  the  shaa  s.  The  mistake  arose 
from  confounding  the  old  Ephraimite 
(Judg.  xii.  5,6)  with  the  Samaritan  mode 
of  pronouncing.     The  suggeetion  Mems 


first  to  have  been  made— thoo^  mry 
doubtfully— hy  Stier  (Beden  Jeso,  iv.  p. 
134).  Stier,  however,  at  least  rendered  the 
words  of  Jesus :  Teni  li  U4ktatk,  G^det 
(ad  loc.)  accepts  Stier *8  suggestions,  bat 
renders  the  words:  Teni  li  lishoAolh. 
Later  writers  have  repeated  this,  only 
altering  lishchaek  into  lishAoth. 

'  The  article  is  wanting  in  tha  cri* 
gina). 


i 
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of  the  Jews.  He  was  what  Israel  was  intended  to  have  become  to  CHAP, 
mankind ;  what  it  was  the  final  object  of  Israel  to  have  been.  In  vm  ^ 
Him  was  Gk)d's  gift  to  mankind.  Had  she  but  known  it,  the  present  ^'  ^ 
relation  between  them  would  have  been  reversed ;  the  Well  of  Jacob 
wonld  have  been  a  symbol,  yet  but  a  symbol,  of  the  living  water, 
which  she  would  have  asked  and  He  given.  As  always,  the  seen  is 
to  Christ  the  emblem  of  the  unseen  and  spiritual ;  Nature,  that  in 
and  through  which,  in  manifold  and  divers  colouring.  He  ever  sees 
the  supernatural,  even  as  the  light  lies  in  varying  hues  on  the  moun- 
tain, or  glows  in  changeful  colouring  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  A 
view  this  of  all  things  existent,  which  Hellenism,  even  in  its  sublimest 
poetic  conception  of  creation  as  the  impress  of  heavenly  archetypes, 
has  only  materialised  and  reversed.  But  to  Jesus  it  all  pointed  up- 
ward, because  the  God  of  Nature  was  the  God  of  Grace,  the  One 
Living  and  True  God  in  Whom  all  matter  and  spirit  lives,  Whose 
world  is  one  in  design,  workmanship,  and  purpose.  And  so  nature 
was  but  the  echo  of  God's  heard  Voice,  which  ever,  to  all  and  in  all, 
s^)eaks  the  same,  if  there  be  but  listening  ears.  And  so  He  would 
have  it  speak  to  men  in  parables,  that,  to  them  who  see,  it  might  be 
the  Jacob's  ladder  leading  firom  earth  to  heaven,  while  they,  whose 
sight  and  hearing  are  bound  in  the  sleep  of  heart-hardening,  would 
see  but  not  perceive,  and  hear  but  not  understand. 

It  was  with  the  ignorant  woman  of  Sychar,  as  it  had  been  with 
the  learned  ^  Master  in  Israel.'  As  Nicodemus  had  seen,  and  yet  not 
seen,  so  this  Samaritaness.  In  the  birth  of  which  Jesus  spoke,  he  had 
failed  to  apprehend  the  *  from  above '  and  *  of  the  Spirit ; '  she  now  the 
thought  suggested  by  the  contrast  between  the  cistern  in  the  lime- 
rock  and  thfe  well  of  living  water.  The  '  How  can  these  things  be  ? ' 
of  Nicodemus  finds  its  parallel  in  the  bewilderment  of  the  woman. 
Jesus  had  nothing  wherewith  to  draw  from  the  deep  well.  Whence, 
4hen,  the  *  living  water '  ?  To  outward  appearance  there  was  a  physi- 
cal impossibility.  This  was  one  aspect  of  it.  And  yet,  as  Nicodemus' 
question  not  only  similarly  pointed  to  a  physical  impossibility,  but 
also  indicated  dim  searching  after  higher  meaning  and  spiritual 
reality,  so  that  of  the  woman  :  ^  No !  art  Thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob  ? '  who,  at  such  labour,  had  dug  this  well,  finding  no  other 
means  than  this  of  supplying  his  own  wants  and  those  of  his  descend- 
ants. Nor  did  the  answer  of  Jesus  now  difier  in  spirit  from  that 
which  He  had  given  to  the  Rabbi  of  Jerusalem,  though  it  lacked  the 
rebuke,  desigfue4  to  phow  bow  thoroughly  tfee  religious  system^  gf 
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BOOK     which  NicodemuB  was  a  teacher,  ftdled  in  its  highest  object.     But  tD 
m       this  woman  His  answer  must  be  much  simpler  and  plainer  than  to  the 
'      •         Rabbi.     And  yet,  if  it  be  Divine  teaching,  it  cannot  be  quite  pkiB, 
but  most  contain  that  which  will  point  upward,  Mid  lead  to  ftuthflr 
inquiry.    And  so  the  Divine  Teacher  explained,  not  only  the  diflbN 
ence  between  ordinary  water  and  that  of  which  He  had  spoktti,  bat 
in  a  manner  to  bring  her  to  the  threshold  of  still  higher  tmtli.    It 
was  not  water  like  that  of  Jacob's  Well  which  He  would  give,  bat 
*  living  water.'     In  thf  Old  Testament  a  perennial  spring  had,  in 
•oeiLxzTi.   figurative  language,  been  thus  designated,*  in  significant  contrast  to 
zir.  6  *       water  accumulated  in  a  cistern.^    But  there  was  more  than  this :  it 
*  j€(r.ii.  It    ^1^  water  which  for  ever  quenched  the  thirst,  by  meeting  all  the  in- 
ward wants  of  the  soul ;  water  also,  which,  in  him  who  had  drunk  of 
it,  became  a  well,  not  merely  quenching  the  thirst  on  this  aide  time, 
but '  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'     It  was  not  only  the  meeting 
of  wants  felt,  but  a  new  life,  and  that  not  essentially  different,  but  the 
same  as  that  of  the  future,  and  merging  in  it. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked,  to  what  Jesus  referred  by 
that  well  of  living  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  Of  the 
various  strange  answers  given,  that,  surely,  is  almost  the  worst,  whicli 
would  apply  it  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  supporting  such  explanation 
by  a  reference  to  Rabbinic  sayings  in  which  doctrine  is  compared  to 
'  water.'  This  is  one  of  those  not  unfirequent  instances  in  which  Rab- 
binic references  mislead  rather  than  lead,  being  insufi&ciently  known, 
imperfectly  understood,  or  misapplied.  It  is  quite  true,  that  in  many 
passages  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis  is  compared  to  wat&fj^  bnt  never 
to  a  *  well  of  water  springing  up.'  The  difierence  is  very  great.  For 
it  is  the  boast  of  Rabbinism,  that  its  disciples  drink  of  the  waters  of 
their  teachers ;  chief  merit  lies  in  receptiveness,  not  spontaneity,  and 
higher  praise  cannot  be  given  than  that  of  being  ^  a  well-plastered 
>At).  U.0  cistern,  which  lets  not  out  a  drop  of  water,'  ^  and  in  that  sense  to  '  a 
spring  whose  waters  ever  grow  stronger.'  But  this  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  what  our  Lord  teaches.  For,  it  is  only  true  of  what  man 
can  give  when  we  read  this  (in  Ecclus.  rdv.  21)  :  '  They  that  drink 
me  shall  yet  be  thirsty.'  *    More  closely  related  to  the  words  of  Christ 

>  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  well-worn  sions  as  that  of  St.  Bernard  qf  Ckrirvaua 

Rabbinic  references  will  find  them  In  (followed  by  so  many  modem  hymno- 

lAghtfoat  and  Schottffen.  ad  loa  legists) : 

*  There  is  much  sporions  religions  sen*  *  Qui  Te  gostant  asnrinnti 

timent  which,  in  contravention  to  our  Qui  bibnnt  adhnc  sitlTUit.' 

Loid's  saying,  delights  in  such  ezprea-  (Ap.  JktnMtThm,  I  p.  iS9«> 
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a  it,  when  we  read  •  of  a  *  fountain  ot  wisdom ; '  while,  in  the  Targnm     CHAP, 
m  Cant.  iv.  14,  *  the  words  of  the  Law '  are  likened  *  unto  a  well  of      viil 
iving  waters.'    The  same  idea  was oarried  perhaps  even  fiirther,  when,  ^^^  ^ 
lit  the  Feaat  of  Tabernacles,  amidst  universal  rejoicing,  water  from  ^^ 
Siloam  was  poured  from  a  golden  pitcher  on  the  altar,  as  emblem  of 
Lhe  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*     But  the  saying  of  our  Lord  to 
bhe  Samaritaness  referred  neither  to  His  teaching,  nor  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  nor  yet  to  faith,  but  to  the  gift  of  that  new  spiritual  life  in 
of  Him,  which  faith  is  but  the  outcome. 

If  the  bumble,  ignorant  Samaritaness  had  formerly  not  seen, 
though  she  had  imperfectly  guessed,  that  there  was  a  higher  meaning 
in  the  words  of  Him  Who  spake  to  her,  a  like  mixture  of  ill-appre- 
hension and  rising  faith  seems  to  underlie  her  request  for  this  water, 
that  she  might  thirst  no  more,  neither  again  come  thither  to  draw.^ 
She  now  believes  in  the  incredible ;  believes  it,  because  of  Him  and 
in  Him  i  believes,  also,  in  a  satisfaction  through  Him  of  outward 
wants,  reaching  up  beyond  this  to  the  everlasting  life.  But  all  these 
elements  are  yet  in  strange  confusion.  Those  who  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  lodge  any  new  idea  in  the  mind  of  uneducated 
rustics  in  our  own  land,  afber  all  our  advantages  of  civilising 
contact  and  education,  will  understand,  how  utterly  at  a  loss  this 
Samaritan  countrywoman  must  have  been  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  Jesus.  But  He  taught,  not  as  we  teach.  And  thus  He  reached 
her  heart  in  that  dimly  conscious  longing  which  she  expressed, 
though  her  intellect  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  new 
truth. 

Surely,  it  is  a  strange  mistake  to  find  in  her  words  ^  *  a  touch  *  tw.  u 
of  irony,'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  an  exaggeration  to 
regard  them  simply  as  the  cry  of  realised  spiritual  need.  Though 
reluctantly,  a  somewhat  similar  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  with 
reference  to  the  question  ot  Jesus  about  the  woman's  husband,  her 
reply,  and  the  Saviour's  rejoinder.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that 
Christ  asked  the  woman  to  call  her  husband  with  the  primary  object 
of  awakening  in  her  a  sense  of  sin.  This  might  follow,  but  the  text 
gives  no  hint  of  it.     Nor  does  anything  in  the  bearing  of  the  woman 

* 

Hie  theology  of  this  is  nofc  only  sickly,  commentators,  any  ertraordinary  mark  of 

but  uBtrue  and  misleadiug.  rising  reverence  in  the  use  by  her  of  the 

•  See  *The  Temple  and  its  Ministry,*  word  *  Sir  Mn  vv.  U  and  15.  It  seems  only 

pp.  241-943.  natural  in  the  circumstanoes. 

>  Icannot  bring  mjaeU  to  fee» aa  some 
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BOOK  indicate  any  such  effect ;  indeed,  her  reply  *  and  her  after-refereno6 
lU  to  it  **  rather  imply  the  contrary.  We  do  not  even  know  for  oertain, 
^^^  J^  '  whether  the  five  previous  husbands  had  died  or  divorced  her,  and,  if 
^▼«r.s9  the  latter,  with  whom  the  blame  lay,  although  not  only  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  our  Lord  refers  to  it,  but  the  present  condition  of  the 
woman,  seem  to  point  to  a  sinful  life  in  the  past.  In  JudsDa  a  oooise 
like  hers  would  have  been  almost  impossible  ;  but  we  know  too  little 
of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  Samaria  to  judge  of  what  might 
there  be  tolerated.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that,  when  the  Saviour  so  unexpectedly  laid  open  to  her  a  past,  which 
He  could  only  supematurally  have  known,  the  conviction  at  once 
arose  in  her  that  He  was  a  Prophet,  just  as  in  similar  circmnstancee 
•St.  John  L  it  had  been  forced  upon  Nathanael.®  But  to  be  a  Prophet  meant  to  a 
Samaritan  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  since  they  acknowledged  none 
other  afber  Moses.  Whether  or  not  the  Messiah  was  known  fay  the 
present  Samaritan  designation  of  Him  as  ' the  Converter'  and  ^the 
Returner '  (Restorer  ?),  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  though, 
if  we  felt  certain  of  this,  the  influence  of  the  new  conviction  on  the 
mind  of  the  woman  would  appear  even  more  clearly.  In  any  case  it 
was  an  immense,  almost  immeasurable,  advance,  when  this  Samaritan 
recognised  in  the  stranger  Jew,  Who  had  first  awakened  within  her 
higher  thoughts,  and  pointed  her  to  spiritual  and  eternal  realities,  the 
Messiah,  and  this  on  the  strength  of  evidence  the  most  powerfully 
convincing  to  a  mind  like  hers :  that  of  telling  her,  suddenly  and 
startlingly,  what  He  could  not  have  known,  except  through  higher 
than  human  means  of  information. 

It  is  another,  and  much  more  difficult  question,  why  Jesus  should 
have  asked  for  the  presence  of  her  husband.  The  objection,  that 
to  do  so,  knowing  the  while  that  she  had  no  husband,  seems  un- 
worthy of  our  Lord,  may,  indeed,  be  answered  by  the  consideration, 
that  such  *  proving '  of  those  who  were  in  His  training  was  in  accord- 
ance with  His  mode  of  teaching,  leading  upwards  by  a  series  of  moral 
^oomp.  questions.*  But  perhaps  a  more  simple  explanation  may  offer  even  a 
^  «  better  reply.    It  seems,  as  if  the  answer  of  verse  1 5  marked  the  utmost 

limit  of  the  woman's  comprehension.  We  can  scarcely  form  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  narrowness  of  such  a  mental  horizon  as  hers. 
This  also  explains,  at  least  from  one  aspect,  the  reason  of  His  speaking 
to  her  about  His  own  Messiahship,  and  the  worship  of  the  future,  in 
words  far  more  plain  than  He  used  to  His  own  disciples.  None  but 
the  plainest  statements  could  she  grasp ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
suppose  that|  having  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  which  she  was 


"  < 
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capable,  the  Saviour  now  asked  for  her  husband,  in  order  that,  through     CHAP, 
the  introduction  of  another  so  near  to  her,  the  horizon  might  be       vux 
enlarged.    This  is  also  substantially  the  view  of  some  of  the  Fathers.*         *      ' 
But,  if  Christ  was  in  earnest  in  asking  for  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
it  surely  cannot  be  irreverent  to  add,  that  at  that  moment  the  peculiar 
relationship  between  the  man  and  the  woman  did  not  stand  out  before 
EQs  mind.     Nor  is  there  anything  strange  in  this.     The  man  was, 
and  was  not,  her  husband.     Nor  can  we  be  sure  that,  although  un-    '^ 
married,  the  relationship  involved  anything  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
law ;  and  to  all  intents  the  man  might  be  known  as  her  husband. 
The  woman's  answer  at  once  drew  the  attention  of  the  Christ  to  this 
aspect  of  her  history,  which  immediately  stood  out  fully  before  His 
Divine  knowledge.     At  the   same  time   her  words   seemed  like  a 
confession — perhaps  we  should  say,  a  concession  to  the  demands  of 
her  own  conscience,  rather  than  a  confession.      Here,  then,  was  the 
required  opportunity,  both  for  carrying  further  truth  to  her  mind,  by 
proving  to  her  that  He  Who  spake  to  her  was  a  Prophet,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  reaching  her  heart. 

But  whether  or  not  this  view  of  the  history  be  taken,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand,  how  any  sober  interpreter  could  see  in  the  five 
husbands  of  the  woman  either  a  symbolical,  or  a  mythical,  reference 
to  the  five  deities  whom  the  ancestors  of  the  Samaritans  worshipped,*  ^i?*"^. 
the  spurious  service  of  Jehovah  representing  the  husband,  yet  no 
husband,  of  the  woman.  It  is  not  worth  while  discussing  this 
strange  suggestion  from  any  other  than  the  mythical  standpoint. 
Those  who  regard  the  incidents  of  the  Gospel-narratives  as  myths, 
having  their  origin  in  Jewish  ideas,  are  put  to  even  greater  straits 
by  the  whole  of  this  narrative  than  they  who  regard  this  Gospel  as  of 
Ephesian  authorship.  We  may  put  aside  the  general  objections 
raised  by  Strauss,  since  none  of  his  successors  has  ventured  seriously 
to  ui^e  them.  It  is  more  important  to  notice,  how  signally  the 
author  of  the  mythical  theory  has  failed  in  suggesting  any  historical 
basis  for  this  '  myth.'  To  speak  of  meetings  at  the  well,  such  as  those 
with  Bebekah  or  Zipporah,  is  as  much  beside  the  question  as  an  appeal 
to  Jewish  expectancy  of  an  omniscient  Messiah.  Out  of  these  two 
elements  almost  any  story  might  be  constructed.  Again,  to  say  that 
this  story  of  Jesus'  success  among  the  Samaritans  was  invented,  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  later  activity  of  the  Apostles  among  that 
people,  is  simply  to  beg  the  whole  question.      In  these  straits  so 

'  Comp.  l£eke^  Svang.  Job.  voL  L  p.  688. 
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distingnished  a  writer  as  Keim '  has  hazarded  the  statement :  *  The 
meeting  with  the  Samaritaness  has,  for  every  one  who  has  eyes,  only 
a  symbolical  meaning,  by  the  side  of  which  no  historical  fact  exists.' 
An  assertion  this,  which  is  perhaps  best  refuted  by  being  simply 
quoted.*     On  the  other  hand,  of  all  the  myths  likely  to  enter  into 
Jewish  imagination,  the  most  unlikely  would  be  one  representing  the 
Christ  in  familiar  converse  with  a  woman,  and  she  a  Samaritan,  oflfer- 
ing  to  her  a  well  of  water  springing  into  everlasting  life,  and  setting 
before  her  a  spiritual  worship  of  which  Jerusalem  was  not  the  centre. 
Where  both  the  Ephesian  and  the  mythical  theory  so  signally  fafl, 
shall  we  not  fall  back  upon  the  natural  explanation,  borne  out  by  the 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the   narrative— that   the  story  here 
related  is  real  and  true?      And,  if  so,  shall  we  not  all  the  more 
thankfully  gather  its  lessons  ? 

The  conviction,  sudden  but  firm,  that  He  Who  had  laid  open  the 
past  to  her  was  really  a  Prophet,  was  already  faith  in  Him ;  and  so 
the  goal  had  been  attained — not,  perhaps,  faith  in  His  Messiahship, 
about  which  she  might  have  only  very  vague  notions,  but  in  Him. 
And  faith  in  the  Christ,  not  in  anything  about  Him,  but  in  EUmself, 
has  eternal  life.  Such  faith  also  leads  to  further  inquiry  and  know- 
ledge. As  it  has  been  the  traditional  practice  to  detect  irony  in  this 
or  that  saying  of  the  woman,  or  else  to  impute  to  her  spiritual 
feelings  far  in  advance  of  her  possible  experience,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  her  inquiry  about  the  place  of  proper  worship,  Jerusalem 
or  Gerizim,  been  unduly  depreciated.  It  is  indeed  too  true  that  those, 
whose  consciences  are  touched  by  a  presentation  of  their  sin,  often 
seek  to  turn  the  conversation  into  another  and  quasi-religious  channel. 
But  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  there  evidence  in  the  present 
case.  Similarly,  it  is  also  only  too  true,  that  their  one  point  of 
difference  is,  to  narrow-minded  sectarians,  their  all-in-all  of  religion. 
But  in  this  instance  we  feel  that  the  woman  has  no  after-thought,  no 
covert  purpose  in  what  she  asks.  All  her  life  long  she  had  heard  that 
Gerizim  was  tlie  mount  of  worship,  the  holy  hill  which  the  waters  of 
the  Flood  had  never  covered,'  and  that  the  Jews  were  in  deadly  error. 


*  Tho  references  here  are  to  StraxuSy 
voL  i.  pp.  510-519,  and  to  Keim  i.  1,  p. 
116. 

*  Meyer,  Knviment.  vol.  ii.  p.  208, 
rightly  remarks  on  the  theory  of  //wttr, 
HUyenfvld,  Sec.  According  to  them,  the 
whole  of  this  history  is  only  a  type  of 
heathenism  as  receptive  to  faith,  iu  con- 
trast to  Nicodemos,  the  type  of  Jadaism 


shutting  itself  up  against  faith.  Bat  in 
that  case  why  make  the  principal  person 
a  Samaritan,  and  not  a  heathen,  and 
why  attribute  to  her  belief  in  a  Messiah, 
which  was  entirely  foreign  to  heathen- 
ism ? 

•  Curiously  enough,  several  instances 
are  related  in  Babbinic  writings  in 
which  Sianaiitans  enter  into  dii^ute  with 
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CHAP. 

vin 


But  here  was  an  undoubted  Prophet,  and  He  a  Jew.  Were  they  then 
in  error  about  the  right  place  of  worship,  and  what  was  she  to  think, 
and  to  do  ?  To  apply  with  such  a  question  to  Jesus  was  already  to  '  ' 
find  the  right  solution,  even  although  the  question  itself  might  indicate 
a  lower  mental  and  religious  standpoint.  It  reminds  us  of  the  inquiry 
which  the  healed  Naaman  put  to  Elisha  about  the  Temple  of  Rimmon, 
and  of  hiB  request  for  a  mule's  burden  of  earth  ^m  the  land  of  the 
True  God,  and  for  true  worship. 

Once  more  the  Lord  answers  her  question  by  leading  het  far 
beyond  it — beyond  all  controversy :  even  on  to  the  goal  of  all  His 
teaching.  So  marvellously  does  He  speak  to  the  simple  in  heart.  It 
is  best  here  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and,  realising  the  scene,  to 
fellow  as  His  Finger  points  onwards  and  upwards.  '  There  cometh  an 
hour,  when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem,  ye  shall 
worship  the  Father.'  Words  of  sad  warning,  these  ;  words  of  pro- 
phecy also,  that  already  pointed  to  the  higher  solution  in  the 
worship  of  a  common  Father,  which  would  be  the  worship  neither  of 
Jews  nor  of  Samaritans,  but  of  children.  And  yet  there  was  truth 
in  their  present  diflTerences.  '  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what :  we 
worship  what  we  know,  since  salvation  is  from  out  the  Jews.*  *  The 
Samaritan  was  aimless  worship,  because  it  wanted  the  goal  of  all  the 
Old  Testament  institutions,  that  Messiah  ^  Who  was  to  be  of  the  seed 
of  David '  • — for,  of  the  Jews,  *  as  concerning  the  flesh,'  was  Christ  to  •  »«»•  *• » 
come.^  But  only  of  present  interest  could  such  distinctions  be  ;  for  » Bom.  ix. 
an  hour  would  come,  nay,  already  was,  when  the  true  worshippers 
would  *  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  also 
seeketh  such  for  His  worshippers.  Spirit  is  God '  * — and  only  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  could  be  acceptable  to  such  a  God. 

Higher  or    more  Ghristlike  teaching  than  this  could   not  be 
uttered.     And  she  who  heard,  thus  far  understood  it,  that  in  thd 


Babbis  who  pass  by  Mount  Gerizim  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem,  to  convince  them 
that  Getisim  was  the  proper  place  of 
worship.  One  instance  may  here  be 
mentioned,  when  a  Samaritan  maintained 
that  Oeriidm  was  the  mount  of  blessing, 
because  it  was  not  covered  by  the  Flood, 
quoting  in  proof  Ezek.  xxii.  24.  The 
Babbi  replied,  that  if  such  had  been  the 
ease,  Qod  would  have  told  Noah  to  flee 
there,  instead  of  making  an  ark.  The 
Sauiaritan  retorted,  that  this  was  done  to 
try  him.  The  Babbi  was  silenced,  but 
his  muleteer  appealed  to  Gen.  vii.  19, 
according  to  which  all  the  high  hilli 

VOL.  I. 


under  the  heavens  were  covered,  and  so 
silenced  the  Samaritan.  (Deb.  B.  3; 
comp.  Bet.  B.  82.)  On  the  other  hand,  it 
ought  to  be  added,  that  in  Ber.  B.  33  the 
Mount  of  Olives  is  said  not  to  have  been 
covered  by  the  Flood,  and  that  Esek. 
zzii.  24  18  applied  to  this. 

*  He  had  formerly  taught  her  the 
*  where^*  and  now  teaches  her  the  *  what* 
of  true  worship. 

'  It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  the 
alterations  in  the  Bainaritan  Pentateuch 
are  with  the  view  of  removing  anthropo- 
morphismSf 


> 
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»K     glorious  picture,  which  was  set  before  her,  she  saw  the  coming  of 

[  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  '  I  know  that  Messiah  cometh.^ 
'  When  He  cometh,  He  will  tell  us  all  things/  It  was  then  that, 
according  to  the  need  of  that  untutored  woman,  He  told  her 
plainly  what  in  Judasa,  and  even  by  His  disciples,  would  have  been 
carnally  misinterpreted  and  misapplied :  that  He  was  the  Messiah. 
So  true  is  it,  that  ^  babes '  can  receiye  what  often  must  remain  long 
hidden  *  from  the  wise  and  prudent.' 

It  was  the  crowning  lesson  of  that  day.  Nothing  more  could  be 
said ;  nothing  more  need  be  said.  The  disciples  had  returned  from 
Sychar.  That  Jesus  should  converse  with  a  woman,  was  so  contrary 
to  all  JuddBan  notions  of  a  Rabbi,^  that  they  wondered.  Yet,  in  their 
reverence  for  Him,  they  dared  not  ask  any  questions.  Meanwhile  the 
woman,  forgetful  of  her  errand,  and  only  conscious  of  that  new  well- 
spring  of  life  which  had  risen  within  her,  had  left  the  unfilled  water- 
pot  by  the  Well,  and  hurried  into  *  the  City/  They  were  strange 
tidings  which  she  brought ;  the  very  mode  of  her  announcement 
affording  evidence  of  their  truth :  *  Come,  see  a  man  who  told  me 
all  that  I  have  done.  No — is  this  the  Christ  ?  '  We  are  led  to 
infer,  that  these  strange  tidings  soon  gathered  many  around  her; 
that  they  questioned,  and,  as  they  ascertained  from  her  the  indisputable 
fact  of  His  superhuman  knowledge,  believed  on  Him,  so  far  as  the 

40     woman  could  set  Him  before  them  as  object  of  faith.*     Under  this 
impression  *  they  went  out  of  the  City,  and  came  on  their  way  towards 

'        Him/»>3 

Meantime  the  disciples  had  urged  the  Master  to  eat  of  the  food 
which  they  had  brought.  But  His  Soul  was  otherwise  engaged. 
Thoughts  were  present  of  the  glorious  future,  of  a  universal  worship  of 
the  Father  by  those  whom  He  had  taught,  and  of  which  He  had  just 
seen  such  unexpected  earnest.  These  mingled  with  feelings  of  pain  at 
the  spiritual  dulness  of  those  by  whom  He  was  surrounded,  who  could 
see  in  that  conversation  with  a  Samaritan  woman  nothing  but  a 
strange    innovation   on    Rabbinic    custom   and   dignity,   and    now 

*  The  words  *  which  is  called  Christ '  bidden ;  comp.  the  story  in  Bemid.  R.  9. 
should  be  within  brackets,  and  are  the  '  Following  the  suggestion  of  Ptof  essor 

explanation  of  the  writer.  Wetteott,   I    would  thus  give  the  real 

'  In  the  original,  ver.  31  has  it:  *  Rabbi  meaning  of  the  original    It  maj  save 

(not    Master),    eat.'      Surely    such    an  needless    notes    if    I    add,  that  where 

address    to    Christ  is    sufficiently  anti-  the  rendering  differs  from  the  A.V.  the 

Ephesian  '   Readers  know  how  thoroughly  change    has  been  intentional,  to  bring 

opposed  to  Jewish  notions  was  any  need-  out  the  meaning  of  the  Greek ;  and  that 

less  converse  with  a  woman  (comp.  Ab.  i.  where  words  in  the  A.V.  are  omitted,  it 

6 ;  Ber.  43  b ;  Eidd.  70  a ;  also  Erub.  53  b).  is  because  they  are  either  sporious.  or 

To  instruct  a  woman  in  the  Law  was  for-  doubtful- 


•8t.l[fttt. 
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thonght  of  nothing  beyond,  the  immediate  errand  on  which  they     CHAP, 
had  gone  to  Sychar.     Even  His  words  of  rebuke  only  made  them       Vlll 
wonder  whether,  unknown  to  them,  some  one  had  brought  Him  food.  ""^ 

It  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  last,  instance  of  their  dulness  to 
spiritual  realities.* 

Yet  with  Divine  patience  He  bore  with  them :  *  My  meat  is,  that 
I  may  do  the  Will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  that  I  may  accomplish 
(bring  to  a  perfect  end)  His  work/  To  the  disciples  that  work 
appeared  still  in  the  far  future.  To  them  it  seemed  as  yet  little 
more  than  seed-time  ;  the  green  blade  was  only  sprouting;  the 
harvest  of  such  a  Messianic  Kingdom  as  they  expected  was  still 
months  distant.  To  correct  their  mistake,  the  Divine  Teacher,,  as 
so  often,  and  as  best  adapted  to  His  hearers,  chose  His  illustration 
from  what  was  visible  around.  To  show  their  meaning  more  clearly, 
we  venture  to  reverse  the  order  of  the' sentences  which  Jesus  spoke : 

*  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  [observantly]  at 
the  fields,  that  they  are  white  to  the  harvest.  [But]  do  ye  not  say 
(viz.  in  your  hearts  *)  that  there  are  yet  four  months,  and  the  harvest 
cometh  ? '  The  words  will  appear  the  more  striking,  if  (with 
Professor  Westcott)  we  bear  in  mind  that,  perhaps  at  that  very 
moment,  the  Samaritans,  coming  to  Him  firom  Sychar,  were  appearing 
in  sight. 

But  we  also  regard  it  as  marking  the  time,  when  this  conversa- 
tion took  place.  Generally  the  words,  *  yet  four  months,  and  then 
cometh  the  harvest,'  are  regarded  either  as  a  proverbial  expression, 
or  as  indicating,  that  the  Lord  spake  at  the  Well  of  Jacob  four 
months  before  the  harvest-time — that  is,  about  the  month  of  January, 
if  the  barley-harvest,  or  in  February,  if  the  wheat-harvest,  was 
meant.  The  suggestion  that  it  was  a  proverb  may  be  dismissed, 
first,  because  there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  a  proverb,  and  then  because, 
to  give  it  even  the  scantiest  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  supply : 

*  Between  seed-time  and  harvest  there  are  four  months,'  which  is  not 
true,  since  in  Palestine  about  six  months  intervene  between  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  reasons  explained  in  another  place,*  we 
conclude,  that  it  could  not  have  been  January  or  February  when 
Jesus  was  in  Sychar.  But  why  not  reverse  the  common  theory,  and 
see  in  the  second  clause,  introduced  by  the  words,  *  Behold !  lift  up 
your  eyes  and  observe,'  a  mark  of  the  time  and  circumstances ;  while 
the  expression,  ^  Do  ye  not  say.  There  are  yet  four  months,  and  then 

1  This  is  a  Hebraiun.  *  See  them  in  Appendix  XY. 

Bl2 
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BOOK  Cometh  haxTest/  would  be  aiiderstxx>d  as  parabolically  spoken  ?  Admit- 
HI  tedly,  one  of  the  two  clauses  is  a  literal  mark  of  time^  and  the  other  is 
spoken  parabolically.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  second  clause 
may  not  mark  the  time,  while  on  independent  grounds  we  must 
conclude,'  that  Christ  returned  from  Juda9a  to  Galilee  in  the  early 
summer. 

Passing  from  this  point,  we  notice  how  the  Lord  further  unfolded 
His  own  lesson  of  present  harvesting,  and  thejx  inversion  of  what 
was  sowing,  and  what  reaping,  time.  '  Already '  ^  he  that  reaped 
received  wages,  and  gathered  fruit  unto  eternal  life  (which  is  the 
real  reward  of  the  Great  Reaper,  the  seeing  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul),  so  that  in  this  instance  the  sower  rejoiced  equally '  as  the 
reaper.  And,  in  this  respect,  the  otherwise  cynical  proverb,  that  one 
was  the  sower,  another  the  reaper  of  his  sowing,  found  a  true  appli- 
cation. It  was  indeed  so,  that  the  servants  of  Christ  were  sent  to 
reap  what  others  had  sown,  and  to  enter  into  their  labour.  One  had 
sowed,  another  would  reap.  And  yet,  as  in  this  instance  of  the 
Samaritans,  the  sower  would  rejoice  as  well  as  the  reaper ;  nay,  both 
would  rejoice  together,  in  the  gathered  fruit  unto  eternal  life«  And 
so  the  sowing  in  tears  is  on  the  spiritual  field  often  mingled  with  the 
harvest  of  gladness,  and  to  the  spiritual  view  both  are  really  one. 
*Four  months'  do  not  intervene  between  .them;  so  that,  although 
one  may  sow  and  another  reap,  yet  the  sower  seeth  that  harvest  for 
which  the  harvester  gets  wages,  and  rejoices  with  liim  in  the  fruit 
which  is  gathered  into  the  eternal  storehouse. 

It  was  as  Christ  had  said.  The  Samaritans,  who  believed 
*  because  of  the  word  '  (speech)  *  of  the  woman  [what  she  said]  as  she 
testified  '  of  the  Christ,  *  when  they  came  '  to  that  well,  *  asked  Him 
to  abide  with  them.  And  He  abode  there  two  days.  And  many  more 
believed  because  of  His  own  word  (speech,  discourse),  and  said  unto 
the  woman :  No  longer   because  of  thy  speaking  *  do   we  believe. 


>  Comp.  Appendix  XV. 

•  We  follow  Canon  Wettctftt,  who,  for 
reasons  ezplainfid  by  him,  joins  the  word 
*  already '  to  ver.  36,  omitting  the  particle 
•and.' 

'  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  ver.  36,  tya 
has  been  translated  'so  that,'  the  koI 
omitted,  and  Afuiv  rendered  *  equally  as.' 
XingnisticaUy,  no  apology  is  required  for 
these  renderings.  I,  however,  hesitate  be- 
tween this  and  the  rendering :  *  in  order 
that  the  sower  may  rejoioe  along  with 


the  reaper.'  But  the  translation  in  the 
text  seems  to  agree  better  with  what 
follows.  The  whole  passage  is  pcrliaps 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  ^m  the  curt- 
ness  and  rapid  transition  of  the  sentences. 
The  only  apology  which  I  can  offer  for 
proposing  a  new  rendering  and  a  new  in- 
terpretation is,  that  those  with  whi<^  I 
am  acquainted  have  not  conveyed  any 
distinct  or  connected  meaning  to  my 
own  mind. 
*  AoAia,  speech,  talking. 
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For  we  ourselves  have  heard,  and  know,  that  this  is  troly  the  Saviour     CHAP 
of  the  world/ »  vm 

Wc  know  not  what  passed  these  two  days.  Apparently  no  miracles  '  *  ' 
were  wrought,  but  those  of  His  Word  only.  It  was  the  deepest  and 
purest  trath  they  learned,  these  simple  men  of  simple  faith,  who  had 
not  learned  of  man,  but  listened  to  His  Word  only.  The  sower  as 
well  as  the  reaper  rejoiced,  and  rejoiced  together.  Seed-time  and 
harvest  mingled,  when  for  themselves  they  knew  and  confessed,  that 
this  was  truly  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

>  We  have    omitted  the  words  '  the      as  faithfuUy  as  possible,  so  as  to  bring 
Christ,*  in  ver.  42«  as  apparently  spnrioos.      ont  th«  xaal  meai^ng. 
In  general,  the  text  has  been  rendered 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  SECOND  VISIT  TO  CAKA — CURE  OF  THE  'NOBLEMAN'S'  BON 

AT  CAPERNAUM. 

(St.  Matt.  iv.  12 ;  St.  Mark  L  14 ;  St  Lake  iv.  14, 15 ;  St.  John  iv.  43-64.) 

BOOK     The  brief  harvest  in   Samaria  was,  as  Jesus  had  indicated  to  His 
m        disciples,  in  another  sense  also  the  beginning  of  sowing-time,  or  at 
^^     ^  least  that  when  the  green  blade  first  appeared  above  ground.    It 
formed  the  introduction  to  that  Galilean  ministry,  when '  the  Gralileans 
received  Him,  having  seen  all  the  things  that  He  did  at  Jerusalem 
•81.  John  It.  at  the  Feast.' *    Nay,  in  some  respects,  it  was^the  real  beginning  of 
His  Work  also,  which,  viewed  as  separate  and  distinct,  commenced 
when  the  Baptist  was  cast  into  prison.*     Accordingly,  this  circum- 
^si.Mat.t.     stance  is  specially  marked  by  St.  Matthew,^  and  by  St.  Mark,®  while 
•stMwk      ^^*  Luke,  as  if  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  it,  abruptly  connects  this 
*• "  beginning  of  Christ's  sole  and  separate  Work  with  the  history  of  the 

J  St.  Lake  Temptation.*  All  that  intervened  seems  to  him  but  introductory, 
that  *  beginning '  which  might  be  summed  up  by  the  words,  *  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,'  with  which  he  describes  His  return  to  (Jalilee. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Christ  is  presented  as  taking  up  the 
•  St  Matt,  message  of  His  Forerunner,®  only  with  wider  sweep,  since,  instead  of 
adding  to  His  announcement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  call  to 
repentance  that  to  a  Baptism  of  preparation,  He  called  those  who 
jRt.  Mwk  L    heard  Him  to  *  believe  the  Gospel  *  which  He  brought  them.' 

But  here  also, — as  Eusebius  had  already  noted* — the  Fourth 
Gospel,  in  its  more  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  Christ,  as  add- 
ing, not  merely  in  the  external  succession  of  events,  but  in  their  in- 
ternal connection,  feature  to  feature  in  the  portraiture  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  supplies  the  gap  in  the  Synoptic  narratives,  which  so  often 
read  only  like  brief  historical  summaries,  with  here  and  there  special 

*  The  history  of  the  Baptist's  imprison-  discussed  in  Eu^b.  Hist,  Eocles.  iii.  24, 
ment  wiU  be  given  in  the  sequel.  the  discussion  being  the  more  important 

*  The  origin,  authorship,  and  occasion  that  Eusebius  throughout  appeals  for  his 
of  the  Synoptic  Qospeli  and  of  that  by  statements   to    *  tb9    t^fftUoooy  of   tbf 

B^  Johw,  f^  weU  as  tbe|r  tatw^Uow,  In     WQie?»t#i*  ^ 
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episodes  or  reports  of  teaching  inserted.   For  St.  John  not  only  tells  us     CHAP, 
of  that  early  Ministry,  which  the  Synoptists  designedly  pass  over,        IX 
but  while,  like  them,  referring  to  the  captivity  of  John  as  the  occasion 
of  Christ's  withdrawal  from  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisaic  party 
in  Judaea,  he  joins  this  departure  from   Judasa  with  the  return  to 
Galilee  by  supplying,  as  connecting  link,  the  brief  stay  in  Samaria 
with  its  eventful  results.     St.  John,  also,  alone  supplies  the  first- 
recorded  event  of  this  Galilean  ministry.*    We  therefore  follow  his  ^swohnir. 
guidance,  simply  noting  that  the  various  stages  of  this  Galilean  resi- 
dence should  be  grouped  as  follows :  Cana,^  Nazareth,®  and  Capernaum,  ^stJohntr. 
with  general  itineration  from  that  centre.*     The  period  occupied,  by  •  st.  Lokeir. 
what  is  thus  briefly  indicated  in  the  Gospels,  was  from  early  summer,  d  st.  iiatt. 
say,  the  beginning  of  June,  to  the  unnamed  *  feast  of  the  Jews.'  •    If  iLik^i^i^ 
it  is  objected,  that  the  events  seem  too  few  for  a  period  of  about  three  ".'jfj?** 
months,  the  obvious  answer  is,  that,  during  most  of  this  time,  Jesus  •  st.  John  t. 
was  in  great  measure  unattended,  since  the  call  of  the  Apostles'  fstnatt. 
only  took  place  after  the  *  unnamed  feast ; '  that,  indeed,  they  had  pro-  *^'  ^*""  ^** 
bably  returned  to  their  homes  and  ordinary  occupations  when  Jesus 
went  to  Nazareth,^  and  that  therefore,  not  having  themselves  been  « st  Lain 
eye-witnesses  of  what  had  passed,  they  confined  themselves  to  a 
general  summary.     At  the  same  time,  St.  Luke  expressly  marks  that 
Jesus  taught  in  various  Synagogues  of  Galilee,**  and  also  that  He  *•  st.  Luke 
made  a  longer  stay  in  Capernaum.*  J^SL^Luke 

When  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee,  it  was  in  circumstances  entirely  Jji^p.' 
difierent  from  those  under  which  He  had  left  it.    As  He  Himself  said,''  f^-JJ*****  *^' 
there  had,  perhaps  naturally,  been  prejudices  connected   with  the  ^st^^ohnir. 
humbleness  of  His  upbringing,  and  the  familiarity  engendered  by 
knowledge  *  of  His  home-surroundings.     These  were  overcome,  when 
the  Galileans  had  witnessed  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem,  what  He  had 
done.     Accordingly,  they  were  now  prepared  to  receive  Him  with  the 
reverent  attention  which  His  Word  claimed.     We  may  conjecture, 
that  it  was  partially  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  He  first  bent  His 
steps  to  Cana.     The  miracle,  which  had  there  been  wrought,™  would  "SLJohnii 
still  further  prepare  the  people  for  His  preaching.     Besides,  this  was 
the  home  of  Nathanael,  who  had  probably  followed  Him  to  Jerusalem, 
and  in  whose  house  a  gladsome  homage  of  welcome  would  now  await 
Him.     It  was  here  that  the  second  recorded  miracle  of  His  Galilean 
ministry  was  wrought,  with  what  effect  upon  the  whole  district,  may 

1  I  cannot  believe  that  the  expression  fiios  (*  his  own  *).    Comp.  St.  Matt.  iz.  1 ; 

*  His  own  country,*  refers  to  Judaa.    Such  also  St.  John  vii.  40-42.    Strauu't  argu- 

an  explanation  is  not  only  unnatural,  but  ments  (Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  659)  seem  hert 

oontraiy  to  the  usage  of  the  expression  conolusive. 
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BOOK     be  judged  from  the  expectancies  which  the  fame  of  it  excited  even  in 
m        Nazareth,  the  city  of  His  early  upbringing.* 
mok  t1.w  ^*  appears,  that  the  son  of  one  of  Herod  Antipas's  officers,  either 

It.  SI  civil  or  military,'  was  sick,  and  at  the  point  of  death.    When  tidings 

reached  the  father  that  the  Prophet,  or  more  than  Prophet,  Whose 
fkme  had  preceded  Him  to  Galilee,  had  come  to  Cana,  he  resolved,  in 
his  despair  of  other  means,  to  apply  to  Him  for  the  cure  of  his  child. 
Nothing  can  be  gained  for  the  spiritual  interest  of  this  or  any  other 
Biblical  narrative,  by  exaggeration ;  but  much  is  lost,  when  the 
historical  demands  of  the  case  are  overlooked.  It  is  not  from  any  dis- 
belief in  the  supernatural  agency  at  work,  that  we  insist  on  the 
natural  and  rational  sequence  of  events.  And  having  done  so,  we 
can  all  the  more  clearly  mcurk,  by  the  side  of  the  natural,  the  distinc- 
tively higher  elements  at  work.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  assume  that 
this  '  court-officer '  was  actuated  by  spiritual  belief  in  the  Son  of  God, 
when  applying  to  Him  for  help.  Rather  would  we  go  to  almost  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  regard  him  as  simply  actuated  by  what,  in  the 
circumstances,  might  be  the  views  of  a  devout  Jew.  Instances  are 
recorded  in  the  Talmud,  which  may  here  serve  as  our  guide.  Yarious 
cases  are  related  in  which  those  seriously  ill,  and  even  at  the  point  of 
death,  were  restored  by  the  prayers  of  celebrated  Rabbis.  One 
»B9.i4»;  instance  is  specially  illustrative.^  We  read  that,  when  the  son  of 
Rabban  Gamaliel  was  dangerously  ill,  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to 
one  Chanina  ben  Dosa  to  entreat  his  prayers  for  the  restoration  of  his 
son.  On  this,  Chanina  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to  the  AliyaJi  (upper 
chamber)  to  pray.  On  his  return,  he  assured  the  messengers  that  the 
young  man  was  restored,  grounding  his  confidence,  not  on  the  possession 
of  any  prophetic  gift,  but  on  the  circumstance  that  he  knew  his  request 
was  answered,  from  the  freedom  he  had  in  prayer.  The  messengers 
noted  down  the  hour,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  house  of  Gamaliel 
found,  that  at  that  very  hour  *  the  fever  left  him,  and  he  asked  for 
water.'  Thus  far  the  Rabbinic  story.  Even  supposing  that  it  was 
either  invented  or  coloured  in  imitation  of  the  New  Testament  it 
shows,  at  least,  what  a  devout  Jew  might  deem  lawful  to  expect  from 
a  celebrated  Rabbi,  who  was  regarded  as  having  power  in  prayer. 

Having  indicated  the  illustrative  part  of  this  story,  we  may  now 
mark  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  event  in  the  Gospels.  There 
restoration  is  not  merely  asked,  but  expected,  and  that,  not  in  answer 

*  /5eunA«ic<Jj,  used  by  Josephus  in  the  in  N.  Test,  e  Fl.  Joeepho,  pp.  144,  146, 
general  sense  of  officers  in  the  service  who  notes  that  the  expression  oocuzb 
of  Uerod  Antipas.    Comp.  Kreht,  Obs.      600  times  in  the  writings  of  Josephna 
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to  prayer,  but  by  Christ's  Personal  Presence.     But  the  great  and     CHAP. 
vital  contrast  lies,  alike  in  what  was  thought  of  Him  Who  was  instru-        IX 
mental  in  the  cure — ^performed  it — and  in  the  moral  effects  which  it  """"^ 

wrought.  The  history  just  quoted  from  the  Talmud  is  immediately 
followed  by  another  of  similar  ripport,  when  a  celebrated  Rabbi 
accounts  on  this  wise  for  his  inability  to  do  that  in  which  Chanina 
had  succeeded,  that  Chanina  was  like  ^  a  servant  of  the  King,'  who  went 
in  and  out  femiliarly,  and  so  might  beg  favours ;  while  he  (the  failing 
Rabbi)  was  '  like  a  lord  before  the  King,*  who  would  not  be  accorded 
mere  fistvours,  but  discussed  matters  on  a  footing  of  equality.  This 
profane  representation  of  the  relation  between  GJod  and  His  servants, 
the  utterly  unspiritual  view  of  prayer  which  it  displays,  and  the  daring 
self-exaltation  of  the  Rabbi,  surely  mark  sufficiently  an  absolute 
contrast  in  spirit  between  the  Jewish  view  and  that  which  underlies 
the  Evangelic  narrative. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the  application  to  Jesus  on 
the  part  of  the  ^  royal  officer '  did  not,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
lie  absolutely  beyond  the  range  of  Jewish  ideas.  What  the  *  court- 
officer  '  exactly  expected  to  be  done,  is  a  question  secondary  to  that 
of  his  state  of  reoeptiveness,  as  it  may  be  called,  which  was  the  moral 
condition  alike  of  the  outward  help,  and  of  the  inward  blessing  which 
he  received.  One  thing,  however,  it  is  of  importance  to  notice.  We 
must  not  suppose,  that  when,  to  the  request  that  Jesus  would  come 
down  to  Capernaum  to  perform  the  cure,  the  Master  replied,  that 
unless  they  saw^  signs  and  wonders  they  would  not  believe.  He 
meant  thereby  to  convey  that  His  Jewish  hearers,  in  opposition  to 
the  Scunaritans,  required  *  signs  and  wonders*  in  order  to  believe. 
For  the  application  of  *  the  officer '  was  itself  an  expression  of  faith, 
although  imperfect.  Besides,  the  cure,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
application,  could  not  have  been  performed  without  a  miracle.  What 
the  Saviour  reproved,  was  not  the  request  for  a  miracle,  which  was 
necessary,  but  the  urgent  plea  that  He  should  come  down  to  Caper- 
naum for  that  purpose,  which  the  father  afterwards  so  earnestly 
repeated.*  That  request  argued  ignorance  of  the  real  character  of  •rer.^e 
the  Christ,  as  if  He  were  either  merely  a  Rabbi  endowed  mth  special 
power,  or  else  a  miracle-monger.  What  He  intended  to  teach  this 
man  was,  that  He,  Who  had  life  in  Himself,  could  restore  life  at  a 
distance  as  easily  as  by  His  Presence ;  by  the  word  of  His  Power  as 
readily  as  by  personal  application.     A  lesson  this  of  the  deepest  im- 

1  The  emphasis  mast  lie  on  the  word      tions  to  this  (By.  Joh.  L  p.  622)  are  not 
'see,*  yet  not  ezclosively.    Lucite't  objec-      well  foonded* 
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portance,  as  regarded  the  Person  of  Christ ;  a  lesson,  also,  of  the 
widest  application  to  ns  and  for  all  circumstances,  temporal  and 
spiritual.  When  the  ^  court-officer '  had  learned  this  lesson,  he  be^ 
came  *  obedient  unto  the  faith,'  and  *  went  his  way,'  •  presently  to 
find  his  faith  both  crowned  and  perfected.^  And  when  both  '  he  and 
his  house'  had  learned  that  lesson,  they  would  never  afterwards 
think  of  the  Christ  either  as  the  Jews  did,  who  simply  witnessed  His 
miracles,  or  unspiritually.  It  was  the  completion  of  that  teaching 
which  had  first  come  to  Nathanael,  the  first  believer  of  Cana.**  So, 
also,  is  it,  when  we  have  learned  that  lesson,  that  we  come  to  know 
alike  the  meaning  and  the  blessedness  of  believing  in  Jesus. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  its  moral  import  is  concerned,  the  whole  history 
turns  upon  this  point.  It  also  marks  the  fundamental  di£krence 
between  this  and  the  somewhat  similar  history  of  the  healing  of  the 
i^tiuti.  Centurion's  servant  in  Capernaum.^  Critics  have  noticed  marked 
^  Luke  rtt.  divergences  in  almost  every  detail  of  the  two  narrativee,^  which 
some — both  orthodox  and  negative  interpreters — ^have  so  strangely 
represented  as  only  difierent  presentations  of  one  and  the  same 
event.*  But,  besides  these  marked  difierences  of  detaQ,  there  is  also 
fundamental  difference  in  the  substance  of  the  narratives,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  two  applicants,  which  made  the  Saviour  in  the  one 
instance  reprove  as  the  requirement  of  sight,  which  by  itself  could 
only  produce  a  transitory  faith,  that  which  in  the  other  He  marvelled 
at  as  greatness  of  faith,  for  which  He  had  in  vain  looked  in  Israel. 
The  great  point  in  the  history  of  the  *  court-officer '  is  Israel's  mis- 
taken view  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Christ.  That  in  thd 
narrative  of  the  Ceiiturion  is  the  preparedness  of  a  simple  &ith, 
unencumbered  by  Jewish  realism,  although  the  outcome  of  Jewish 
teaching.  The  carnal  realism  of  the  one,  which  looks  for  signs  and 
wonders,  is  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of 
the  other.  Lastly,  the  point  in  the  history  of  the  Syro-Phcenician 
woman,  which  is  sometimes  confounded  with  it,'  is  the  intensity  of 


'  These  will  readily  occur  on  com- 
parison of  the  two  narratives.  Arch- 
deacon Watkim  (ad  lac,)  has  grouped 
these  under  eight  distinct  particulars. 
Ck)mp.  Li$cke  (Bv.  Joh.)  i.  p.  626. 

'  So  partially  and  hesitatingly  Origen^ 
(^rytostom^  and  more  decidedly  Tkeopki- 
Ing,  Bvth^miut,  IreiutuSy  and  En4ebiv4. 
All  modem  negative  critics  hold  this 
view;  but  Qfrorer  regards  the  narrative 
of  8t  John,  Stramk  and  W«\u  that  of  St. 


Matthew,  as  the  original  acooont  And 
yet  Ktim  ventures  to  assert :  *  Ohne  aUen 
Zweifel  (I)  ist  das  die  selbe  Geschichte.* 

*  Alike  Stramtt  and  Keiwn  discuss  this 
at  some  length  from  the  point  of  view  of 
seeming  contradiction  between  the  re- 
ception of  the  heathen  Centurion  and  the 
first  refusal  of  the  Syro- Phoenician  woman. 
AW#i*«  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
seems  to  me  inconsistent  with  itaell. 
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the  same  faith  which,  despite  disconragementfi,  nay,  seeming  im- 
probabilities, holds  fast  by  the  conviction  which  her  spiritual  instinct 
had  grasped — that  such  an  One  as  Jesus  must  be  not  only  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

We  may  as  well  here  complete  our  critical  notices,  at  least  as 
concerns  those  views  which  have  of  late  been  propounded.  The 
extreme  school  of  negative  critics  seems  here  involved  in  hopeless 
self-contradiction.  For,  if  this  narrative  of  a  Jewish  courtier  is  really 
only  another  recension  of  that  of  the  heathen  centurion,  how  comes 
it  that  the  '  Jewish '  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  makes  a  Oentilsy  while 
the  so-called  '  anti-Jewish,'  ^  Ephesian '  Gospel  of  St.  John  makes  a 
JeWy  the  hero  of  the  story  ?  As  signally  does  the  *  mythical '  theory 
break  down.  For,  admittedly,  there  is  no  Rabbinic  basis  for  the 
invention  of  such  a  story ;  and  by  far  the  ablest  representative  of  the 
n^ative  school  ^  has  conclusively  shown,  that  it  could  not  have  origi- 
nated in  an  imitation  of  the  Old  Testament  account  of  Naaman's 
cure  by  Elisha  the  prophet.*  But,  if  Christ  had  really  spoken  those 
words  to  the  courtier,  as  this  critic  seems  to  admit,  there  remains 
only,  as  he  puts  it,  this  ^  trilemma :  *  either  He  could  really  work  the 
miracle  in  question;  or.  He  spoke  as  a  mere  fanatic;  or  else.  He 
was  simply  a  deceiver.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  the  two  last 
hypotheses  are  discarded.  But,  as  negative  criticism — may  we  not  say, 
from  the  same  spirit  which  Jesus  reproved  in  the  courtier — is  unwilling 
to  admit  that  Jesus  really  wrought  this  miracle,  it  is  suggested 
in  explanation  of  the  cure,  that  the  sick  child,  to  whom  the  father 
had  communicated  his  intended  application  to  Jesus,  had  been  in  a 
state  of  expectancy  which,  when  the  courtier  returned  with  the  joyous 
assurance  that  the  request  was  granted,  issued  in  actual  recovery.'  To 
this  there  is  the  obvious  answer,  that  the  explanation  wants  the  first 
requirement — that  of  an  historical  basis.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  that  the  child  expected  a  cure ;  while,  on  thi;  other  hand, 
the  narrative  expressly  states  that  he  was  cured  before  his  father's 
return.  And,  if  the  narrative  may  be  altered  at  will  to  suit  the 
necessities  of  a  groundless  hypothesis,  it  is  difficult  to  see  which,  or 
whether  any,  part  of  it  should  be  retained.  It  is  not  so  that  the 
origin  of  a  faith,  which  has  transformed  the  world,  can  be  explained- 


^  Jesa  Y.  Nazara,  II.  i.  pp.  179-  he  means  that  the  faith  of  the  child  alone 

185.    I  regret  to  say,  that  the  language  brooght  about  the  cure,  in  which  case 

of    Keim  at  p.  181  is  among  the  meet  there  was  no  need  for  the  father's  jouraey. 

painful  in  his  book.  i^eim  naively  asks,  what  objections  there 

*  Bo  Stranu,  Lebcn  JetUi  vol.  U.  pp.  oan  be  to  this  view,  unless  lor  the  *  word- 

121, 122  (1st  ed.).  Ing  of  St.  John*?    Bat  the  whole  aa|w 
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BOOK     Bat  we  Iiave  here  another  evidaaoe  of  the  bct^  that  objeddons  which, 
m        when  r^arded  as  part  of  a  oonnected  system,  seem  so  formidaHe 

'    '      '  to  some,  utterif  In^ak  down,  when  each  narratiTe  is  careAillj  exa- 
mined in  detail. 

There  are  other  drcnmstances  in  this  histcRy,  which  rsqnire 
at  least  passing  consideration.  Of  theee  the  principal  are  the  time 
when  the  servants  of  the  conrt-c^Scer  met  him,  on  his  retom  jonmej, 
with  the  jojfnl  tidings  that  his  son  lived ;  and,  oonnected  with  it,  the 

•m.  f 9        time  when  '  he  began  to  do  nicely ; '  ^  *  and,  lastlj,  that  when  the 
'court-official'  applied  to  Jesos.     Hie  two  latter  events  were  evi- 

"«.  a        dently  contemporaneous.^    The  exact  time  indicated  by  the  servants 
as  the  conmiencement  <^  the  improvement  is,  'Yesterday,  at  the 
seventh  hoar.'     Now,  however  the  Jewish  servants  may  <mginally 
have    expressed   themselves,   it  seems   impossible  to   assome,  that 
St.  John  intended  any  other  than  the  Boman  notaticm  of  the  ctvfl 
day,  or  that  he  meant  any  other  hoar  than  7  PJC    The  opporiteview, 
that  it  marks  Jewish  notation  of  time,  or  1  pjf.,  is  beset  by  almost 
nnsormoantable  difficolties.*    For  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as 
the  distance  between  Capemaam  and  Cana  is  about  twenty>4ve  mOes, 
it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
courtier,  leaving  his  home  that  morning,  not  only  to  have  readied 
.  Cana,  but  to  have  had  the  interview  with  Jesus  by  1  p  jf.     The  diffi- 
culty is  only  increased,  when  we  are  asked  to  believe,  that  after  such 
a  journey  the  courtier  had  immediately  set  out  on  his  retnnL.     But 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  theory,  since  a  Jew  would  not  have 
set  out  on  such  a  journey  after  dusk.     But  farther,  on  the  above  sup- 
position, the  servants  of  the  court-official  must  have  taken  tiie  road 
immediately,  or  very  soon  after,  the  improvement  eovnmenced.     This 
is  itself  unlikely,  and,  indeed,  counter-indicated  by  the  terms  of  the 
conversation  between  the  courtier  and  the  servants,  which  imply  that 
they,  had  waited  till  they  were  sure  that  it  was  reoovery,  and  not  merely 

ft,  a  a  temporary  improvement.®  Again,  on  the  theory  combated,  the 
servants,  meeting  the  *  courtier,'  as  we  must  suppose,  midway,  if  not 
near  to  Capernaum,  would  have  said,  *  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour 
the  fever  left  him,'  meaning  thereby,  that,  as  they  spoke  in  the 
evening,  when  another  Jewish  day  had  begun,  the  fever  had  left  him 
on  the  aft^emoon  of  the  same  day,  although,  according  to  Jewish 

"  So  literally;  the  A. V.  has:  'began  to  Galilee  such  might  not  have  been  the 

amend.*  usual  practice.    HowcTer  this  be,  we  ooo- 

«  The  Jewish  servants   may  have  ex-  tend  that  St  John's  notation  of  time  was 

piressed  the  time   according   to  Jewish  according  to  the  Roman  dvil  day    or 

notation,  though   in    such  a  house  in  rather  A/x?ftHh?g  to  that  of  f^'jn  ifw^- 
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reckoning,  *  yesterday,'  since  1  P.M.  would  be  reckoned  as  the  previous     CHAP, 
day.     But  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  Jew  would  have  so        IX 
expressed  himself.     If,  on  the  evening  of  a  day,  they  had  referred  to 
what  had  taken  place  five  or  six  hours  previously,  at  1  P.M.,  they 
would  have  said :  *  At  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him  ; '  and  not 
*  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour.' 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  matter  further.  We  can  understand 
tow,  leaving  Capernaum  in  the  morning,  the  interview  with  Jesus 
and  the  simultaneous  cure  of  the  child  would  have  taken  place  about 
seven  o'clock  of  the  evening.  Its  result  was,  not  only  the  restora- 
tion of  the  child,  but  that,  no  longer  requiring  to  see  signs  and 
wonders,  ^  the  man  believed  the  word  which  Jesus  had  spoken  unto 
him/  In  this  joyous  assurance,  which  needed  no  more  ocular 
demonstration,  he  ^  went  his  way,'  either  to  the  hospitable  home  of 
1^  friend,  or  to  some  near  lodging-place  on  the  way,  to  be  next  day 
met  by  the  gladsome  tidings,  that  it  had  been  to  him  aooording 
to  his  faith.  As  already  noted,  the  whole  morale  of  the  history  lies 
in  this  very  matter,  and  it  marks  the  spiritual  receptiveness  of  the 
courtier,  which,  in  turn,  was  the  moral  condition  of  his  desire  being 
{^ranted.  Again,  we  learn  how,  by  the  very  granting  of  his  desire, 
the  spiritual  object  of  Christ  in  the  teaching  of  the  courtier  wa« 
accomplished:  how,  under  certain  spiritual  conditions  in  him  and 
upon  him,  the  temporal  benefit  accomplished  its  spiritual  object. 
And  in  this  also,  as  in  other  points  which  will  occur  to  the  devout 
reader,  there  are  lessons  of  deepest  teaching  to  us,  and  for  all  times 
and  circumstances. 

Whether  this  *  royal  officer '  was  Ghuza^  Herod's  steward,  whose 
wife,  under  the  abiding  impression  of  this  miracle  to  her  child,  after- 
wards humbly,  gratefully  ministered  to  Jesus,*  must  remain  undeter-  •  st  Luke 
ndned  on  this  side  time.     Suffice  it,  to  mark  the  progress  in  the 
*  royal  officer'  from  belief  in  the  power  of  Jesus  to  fcdth  in  His 
word,*  and  thence  to  absolute  faith  in  Him,®  with  its  blessed  expan-  *Twr.io 
sive  effect  on  that  whole  household.    And  so  are  we  ever  led  faithfully    ^^'  ** 
and  effectually,  yet  gently,  by  His  benefits,  upwards  from  the  lower 
stage' of  belief  by  what  we  see  Him  c2o,  to  that  higher  faith  which  is 
absolute  and  unseeing  trust,  springing  from  experimental  knowledge 
of  what  He  ia. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  8TNAG00UE  AT  NAZARETH — 8TKAGOQUB-W0BSHIP  Ain>  ABRANGEMEHTB. 

(St.  Luke  iv.  16.) 

BOOK     The  stay  in  Oana,  though  we  have  no  means  of  determining  its 

in        length,  was  probably  of  only  short  dnration.     Perhaps  the  Sabbath 

•      '  of  the  same  week  already  fonnd  Jesus  in  the  Synagogue  of  Nazareth. 

We  will  not  seek  irreverently  to  lift  the  veil  of  sacred  silence,  which 

here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Grospel-narratives  have  laid  over  the  Sanctuary 

of  His  inner  Life.     That  silence  is  itself  iheopaevstiCj  of  Divine 

breathing  and  inspiration ;  it  is  more  eloquent  than  any  eloquence, 

a  guarantee  of  the  truthfulness  of  what  is  said.     And  against  this 

silence,  as  the  dark  background,  stands  out  as  the  Figure  of  Light 

"     ^  -       the  Person  of  the  Christ.     Yet,  as  we  follow  Jesus  to  the  city  of  BKs 

Childhood  and  home  of  His  humility,  we  can  scarcely  repress  thonghts 

of  what  must  have  stirred  His  soul,  as  He  once  more  entered  the 

well-known  valley,  and  beheld  the  scenes  to  each  of  which  some  early 

memory  must  have  attached. 

Only  a  few  months  since  He  had  left  Nazareth,  but  how  much 
that  was  all-decisive  to  Him,  to  Israel,  and  to  the  world  had  passed ! 
As  the  lengthening  shadows  of  Friday's  sun  closed  around  the  quiet 
valley.  He  would  hear  the  well-remembered  double  blast  of  the 
trumpet  from  the  roof  of  the  Synagogue-minister's  house,  proclaim- 
shabb.  85  h  ing  the  advent  of  the  holy  day.*  Once  more  it  sounded  through  the 
^'p^^a  still  summer-air,  to  tell  all,  that  work  must  be  laid  aside.**  Yet  a 
third  time  it  was  heard,  ere  the  *  minister'  put  it  aside  close  by 
where  he  stood,  not  to  profane  the  Sabbath  by  carrying  it ;  for  now 
the  Sabbath  had  really  commenced,  and  the  festive  Sabbath-lamp 
was  lit. 

Sabbath  mom  dawned,  and  early  He  repaired  to  that  Synagogue 
where,  as  a  Child,  a  Youth,  a  Man,  He  had  so  often  worshipped  in 
the  humble  retirement  of  Ilis  rank,  sitting,  not  up  there  among  the 
elders  and  the  honoured,  but  far  back.  The  old  well-known  faces 
were  around  Him,  the  old  well-remembered  words  and  services  fell 
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on  His  ear.  How  different  they  had  always  been  to  Him  than  to 
them,  with  whom  He  had  thus  mingled  in  common  worship !  And 
now  He  was  again  among  them,  tmly  a  stranger  among  His  own 
conntrymen;  this  time,  to  be  looked  at,  listened  to,  tested,  tried, 
used  or  cast  aside,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  was  the  first  time,'  so 
far  as  we  know,  that  He  tanght  in  a  Synagogue,  and  this  Synagogue 
that  of  His  own  Nazareth. 

It  was,  surely,  a  wondrously  linked  chain  of  circumstances,  which 
bound  the  Synagogue  to  the  Church.  Such  a  result  could  never 
have  been  foreseen,  as  that,  what  really  was  the  consequence  of  Israel's 
dispersion,  and,  therefore,  indirectly  the  punishment  of  their  sin, 
should  become  the  means  of  fulfilling  Israel's  world-mission.  Another 
instance  this,  of  how  Divine  judgment  always  bears  in  its  bosom 
larger  mercy ;  another  illustration,  how  the  dying  of  Israel  is  ever 
life  to  the  world ;  another  manifestation  of  that  supernatural  Rule 
of  Grod,  in  which  all  is  rule,  that  is,  law  and  order,  and  all  super- 
natural, bringing  to  pass,  in  the  orderly  succession  of  events,  what  at 
the  outset  would  have  seemed,  and  really  is,  miraculous.  For,  the 
Synagogue  became  the  cradle  of  the  Church.  Without  it,  as  indeed 
without  Israel's  dispersion,  the  Church  Universal  would,  humanly 
speaking,  have  been  impossible,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
have  required  a  succession  of  millennial  miracles. 

That  Synagogues  originated  during,  or  in  consequence  of,  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  is  admitted  by  all.  The  Old  Testament  con- 
tains no  allusion  to  their  existence,'  and  the  Rabbinic  attempts  to 
trace  them  even  to  Patriarchal  times'  deserve,  of  course,  no  serious 

>  The  remark  in  the  •  Speaker's  Com-  ^^^'HK^tD^?^  H^^?,  *  Let  us  suppress 
mentary '(St.  Luke  iv  16),  that  Jesus  had  altogether— the  Sabbath  and  aU  -the 
been  in  the  habit  of  expoundmg  the  festive  seasons  in  the  land.'  Comp.MH, 
Scriptures  in  Nasareth,  is  not  only  ground-  ^bfass.  Zeit  u.  AbschL  d.  Psalt.  pp.  17-19. 
less,  but  inconsistent  with  the  nairative.  •  ^he  introduction  of  morning,  mid- 
See  ver.  22.  StiU  more  strange  is  the  ^y^  ^^^  afternoon  prayers  is  respec- 
supposition,  that  Jesus  •  oflfered  to  r^  ^^gly  ascribed  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
and  to  expound,  and  signified  this  in-  jaoob.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  and  the 
tention  by  standing  up.  This  might  be  Targum  Ps.-Jon.  on  Gen.  xxv.  27  imply 
done  by  any  member  of  the  congregation.'  ^y^^^  existence  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  In 
Host  assuredly,  such  would  not  be  the  g  ^^ma  82  a,  and  Jer.  Megill.  76  a,  its 

services  are  traced  to  the  time  of  Moses. 


«  This  seems  at  first  sight  inconsistent  According  to  Sanh.  94  b.  Synagogues 
with  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8.  But  the  term  rendered  existed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  It  is 
•  Synagogues '  in  the  A.V.  has  never  been  needless  to  follow  the  subject  further. 
used  in  tiiat  sense.  The  solution  of  the  ^^  ^^g  ^.jj^  present  opportunity  of  add- 
difficulty  here  comes  to  us  through  the  ^^  ^y^^^  ^  ^y^^  Rabbinic  quotations  in 
TiXX.  Their  rendering,  Karawa^t^t^w  ^y^^  chapter  would  be  so  numerous,  only 
(let  US  make  to  cease),  shows  that  in  their  ^^^  ^^  y^  given  ^hich  refer  to  points 
Hebrew  MSB.  they  read  inn«r.  I^  «>,  hitherto  unnoticed,  or  of  special  import- 
then  the  )  probably  belonged  to  the  anoe. 
VOX  WGsd,  and  the  text  would  read: 


J 
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BOOK     consideration.    We  can  readily  understand  how,  daring  the  long  years 
in        of  exile  in  Babylon,  places  and  opportunities  for  common  worship  on 

'*■"""  '  Sabbaths  and  feast-days  mudt  have  been  felt  almast  a  necessity. 
This  would  furnish,  at  least,  the  basis  for  the  institution  of  the 
Synagogue.  After  the  return  to  Palestine,  and  still  more  by  'the 
dispersed  abroad,'  such  ^  meeting-houses '  (Batiey  Khenesiyothy  damus 
congregationumy  Synagogues)  would  become  absolutely  requwte. 
Here  those  who  were  ignorant  even  of  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  have  the  Scriptures  read  and  ^targumed'  to 
them.^  It  was  but  natural  that  prayers,  and,  lastly,  addl'esses, 
should  in  course  of  time  be  added.  Thus  the  regular  Synagogue* 
services  would  gradually  ^se ;  first,  on  Sabbaths  and  on  feast-  of 
fast-days,  then  on  ordinary  days,  at  the  same  hours  as,  and  with  a 
sort  of  internal  correspondence  to,  the  worship  of  the  Temple.  The 
services  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  were  special,  these  being  the 
ordinary  market-days,  when  the  country-people  came  into  the  towns, 
and  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  bringing  any  case 
that  might  require  legal  decision  before  the  local  Sanhedrin,  which 
met  in  the  Synagogue,  and  consisted  of  its  authorities.  Naturally, 
these  two  days  would  be  utilised  to  afford  the  countiy-people,  who 

•iMbftK.  lived  far  from  the  Synagogues,  opportunities  for  worship;*  and  the 
services  on  those  days  were  of  a  somewhat  more  elabol^te  character. 
Accordingly,  Monday  and  Thursday  were  called  *  the  days  of  congre- 
gation '  or  *  Synagogue '  (Yom  ha-K&nisah). 

In  another  place '  it  has  been  shown,  how  rapidly  and  generally 
the  institution  of  Synagogues  spread  among  the  Jews  of  the  l)isper- 
sion  in  all  lands,  and  what  important  purposes  they  served.  In 
Palestine  they  were  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  though  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  their  number  greatly  increased  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  this  without  crediting  the  Jewish 
legend  as  to  their  extraordinary  number  in  certain  cities,  such  as 
480,  or  460,  in  Jerusalem.'  In  the  capital,  and  probably  in  some 
other  large  cities,  there  were  not  only  several  Synagogues,  but  these 
arranged  according  to  nationalities,  and  even  crafts.^  At  the  same  time 
it  deserves  notice,  that  even  in  so  important  a  place  as  Capernaum 

»  The  expressions  » Targum  '  and  'tar-  have  been  symbolical.    The  number  4S0 

guming  •  have  been  previously  explained,  is.  by  CHmatreya,  deduced  from  the  woid 

The  first  Indication  of  such  paraphrasing  •  She  that  was  full  of '  (meleathi)  in  Is.  L 

in  the  vernacular  is  found  in  Neh.  viii  21.  Comp.  Yalkut,  voL  ii.  p.  40  d,  towardi 

7*  9-  the  CTd,  or  else  480^4  x  10  x  18.' 

«  See  Book  I.  pp.  19,  77.  «  Oomp.  Megill.  26. 

f  These   numben,  however,  Mem   to 
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there  seems  either  not  to  have  been  a  Synagogue,  or  that  it  was     CHAP, 
utterly  insignificant,  till  the  want  was  supplied  by  the  pious  Gentile        Z 
centurion.*    This  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  question  whether,  as  ,^  '  ~ 
is  generally  assumed,  a  Jewish  community  in  a  place,  if  numbering  ^^  • 
ten  heads  of  families,  was  obliged  to  build  a  Synagogue,  and  could 
enforce  local  taxation  for  the  purpose.     Such  was  undoubtedly  the 
later  Rabbinic  ordinance,^  but  theise  is  no  evidence  that  it  obtained  in 
Palestine,  or  in  early  times. 

G^enerally,  of  course,  a  community  would  build  its  own  Synagogue, 
or  else  depend  on  the  charitable  assistance  of  neighbours,  or  on  pri- 
vate munificence.     K  this  &iled,  they  might  meet  for  worship  in  a 
private  dwelling,  a  sort  of  ^  Synagogue  in  the  house.'®    For,  in  early 
times  the  institution  would  be  much  more  simple  than  at  a  later 
period.    In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  we  must  remember  that  later 
Jewish  arrangements  afford  no  evidence  of  those  which  prevailed  while 
the  Temple  stood,  nor  yet  the  ordinances  of  the  chiefis  of  Babylonian 
Academies  of  the  customs  existing  in  Palestine,  and,  lastly,  tiiat  the 
Rabbinic  directions  mark  rather  an  ideal  than  the  actual  state  of 
things.    Thus — to  mention  an  instance  of  some  importance,  because 
the  error  has  been  so  often  repeated  as  to  be  generally  believed,  and 
to  have  misled  recent  explorers  in  Palestine — there  is  no  evidence 
that  in  Palestine  Synagogues  always  required  to  be  built  in  the  highest 
situation  in  a  town,  or,  at  least,  so  as  to  overtop  the  other  houses.    To 
judge  from  a  doubtful  ^  passage  in  the  Talmud,^  this  seems  to  have  'siwbb.  ua 
been  the  case  in  Persia,  while  a  later  notice  •  appeals  in  support  of  it  J^^^  .  - 
to  Prov.  viii.  2.     But  even  where  the  Jews  were  most  powerful  and  *▼•« 
influential,  the  rule  could  not  have  been  universally  enforced,  although 
later  Rabbis  lay  it  down  as  a  principle.'    Hence,  the  inference,  that  ^yg- 
the  Gtalilean  Synagogues  lately  excavated  cannot  date  from  an  early  TepbuuzLi 
period,  because  they  are  not  in  prominent  positions,  is  erroneous.* 

But  there  were  two  rules  observed,  which  seem  to  have  been  en- 
forced from  early  times.  One  of  these  enjoined,  that  a  Synagogue 
should  not  be  erected  in  a  place,  unless  it  contained  ten  BoMamm^ 
or  men  of  leisure,  who  could  devote  their  time  to  the  Synagogfue- 


>  See  the  notes  in  Maimonide^t  Hilc. 
TephilLxi.  2;  p.  76  ^ 

'  Comp.  Lieut.  Kitehener's  article  on 
tiie  Synagogaes  of  Galilee  (P.E.F.  Re- 
port, July  187S,  pp.  126  &c.).  The  infer- 
ence, that  they  oate  from  the  beginning 
of  liie  third  century,  when  the  Jews 
were  in  high  favoor  with  the  Bmperor 

VOL.  I. 


Alexander  Sevems,  is  aU  the  more  nn« 
grounded,  that  at  that  time,  if  ever,  the 
Jewish  authorities  would  staictly  adhere 
to  Talmudic  directions  as  to  the  stmo- 
ture  of  Synagogues. 

*  From  *hattel,*  which  here  seems  to 
have  the  same  meaning  as  tiie  Lfttiii 
v0care  rei^  to  have  leisure  lor  a  thing. 

WW 
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BOOK     worship  and  administration.^     This  was  pTO¥ed  hy  the  oonmderation, 
m       that  common  worship  implied  a  congregation,  which,  according  to 
^-    '    -'  Jewish  Law,  must  consist  of  at  least  ten  men.*    Another,  and  perhaps 
more  important  role  was  as  to  the  direction  in  which  Synagogues  were 
to  be  built,  and  which  worshippers  should  occupy  during  prayer. 
Here  two  points  must  be  kept  in  view:    1st.    Pnyer  towards  the 
east  was  condemned,  on  the  ground  of  the  false  worship  towards  the 
•omb^  Jck.  east  mentioned  in  Ezek.  viii.  16.*    2ndly.  The  prevailing  direction 
Bioi*  £  sj  •  in  Palestine  was  towards  the  west,  as  in  the  Temple.    Thus,  we  read  ^ 
iiSSflL  UL  •  that  the  entrance  into  the  Synagogue  was  by  the  east,  as  the  entrance 
through  the  Beautiful  Gate  into  the  Sanctuary.    This,  however,  may 
refer,  not  to  the  door,  but  to  the  passage  (aisle)  into  the  interior  of 
•  BiteB.      the  building.     In  other  places,®  the  advice  is  simply  given  to  turn 
JoTbcx.  It!  towards  Jerusalem,  in  whatever  direction  it  be.     In  general,  however, 
it  was  considered  that  since  the  Shekhinah  was  everywhere  in  Pales- 
tine, direction  was  not  of  paramount  importance. 

If  we  combine  these  notices,  and  keep  in  view  the  general  desire 
to  conform  to  the  Temple  arrangements,  the  ruined  Synagogues  lately 
excavated  in  the  north  of  Gralilee  seem,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to 
meet  the  Talmudic  requirements.  With  the  exception  of  one  (at 
Irbid,  which  has  its  door  to  the  east),  they  all  have  their  entrances  on 
the  south.  We  conjecture  that  the  worshippers,  imitating  in  this  the 
practice  in  the  Temple,  made  a  circuit,  either  completely  to  the  north, 
or  else  entered  at  the  middle  of  the  eastern  aisle,  where,  in  the 
ground-plan  of  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum,  which  seems  the  most 
ftiUy  preserved  ruin,  two  pillars  in  the  colonnade  are  wanting.'  The 
so-called  ^  Ark '  would  be  at  the  south  end ;  the  seats  for  the  elders 
and  honourable  in  front  of  it,  facing  the  people,  and  with  their  back 
iTttfc  ^  to  the  Ark.®  Here  two  pillars  are  wanting  in  the  Synagogue  at 
Capernaum.  The  lectern  of  the  reader  would  be  in  the  centre,  dose 
to  where  the  entrance  was  into  the  double  colonnade  which  formed 
the  Synagogue,  where,  at  present,  a  single  pillar  is  marked  in  the 
plan  of  the  Capernaum  Synagogue ;  while  the  women's  gallery  was 
at  the  north  end,  where  two  columns  and  pillars  of  peculiar  shape, 

'  This    is    expressly    stated    in   Jer.  number  ten  might  be  made  up  by  a  male 

MegilL  i.  6,  p.  70  b,  towards  the  end.  ohild  under  age  (Ber.  B.  91,  pp.  160  a 

*  Comp.  Meglll.  iv.  3 ;  8anh.  L  6.    That  and  by 

ten  constituted  a  congregation  was  de-  '  On  the  next  page  we  give  a  plan  of 

rived  from  Numb.  xiv.  27.    Similarly,  it  the  Synagogue  excavated  at  TeU  HQm 

was  thought  to  be  implied  in  the  fact,  (Capernaum).    It  is  adapted  from  Oapt 

that  if   ten  righteous  men  had  been  in  Wilton's  plan   in   the   F.SJP.  Quarterly 

Sodom,  the  city  would  not  have  been  8tatexaent»  Na  %. 
^|wtocyed«    Batincaae  of  neoessity  the 
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which  may  have  supported  the  galleiy,  are  traceable.     For  it  is  a     CHAP, 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  men  and  women  sat  in  opposite  aisles,         ^ 
separated  by  a  low  wall.     PhUo  notices,  indeed,  this  arrangement  in 
connection  with  the  Therapent® ;  *  bat  there-is  no  indication  that  the  *  De  vit. 
practice  prevailed  in  the  Synagogues,  or  in  Palestine.  and  »,  ed.' 

We  can  now,  with  the  help  given  by  recent  excavations,  form  a  47e,48»* 
conception  of  these  ancient  Synagogues.     The  Synagogue  is  built  of 
the  stone  of  the  country.     On  the  lintels  over  the  doors  there  are 


N 


PLAN  OV  8THAOOOUX  AT  *TELL  BtnC 

various  ornamentations — a  seven-branched  candlestick,  an  open  flower 
between  two  Paschal  lambs,  or  viue-leaves  with  bunches  of  grapes, 
or,  as  at  Capernaum,  a  pot  of  manna  between  representations  of 
Aaron's  rod.  Only  glancing  at  the  internal  decorations  of  mould- 
ings or  cornice,  we  notice  that  the  inside  plan  is  generally  that  of 
two  double  colonnades,  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  body  of  the 
Synagogue,  the  aisles  east  and  west  being  probably  used  as  passages, 
llie  intercolumnar  distance  is  very  small,  never  greater  than  9J  feet.' 


1  Oomp.  Palestine  Exploration  Fnnd  Report,  Qnarterlj  Statement,  ii.  p.  42  &c 
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BOOK  The  *  two  conier  ooIqiuqb  at  the  northern  end  invambly  hftve  thmr 
ni  two  exterior  &cei  sqnaie  like  pillars,  and  the  two  interior  ones  formed 
'  by  half-engaged  pillars/  Here  we  suppose  the  women's  gallery  to 
have  risen.  The  flooring  is  formed  of  slabs  of  white  limestone ;  ^  the 
walls  are  solid  (£rom  2  even  to  7  feet  in  thickness),  and  well  bnilt  of 
stones,  rough  in  the  exterior,  but  plastered  in  the  interior*  The 
Synagogue  is  furnished  with  sufficient  windows  to  admit  light.  ITie 
yoof  is  flat,  the  columns  being  sometimes  connected  by  blocks  of 
f^ne,  on  which  massive  rafters  rest. 

Entering  by  the  door  at  the  southern  end,  and  making  the  circuit 
1o  the  north,  we  take  our  position  in  front  of  the  women's  gallery. 
Those  colonnades  form  the  body  of  the  Synagogue.*  At  the  aouth 
end,  facing  north,  is  a  movable  ^  Ark,'  containing  the  sacred  rolls  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.     It  is  called  the  Holy  Chest  or  Ark,  Aran 

•SbtfiiK  it«  haqqpdesh  (to  call  it  simply  ^  an'on  *  was  sinful),*  but  chiefly  the  Tebhahj 
Ark.'  It  was  made  movable,  so  that  it  might  be  carried  out,  as  on 
public  fasts.^  Steps  generally  led  up  to  it  (the  Bwrga  or  SaphseC). 
In  front  hangs  (this  probably  from  an  early  period)  the  ViUm  or 
curtain.  But  the  Holy  Lamp  is  never  wanting,  in  imitation  of  the 
andying  light  in.  the  Temple.®  Bight  before  the  Ark,  and  fisK^ing  the 
people,  are  the  seats  of  honour,  toft  the  mlers  of  the  Synagogue  and 
the  honourable.^  The  place  for  him  who  leads  the  devotion  of  the 
people  is  also  in  front  of  the  Ark,  either  elevated,  or  else,  to  mark 
humility,  lowered.^    In  the  middle  of  the  Synagogue  (so  generally) 

•  Hegiu.8Sa  is  the  Bima,^  or  elevation,  on  which  there  is  the  Luachy  or  desk,*  from 
which  the  Law  is  read.     This  is  also  called  the  Kurseyay  chair,  or 

<j|flgUi.S6»  throne,'  or  Kissiy  and  Pergvlah,  Those  who  are  to  read  the  Law  will 
stand,  while  he  who  is  to  preach  or  deliver  an  address  will  sit.  Beside 
them  will  be  the  Methurgemany  either  to  interpret,  or  to  repeat  aloud, 
what  is  said. 

As  yet  the  Synagogue  is  empty,  and  we  may  therefore  call 
to  mind  what  we  ought  to  think,  and  how  to  bear  ourselves.  To 
neglect  attendance  on  its  services  would  not  only  involve  personal 
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>  Oomp.  Warren^t  *  Beooveiy  of  Jerop 
ialem/  p.  343  &o. 

*  There  is  a  carious  passage  in  Ber. 
8  4>,  whioh  ttatai  that  although  there 
were  thirteen  Synagogues  in  Tiberias,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  Rabbis  only  to 
pray  'between  the  columns  where  they 
etuoied.'  l^iis  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Academy  consisted  also  of  colonnades. 
For  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  ill  the  supposed  Synagogues  ozoa- 


vated  in  GalUee  were  Academiea. 

*  It  was  also  called  Argas,  and  Qomtar 
(MegiU.  26  b),  but  more  generaUy  Ohest. 

*  Hence  the  axpressioD  *yored  liphney 
hattebhah/  and  *obhed  liphney  natto- 
bhah/ 

«  Seems  also  to  have  been  callad 
*Eathedrah,*  just  as  by  our  Lord  (St. 
Matt.  xjdiL  8).  Cknnp.  J^noplorf  «  Lezieon, 
p.  8164. 


SANCTITY  OP  THE  STNAGOGUB.  48 

gailt|  bat  bring  punishment  upon  the  whole  district.     Indeed,  to  be     OHAF. 
effectual^  prayer  must  be  offered  in  the  Synagogue.*    At  the  same        X 
time,  the  more  strict  ordinances  in  regard  to  the  Temple,  such  as,  ^  ~    '  ^ 
that  we  must  not  enter  it  carrying  a  staff,  nor  with  shoes,  nor  even  eaand^; 
dust  on  the  feet,  nor  with   scrip   or  purse,   do   not  apply  to  the 
Synagogue,  as  of  comparatively  inferior  sanctity.^     However,  the  t»Ber.eB« 
Synagogue  must  not  be  made  a  thoroughfare.     We  must  not  behave 
lightly  in  it.®    We  may  not  joke,  laugh,  eat,  talk,  dross,  nor  resort  •toj. 
there  for  shelter  from  sun  or  rain.     Only  Rabbis  and  their  disciplesi  ut  7 
to  whom  so  many  things  are  lawful,  and  who,  indeed,  must  look  upon 
the  Synagogue  as  if  it  were  their  own  dwelling,  may  eat,  drink,  per- 
haps even  sleep  there.     Under  certafn  circumstances,  also,  the  poof 
and  strangers  may  be  fed  there.^    But,  in  general,  the  Sjmagogue  'P<i.ioi( 
must  be  regarded  as  consecrated  to  God.     Even  if  a  new  one  be 
built,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  old  edifice  till  the  other  is 
finished.     Money  collected  for  the  building  may,  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, be  used  for  other  purposes,  but  things  dedicated  for  it  are  in-  \ 
alienable  by  sale.     A  Synagogue  may  be  converted  into  an  Academy^ 
because  the  latter  is  regarded  as  more  sacred,  but  not  vice  vered* 
Village  Synagogues  may  be  disposed  of,  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  Sanhedrin,  provided  the  locale  be  not  afterwards  used  for  incon- 
gruous purposes,  such  as  public  baths,  a  wash-house,  a  tannery,  &c. 
But  town  Synagogues  are  inalienable,  because  strangers  may  have 
contributed  to  them ;  and,  even  if  otherwijse,  they  have  a  right  to  look 
for  some  place  of  worship.     At  the  same  time,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  this  rule  had  its  exceptions ;  notably  that,  at  one  time,  the  guild 
of  coppersmiths  in  Jerusalem  sold  their  Synagogue.*                               •XegULfi 

All  this,  irrespective  of  any  Rabbinic  legends,  shows  with  what 
reverence  these  *  houses  of  congregation '  were  regarded.  And  now 
the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  pledge  between  Israel  and  God,  had  once 
more  come.  To  meet  it  as  a  bride  or  queen,  each  house  was  adorned 
on  the  Friday  evening.  The  Sabbath  lamp  was  lighted ;  the  festive 
garments  put  on  ;  the  table  provided  with  the  best  which  the  family 
could  afford ;  and  the  Qiddushy  or  benediction,  spoken  over  the  cup  of 
wine,  which,  as  always,  was  mixed  with  water.*  And  as  Sabbath 
morning  broke,  they  hastenq^with  quick  steps  to  the  Synagogue ;  for 
such  was  the  Rabbinic  rule  in  going,  while  it  was  prescribed  to  return 
with  slow  and  lingering  steps.    Jewish  punctiliousness  defined  eveiy 

*  This,  not  for  symbolical  reasons,  bnt  rules  how  the  cnp  is  to  be  held,  or  evMH 
probably  on  acootint  of  the  strengUi  of  the  liturgical  formula  of  the  (^ddoah. 
the  wine.    It  is  needless  here  to  give  the      Oomp.  Jer.  B«r.p.  3  «» il;  viL  6,  p.  11  «>  d. 
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movement  and  attitade  in  prayer.  If  those  rules  were  ever  observed  in 
their  entirety,  devotion  must  have  been  crushed  under  their  weight. 
But  we  have  evidence  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  even  lai»r, 
there  was  much  personal  freedom  left ;  ^  for,  not  only  was  much  in  the 
services  determined  by  the  usage  of  each  place,  but  the  leader  of  the 
devotions  might  preface  the  regular  service  by  free  prayer,  or  insert 
such  between  certain  parts  of  the  liturgy. 

We  are  now  in  the  Nazareth  Synagogue.  The  officials  are  aJ 
assembled.  The  lowest  of  these  is  the  ChazzaUy  or  minister,*  who 
often  acts  also  as  schoolmaster.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the 
conduct  of  the  services  may  frequently  devolve  upon  him,  great  care 
is  taken  in  his  selection.  He  must  be  not  only  irreproachable,  but, 
if  possible,  his  family  also.  Humility,  modesty,  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  distinctness  and  correctness  in  pronunciation,  simpliciiy 
and  neatness  in  dress,  and  an  absence  of  self-assertion,  are  qualities 
sought  for,  and  which,  in  some  measure,  remind  us  of  the  higher 
qualifications  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul  in  the  choice  of  ecclesiastical 
officers.  Then  there  are  the  elders  (Zeqenim)y  or  rulers  (SfXP^^^^y 
whose  chief  is  the  Archisynagogck  or  Rosh  hor-Keneseth.  lliese  are 
the  rulers  (Pamasim)^  or  shepherds  (iroi^vss).  There  can  be  no 
question  (from  the  inscriptions  on  the  Jewish  tombstones  in  Rome),* 
that  the  Archisynagogos^  was  chief  among  the  rulers,  and  that, 
whether  or  not  there  was,  as  in  the  community  at  Home,  and  probably 
also  among  the  dispersed  in  the  West,  besides  him,  a  sort  of  political 
chief  of  the  elders,  or  Geramiarch.^  All  the  rulers  of  the  Synagogue 
were  duly  examined  as  to  their  knowledge,  and  ordained  to  the 
office.  They  formed  the  local  Sanhedrin  or  tribunal.  But  their 
election  depended  on  the  choice  of  the  congregation  ;  and  absence  of 
pride,  as  ulso  gentleness  and  humility,  are  mentioned  as  special 
qualifications.**     Sometimes  the  office  was  held  by  regular  teachers.* 

If,  as  in  Rome,  there  was  an  apparently  unordained  eldership 
(Geroiisla),  it  had  probably  only  the  charge  of  outward  affidrs,  and 
acted  rather  as  a  committee  of  management.  Indeed,  in  foreign 
Synagogues,  the  rulers  seem  to  have  been  chosen,  sometimes  for  a 
specified  period,  at  others  for  life.     But,  although  it  may  be  admitted 

tynagogoi.  The  passage  in  Acts  ziii.  15 
is  more  difiicalt.  Possibly  it  may  depend 
upon  local  circumstances  —  the  tenn 
Arohiiynagogoi  including  others  beside 
the  Arohistfruuiogai  in  the  strictest  sense, 
such  as  the  6er<m9k^Qhi  of  tb«  Sooutt 
ili8CriptioD9« 


*  As  to  all  this,  and  the  great  liberty 
in  prayer,  coinp.  ZunZy  Gottesd.  Vortr.  d. 
Jud.  pp.  368,  3«3i),  and  notes  a,  h  and  d ; 
and  Ritus  des  Symig.  Gottesd.  pp.  2  and  3. 

«  In  St.  Mark  v.  22,  scveml  Archi- 
tynagogoi  seem  to  be  spoken  of.  But  the 
expression  may  only  mean,  as  Weiu  sug- 
^rest-s.  one  of  the  order  of  the  A^oJ^ 


SYNAGOGUE-PRAYERS.  48$ 

that  the  Archisynagogos^  or  chief  raler  of  the  Synagogue,  was  only  the     CHAP, 
first  among  his  equals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  virtual  rule  of        X 
the  Synagogue  devolved  upon  him.     He  would  have  the  superintend-  ^^    ' 
ence  of  Divine  service,  and,  as  this  was  not  conducted  by  regular 
officials,  he  would  in  each  case  determine  who  were  to  be  called  up  to 
read  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  who  was  to  conduct  the  prayers, 
and  act  as  Sheliach  Tsibbur,  or  messenger  of  the  congr^ation,  and 
who,  if  any,  was  to  deliver  an  address.     He  would  also  see  to  it  that 
nothing  improper  took  place  in  the  Synagogue,'  and  that  the  prayers  •stLukc 
were  properly  conducted.     In  short,  the  supreme  care,  both  of  the 
services  and  of  the  building,  would  devolve  upon  him.   To  these  regular 
officials  we  have  to  add  those  who  officiated  during  the  service,  the 
Sheliach  Tsihbury  or  delegate  of  the  congregation — who,  as  its  mouth- 
piece, conducted  the  devotions — ^the  Interpreter  or  Methurgenumy  and 
those  who  were  called  on  to  read  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  or  else 
to.  preach. 

We  are  now  in  some  measure  prepared  to  follow  the  worship  on 
that  Sabbath  in  Nazareth.  On  His  entrance  into  the  Synagogue,  or 
perhaps  before  that,  the  chief  ruler  would  request  Jesus  to  act  for 
that  Sabbath  as  the  Sheliach  Tsibbur.  For,  according  to  the  Mishnah,**  *M««fli.  *^ 
the  person  who  read  in  the  Synagogue  the  portion  from  the  Prophets, 
was  also  expected  to  conduct  the  devotions,  at  least  in  greater  part.^ 
If  this  rule  was  enforced  at  that  time,  then  Jesus  would  ascend  the 
Bima,  and,  standing  at  the  lectern,  begin  the  service  by  two  prayers, 
which  in  their  most  ancient  form,  as  they  probably  obtained  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  were  as  follows  :— 

I.  *  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Lord,  King  of  the  world.  Who  formest 
the  light  and  createst  the  darkness,  Who  makest  peace,  and  createst 
everything ;  Who,  in  mercy,  givest  light  to  the  earth,  and  to  those 
who  dwell  upon  it,  and  in  Thy  goodness,  day  by  day,  and  every  day, 
renewest  the  works  of  creation.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God  for  the 
glory  of  His  handiworks,  and  for  the  light-giving  lights  which  He  has 
made  for  BLis  praise.  Selah.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God,  Who  has 
formed  the  lights.' 

n.  *  With  great  love  hast  Thou  loved  us,  0  Lord  our  God,  and 
with  much  overflowing  pity  hast  Thou  pitied  us,  our  Father  and  our 
King.  For  the  sake  of  our  fathers  who  trusted  in  Thee,  and  Thou 
taughtest  them  the  statutes  of  life,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  teach 
us.  Enlighten  our  eyes  in  Thy  Law  ;  cause  our  hearts  to  cleave  to 
Thy  commandments ;  unite  our  hearts  to  love  and  fear  Thy  Name^ 

*  Fwt  of  the  iikemat  and  the  whole  of  the  Eologies. 
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and  we  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,  world  without  end.  For  Thou  art 
a  God  Who  preparest  salvation,  and  us  hast  Thou  chosen  from  among 
all  nations  and  tongues,  and  hast  in  truth  brought  us  near  to  Thy 
great  Name — Selah — that  we  may  lovingly  praise  Thee  and  Thy 
Unity.     Blessed  be  the  Lord,  Who  in  love  chose  His  people  Israel.' 

After  this  followed  what  may  be  designated  as  the  Jewish  Creed, 
called  the  Shema,  from  the  word  '  shema/  or  *  hear,'  with  which  it 
begins.  It  consisted  of  three  passages  fi^m  the  Pentateuch,*  so 
arranged,  as  the  Mishnah  notes,**  that  the  worshipper  took  upon  him- 
self first  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  only  after  it  the 
yoke  of  the  commandments ;  and  in  the  latter,  again,  first  those  that 
applied  to  night  and  day,  and  then  those  that  applied  to  the  day  only. 
They  were  probably  but  later  determinations,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  what  was  regarded  as  the  heresy  of  Christianity,  which 
insisted  that,  as  the  first  sentence  in  the  Shema^  asserting  the  Unity 
of  God,  was  the  piost  important,  special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on 
certain  words  in  it.  The  recitation  of  the  Shema  was  followed  by  this 
prayer : — 

*  True  it  is  that  Thou  art  Jehovah,  our  God,  and  the  Grod  of  our 
fathers,  our  King,  and  the  King  of  our  fathers,  our  Saviour,  and  the 
Saviour  of  our  fathers,  our  Creator,  the  Rock  of  our  Salvation,  our 
Help,  and  our  Deliverer.  Thy  Name  is  from  everlasting,  and  there 
is  no  God  beside  Thee.  A  new  song  did  they  that  were  delivered 
sing  to  Thy  Name  by  the  sea-shore  j  together  did  all  praise  and  own 
Thee  King,  and  say,  Jehovah  shall  reign,  world  without  end !  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  Who  saveth  Israel.* 

This  prayer  finished,  he  who  oflSciated  took  his  place  before  the 
Ark,  and  there  repeated  what  formed  the  prayer  in  the  strictest  sense, 
or  certain  *  Eulogies '  or  Benedictions.  These  are  eighteen,  or  rather 
nineteen,  in  number,  and  date  from  difierent  periods.  But  as  on 
Sabbaths  only  the  three  first  and  the  three  last  of  them,  which  are  also 
those  undoubtedly  of  greatest  age,  were  repeated,  and  between  them 
certain  other  prayers  inserted,  only  these  six,  with  which  the  series 
respectively  began  and  ended,  need  here  find  a  place.  The  first  Bene- 
diction was  said  with  bent  body.     It  was  as  follows : — 

I.  *  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ;  the 
Great,  the  Mighty,  and  the  Terrible  God,  the  Most  High  God,  Who 
showetb  mercy  and  kindness.  Who  createth  all  things,  Who  r©» 
membereth  the  gracious  promises  to  the  fathers,  and  brii^th  a 
Saviour  to  their  children's  children,  for  Hia  own  Namefl  sakoi  in 
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love.     0   King;  Helper,  Saviour,  and  Shield  I     Blaaaed  art  Thou,     OHAP. 
0  Jehovah,  the  Shield  of  Abraham/  X 

n.  *  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  mighty  for  ever ;  Thou,  Who  quickenest  ' 
the  dead,  art  mighty  to  save.  In  Thy  mercy  Thou  preserveat  the 
living,  Thou  quickenest  the  dead;  in  Thine  abundant  pity  Thou 
bearest.up  those  who  fall,  and  healest  those  who  are  diseased,  and 
loosest  those  who  are  bound,  and  fulfillest  Thy  faithful  word  to  those 
who  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  Lord  of  strength,  and 
who  can  be  compared  to  Thee,  Who  killest  and  makest  alive,  and 
causest  salvation  to  spring  forth  ?  And  fiuthful  art  Thou  to  give 
life  to  the  dead.  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah,  Who  quiokenest  the 
dead!' 

m.  'Thou  art  Holy,  and  Thy  name  is  Holy.    Selah,     Blessed 
art  Thou  Jehovah  God,  the  Holy  One.' 

After  this,  such  prayers  were  inserted  as  were  suited  to  the  day. 
And  here  it  may  be  noticed  that  considerable  latitude  was  allowed. 
For,  although  '  it  was  not  lawful  to  insert  any  petition  in  the  three  ^^g^^ 
first  or  the  three  last  Eulogies,  but  only  in  the  intermediate  Benedic- 
tions, in  practice  this  was  certainly  not  observed.  Thus,  although, 
by  the  rubric,  prayer  for  rain  and  dew  was  to  be  inserted  up  to  the 
season  of  the  Passover  in  the  ninth  Benediction,  yet  occasionally 
reference  to  this  seems  also  to  have  been  made  in  the  second  Benedic- 
tion, as  connected  with  the  quickening  of  that  which  is  dead.^  Nay, 
some  Babbis  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  a  brief  summary  of  the 
eighteen  Eulogies,  while  yet  another  (B.  Eliezer)  repudiated  all 
fixed  forms  of  prayer.^  But  gradually,  and  especially  after  the  inser- 
tion of  the  well-known  prayer  against  the  heretics,  or  rather  Christian 
converts  (Eulogy  XI.'),  the  present  order  of  the  eighteen  Eulogies 
(AfrUdah)  seems  to  have  been  established.  Both  the  Jerusalem  ^  and 
the  Babylon  Talmud^  contain  much  on  this  subject  which  is  of  very  *Bm,uu 
great  interest.' 

Following  the  order  of  the  service,  we  now  come  to  the  con- 
oluding  Eulogies,  which  were  as  follows  :*— 

XVn,  (XVI.)  *  Take  gracious  pleasure,  0  Jehovah  orj  God,  in 


It.  s  to 


*  There  is  even  doubt,  whether  the  ex- 
act words  of  at  least  some  of  the  lenedlo- 
tkma  w«ra  flxad  at  an  early  period.  See 
Zttw^  u.  s. 

*  OriglnaUy  the  Eulogies  were  eighteen 
in  number.  The  addition  of  that  against 
tiie  heretics  would  have  made  them  nine- 
^mtu  AoQardinglj,  Kuk>gv  xr.,  which 
prayed  for  the  coming  of  tne  Branch  of 


David,  was  joined  to  the  previous  one  in 
order  to  preserve  the  number  eighteen. 
Oomp.  Jer.  Ber.  iv.  8.  It  is  sadly  ohamcter- 
istic  that,  together  with  a  corse  apoo 
Christian  converts,  the  Messianic  hope  of 
Israel  should  thus  have  been  pushed  into 
the  background. 

*  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  can  only 
here  refer  the  reader  to  the  pnoongii. 
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BOOK     Thy  people  Israel  and  in  their  prayers,  and  in  love  accept  the  bumt- 

ni        offerings  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers  with  Thy  good  pleasure,  and 

"■^     '      '  may  the  services  of  Thy  people  be  ever  acceptable  nnto  Thee.    And 

O  that  our  eyes  may  see  it,  as  Thou  tumest  in  mercy  to  Zion.   Blessed 

be  Thou,  0  Jehovs^,  Who  restoreth  EEis  Shekhinah  to  Zion.' 

XYIU.  (XYII.)  In  saying  this  Eulogy,  which  was  simply  one  of 
thanks,  it  was  ordered  that  all  should  bend  down.  It  was  as  follows : 
— *  We  give  praise  to  Thee,  because  Thou  art  He,  Jehovah,  our  God, 
and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  ever  and  ever.  The  Bock  of  our  life^ 
the  Shield  of  our  salvation,  Thou  art  He,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. We  laud  Thee,  and  declare  Thy  praise.  For  our  lives  which 
are  bound  up  in  Thine  Hand,  for  our  souls  which  are  oommitted  to 
Thee,  and  for  Thy  wonders  which  are  with  us  every  day,  and  for  Thy 
marvellous  deeds  and  Thy  goodnesses  which  are  at  all  seasons,  evening, 
and  morning,  and  midday — ^Thou  Gracious  One,  for  Thy  compassioiiB 
never  end.  Thou  Pitying  One,  for  Thy  mercies  never  cease,  for  ever 
do  we  put  our  trust  in  Thee.  And  for  all  this,  blessed  and  exalted  be 
Thy  Name,  our  King,  always,  world  without  end.  And  all  the  Uving 
bless  Thee — Selah — and  praise  Thy  Name  in  truth,  O  God,  our 
Salvation  and  our  Help.  Selah.  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovaih.  The 
Gracious  One  is  Thy  Name,  and  to  Thee  it  is  pleasant  to  give  praise.' 
After  this  the  priests,  if  any  were  in  the  Synagogue,  spoke  the 

•  sot.TU.8    blessing,  elevating  their  hands  up  to  the  shoulders*  (in  the  Temple 
iSS,\8     above  the  head).     This  was  called  the  lifting  up  of  hands.^     In  the 

Synagogue  the  priestly  blessing  was  spoken  in  three  sections,  the 
•^t  87  b,  people  each  time  responding  by  an  Amen.®  Lastly,  in  the  Synagogue, 
« siphrt  on  the  word  '  Adonai '  was  substituted  for  Jehovah.*  *  If  no  desoend- 
li^^^iaT'    aiits  of  Aaron  were  present,  the  leader  of  the  devotions  repeated 

•  Nnmb.Ti.    the  usual  priestly  benediction.*     After  the  benediction  followed  the 

last  Eulogy,  which,  in  its  abbreviated  form  (as  presently  need  in  the 
Evening  Service),  is  as  follows : — 

XIX.  (XVIII.)  '  0  bestow  on  Thy  people  Israel  great  peace  for 
ever.  For  Thou  art  King,  and  Lord  of  all  peace.  And  it  is  good  in 
Thine  eyes  to  bless  Thy  people  Israel  at  all  times  and  at  every  hour 
with  Thj  peace.  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah,  Who  blesseth  His 
people  Israel  with  peace ! ' 

It  was  the  practice  of  leading  Rabbis,  probably  dating  from  vwy 
early  times,  to  add  at  the  close  of  this  Eulogy  certain  prayers  of  their 

*  Minor  differences  need  not  here  be  detailed,  especially  as  th^  aie  bj  no 
oertaln. 
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own,  either  fixed  or  free,  of  which  the  Talmud  givefl  specimenfl.  From 
veiy  early  times  also,  the  custom  seems  to  have  obtained  that  the 
descendants  of  Aaron,  before  pronouncing  the  blessing,  put  off  their 
shoes.     In  the  benediction  the  priests  turned  towards  the  people, 
while  he  who  led  the  ordinary  prayers  stood  with  his  hsjck  to  the 
X)eople,  looking  towards  the  Sanctuary.     The  superstition,  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  look  at  the  priests  while  they  spoke  the  blessing,*  must  •ohag.iaa 
be  regarded  as  of  later  date.     According  to  the  Mishnah,  they  who 
pronounce  the  benediction  must  have  no  blemish  on  their  hands,  face, 
or  feet,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention ;  but  this  presumably  refers  to 
those  o£Sciating  in  the  Temple.^     It  is  a  curious  statement,  that 
priests  from  certain  cities  in  Galilee  were  not  allowed  to  speak  the 
words  of  blessing,  because  their  pronunciation  of  the  gutturals  was 
misleading.^    According  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,®  moral  blemishes,  ^Hegui.»4ft 
or  even  sin,  did  not  disqualify  a  priest  from  pronouncing  the  benedic-  V  Tp  l?hi 
tion,  since  it  was  really  God,  and  not  man.  Who  gave  the  blessing.'  TS>t, 
On  the  other  hand,  strict  sobriety  was  insisted  on  on  such  occasions,  pl'a/o  ^^^^ 
Later  Judaism  used  the  priestly  benediction  as  a  means  for  counter- 
acting the  effects  of  evU  dreams.     The  public  prayers  closed  with  an 
Amen,  spoken  by  the  congr^ation. 

The  liturgical  part  being  thus  completed,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, indeed,  what  had  been  the  primary  object  of  the  Synagoguo 
service,  began.  The  Chazzan,  or  minister,  approached  the  Ark,  and 
brought  out  a  roll  of  the  Law.  It  was  taken  from  its  case  (teq,  teqah)^ 
and  unwound  from  those  cloths  (mitpachoth)  which  held  it.  The 
time  had  now  come  for  the  reading  of  portions  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  On  the  Sabbath,  at  least  seven  persons  were  called  upon 
successively  to  read  portions  from  the  Law,  none  of  them  consisting 
of  less  than  three  verses.  On  the  ^  days  of  congregation '  (Monday 
and  Thursday),  three  persons  were  called  up  ;  on  New  Moon's  Day, 
and  on  the  intermediate  days  of  a  festive  week,  four ;  on  feast  days, 
five ;  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  six.'    No  doubt,  there  was  even 


*  It  seems  also  to  have  been  the  rnle, 
that  they  most  wash  their  hands  before 
proDonncing  the  benediction  (Sot.  39  a). 

'  The  qnestion  is  discussed :  first,  who 
blessed  the  priests  f  and,  secondly,  what 
part  God  had  in  that  benediction  1  The 
answer  will  readily  be  gaessed  (ChnU.  49 
«).  In  Biphrt  on  Numbers,  par.  43,  the 
words  are  quoted  (Nnmb.  vi  27)  to  show 
that  the  blearing  came  from  God,  and  not 
from,  aMhoo^  through,  the  priests.  In 
Bmidb.  B.  U    ed.  Warsh.  iv.  p.  40  a 


there  is  a  beautiful  prayer,  in  which  Israel 
declares  that  it  only  needs  the  ble^^sing  of 
God,  according  to  Deot.  xxvi.  16,  on  which 
the  answer  comes,  that  although  the  priests 
bring  the  benediction,  it  is  God  Who 
stands  and  blesses  His  people.  Accord- 
ingly, the  benediction  of  the  priests  is 
only  the  symbol  of  God's  blessing. 

*  For  these  different  numbers  very 
curious  symbolicQkl  reWQO^  919  wsigiwd 
(Megijl.  83  a),  ^ 
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BOOK     in  ancient  times  a  lectionaiy,  though  certainly  not  that  pretentlj  in 

m        1UI6,  which  occupies  exactly  a  year.^    On  the  contrary,  the  Paleatinian 

^j-   '         lectionary  occupied  three  *  or,  according  to  some,  three  and  a  half 

kjer.  shia>b.  ydars,^  half  a  Sabbatic  period.     Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Mah 

Bop^.zTL  Borah  divides  the  Pentateuch  into  154  sections.     In  regard  to  tiis 

^^  leotionary  of  three  and  a  half  years  we  read  of  175  sections*    It  re* 

quires,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  preparatory  to,  and  on 

certain  festive  days,  the  ordinary  reading  was  interrupted,  and  por* 

tions  substituted  which  bore  on  the  subject  of  the  feast.     Possibly,  al 

different  periods  different  cycles  may  have  obtained— those  for  three 

and  a  half  years,  three  years,  and  even  for  one  year.^  *    Axxxirding  to 

the  Talmud,^  a  descendant  of  Aaron  was  always  called  up  first  to  the 

reading;*   then   followed  a  Levite,   and  afterwards    fire  ordinaiy 

Israelites.    As  this  practice,  as  well  as  that  of  priestly  benedietaon,^ 

has  been  continued  in  the  Synagogue  from  father  to  son,  it  is  poasiUe 

Still  to  know  who  are  descendants  of  Aaron,  and  who  Levites.    Tbt 

reading  of  the  Law  was  both  preceded  and  followed  by  brief  Bene* 

diotions. 

Upon  the  Law  followed  a  section  from  the  Prophets,*  the  so-called 
Hwphtarah?  The  origin  of  this  practice  is  not  known,  although  it  ii 
one  that  must  evidently  have  met  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
worshipperst  Certain  it  is,  that  the  present  leotionatj  ficom  the 
Prophets  did  not  exist  in  early  times ;  nor  does  it  seem  unlikely  that 
the  choice  of  the  passage  was  left  to  the  reader  himself.  At  any 
•  Megui.  ir.  rate,  as  regarded  the  ordinary  Sabbath  days,*  we  are  told  that  a  reader 
might  omit  one  or  more  verses,  provided  there  was  no  break.  As  the 
Hebrew  was  not  generally  understood,  the  Methurgeman,  or  Interpreter, 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  reader,'  and  translated  into  the  Aramaasn 
verse  by  verse,  and  in  the  section  from  the  Prophets,  or  Haphiaraky 


'Oomp. 
1  Oor.  zir. 
17,  S8 


'  This  division  seems  to  have  originated 
la  BabjkMi.  Oomp.  Jfluu,  Ootteid.  Vortr. 
pp.  3,  4. 

<  Oomp.  Dutehah,  Gesch.  des  jud. 
Coitus,  pp.  261-268. 

■  Some  oi  the  leading  Rabbis  resisted 
this  praotioe,  and  deoUured  that  a  Habbi 
who  yielded  to  it  deserved  death  (Megill. 
28  «;  oomp.  Megill.  22  a.  Seegenerallj 
Duiokak^  a.  s.  p.  265.) 

*  JSvery  deeoendant  of  Aa^n  ia  the 
fiynagogue  is  bound  to  join  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the 
blessing  on  himself,  aooording  to  Gen.  xii. 
ft.  Otherwise  he  transgresees  three  oom* 
mands,  contained  in  Numb.  vi.  27  (Sot. 
88  h).  The  present  mode  of  dividing  the 
fingers  when  prgnouncing  the  bkwlDg 


is  justified  by  an  appeal  to  Cant,  ii  9 
(Bemidb.  R.  11),  although  do  dosbt  the 
origin  of  the  practice  is  nursticaL 

*  The  reasons  commonly  assigned  for 
it  are  unhistorical.  Comp.  *  Sketches  of 
Jewi^  Life,'  p.  278.  The  term  HaphtSish, 
or  rather  Aphtarak  and  Aphtmrtm,  is  de- 
rived from  paUiTy  to  dismisi^^Uier,  Uks 
the  Latin  Mitta^  beoauae  it  ended  the 
general  service,  or  else  beosaie  tlii 
valedictoiy  discourse,  called  J^kUtrnk^ 
was  oonneoted  with  it. 

*  In  a  few  plaoee  In  Babylon  (BhaUki 
116  (),  lessons  from  the  Ha^jkgisnla 
were  read  at  afternoon  servloas.  HiilSiit 
on  Porim  the  whole  Book  of  litthnr  wm 
lead. 
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after  arery  thrse  venes.^  But  the  Methurgmnom  mm  not  aUoired  to  OHAP. 
read  bia  tranaUtion,  lest  it  might  popularly  be  regarded  aa  antborita*  Z 
tive.  Thia  may  help  hb  in  some  meaanre  to  nnderetand  tiie  popular 
mode  of  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the  New  Testament.  So  long 
aa  the  substance  of  the  text  waa  given  oorrecUy,  the  Meikwgemcm 
might  paraphrase  for  better  popular  understanding.  Again,  it  ia  but 
natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Mdhwrgemcm  would  prepare  himself  for 
his  work  by  such  materials  as  he  would  find  to  hand,  among  which,  of 
oonrse,  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  would  hold  a  prominent  plaoe. 
TUa  may  in  part  account  alike  for  the  employment  of  the  TiXX.,  and 
for  its  Targumic  modifications,  in  the  New  Testament  qaototions. 

The  reading  of  the  section  from  the  Prophets  (the  Bojpktwah) 
was  in  olden  times  inmiediately  followed  by  an  address,  discourse,  or 
sermon  (Berashah),  that  is,  where  a  Babbi  capable  of  giving  such 
instruction,  or  a  distinguished  stranger,  was  present.  Neither  the 
leader  of  the  devotions  (^  the  delegate  of  the  congregation'  in  thia  mat* 
ter,  or  Shdiach  Tsihbur),  nor  the  Methvrgmnany  nor  yet  the  preacheTi  ' 
required  ordination.^  That  was  reserved  for  the  ruls  of  the  congre- 
gation, whether  in  legislation  or  administration,  doctrine  or  diaoipline. 

^e  only  points  required  in  the  preabhar  were  the  neoessaiy  quali* 
fications,  both  mental  and  moral.'  When  a  great  Babbi  emjAoyed  a 
Methurg0man  to  explain  to  the  people  his  sermon,  he  woidd,  of 
course,  select  him  for  the  purpose.  Such  an  interpreter  was  also 
called  Amora,  or  speaker.  Perhaps  the  Babbi  wonld  whisper  to  him 
hia  remarks,  while  he  would  repeat  them  aloud;  or  else  he  would 
only  condescend  to  give  hints,  which  the  Amora  would  amplify;  or 
he  would  speak  in  Hebrew,  and  the^mora  translate  it  into  Aranueani 
Greek,  Latin,  or  whatever  the  language  of  the  people  might  be,  for 
the  sermon  must  reach  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  ^faora 
would  also,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  answer  questions  or  meet 
objections.  If  the  preacher  was  a  very  great  man,  he  would,  perhapSy 
not  condescend  to  communicate  with  the  Amora  directiy,  but  employ 
one  of  his  students  as  a  middleman.  This  was  also  the  practice 
when  the  preacher  was  m  mourning  for  a  very  near  relative — ^for  so 
important  was  his  office  that  it  must  not  be  interrupted,  even  by  the 
sorrows  or  the  religious  obligations  of '  mourning.'  ^  » Moed  a 

21a 

'  Ai  a  Uter  pctriod^  however,  oidioation  ordained  aad  did  not  prsaoh  (Sot,  22  «). 
seeniB  to  have  been  required  for  preach-         *  Thu«,  we  have  a  aajing  of  the  flrsl 

ing;    l^a  cwiotifl  Babbinio  ezegesiB,  the  centniy   *  Yon    preach  beiwitiftJlj,  bat 

tot  ete«s#  of  Prov.  vii.  26  waa  applied  to  you  do  not  praotise  beaatifoUy '  (Chag. 

thoee  who  preached  without  ordination,  lib;  Yebam.  68  fr> 
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BOOK  Indeed,  Jewish  tradition    nses  the  most  extravagant  terms  to 

ni        extol  the  institution  of  preaching.    To  say  that  it  gloriUied  Gfod,  and 

brought  men  back,  or  at  least  nearer  to  Him,  or  that  it  quenched  the 

sonl's  thirst,  was  as  nothing.     The  little  city,  weak  and  besieged,  bnl 

•  BooL  ix.  1ft  delivered  by  the  wise  man  in  it,'  served  as  symbol  of  the  benefit  whidi 

the  preacher  conferred  on  his  hearers.  The  Divine  Spirit  rested  on 
him,  and  his  office  conferred  as  much  merit  on  him  as  if  he  had 
Na^lr^  offered  both  the  blood  and  the  fat  npon  the  altar  of  bomt-oflbiing.^ 
No  wonder  that  tradition  traced  the  institution  back  to  Moees,  who 
had  directed  that,  previous  to,  and  on  the  various  festivals,  addresses, 
explanatory  of  their  rites,  and  enforcing  them,  should  be  delivered  to 

•  Meg.4«      i}^Q  people.®    The  Targum  Jonathan  assumes  the  practioe  in  the 
jJdg?T.V»  *™®  ^^  ^^  Judges ;  *  the  men  of  the  Oreat  Synagogue  are,  of  ooorae, 

credited  with  it,  and  Shemayah  and  Abhtalyon  are  expressly  designated 

!u^pm!.'       cts  '  preachers.'  *    How  general  the  practice  was  in  the  time  of  Jesus 

^^^  and  His  Apostles,  the  reader  of  the  New  Testament  need  not  be  told, 

18  '  ^'       and  its  witness  is  fully  borne  out  by  Josephua '  and  PUIo.v    Both 

e<LFror^    the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylon  Talmud  assume  it  as  so  common,  that 

^'itoMM?     ^^  several  passages  '  Sabbath-observance'  and  the  '  Sabbath-eermon* 

Sa(^i!p^**  are  identified.     Long  before  Hillel  we  read  of  Rabbis  preaching — in 

1014, 1U36      Greek  or  Latin — ^in  the  Jewish   Synagogues  of  Rome,''  just  as  tiie 

Pe8.M»       Apostles  preached  in  Oreek  in  the  Synagogues  of  the  dispersed. 

That  this  practice,  and  the  absolute  liberty  of  teaching,  subject  to 

the  authority  of  the  *  chief  ruler  of  the  Synagogue,'  formed  important 

links  in  the  Christianisation  of  the  world,  is  another  evidence  of  that 

wonder-working  Rule  of  God,  which  brings  about  marvellous  results 

through  the  orderly  and   natural   succession  of  events — ^nay,  orders 

these  means  with  the  view  to  their  ultimate  issue. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  materials  for  drawing  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  preacher,  the  congregation,  and  the  sermon,  as  in 
those  days.  We  are,  of  course,  only  speaking  of  the  public  addresses 
in  the  Synagogues  on  Sabbaths — not  of  those  delivered  at  other 
times  or  in  other  places.  Some  great  Rabbi,  or  famed  preacher,  or 
else  a  distinguished  stranger,  is  known  to  be  in  the  town.  He  would, 
of  course,  be  asked  by  the  ruler  of  the  Synagogue  to  deliver  a  dis- 
course. But  who  is  a  great  preacher?  We  know  that  such  a 
reputation  was  much  coveted,  and  conferred  on  its  possessor  great 
distinction.  The  popular  preacher  was  a  power,  and  quite  as  much  • 
an  object  of  popular  homage  and  flattery  as  in  our  days.  Many  a 
learned  Rabbi  bitterly  complained  on  finding  his  ponderous  expositions 
neglected,  while  the  multitude  pushed  and  crowded  into  tibie  neigh- 
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bonring  Synagogae  to  hear  the  declamations  of  some  shallow  popular     OHAP. 
Haggadist.^      And  so  it  came,  that  many  coltiyated  this  branch        X 
of  theology.    When  a  popular  preacher  was  expected,  men  crowded  ""^~'      ' 
the  area  of  the  Synagogue,  while  women  filled  the  gallery.*    On  such  •sdoo.«i  b 
occasions,  there  was  the  additional  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they 
had  done  something  specially  meritorious  in  running  with  quick  steps, 
and  crowding  into  the  Synagogue.^    For,  was  it  not  to  carry  out  the  b£er.«» 
spirit  of  Hos.  vi.  3 ;  xi.  10 — at  least,  as  Babbinically  understood  ? 
Even  grave  Rabbis  joined  in  this  ^  pursuit  to  know  the  Lord,'  and 
one  of  them  comes  to  the  somewhat  caustic  conclusion,  that  '  the 
reward  of  a  discourse  is  the  haste/®    However,  more  unworthy  •Ber.ei 
motives  sometimes  influenced  some  of  the  audience,  and  a  Talmudic 
passage  ^traces  the  cause  of  many  fasts  to  the  meetings  of  the  two  «Kidd.8ia 
sexes  on  such  occasions. 

The  type  of  a  popular  preacher  was  not  very  different  from  what 
in  our  days  would  form  his   chief  requisites.     He  ought  to  have 
a  good  figure,®  a  pleasant  expression,  and  melodious  voice  (his  words  'Tmd.  leo. 
onght  to  be  ^like  those  of  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom');  fluency,  ia.i.p.s^' 
speech  '  sweet  as  honey,' '  pleasant  as  milk  and  honey ' — '  finely  sifted 
like  fine  flour,'  a  diction  richly  adorned, '  like  a  bnde  on  her  wedding- 
day  ; '  and  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge  and  self- 
assurance  never  to  be  disconcerted.     Above  all  he  must  be  conciliatory, 
and  avoid  being  too  personal.     Moses  had  addressed  Israel  as  rebellious 
and  hard-hearted,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  bring  them  into  the  land 
of  promise.     Elijah  had  upbraided  them   with  having  broken  the 
covenant,  and  Elisha  was  immediately  appointed  his  successor.     Even 
Isaiah  had  his  lips  touched  with  burning  coals,  because  he  spoke  of 
dwelling  among  a  people  of  sinful  lips/'    As  for  the  mental  qualifi-  ryaikafeii 
cations  of  the  preacher,  he  must  know  his  Bible  well.    As  a  bride  knows  ^^S^^ 


'  In  Sot.  40  a  we  have  an  account  of 
how  a  popular  preacher  comforted  his 
deserted  brother  Uieologian  by  the  follow- 
ing parable:  Two  men  met  in  a  city, 
the  one  to  seU  jewels  and  precious  things, 
the  other  toys,  tinsel,  and  trifles.  Then 
aU  the  people  ran  to  the  latter  shop,  be- 
cause they  cUd  not  understand  the  wares 
of  the  former.  A  curious  instance  of 
popular  wit  is  the  following :  It  was  ex- 
pected that  a  person  lately  ordained 
should  deliver  a  discourse  before  the  people. 
The  time  came,  but  the  Methvrgeman 
In  Tain  bent  his  ear  closer  and  closer.  It 
was  evident  that  the  new  preacher  had 
nothing  to  say.  On  which  the  Methurge' 
wum  quoted  Habak.  ii  19;  "Woe  unto 


him  that  saith  to  the  wood.  Awake;  to 
the  dumb  stone,  Arise,  it  shall  teach  1 ' 
(Sanh.  7  h).  It  was  probably  on  account 
of  such  scenes,  that  the  Nasi  was  not 
allowed  afterwards  to  ordain  without  ^e 
consent  of  the  Sanhediin. 

'  In  connection  with  this  the  proverb 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament  is  thus 
used  by  Rabbi  Tarphon:  *I  wonder 
whether  anyone  at  present  would  accept 
reproof.  If  you  said.  Remove  the  mote 
from  thine  eye,  he  would  immediately 
reply.  First  remove  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own  eye '  (Arach.  16  h).  May  this  not  in- 
dicate how  very  widely  the  sayings  ol 
Christ  had  spread  among  Uie  people  7 


1ft 
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properiy  to  make  use  of  her  twenty-fonr  omatnents,  wo  most  tha 
preacher  of  the  twenty^foar  books  of  the  Bible.  He  must  carefiilly 
prepare  his  snbject — he  is '  to  hear  himself'  before  the  people  hear  him. 
But  whatever  else  he  may  be  or  do,  lie  must  be  attractive.^  In  earlier 
times  the  sermon  might  have  consisted  of  a  simple  exposition  of  some 
passages  firom  Scripture,  or  the  Book  of  Sirach,  which  latter  was 
treated  and  quoted  by  some  of  the  Rabbis  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
•oomp.  canonical.*  But  this,  or  the  full  discussion  of  a  single  text'  (rnpj  to 
qSSma,  bore),  would  probably  not  be  so  attractive  as  the  adaptation  of  a  text 
lo^Tof ^1  to  present  circumstances,  or  even  its  modification  and  alteration  for 
such  purposes.  There  were  scarcely  bounds  to  the  liberties  taken  by 
the  preacher.  He  would  divide  a  sentence,  cut  off  one  or  two  syllaUes 
from  a  word  and  join  them  to  the  next,  so  producing  a  diGEerent 
meaning,  or  giving  a  new  interpretation  to  a  text.  Perhaps  the 
strangest  method  was  that  of  introducing  GIreek  words  and  expressions 
^inBer.  into  the  Hebrew,  and  this  not  only  to  give  a  witty  repartee,**  bat  in 
illustration  of  Scripture.*  Nay,  many  instances  occur,  in  which  a 
Hebrew  word  is,  from  the  similarity  of  its  sound  with  the  Ghreek, 
retidered  as  if  it  were  actually  Greek,  and  thus  a  new  meaning  isgivra 
to  a  passage.' 

If  such  licence  was  taken,  it  seems  a  comparatively  small  thing 
that  a  doctrine  was  derived  from  a  word,  a  particle,  or  even  a  letter. 
But,  as  already  stated,  the  great  point  was  to  attract  the  hearers. 
Parables,  stories,  allegories,  witticisms,  strange  and  foreign  words, 
absurd  legends,  in  short,  anything  that  might  startle  an  audience, 
was  introduced.^     Sometimes  a  discourse  was  entirely  Haggadic ;  at 

'  Even  the  celebrated  B.  Eliezer  had  meaning,  thou    art    the    burnt-offering.' 

the  misfortune  that,  at   a  festival,  his  But  the  Greek  in  the  former  passage  is 

bearart  one  by  one  stole  out  daring  the  also  explained  by  rendering  the  *  <>i*>*i^V  * 

sermon  (Bez.  15  b).    On  the  other  hand,  as  an  Aramaic  form   of   fouca,  in  which 

it  is  said  of  U.  Akiba,  although  his  success  oase  it  would  UuKumically  mean  '  With- 

as  a  preacher  was  veiy  varied,  that  his  hold  not  thy  hand  from  the  poor,  who  is 

application  to  Israel  of  the  sufferin£s  of  like    to    thee.'     Comp.  the   interesting 

Job  and  of  his  tinal  deliverance  moved  his  tractate  of  Briill  (Fremdspr.  Redens.  p. 

hearers  to  tears  (Ber.  E.  33).  21).    A  play  upon  Greek  words  is  also 

'See  J^nzt  Gottesd.    Vortr.    p.  352,  supposed  to  occur  in  the  Midrash  on  Cant. 

Note  b.  ii  9,  where  the  word  *  dodi,*  by  omitting 

*  Thus,  in  Tanch.  on  Ex.  xxiL  24  (ed.  the  second  d,  and  transposing  the  yod 

Warsh.  p.  105  a  and  b,  sect.  15,  towards  and  the  vav,  is  made  into  the  Sreek  STof, 

the  end),  the  expression  in  Dent.  xv.  7,  divine.    But  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  quite 

*Meachikha»' from  thy  brother,  is  rendered  sure   about    this,  although    it  has  the 

*t»il  aohikha»'  not  thy  brother.    Similarly,  countenance  of  Levy.    In  the  Midrash 

in  the  Pesiqta,  the  statement  in  Gen.  xxii.  on  Cant.  ii.  15,  a  whole  Greek  sentence  is 

7,  S,  *  God  will  provide  Himself  a  lamb  inserted,  only  Aramaically  written.    See 

fte   a    bomt-offering,'   is    paraphrased  also  Sacks,  Beitr.  pp.  19  Stc. 
•And  if   not  a  Seh  (lamb)  for  a  burnt-  *  Thus,  when  on  one  occasion  the  hearers 

offering,  my  son,  ai  (thee)  for  a  burnt-  of  Akiba  were  going  to  sleep  daring  his 

offering.'    Itis  added,  'seleolahis  Greek,  seufloD,  he  called  out :  *  Why  wm  Esther 
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others^  the  Haggadah  served  to  introduce  the  Halakhali.  Sometunes  OHAP. 
the  object  of  the  preacher  was  purely  homiletical ;  at  others,  he  dealt  .  2 
chiefly  with  the  explanation  of  Scripture,  or  of  the  rites  and  meaning 
of  festivals.  A  favourite  method  was  that  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  stringing  together  of  pearls  (Oharaz)^  when  a  preacher, 
having  quoted  a  passage  or  section  from  thj  Pentateuch,  strung  on 
to  it  another  and  like-sounding,  or  really  similar,  from  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa.'  Or  else  he  would  divide  a  sentence,  generally 
under  three  heads,  and  connect  with  each  of  the  clauses  a  separate 
doctrine,  and  then  try  to  support  it  by  Scripture.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  to  what  lengths  such  preachers  might  go  in  their  misinter- 
pretation and  misrepresentations  of  the  plain  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
And  yet  a  collection  of  short  expositions  (the  Penqta)^  which,  though 
not  dating  from  that  period,  may  yet  fairly  be  taken  as  giving  a  good 
idea  of  this  method  of  exposition,  contains  not  a  little  that  is  fi-esh, 
earnest,  useful,  and  devotional.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  at 
the  dose  of  his  address,  the  preacher  very  generally  referred  to  the 
great  Messianic  hope  of  Israel.  The  service  doeed  with  a  short 
prayer,  or  what  we  would  term  an  '  ascription.' 

We  can  now  picture  to  ourselves  the  Synagogue,  its  worship,  and 
teaching.  We  can  see  the  leader  of  the  people's  devotions  as  (accord- 
ing to  Talmudic  direction)  he  first  refrises,  with  mock-modesty,  the 
honour  conferred  on  him  by  the  chief  ruler ;  then,  when  urged,  pre- 
pares to  go ;  and  when  pressed  a  third  time,  goes  up  with  slow  and 
measured  steps  to  the  lectern,  and  then  before  the  Ark.  We  can 
imagine  how  one  after  another,  standing  and  facing  the  people,  un- 
rolls and  holds  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  Law  or  of  the  Prophets,  and 
reads  from  the  Sacred  Word,  the  Methurgemcm  interpreting.  Finally, 
we  can  picture  it,  how  the  preacher  would  sit  down  and  begin  his  dis- 
course, none  interrupting  him  with  questions  till  he  had  finished, 
when  a  succession  of  objections,  answers,  or  inquiries  might  await  the 
Amoray  if  the  preacher  had  employed  such  help.  And  help  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  many  cases,  to  judge  by  the  depreciatory  and  caustic 
remarks,  which  not  unfrequently  occur,  as  to  the  manners,  tone, 
vanity,  self-conceit,  and  silliness  of  ''he  Amoraf  who,  as  he  stood  » \;i.ir.  on 

K^o!.  tU.6; 
ir.  17» 

Queen  in   Persia  over   127  provinces t  plied  to  the  qaestion,  who  she  was: 

Answer :  She  was  a  descendant  of  Sarah,  It  was  Jochebed,  who  bore  Moses,  who 

who  lived  127  years'  (Ber.  B.  58).    On  is  reckoned  equal  to  all  the  600,000  of 

a  similar  occasion  B.  Jehudah  startled  Israel '  (Midr.  bhir  haSh.  R.,  ed.  Warsh., 

the   sleepers    by    the    question :    *  One  p.  11  &,  towards  the  end,  on  Oant.  i  15). 

woman  in  Egypt  bore  600,000 men  in  one  '  In  both  these  passages  *the  fools' 

birth.'    One  of  his  hearers  immediately  axeezpLaioedtoxefertoUioi^p^AiifyMMii. 


^CImc:14« 
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BOOK  beside  the  Rabbi,  thonght  far  more  of  attracting  attention  and 
m  applause  to  himself,  than  of  benefiting  his  hearers.  Hence  some 
Habbis  would  only  employ  special  and  trusted  interpreters  of  their 
own,  who  were  above  fifty  years  of  age.*  In  short,  so  far  as  the 
sermon  was  concerned,  the  impression  it  produced  must  have  been 
very  similar  to  what  we  know  the  addresses  of  the  monks  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  have  wrought.  All  the  better  can  we  understand, 
even  from  the  human  aspect,  how  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  alike  in  its 
substance  and  form,  in  its  manner  and  matter,  differed  firom  that  of 
the  scribes;  how  multitudes  would  hang  entranced  on  His  word; 
and  how,  everywhere  and  by  all,  its  impression  was  felt  to  be  over- 
powering. 

But  it  is  certainly  not  the  human  aspect  alone  which  here  claims 
our  attention.  The  perplexed  inquiry  :  ^  Whence  hath  this  man  this 
wisdom  and  this  knowledge  ? '  must  find  another  answer  than  the  men 
of  Nazareth  could  suggest,  although  to  those  in  our  days  also  who 
deny  His  Divine  character,  this  must  ever  seem  an  unanswered  and 
unanswerable  question. 


Tfi£  VlSIl  TO  NA2AtLETlL  4Jb\ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THX  riBST  QAULEAN  MUnflTTBT. 
(St.  Matt.  iv.  13-17 ;  8t  Maik  L  14, 16 ;  8t  Luke  iv.  16-32.) 

The  visit  to  Nazareth  was  in  many  respects  decisive.     It  presented    OHAP. 
by  anticipation  an  epit(»ne  of  the  history  of  the  Christ.     He  came  to       xi 

His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.     The  first  time  He  taoght  ' """^ 

in  the  Synagogue,  as  the  first  time  He  tanght  in  the  Temple,  they  cast 
Him  out.  On  the  one  and  the  other  occasion,  they  questioned  His 
authority,  and  they  asked  for  a  ^  sign.'  In  both  instances,  the  power 
which  they  challenged  was,  indeed,  claimed  by  Christ,  but  its  diisplay, 
in  the  manner  which  they  expected,  refused.  The  analogy  seems  to 
extend  even  farther — and  if  a  misrepresentation  of  what  Jesus  had 
said  when  purifying  the  Temple  formed  the  ground  of  the  final  &Ise 
charge  against  Him,*  the  taunt  of  the  Nazarenes :  *  Physician,  heal  sat  Matt 
thyself! '  found  an  echo  in  the  mocking  cry,  as  He  hung  on  the  Cross :  "^  *^  *' 
^  He  saved  others.  Himself  He  cannot  save.'  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  either  on  historical  grounds,  or 
after  study  of  the  character  of  Christ,  the  idea  could  have  arisen  ^ 
that  Jesus  had  offered,  or  that  He  had  claimed,  to  teach  on  that 
Sabbath  in  the  Synagogue  of  Nazareth.  Had  He  attempted  what, 
alike  in  spirit  and  form,  was  so  contrary  to  all  Jewish  notions,  the 
whole  character  of  the  act  would  have  been  changed.  As  it  was,  the 
contrast  with  those  by  whom  He  was  surrounded  is  almost  as  striking, 
as  the  part  which  He  bore  in  the  scene.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
that  what  had  so  lately  taken  place  in  Cana,  at  only  four  miles' 
distance,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  in  Capernaum,  had  become 
known  in  Nazareth.  It  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectancy  the 
interest  and  curiosity  previously  awakened  by  the  reports,  which  the 
Galileans  had  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  general  fame  which 
had  spread  about  Jesus.     They  were  now  to  test,  whether  their 

'  And  yet  most  oommentators — follow-      that  Christ  had  *  stood  ap '  in  the  sense  ol 
ing,  I  snppose,  the  lead  of  ifsyvr— hold      offering  or  claiming  to  read. 

•  e  8 
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countryman  would  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  do  in  His  own  city 
what  they  had  heard  had  been  done  for  Capernaum.    To  any  ordinary 
'  man  the  return  to  Nazareth  in  such  circumstances  must  have  been  an 

ordeal.  Not  so  to  the  Christ,  Who,  in  utter  self-forgetfulness,  had  only 
this  one  aim  of  life — to  do  the  Will  of  Him  that  sent  Him.  And  so 
His  bearing  that  day  in  the  Synagogue  is  itself  evidence,  that  while  in, 
He  was  not  of,  that  time. 

Realising  the  scene  on  such  occasions,  we  mark  the  contrast.  As 
there  could  be  no  un-Jewish  forwardness  on  the  part  of  Jesns,  so, 
assuredly,  would  there  be  none  of  that  mock-humility  of  reluctance 
to  officiate,  in  which  Babbinism  delighted.  If ,  aa  in  the  circumstances 
seems  likely,  Jesus  commenced  the  first  part  of  the  service,  and  then 
pronoimced  before  the  *  Ark '  those  Eulogies  which  were  regarded  as, 
in  tiie  strictest  sense,  the  prayer  (TephillaJi),  we  can  iEnagine*--*though 
we  can  scarcely  rea1ise-*-the  reverent  solemnity,  which  would  seem  to 
fpve  a  new  meaning  to  each  well^remembered  sentence.  And  in  Hia 
mouth  it  all  had  a  new  meaning.  We  cannot  know  what,  if  any, 
petitions  He  inserted,  though  we  can  imagine  what  their  spirit  would 
have  been.  And  now,  one  by  one,  Priest,  Levite,  and,  in  successian, 
five  Israelites,  had  read  from  the  Law.  There  is  no  reason  to  disturb 
the  c^ost  traditional  idea,  that  Jesus  Himself  read  the  oonduding 
portion  from  the  Prophets,  or  the  so*called  Haphtarak,  The  whole 
narrative  seems  to  imply  this.  Similarly,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
Haphtcurah  for  that  day  was  taken  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,*  and 
» Is  ixL  u  $  that  it  included  the  passage  •  quoted  by  the  Evangelist  as  read  by  the 
*T?*iMi?'  Lord  Jesus.^  We  know  that  the  *  rolls'  on  which  the  Law  was 
« Hiba  B.  written  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  Prophets ;  •  and  every  proba- 
bility points  to  it,  that  those  of  the  Prophets,  at  least  the  Greater, 
were  also  written  on  separate  scrolls.  In  this  instance  we  are 
expressly  told,  that  the  minister  *  delivered  unto  Him  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Esaias,'  we  doubt  not,  for  the  Haphtarah*  and  that,  *  when 
He  had  unrolled  the  book,'  He  *  found '  the  place  from  which  the 
Evangelist  makes  quotation. 


'  Although  we  cannot  feel  quite  sure 
of  this. 

*  I  infer  thiij  from  the  fact,  that  the  Book 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  was  given  to  Him  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Synagogue.  Since  the 
time  of  Bengel  it  has  been  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditional idea  that,  if  this  was  the  llaph- 
tarak  for  the  day,  the  sermon  of  Christ 
in  Nazareth  must  have  taken  place  on 
tjie  Day  of  Atonement,  for  which  in  tlie 
modem  Jewish  lectionary  Is.  Iviii  6  lorms 


part  of  the  HapMarah.  Tliere  are,  how- 
ever, two  objections  to  this  view  :  1.  Oar 
modem  lectionary  of  £[apkUiTah4  i»  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  as  that  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  S.  Even  in  our  modem  leotionaiy, 
Is.  bd.  1,  2  forms  uo  part  ol  the  Maph- 
tarah,  either  for  the  Day  of  Atonement., 
nor  for  any  other  Sabbath  or  festive  day. 
In  the  modern  lectionary  Is.  Ivii.  14  to 
Is.  IviiL  H  is  the  Haphtarah  for  vb^Day 
of  Atonement. 


THE  itAtHTARAH  AND  THE  TEXT  OF  CHRISTS  DISCOURSE.  ^S 

When  unrolling,  and  holding  the  scroll,  much  more  than  the  sixty-  CHAP. 

first  chapter  of  Isaiah  must  have  been  within  range  of  His  eyes.     On  XI 

the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  verses  quoted  by  the  ^      '     '* 
Evangelist  could  not  have  formed  the  whole  Haphtcurah,     According 


to  traditional  rule,*  the  Haphtarah  ordinarily  consisted  of  not  less  y^U^fVi 
than  twenty-one  verses,*  though,  if  the  passage  was  to  l)e  *  targumed/ 
or  a  sermon  to  follow,  that  number  might  be  shortened  to  seven^  five, 
or  even  three  verses.  Now  the  passage  quoted  by  St.  Luke  consiste 
really  of  only  one  verse  (Is.  Ixi.  1),  together  with  a  clause  from  Is.  Iviii. 
6,^  and  the  first  clause  of  Is.  Ixi.  2.  Thia  could  scarcely  have  formed 
the  whole  Haphtarah.  There  are  other  reasons  also  against  this 
supposition.  No  doubt  Jesus  read  alike  the  Saphtcurah  and  the  text 
of  His  discourse  in  Hebrew,  and  then  '  targumed  *  or  translated  it  j 
while  St.  Luke,  as  might  be  expected,  quotes  (with  but  two  trifling 
alterations  ^  from  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  But,  on  investigation! 
it  appears  that  one  clause  is  omitted  from  Is.  bd.  1,^  and  that  between 
the  close  of  Is.  Ixi.  I  and  the  clause  of  verse  2,  which  is  added^  a 
clause  is  inserted  from  the  LXX.  of  Is.  Iviii.  6.*  This  could  scarcely 
have  been  done  in  reading  the  Haphtarah.  But  if ,  as  we  supposei 
the  passages  quoted  formed  the  introductory  text  of  Christ's  dis- 
course, such  quotation  and  combination  were  not  only  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  custom,  but  formed  part  of  the  favourite  mode  of  teach- 
ing— the  Charaz — or  stringing,  like  pearls,  passage  to  passage,  illus- 
trative of  each  other.*  In  the  present  instance,  the  portion  of  the 
scroll  which  Jesus  unrolled  may  have  exhibited  in  close  proximity  • 
the  two  passages  which  formed  the  introductory  text  (the  so-called 
Pethichah).  But  this  is  of  comparatively  small  interest,  since  both 
the  omission  of  a  clause  from  Is.  Ixi.  1,  and  the  insertion  of  an- 
other adapted  from  Is.  Iviii.  6,  were  evidently  intentional.  It  might 
be  presumptuous  to  attempt  stating  the  reasons  which  may  have 
influenced  the  Saviour  in  this,  and  yet  some  of  them  will  instinctively 
occur  to  every  thoughtful  reader. 

*  This  83niibolically :  7  x  3,  since  each  broken-hearted,*  is  sporious. 

of  the  seven  readers  in  the  Law  had  to  *  All  the  best  MSS.  omit  the  words, 

read  at  least  three  verses.  '  To  heal  the  broken-hearted.' 

'  *  To  set    at    liberty  those  that  are  *  See  above.  Note  8. 

bruised.*    The  words  are  taken,  with  but  ■  See  the  remarks  on  this  point  in  the 

a  slight  necessary  alteration  in  the  verb,  previous  chapter.     If  I  rightly  ulidei^*^ 

from  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Is.  Iviii.  6.  stand  the  somewhat    obscure  language 

The  clause  from  Is.  Ixi.  2  is :  'To  preach  of  Surenhnnui   (Biblos   Katallages,  pp. 

the  acceptable  vear  of  the  Lord.'  339-^40),  such  Is  also  the  view  d  tout 

'  Preaching  instead  of  proclaiming^  in  learned  writer.    This  peculiarly  Jewish 

Is.  bd.  2,  and  in  the  form  of  the  verb  in  method    of     Scriptural    quotation    by 

the  clause  from  Is.  Iviii.  6.    Besides,  the  '  stringing  together '  is  employed  by  St. 

insertion  of    the  clause :   '  to  heal  the  Paul  in  Rom.  ill.  10-18. 
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BOOK  It  was,  indeed,  Divine  *  wisdom ' — *  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord '  upon 

m  Him,  which  directed  Jesus  in  the  choice  of  such  a  text  for  His  first 
'*" — • — '  Messianic  Sermon.  It  struck  the  key-note  to  the  whole  of  His 
Galilean  ministry.  The  ancient  Synagogue  regarded  Is.  Ld.  1,  2,  as 
»TheotiMr  one  of  the  three  passages,*  in  which  mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
[TmiLU  connected  with  the  pronused  redemption.*  In  this  view,  the  appli- 
[^iDMit.  cation  which  the  passage  received  in  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  was 
^  ***  peculiarly  suitable.     For  the  words  in  which  St.  Luke  reports  what 

followed  the  Pethiehdhy  or  introductory  text,  seem  rather  a  sum- 
mary, than  either  the  introduction  or  part  of  the  discourse  of 
Christ.  *  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.'  A  sum- 
mary this,  which  may  well  serve  to  guide  in  all  preaching.  As 
regards  its  form,  it  would  be:  so  to  present  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  that  it  can  be  drawn  together  in  the  focus  of  one 
sentence ;  as  regards  its  substance,  that  this  be  the  one  focus :  all  Scrip- 
ture fulfilled  by  a  present  Christ.  And  this — ^in  the  Grospel  which  He 
bears  to  the  poor,  the  release  which  He  announces  to  the  captives, 
the  healing  which  He  ofiers  to  those  whom  sin  had  blinded,  and 
the  freedom  He  brings  to  them  who  were  bruised;  and  all  as  the 
trumpet-blast  of  God's  Jubilee  into  His  world  of  misery,  sin,  and 
want !  A  year  thus  begun  would  be  glorious  indeed  in  the  blessings 
it  gave. 

There  was  not  a  word  in  all  this  of  what  common  Jewish  expect- 
ancy would  have  connected  with,  nay,  chiefly  accentuated  in  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Messianic  redemption  ;  not  a  word  to  raise  carnal 
hopes,  or  flatter  Jewish  pride.  Truly,  it  was  the  most  un-Jewish 
discourse  for  a  Jewish  Messiah  of  those  days,  with  which  to  open  His 
Ministry.  And  yet  such  was  the  power  of  these  *  words  of  grace,' 
that  the  hearers  hung  spell-bound  upon  them.  Every  eye  was  fastened 
on  Him  with  hungry  eagerness.  For  the  time  they  forgot  all  else — 
Who  it  was  that  addressed  them,  even  the  strangeness  of  the  message, 
so  unspeakably  in  contrast  to  any  preaching  of  Rabbi  or  Teacher  that 
had  been  heard  in  that  Synagogue.  Indeed,  one  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  impression  which  the  Words  of  Christ  must  have  produced, 
when  promise  and  fulfilment,  hope  and  reality,  mingled,  and  want€ 
of  the  heart,  hitherto  unrealised,  were  wakened,  only  to  be  more 
than  satisfied.  It  was  another  sphere,  another  life.  Truly,  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  on  the  Preacher,  from  Whose  lips 
dropped  these  '  words  of  grace.'  And  if  such  was  the  announcement 
9f  the  Tear  of  God's  Jubilee,  what  blessings  must  it  bear  in  its  bosoin ! 

I  6oQ  ^e  AppeoOU  qa  the  M efsi^Q  paaiag«i. 
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The  discourse  had  been  spoken,  and  the  breathless  silence  with  CHAP, 
which,  even  according  to  Jewish  custom,  it  had  been  listened  to,*  gave  XI 
place  to  the  usual  after-sermon  hum  of  an  Eastern  Synagogue.  On  ^  '  ' 
one  point  all  were  agreed :  that  they  were  marvellous  words  of  grace, 
which  had  proceeded  out  of  His  mouth.  And  still  the  Preacher 
waited,  with  deep  longing  of  soul,  for  some  question,  which  would  have 
marked  the  spiritual  application  of  what  He  had  spoken.  Such  deep 
longing  of  soul  is  kindred  to,  and  passes  into  almost  sternness,  just 
because  he  who  so  longs  is  so  intensely  in  earnest,  in  the  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  his  message.  It  was  so  with  Jesus  in  Nazareth. 
They  were  indeed  making  application  of  the  Sermon  to  the  Preacher, 
but  in  quite  different  manner  from  that  to  which  His  discourse  had 
pointed.  It  was  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scripture  in  Him,  but 
the  circumstance,  that  such  an  one  as  the  Son  of  Joseph,  their  village 
carpenter,  should  have  spoken  such  words,  that  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. Not,  as  we  take  it,  in  a  malevolent  spirit,  but  altogether 
unspiritually,  as  regarded  the  effect  of  Christ's  words,  did  one  and 
another,  here  and  there,  express  wonderment  to  his  neighbour. 

They  had  heard,  and  now  they  would  fain  have  seen.  But  already 
the  holy  indignation  of  Him,  Whom  they  only  knew  as  Joseph's  son, 
was  kindled.  The  turn  of  matters ;  their  very  admiration  and  ex- 
pectation ;  their  vulgar,  unspiritual  comments :  it  was  all  so  entirely 
contrary  to  the  Character,  the  Mission,  and  the  Words  of  Jesus.  No 
doubt  they  would  next  expect,  that  here  in  His  own  city,  and  all  the 
more  because  it  was  such.  He  would  do  what  they  had  heard  had 
taken  place  in  Capernaum.  It  was  the  world-old  saying,  as  Mae, 
except  to  the  ear,  and  as  speciously  popular  as  mo^  such  sayings : 
*  Charity  begins  at  home  '—or,  according  to  the  Jewish  proverb,  and 
in  application  to  the  special  circumstances :  ^  Physician,  heal  thyself.'  * 
Whereas,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  truth  and  principle ;  if  there 
was  any  meaning  and  reality  in  Christ's  Mission,  and  in  the  discourse 
He  had  just  spoken.  Charity  does  not  begin  at  home ;  and  ^  Physician, 
heal  thyself'  is  not  of  the  Gospel  for  the  poor,  nor  yet  the  preaching 
of  Gk)d's  Jubilee,  but  that  of  the  Devil,  whose  works  Jesus  had  come 
to  destroy.  How  could  He,  in  His  holy  abhorrence  and  indignation, 
say  this  better  than  by  again  repeating,  though  now  with  different 
application,  that  sad  experience,  '  No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own 
country,'  which  He  could  have  i:  oped  was  for  ever  behind  Him ;  •  and  '  ^  Joh» 

*  See  the  previous  chapter.    It  was  the  afterwards, 

universal  role  to  listen  to  the  sermon  in  *  The  proverb  reallj  is :    *  PhyslGtan, 

perfect  silence  (Pes.  110a;  Moed  K.  a),  heal  thine  owh  lameness'  (Ber.  R.  28^ 

The  questions  and  objections  commenced  ed.  Warsh.  p.  46  b) 
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by  pointing  to  those  two  Old  Testament  instances  of  it,  whose  names 
and  authority  were  most  frequently  on  Jewish  lips  ?  Not  they  who 
were  *  their  own/  but  they  who  were  most  receptive  in  faith — not  Ishbel, 
but  Gentiles,  were  those  most  markedly  favoured  in  the  ministry  of 
Elijah  and  of  Elisha.^ 

As  we  read  the  report  of  Jesus'  words,  we  perceive  only  dimly 
that  aspect  of  them  which  stirred  the  wrath  of  His  hearers  to  the 
utmost,  and  yet  we  do  understand  it.  That  He  should  have  turned 
so  fully  the  light  upon  the  Gentiles,  and  flung  its  large  shadows 
upon  them ;  that  ^  Joseph's  Son '  should  have  taken  up  this  position 
towards  them ;  that  He  would  make  to  them  spiritual  application 
unto  death  of  His  sermon,  since  they  would  not  make  it  onto  life : 
it  stung  them  to  the  quick.  Away  He  must  out  of  His  city ;  it  could 
not  bear  His  Presence  any  longer,  not  even  on  that  holy  Sabbath. 
Out  they  thrust  Him  from  the  Synagogue ;  forth  they  pressed  Him 
out  of  the  city ;  on  they  followed,  and  around  they  beset  Him  along 
the  road  by  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  built — perhaps 
to  that  western  angle,  at  present  pointed  out  as  the  site.*  This,  with 
the  unspoken  intention  of  crowding  Him  over  the  diflF,'  which  there 
rises  abruptly  about  forty  feet  out  of  the  valley  beneath.*  If  we 
are  correct  in  indicating  the  locality,  the  road  here  bifurcates,^  and 
we  can  conceive  how  Jesus,  Who  had  hitherto,  in  the  silence  of  sad- 
ness, allowed  Himself  almost  mechanically  to  be  pressed  onwards  by 
the  surrounding  crowd,  now  turned,  and  by  that  look  of  commanding 
majesty,  the  forthbreaking  of  His  Divine  Being,  which  ever  and 
again  wrought  on  those  around  miracles  of  subjection,  constrained 
them  to  halt  and  give  way  before  Him,  while  unharmed  He  passed 
through  their  midst.^  So  did  Israel  of  old  pa^  through  the  cleft  waves 
of  the  sea,  which  the  wonder-working  rod  of  Moses  had  converted  into 


*  The  statement  that  the  famine  in  the 
time  of  KUjah  lasted  three  and  a  half  years 
Is  in  accordance  with  universal  Jewish 
tradition.  Comp.  Yalkut  on  1  Kings  zvi., 
vol.  ii.  p.  32  b, 

*  See  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p. 
863.  But  sorely  it  could  not  have  been 
the  touth-westem  comer  {CondeVt  Tent- 
Work,  i.  p.  140,  and  all  later  writers). 

'  The  provision,  which  awarded  instant 
death  without  formal  trial  in  case  of  open 
blasphemy  or  profanation  (Sanh.  81  ft), 
would  not  apply  in  this  instance.  Pro- 
bably the  purpose  was,  that  the  crowd 
around  should,  as  it  were  accidentally, 
push  Him  over  the  cliff. 

*  The  spot  ia  just  above  the  Maronite 


Church. 

*  See  the  plan  of  Nazareth  in  Bddektf^t 
(Sooin's)  Palaestina,  p.  266.  The  road  to 
the  left  goes  westward,  that  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  towards 
Capernaum.  Our  localisation  gains  in 
probability,  if  the  ancient  Synagogue 
stood  where  tradition  places  it.  At 
present  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Maron- 
ites. 

'  The  circumstance  that  the  Naza- 
renes  did  not  avow  the  purpose  of 
casting  Him  over  the  cliff,  but  intended 
accidentally  to  crowd  Him  over,  explains 
how,  when  He  turned  sharply  round  to 
the  right,  and  passed  through  the  crowd, 
they  did  not  follow  Him. 
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a  wall  of  safety.     Yet,  although  He  parted   from  it  in  judgment,     CHAP, 
not  thus  could  the  Christ  have  finally  and  for  ever  left  His  own        XI 
Nazareth.*  *      *      ' 

Cast  out  of  His  own  city,  Jesus  pursued  His  solitary  way  towards 
Capernaum.*    There,  at  least,  devoted  friends  and  believing  disciples 
would  welcome  Him.     There,  also,  a  large  draught  of  souls  would  fill 
the  Gospel-net.     Capernaum  would  be  His  Galilean  home.*     Here  He  .gt  Matt 
would,  on  the  Sabbath-days,  preach  in  that  Synagogue,  of  which  the  ^  ^ 
ffood  centurion  was  the  builder,**  and  Jairus  the  chief  ruler.®     These  »►  st.  Loke 
names,  and  the  memories  connected  with  them,  are  a  sufficient  com-  .gt,i£ttkT 
ment  on  the  effect  of  His  preaching :  that '  His  word  was  with  power.*  ^ 
In  Capernaum,  also,  was  the  now  believing  and  devoted  household 
of  the  court-officer,  whose  only  son  the  Word  of  Christ,  spoken  at  a 
distance,  had  restored  to  life.     Here  also,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, was  the  home  of  His  earliest  and  closest  disciples,   the 
brothers  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  of  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee. 

From  the  character  of  the  narrative,  and  still  more  ftx)m  the  later 
call  of  these  four,**  it  would  seem  that,  after  the  return  of  Jesus  from  *  st  ifajt 

.      .  .  It.  18,  M, 

Judaea  into  Galilee,  His  disciples  had  left  Him,  probably  inCana,  and  andpanaieu 
returned  to  their  homes  and  ordinary  avocations.  They  were  not  yet 
called  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Him — not  merely  to  discipleship,  but 
to  fellowship  and  Apostolate.  When  He  went  from  Cana  to  Nazareth, 
they  returned  to  Capernaum.  They  knew  He  was  near  them. 
Presently  He  came  ;  and  now  His  Ministry  was  in  their  own  Caper- 
naum, or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 


*  Many,  even  orthodox  commentators, 
hold  that  this  history  is  the  same  as  that 
related  in  St.  Matt.  xiii.  54-58,  and  St. 
Mark  vi.  1-6.  But,  for  the  reasons  about 
to  be  stated,  I  have  come,  although  some- 
what hesitatingly,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  and  those  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  refer  to  different 
events.  1.  The  narrative  in  St.  Luke 
(which  we  shall  call  A)  refers  to  the 
commencement  of  Christ's  Ministry,  while 
those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (which 
we  shaU  call  B)  are  placed  at  a  kiter 
period.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely,  that  our 
Lord  would  have  entirely  abandoned 
Nazareth  after  one  rejection.  2.  In 
narrative  A,  Christ  is  without  disciples ; 
in  narrative  B  He  is  accompanied  by  them. 
3.  In  narrative  A  no  miracles  are  recorded 
— ^in  fact,  His  words  about  Elijah  and 
Klisha  preclude  any  idea  of  them ;  while 
in  narrative  B  there  are  a  few,  though 


not  many.  4.  In  narrative  A  He  is  thrust 
out  of  the  city  immediately  after  His 
sermon,  while  narrative  B  implies,  that 
He  continued  for  some  time  in  Nazareth, 
only  wondering  at  their  unbelief. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  Jesus  could* 
scarcely  have  returned  to  Nazareth  after 
the  attempt  on  His  life,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  this  purpose  had  not  been 
avowed,  and  that  His  growing  fame 
during  the  intervening  period  may 
have  rendered  such  a  return  not  only 
possible,  but  even  advisable. 

The  coincidences  as  regards  our  Lord's 
statement  about  the  Prophet,  and  their 
objection  as  to  His  being  the  carpenter's 
son,  are  only  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

^  Probably  resting  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Nazareth,  and  pursu- 
ing His  journey  next  day,  when  the 
Sabbath  was  past. 
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For  Capernaum  was  not  the  only  place  where  He  taught.  Bather 
was  it  the  centre  for  itinerancy  through  all  that  district,  to  preach  in 
its  Synagogues.*  Amidst  such  ministry  of  quiet  'power,'  chiefly 
alone  and  unattended  by  His  disciples,  the  summer  passed.  Tmly^ 
it  was  summer  in  the  ancient  land  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  in  the 
GkJilee  of  the  Gentiles,  when  the  glorious  Light  that  had  risen  chased 
away  the  long  winter's  darkness,  and  those  who  Jiad  been  the  first 
exiles  in  Assyrian  bondage  were  the  first  brought  back  to  Israel's  true 
liberty,  and  by  Israel's  Messiah-King.  To  the  writer  of  the  first 
Gospel,  as,  long  years  afterwards,  he  looked  back  on  this,  the  happy 
time  when  he  had  first  seen  the  Light,  till  it  had  sprung  up  even  to 
him  '  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,'  it  must  have  been  a  time  of 
peculiarly  bright  memories.  How  often,  as  he  sat  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  must  he  have  seen  Jesus  passing  by;  how  often  must  he 
have  heard  His  Words,  some,  perhaps,  spoken  to  himself,  but  all 
falling  like  good  seed  into  the  field  of  his  heart,  and  preparing  him 
at  once  and  joyously  to  obey  the  summons  when  it  came :  Follow  Me  / 
And  not  to  him  only,  but  to  many  more,  would  it  be  a  glowing,  grow- 
ing time  of  heaven's  own  summer. 

There  was  a  dim  tradition  in  the  Synagogue,  that  this  prediction,^ 

'  The  people  that  walk  in  darkness  see  a  great  light,^  referred  to  the 

new  light,  with  which  God  would  enKghten  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 

penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of  Rabbinic  lore,  enabling  them  to 

perceive  concerning  *  loosing  and  binding,  concerning  what  was  clean 

and  what  was  unclean.'  ®     Others  *  regarded  it  as  a  promise  to  the 

early  exiles,  fulfilled  when  the  great  liberty  came  to  them.     To  Levi- 

Matthew  it  seemed  as  if  both  interpretations  had  come  true  in  those 

days  of  Christ's  first  Galilean  ministry.     Nay,  he  saw  them  combined 

in  a  higher  unity  when  to  their  eyes,  enlightened  by  the  great  Light, 

came  the  new  knowledge  of  what  was  bound  and  what  loosed,  what 

unclean  and  dean,  though  quite  difierently  from  what  Judaism  had 

declared  it  to  them ;  and  when,  in  that  orient  Sun,  the  promise  of 

liberty  to  long-banished  Israel  was  at  last  seen  fulfilled.     It  was^ 

indeed,   the  highest  and  only  true  fulfilment  of  that  prediction  of 

Isaiah,'  in  a  history  where  all  was  prophetic,  every  partial  fulfilment 

only  an  unfolding  and  opening  of  the  bud,  and  each  symbolic  of 

further  unfolding  till,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  great  Reality  came, 


■  See  Mikraath  Oedohth  on  the 
passage. 

*  The  words,  *  That  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  Esaias/  do  not 
bear  the  meaning,  that  this  was  their 


primary  and  literal  pnrpose.  They  re- 
present a  frequent  mode  of  citation 
among  Jewish  writers,  indicating  a  real 
fulfilment  of  the  spirit,  though  not  alwi^s 
of  the  letter,  of  a  piopbe<7^.    On  this  sub- 
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to  which  all  that  was  prophetic  in  Israel's  history  and  predictions     CHAP. 
pointed.     And  so  as,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  Levi-Matthew  looked        xi 
back  to  distant  Galilee,  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  seemed  once  more  ^      '      ' 
to  rest  on  that  lake,  as  it  lay  bathed  in  its  sheen  of  gold.     It  lit  up 
that  city,  those  shores,  that  custom-house ;  it  spread  far  off,  over  those 
hills,  and  across  the  Jordan.     Truly,  and  in  the  only  true  sense,  had 
then  the  promise  been  fulfilled :  •  *  To  them  which  sat  in  the  region  •  st.  icatt. 
and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up.' 

ject  see  also  Surenhunvt^  n.  s.,  p.  218,  and      be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  *)9  tL  s.,  pp. 
his  admirable  exposition  of  the  Jewish      2-4. 
formnla  IDKiC  ilD  D^^p7  <*that  it  might 
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OHAPTBR  Xn. 

AT  THE  '  UNKNOWN '  FEABT  IN  JERUSALEM,  AND  BY  THE  POOL  OF  BETHBBDA. 

(St.  John  V.) 

BOOK  The  shorter  days  of  early  autumn  had  come,*  and  the  country  stood 
m  in  all  its  luxurious  wealth  of  beauty  and  fruitfulness,  as  Jesus  passed 
from  Galilee  to  what,  in  the  absence  of  any  certain  evidence,  we  must 
still  be  content  to  call  *  the  Unknown  Feast '  in  Jerusalem.  Thus  much, 
however,  seems  clear  that  it  was  either  the  *  Feast  of  Wood-offering' 
on  the  15th  of  Abh  (in  August),  when,  amidst  demonstrations  of  joy, 
willing  givers  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country  the  wood  required 
for  the  service  of  the  Altar ;  or  else  the  '  Feast  of  Trumpets '  on  the 
1st  of  Tishri  (about  the  middle  of  September),  which  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  New  (civil)  Year.^  The  journey  of  Christ  to  that  Feast 
and  its  results  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  because  that 
Judaean  ministry  which,  if  the  illustration  be  lawful,  was  the  historical 
thread  on  which  St.  John  strung  his  record  of  what  the  Word  spake, 
lay,  in  great  measure,  beyond  their  historical  standpoint.  Besides, 
this  and  similar  events  belonged,  indeed,  to  that  grand  Self-Mani- 
festation of  Christ,  with  the  corresponding  growth  of  opposition 
consequent  upon  it,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
set  forth ;  but  it  led  to  no  permanent  results,  and  so  was  outside  the 
scope  of  the  more  popular,  pragmatic  record,  which  the  other  Gospels 
had  in  view. 

There  may  in  this  instance,  however,  have  been  other  reasons  also 
for  their  silence.  It  has  already  been  indicated  that,  during  the 
summer  of  Christ^s  first  Galilean  ministry,  when  Capernaum  was  His 
centre  of  action,  the  disciples  had  returned  to  their  homes  and  usual 
avocations,  while  Jesus  moved  about  chiefly  alone  and  unattended. 
This  explains  the  circumstance  of  a  second  call,  even  to  His  most 
intimate  and  closest  followers.     It  also  accords  best  with  that  gradual 

*  Both  Oodet  and  Prof.  Wcstcott  (the  indicate  immediate  succession  of  time, 

latter  more  fully)  have  pointed  out  tlie  *  For  a  fuU  discussion  of  the  question 

distinction  between  ti^rh  raxha  (literally  :  see  vol.  ii.  App.  XV.  pp.  766,  766 ;  for 

•after  those  things— as  in  St.  John  V.  1 '),  the    'Feast    of    Wood-offering,'      *  The 

and  /i€TA  toDto.    The  former  does  not  Temple  and  its  Services,  &c./ pp.  295, 296. 
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development  in  Christ's  activity,  which,  commencing  with  the  more     OHAP. 
private  teaching  of  the  new  Preacher  of  Righteousnesa  in  the  villages       zn 
by  the  lake,  or  in  the  Synagogues,  expanded  into  that  publicity  in         ' 
which  He  at  last  appeal's,  surrounded  by  His  Apostles,  attended  by 
the  loving  ministry  of  those  to  whom  He  had  brought  healing  of  body 
or  soul,  and  followed  by  a  multitude  which  everywhere  pressed  around 
Him  for  teaching  and  help. 

This  more  public  activity  commenced  with  the  return  of  Jesus 
from  *  the  Unknown  Feast '  in  Jerusalem.  There  He  had,  in  answer 
to  the  challenge  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  for  the  first  time  set  forth 
His  Messianic  daims  in  all  their  fulness.  And  there,  also,  He  had  for 
the  first  time  encountered  that  active  persecution  unto  death,  of  whioh 
Golgotha  was  the  logical  outcome.  This  Feast,  then,  was  the  time  of 
critical  decision.  Accordingly,  aa  involving  the  separation  from  the 
old  state  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  condition  of  things,  it 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  call  of  His  disciples  to  a  new  Apostle^ 
ship.  In  this  view,  we  can  also  better  understand  the  briefoess  of  the 
notices  of  His  first  Galilean  ministry,  and  how,  after  Christ's  return 
from  that  Feast,  His  toik5hing  became  more  full,  and  the  display  of  His 
miraculous  power  more  constant  and  public. 

It  seems  only  congruous,  accordant  with  all  the  great  decisive  steps 
of  Him  in  Whose  footprints  the  disciples  trod,  only  after  He  had 
marked  them,  as  it  were,  with  His  Blood — that  He  should  have  gone 
up  to  that  Feast  alone  and  unattended.  That  such  had  been  the  case, 
hsfi  been  inferred  by  some  from  this,  that  the  narrative  of  the  healing 
of  the  impotent  man  reads  so  Jewish,  that  the  account  of  it  appears 
to  have  been  derived  by  St.  John  from  a  Jew  at  Jerusalem.*  *  Others'  •  wanttm 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  from  the  meagrenesa  of  details 
about  the  event.  But  it  seems  implied  in  the  narrative  itself,  and 
the  marked  and  exceptional  absence  of  any  reference  to  disciples  leads 
U)  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  they  had  not  been  with  their  Master. 

But,  if  Jesus  was  alone  and  unattended  at  the  Feast,  the  question 
arises,  whence  the  report  was  derived  of  what  He  said  in  reply  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Jews  ?  Here  the  answer  naturally  suggests  itself,  that 
the  Master  Himself  may,  at  some  later  period  of  His  life— perhaps 
during  His  last  stay  in  Jerusalem — ^have  communicated  to  His  disoipleSi 
or  else   to  him   who   stood   nearest  to   Him,   the   details   of  what 

*  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  would  take  too  muoh  space  to  particu- 

tinding  not  a  few  points  in  St.  John  v.  larise  them, 

utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  of  ^80  Q€9it  Ooiet^  and  othe^, 
a  second  centoiy  Ephesian  Gospel.    It 


i 
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BOOK  had  passed  on  the  first  occasion  when  the  Jewish  aathorities  h^ 
ni  sought  to  extinguish  His  Messianic  claims  in  His  blood.  If  that 
communication  was  made  when  Jesus  was  about  to  be  oflkred  up,  it 
would  also  account  for  what  otherwise  might  seem  a  difficulty :  the 
very  developed  form  of  expression  in  which  His  relation  to  the  Father, 
and  His  own  Office  and  Power,  are  presented.  We  can  understaud 
how,  from  the  very  first,  all  this  should  have  been  laid  before  the 
teachers  of  Israel.  But  in  view  of  the  organic  development  of  Christ's 
teaching,  we  could  scarcely  expect  it  to  have  been  expressed  in  such 
very  full  terms,  till  near  the  close  of  His  Ministry.* 

But  we  are  anticipating.  The  narrative  transports  us  at  once  to 
what,  at  the  time,  seems  to  have  been  a  well-known  locality  in  Jeru- 
salem, though  all  attempts  to  identify  it,  or  even  to  explain  the 
name  Bethesda^  have  hitherto  failed.  All  we  know  is,  that  it  was  a 
pool  enclosed  within  five  porches,  by  the  sheep-market,  presumably 
8f;^iL*i9**  close  to  the  *  Sheep-Gate.'*  This,  as  seems  most  likely,  opened  from 
the  busy  northern  suburb  of  markets,  bazaars,  and  workshops,  east- 
wards upon  the  road  which  led  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Bethany 
to  Jericho.'  In  that  case,  most  probability  would  attach  to  the 
identification  of  the  Pool  Bethesda  with  a  pool  somewhat  north  of 
the  so-called  Birkst  IsraU,  At  present  it  is  wholly  ffiled  with  rubbish, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  it  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
the  Sheep-pond,  and,  it  was  thought,  traces  of  the  five  porches  could 
still  be  detected.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  bore  in  the  *  Hebrew' 
—or  rather  Aramaean — ^  tongue,'  the  name  Beihesda.  No  doubt  this 
name  was  designative,  though  the  common  explanations — Beth  Chisda 
(so  most  modem  writers,  and  WathiTis)  *  House  of  Mercy  '  (?),  Beth 
Istehlia  (KJ^PK,  Delitzsch),  ^  House  of  Porches,'  and  Beth  Zej/iha  (West' 
cott)  *  House  of  the  Olive  ' — seem  all  unsatisfactory.  More  probability 
attaches  to  the  rendering  Beth  AtnUha  {Wun8che\  or  Betli  A^yaiha^ 

*  House  of  Healing.'  But  as  this  derivation  ofiefs  linguistic  difficulties, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  second  part  of  the  name  (Beth-^sda)  was 
really  a  Greek  word  Aramaised.  Here  two  different  derivations  sug- 
gest themselves.      The  root-word  of  Esda  might  either  express  to 

*  become  well ' — Beth  id<r0ac — or  something  akin  to  the  Rabbinic  ZU  • 
(^^1=5'^^^).     In  that   case,   the   designation   would   agree   with  an 

*  Even  StrauM  admits,  that  the   dis-  St.  John,  is  a  curious  instance  of  critical 

course  contains  nothing  which  nti^kt  not  argumentation  (Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  646). 

have  been  spoken  by  Christ.    His  obicc-  '  Comp.  specially  Jlickm*9  Handwor- 

tion  to  its  authenticity,  on  the  ground  of  terb.  ad  voo. 

the  analogies  to  it  in  certain  portions  of  '  Said    when    people     sneeied^    HV^ 

the  Fourth  Gospel  and  of  the  Epistles  of  *  ProiU  I ' 
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ancient  reading  of  the  name,  Beihzatha.     Or  else,  the  name  Bethesda     CHAP, 
might  combine,  according  to  a  not  uncommon  Rabbinic  practice,  the       XH 
Hebrew  Beth  with  some  Aramaised  form  derived  from  the  Greek  word  '      '""^ 
f/co,  '  to  boil '  or  *  bubble  up '  (subst.  l^iaLsi)  ;  in  which  case  it  would 
mean  *  the  House  of  Bubbling-up,'  viz.  water.       Any  of  the  three 
derivations  just  suggested  would  not  only  give  an  apt  designation  for 
the  pool,  but  explain  why  St.  John,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice, 
does  not  give  a  Greek  equivalent  for  a  Hebrew  term. 

All  this  is,  however,  of  very  subordinate  importance,  compared  with 
the  marvellous  facts  of  the  narrative  itself.  In  the  five  porches  sur- 
rounding this  pool  lay  *  a  great  multitude  of  the  impotent,'  in  anxious 
hope  of  a  miraculous  cure.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene. 
The  popular  superstition,*  which  gave  rise  to  what  we  would  regard  as 
a  peculiarly  painful  exhibition  of  human  misery  of  body  and  soul,  is 
strictly  true  to  the  times  and  the  people.  Even  now  travellers  de- 
scribe a  similar  concourse  of  poor  crippled  sufferers,  on  their  miserable 
pallets  or  on  rugs,  around  the  mineral  springs  near  Tiberias,  filling,  in 
true  Oriental  fashion,  the  air  with  their  lamentations.  In  the  present 
instance  there  would  be  even  more  occasion  for  this  than  around  any 
ordinary  thermal  spring.  For  the  popular  idea  was,  that  an  Angel 
descended  into  the  water,  causing  it  to  bubble  up,  and  that  only  he 
who^«^  stepped  into  the  pool  would  be  cured.  As  thus  only  one 
person  could  obtain  benefit,  we  may  imagine  the  lamentations  of  the 
*  many '  who  would,  perhaps,  day  by  day,  be  disappointed  in  their 
bopes.  This  bubbling  up  of  the  water  was,  of  course,  due  not  to 
supernatural  but  to  physical  causes.  Such  intermittent  springs  are 
not  uncommon,  and  to  this  day  the  so-called  ^  Fountain  of  the  Virgin ' 
in  Jerusalem  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  that  the  Gospel-narrative  does  not  ascribe  this  '  troubling  of 
the  waters '  to  Angelic  agency,  nor  endorses  the  belief,  that  only  the 
first  who  afterwards  entered  them,  could  be  healed.  This  was  evidently 
the  belief  of  the  impotent  man,  as  of  all  the  waiting  multitude.*  But  •  st  Johnti 
the  words  in  verse  4  of  our  Authorised  Version,  and  perhaps,  also, 
the  last  clause  of  verse  3,  are  admittedly  an  interpolation.' 

In  another  part  of  this  book  it  is  explained  at  length,'  how  Jewish 
belief  at  the  time  attached  such  agency  to  Angels,  and  how  it  localised 

1  Indeed,  belief  in  *  holy  wells  *  seems  cnssion  in  Canon  WettcotCg  Commentary 

to  have  been  very  common  in  ancient  on  St.  John.    I  only  wish  I  could  without 

times.    From  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  un&dmess  transport  to  these  pages  the 

it  appears  to  have  been  even  entertained  results  of  his  masterly  criticism  of  thin 

by  the  ancient  Babylonians.  chapter. 

f  I  most  here  refer  to  the  critical  dis-  *  See  the  Appendix  pu '  Ang;e]«.' 
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BOOK  (so  to  speak)  special  Angels  in  springs  and  rivers ;  and  we  shall  have 
HI  presently  to  show,  what  were  the  popular  notions  about  miraculous  cures. 
K,  however,  the  belief  about  Bethesda  arose  merely  from  the  mistaken 
ideas  about  the  cause  of  this  bubbling  of  the  water,  the  question  would 
naturally  suggest  itself,  whether  any  such  cases  as  those  described  had 
ever  really  occurred,  and,  if  not,  how  such  a  superstition  could  have 
continued.  But  that  such  healing  might  actually  occur  in  the  circum- 
stances, no  one  would  be  prepared  to  deny,  who  has  read  the  accounts 
of  pilgrimages  to  places  of  miraculous  cure,  or  who  considers 
the  influence  of  a  firm  expectancy  on  the  imagination,  especially  in 
diseases  which  have  their  origin  in  the  nervous  system.  This  view 
of  the  matter  is  confirmed,  and  Scripture  still  further  vindicated 
from  even  the  faintest  appearance  of  endorsing  the  popular  superstition, 
by  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  expression  *  a  multitude  of  the  impo- 
tent' (ir\rj0o9  T&v  aaOsvovpTcav),  which  marks  this  impotence 
as  used  in  the  generic  sense,  while  the  special  diseases,  afterwards 
enumerated  without  the  article,  are  ranged  under  it  as  instances  of 
those  who  were  thus  impotent.  Such  use  of  the  Greek  term,  as  not 
applying  to  any  one  specific  malady,  is  vindicated  by  a  reference  to 
St.  Matt.  viii.  17  and  St.  Mark  vi.  56,  and  by  its  employment  by  the 
physician  Luke.  It  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  imply,  that  the 
distempers  to  which  this  designation  is  given  had  all  their  origin  in  the 
nervous  system  ;  but  we  argue  that,  if  the  term  '  impotent '  was  the 
general,  of  which  the  diseases  mentioned  in  verse  3  were  the  specific 
— in  other  words,  that,  if  it  was  an  ^  impotence,'  of  which  these  were 
the  various  manifestations — it  may  indicate,  that  they  all,  so  far  as 
relieved,  had  one  common  source,  and  this,  as  we  would  suggest,  in 
the  nervous  system.* 

With  all  reverence,  we  can  in  some  measure  understand,  what 
feelings  must  have  stirred  the  heart  of  Jesus,  in  view  of  this  suffering, 
waiting  '  great  multitude.'  Why,  indeed,  did  He  go  into  those  five 
porches,  since  He  had  neither  disease  to  cure,  nor  cry  for  help  had 
come  to  Him  from  those  who  looked  for  relief  to  far  other  means  ? 
Not,  surely,  from  curiosity.  But  as  one  longs  to  escape  from  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  a  scene  of  worldly  pomp,  with  its  glitter  and 
unreality,  into  the  clearness  of  the  evening-air,  so  our  Lord  may  have 
longed  to  pass  from  the  glitter  and  unreality  of  those  who  held  rule 

*  Another  term  for  *  sick  *  in  the  N.T.  Mai.  i.  8.  In  1  Cor.  ri.  30  the  two 
is  m^waros  (St.  Matt.  ziv.  14 ;  St.  Mark  words  are  used  together,  iffwaros  and 
vi.  5,  13 ;  xvi.  18  ;  (comp.  Ecclas.  vii.  36).       AaO§irfis, 

This  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  nVn 
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in  the  Temple,  or  who  occupied  the  seat  of  Moses  in  their  Academies,     CHAP, 
to  what  was  the  atmosphere  of  His  Life  on  earth,  His  real  Work,       xn 
among  that  suffering,  ignorant  multitude,  which,  in  its  sorrow,  raised  ^      '      ' 
a  piteous,  longing  cry  for  help  where  it  had  been  misdirected  to  seek  it. 
And  thus  we  can  here  also  perceive  the  deep  internal  connection 
between  Christ's   miracle  of  healing  '  the  impotent  man  *  and  the 
address  of  mingled  sadness  and  severity,*  in  which  He  afterwards  set  •  st.  John  ik 
before  the  Masters  in  Israel  the  one  truth  fundamental  in  all  things. 
We  have  only,  so  to  speak,  to  reverse  the  formal  order  and  succession 
of  that  discourse,  to  gain  an  insight  into  what  prompted  Jesus  to  go 
to  Bethesda,  and  by  His  power  to  perform  this  healing.*     He  had 
been  in  the  Temple  at  the  Feast ;  He  had  necessarily  been  in  contact 
— it  could  not  be  otherwise,  when  in  the  Temple — with  the  great  ones 
of  Israel.     What  a  stifling  atmosphere  there  of  glitter  and  unreality ! 
What   had   He   in  common  with  those  who  *  received  glory  one  of 
another,  and  the  glory  which  cometh  from  the  One  only  Qod '  they 
sought  not  ?  ^     How  could  such  men  believe  ?    The  first  meaning,  and  ^  tw.  44 
the  object  of  His  Life  and  Work,  was  as  entirely  different  from  their 
aims  and  perceptions,  as  were  the  respective  springs  of  their  inner 
being.     They  clung  and  appealed  to  Moses ;  to  Moses,  whose  successors 
they  claimed  to  be,  let  them  go!®    Their  elaborate  searching  and  "tt. 45-47, 
sifting  of'  the  Law  in  hope  that,  by  a  subtle  analysis  of  its  every 
particle  and  letter,  by  inferences  from,  and  a  careftd  drawing  of  a  pro- 
hibitive hedge  around,  its  letter,  they  would  possess  themselves  of 
eternal  life,^  what  did  it  all  come  to  ?     Utterly  self-deceived,  and  far  *  ▼«.  89 
from  the  truth  in  their  elaborate  attempts  to  outdo  each  other  in 
local  ingenuity,  they  would,  while  rejecting  the  Messiah  sent  fix)m 
God,  at  last  become  the  victims  of  a  coarse  Messianic  impostor.*    And  •  ▼▼•  4<>-^ 
even  in  the  present,  what  was  it  all  ?     Only  the  letter — the  outward ! 
All  the  lessons  of  their  past  miraculous  history  had  been  utterly  lost 
on  them.     What  had  there  been  of  the  merely  outward  in  its  miracles 
and  revelations  ? '     It  had  been  the  witness  of  the  Father ;  but  this  '  ret.  v 
was  the  very  element  which,  amidst  their  handling  of  the  external 
form,  they  perceived  not.     Nay,  not  only  the  unheard  Voice  of  the 
Father,  but  also  the  heard  voice  of  the  Prophets — a  voice  which  they 
might  have  heard  even  in  John  the  Baptist.     They  heard,  but  did  not 
perceive  it — ^just  as,  in  increasing  measure,  Christ's  sayings  and  doings, 
and  the  Father  and  His  testimony,  were  not  perceived.     And  so  all 
hastened  on  to  the  judgment  of  final  unbelief,  irretrievable  loss,  and 

*  Such  a  logical  iDveraion  seems  neoessary  In  passing  from  the  objeoilTe  to  tkd 
subjective. 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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BOOK     self-caused  condemnation.  *    It  was  all  utterly  mistaken ;  utter,  and, 

m       alas !  guilty  perversion,  their  elaborate  trifling  with  the  most  sacred 

things,  while  around  them  were  suffering,  perishing  men,  stretching 

<  lame  hands '  into  emptiness,  and  wailing  out  their  mistaken  hopes 

into  the  eternal  silence. 

YHiile  they  were  discussing  the  niceties  of  what  constituted 
labour  on  a  Sabbath,  such  as  what  infringed  its  sacred  rest  or  what 
constituted  a  burden,  multitudes  of  them  who  laboured  and  were 
heavy  laden  were  left  to  perish  in  their  ignorance.  That  wsa 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  Gk)d  of  the  Sabbath  of  Pharisaism ;  this  the 
rest,  the  enlightenment,  the  hope  for  them  who  laboured  and  were 
heavy  laden,  and  who  longed  and  knew  not  where  to  find  the  true 
SahbaMsmos !  Nay,  if  the  Christ  had  not  been  the  very  opposite  of 
all  that  Pharisaism  sought,  He  would  not  have  been  the  Orient  Sun  of 
the  Eternal  Sabbath.  But  the  Grod  YHio  ever  worked  in  love.  Whose 
rest  was  to  give  rest.  Whose  Sabbath  to  remove  burdens,  was  His 
Father.  He  knew  Him  ;  He  saw  His  working ;  He  was  in  fellowship 
of  love,  of  work,  of  power  with  Him.  He  had  come  to  loose  every 
yoke,  to  give  life,  to  bring  life,  to  be  life — ^because  He  had  life :  life  iu 
its  fullest  sense.  For,  contact  with  Him,  whatever  it  may  be,  gives 
life :  to  the  diseased,  health  ;  to  the  spiritually  dead,  the  life  of  the 
soul ;  to  the  dead  in  their  graves,  the  life  of  resurrection.  And  all 
this  was  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  when  it  pointed  forward  to 
the  Lord's  Anointed ;  and  all  this  was  not  merely  His  own,  but  the 
Father's  Will — the  Mission  which  He  had  given  Him,  the  Work  which 

•  wv.  i»-M     He  had  sent  Him  to  do.*» 

Translate  this  into  deed,  as  all  His  teachings  have  been,  are,  and 
will  be,  and  we  have  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  impotent  man,  with 
its  attendant  circumstances.  Or,  conversely,  translate  that  deed,  with 
its  attendant  circumstances,  into  words,  and  we  have  the  discourse  of 
our  Lord.  Moreover,  all  this  is  fundamental  to  the  highest  understand- 
ing of  our  Lord's  history.  And,  therefore,  we  understand  how,  many 
years  afterwards,  the  beloved  disciple  gave  a  place  to  this  miracle, 
when,  in  the  full  ripeness  of  spiritual  discernment,  he  chose  for  record 

•dt.  John  in  his  Gospel  from  among  those  ^  many  signs,'  which  Jesus  truly  did,*' 
only  five  as  typical,  like  the  five  porches  of  the  great  Bethesda  of 
His  help  to  the  impotent,  or  like  the  five  divisions  into  which  the 
Psalter  of  praise  was  arranged.  As  he  looked  back,  from  the  height 
where  he  stood  at  his  journey's  end,  to  where  the  sun  was  setting  in 
purple  and  golden  glory  far  across  the  intervening  landscape,  amidst 
its  varying  scenes  this  must  have  stood  out  before  his  sight,  as  what 
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might  show  to  us  that  '  Jeans  was  the. Christ,  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  and     OHAP. 
that  believing  we  might  have  life  through  His  Name.*  XU 

And  so,  understanding  from  what  He  afterwards  said  to  *  the  Jews'  _  '. 
what  He  thought  and  felt  in  going  thither,  we  are  better  prepared  to  «.  si 
follow  the  Christ  to  Bethesda.  Two  pictures  must  have  been  here 
simultaneously  present  to  His  mind.  On  the  one  side,  a  multitude 
whose  sufferings  and  false  expectancies  rose,  like  the  wail  of  the 
starving  for  bread ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  neighbouring  Temple, 
with  its  priesthood  and  teachers,  who,  in  their  self-seeking  and  the 
trifling  of  their  reUgious  extemalism,  neither  understood,  heard,  nor 
would  have  cared  for  such  a  ovy.  K  there  was  an  Israel,  Prince  with 
God,  and  if  there  was  a  God  of  the  Covenant,  this  must  not,  cannot 
be ;  and  Christ  goes  to  Bethesda  as  Israera  Messiah,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life.  There  was  twofold  suffering  there,  and  it  were  difficult  to 
know  which  would  have  stirred  Him  most :  that  of  the  body,  or  the 
mistaken  earnestness  which  so  trustfully  looked  for  Heaven's  relief—^ 
yet  within  such  narrow  limits  as  the  accident  or  good  fortune  of  being 
first  pushed  into  the  Angel-troubled  waters.  But  this  was  also  a  true 
picture  of  His  people  in  their  misery,  and  in  their  narrow  notions  of 
God  and  of  the  conditions  of  His  blessing.  And  now  Israel's  Messiah 
hsid  at  last  come.  What  would  we  expect  Him  to  have  done  ?  Surely 
not  to  preach  controversial  or  reformatory  doctrines ;  but  to  do,  if  it 
were  in  Him,  and  in  doing  to  speak.  And  so  in  this  also  the  Grospel- 
narrative  proves  itself  true,  by  telling  that  He  did,  what  alone  would 
be  true  in  a  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Gk)d.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
think  of  Incarnate  Deity — and  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  funda- 
mental postulate  of  the  Grospels — as  brought  into  contact  with  misery, 
disease,  and  death  without  their  being  removed.  That  power  went 
forth  from  Him  always,  everywhere,  and  to  all,  is  absolutely  necessary, 
if  He  was  the  Son  of  Grod,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  so  the 
miracles,  as  we  mistakingly  term  the  result  of  the  contact  of  Grod 
with  man,  of  the  Immanuel  (God  with  us),  are  not  only  the  golden 
ladder  which  leads  up  to  ths  Miracle^  Gk)d  manifest  in  the  flesh,  but 
the  steps  by  which  He  descends  from  His  height  to  our  lowliness. 

The  waters  had  not  yet  been  '  troubled,'  when  He  stood  among 
that  multitude  of  sufierers  and  their  attendant  friends.  It  was  in 
those  breathless  moments  of  the  intense  suspense  of  expectancy, 
when  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  pool,  that  the  eye  of  the  Saviour 
searched  for  the  most  wretched  object  among  them  all.  In  him,  as  a 
typical  case,  could  He  best  do  and  teach  that  for  which  He  had  come. 
This  ^  impotent '  man,  for  thirty-eight  years  a  hopeless  8u£krer,  with* 


w*- 
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BOOK     oat  attendant  or  friend  *  among  those  whom  miaery— in  this  alfio  tha 
HI        trae  ontcome  of  sin — ^made  so  intensely  selfish ;  and  whose  sickness 
was  really  the  oonsequence  of  his  sin,^  and  not  merely  in  tha  sense 
which  the  Jews  attached  to  it  ® — this  now  seemed  the  fittest  object  for 

^g*  ^  power  and  grace.  For,  most  marked  in  this  histcny  is  the  entire 
spontaneity  of  our  Lord's  help.^  It  is  idle  to  speak  either  of  faith  or 
of  receptiyeness  on  the  man's  part.  The  essence  of  the  whole  lies  in  the 
utter  absence  of  both ;  in  Christ's  raising,  as  it  were,  the  dead,  and 
calling  the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were.  This,  the  fim- 
damental  thought  concerning  His  Mission  and  power  as  the  Christ 
shines  forth  as  the  historical  background  in  Christ's  subsequent, 
explanatory  discourse.  The  ^  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  P '  with  which 
Jesus  drew  the  man's  attention  to  Himself,  was  only  to  probe  and  lay 
bore  his  misery.  And  then  came  the  word  of  power,  or  rather  the 
power  spoken  forth,  which  made  him  whole  every  whit.  Away  from 
this  pool,  in  which  there  was  no  healing ;  away — ^for  the  Son  of  God 
had  come  to  him  with  the  outflowing  of  His  power  and  pitying  help, 
and  he  wcm  made  whole.  Away  with  his  bed,  not,  although  it  was  the 
holy  Sabbath,  but  just  because  it  was  the  Sabbath  of  holy  rest  and 
holy  delight ! 

In  the  general  absorbedness  of  all  around,  no  ear,  but  that  to 
which  it  had  been  spoken,  had  heard  what  the  Saviour  had  said. 
The  waters  had  not  been  troubled,  and  the  healing  had  been  all  un- 
seen. Before  the  healed  man,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  h^  passed, 
had,  with  new-bom  vigour,  gathered  himself  up  and  rolled  together 

r«r.ia  his  coverlet  to  hasten  after  Him,  Jesus  had  already  withdrawn.*** 
In  that  multitude,  all  thinking  only  of  their  own  sorrows  and  wants, 
He  had  come  and  gone  unobserved.  But  they  all  now  knew  and 
observed  this  miracle  of  healing,  as  they  saw  this  unbefriended  and 
most  wretched  of  them  all  healed,  without  the  troubling  of  waters  or 
first  immersion  in  them.  Then  there  was  really  help  in  Israel,  and 
help  not  limited  to  such  eictemal  means !  How  could  Christ  have 
taught  that  multitude,  nay,  all  Jerusalem  and  Jewry,  all  this,  as  well 
as  all  about  Himself,  but  by  what  He  did  ?  And  so  we  learn  here  also 
another  aspect  of  miracles,  as  necessary  for  those  who,  weary  of 
Rabbinic  wrangling,  could,  in  their  felt  impotence,  only  learn  by  what 
He  did  that  which  He  would  say. 

We  know  it  not,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  on  that  day,  nor, 
perhaps,  thenceforth  on  any  other  day,  any  man  stepped  for  healing 

*  This  cbaracteiistic  is  specially  marked         *  The  meaning  of    the  expression  is 
bjr  Kkmon  WetUm.  *  retired*  or  *  withdmwQ  Himself.* 
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into  the  bubbling  waters  of  Bethesda.  Bather  wonld  they  ask  the  OHAP. 
healed  man,  Whose  was  the  word  that  had  brought  him  healing  ?  xn 
But  he  knew  Him  not.  Forth  he  stepped  into  Gk)d*s  free  air,  a  new 
man.  It  was  truly  the  holy  Sabbath  within,  as  around  him ;  but  he 
thought  not  of  the  day,  only  of  the  rest  and  relief  it  had  brought.  It 
was  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  he  carried  on  it  his  bed*  If  he  re- 
membered that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  on  which  it  was  onlawftd  to  carry 
forth  anything — a  burden,  he  would  not  be  conscious  that  it  was  a 
burden,  or  that  he  had  any  burden  ;  but  very  conscious  that  He,  Who 
had  made  him  whole,  had  bidden  him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk. 
These  directions  had  been  bound  up  with  the  very  word  ('  Rise  *)  in 
which  his  healing  had  come.  That  was  enough  for  him.  And  in  this 
lay  the  beginning  and  root  of  his  inward  healing.  Here  was  simple 
trust,  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  unseen,  unknowli,  but  teal 
Saviour.  For  he  believed  Him,'  and  therefore  trusted  in  Him,  that 
He  must  be  right ;  and  so,  trusting  without  questioning,  he  obeyed. 

The  Jews  saw  him,  as  from  Bethesda  he  carried  home  his  '  burden.^ 
Such  as  that  he  carried  were  their  only  burdens.  Although  the  law 
of  Sabbath-observance  must  have  been  made  stricter  in  later  Babbtnio 
development,  when  even  th6  labour  of  moving  the  sick  into  the  waters 
of  Bethesda  would  have  been  unlawful,  unless  there  had  been  present 
danger  to  life,*  yet,  admittedly,  this  carrying  of  the  bed  was  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Sabbatic  law,  as  interpreted  by  traditionalism. 
Most  characteristically,  it  was  this  external  infiringement  which  they 
saw,  and  nothing  else ;  it  was  the  Person  Who  had  commanded  it 
Whom  they  would  know,  not  Him  Who  had  made  whole  the  impotent 
man.  Yet  this  is  quite  natural,  and  perhaps  not  Ho  different  firom 
what  we  may  still  witness  among  ourselves. 

It  could  not  have  been  long  after  this — most  likely,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— that  the  healed  man  and  his  Healer  met  in  the  Temple.  What 
He  then  said  to  him,  completed  the  inwai*d  healing.  On  the  ground 
of  his  having  been  healed,  let  him  be  whole.  As  he  trusted  and 
obeyed  Jesus  in  the  outward  cure,  so  let  him  now  inwardly  and 
morally  trust  and  obey.  Here  also  this  looking  through  the  external 
to  the  internal,  through  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  after-discourse  of  Jesus,  nay,  of  all 

*  In  connection  with  this  see  ver.  24,  31 ;  1  John  v.  10). 

where  the  expressiob  is  *  believeth  Him/  *  The  Whole  snbjeot  of  the  Biibbath- 

not  *  on  Him'  as  in  the  A.V.,  which  occa-  Law  will  be  speoiall^  diaciuwd  in  a  later 

sionally  obliterates  the  difference  between  chapter.    See  also  Appendix  XVn.  on 

the  two,  which  \i  so  importtmt  the  onA  'Th^  LaW  df  ihe  Sab Mth '  aooovding  to 

implying  credit,  the  other  its  oatcoming  the  Miahnah  and  Talmiid. 
trost  (comp.  St.  John  vi  29,  30 ;  vlU.  lO, 
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BOOK  His  discourses  and  of  His  deeds,  is  most  marked.  The  healed  man 
ni  now  knew  to  Whom  he  owed  faith,  gratitude,  and  trost  of  obedience; 
and  the  consequences  of  this  knowledge  must  have  been  incalculable. 
It  would  make  him  a  disciple  in  the  truest  sense.  And  this  was  the 
only  additional  lesson  which  he,  as  each  of  us,  must  leam  indivi- 
dually  and  personally :  that  the  man  healed  by  Christ  stands  in  quite 
another  position,  as  regards  the  morally  right,  from  what  he  did  before 
— not  only  before  his  healing,  but  even  before  his  felt  sickness,  so  that, 
if  he  were  to  go  back  to  sin,  or  rather,  as  the  original  implies,  '  con- 
tinue to  sin,' '  a  thing  infinitely  worse  would  come  to  him. 

It  seems  an  idle  question,  why  the  healed  man  told  the  Jews  that 
ft  was  Jesus.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  do  so.  Bather  do 
we  ask.  How  did  he  know  that  He  Who  had  spoken  to  him  was /entf? 
Was  it  by  the  surrounding  of  keen-eyed,  watchful  Rabbis,  or  by  the 
contradiction  of  sinners  ?  Certain  we  are,  that  it  was  &r  better  Jesus 
should  have  silently  withdrawn  from  the  porches  of  Bethesda  to  make 
it  known  in  the  Temple,  Who  it  was  that  had  done  tins  miracle.  Far 
more  effectually  could  He  so  preach  its  lesson  to  those  who  had  been 
in  Bethesda,  and  to  all  Jewiy. 

And  yet  something  further  was  required.  He  must  speak  it  out 
in  clear,  open  words,  what  was  the  hidden  inward  meaning  of  this 
miracle.  As  so  often,  it  was  the  bitter  hatred  of  His  persecutors 
which  gave  Him  the  opportunity.  The  first  forthbursting  of  His 
Messianic  Mission  and  Character  had  come  in  that  Temple,  when  He 
realised  it  as  His  Father's  House,  and  His  Life  as  about  His  Father's 
business.  Again  had  these  thoughts  about  His  Father  kindled  within 
Him  in  that  Temple,  when,  on  the  first  occasion  of  His  Messianic 
appearance  there,  He  had  sought  to  purge  it,  that  it  might  be  a  House 
of  Prayer.  And  now,  once  more  in  that  House,  it  was  the  same  con- 
sciousness about  God  as  His  Father,  and  His  Life  as  the  business  of 
His  Father,  which  furnished  the  answer  to  the  angry  invectives  about 
His  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law.  The  Father's  Sabbath  was  His; 
the  Father  worked  hitherto  and  He  worked ;  the  Father's  work  and 
tw.  17  His  were  the  same ;  He  was  the  Son  of  the  Father.*  And  in  this 
He  also  taught,  what  the  Jews  had  never  understood,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Sabbath-Law,  by  emphasising  that  which  was  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  the  Sabbath — *  Wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  haUowed  it : '  not  the  rest  of  inactivity,  but  of 
blessing  and  hallowing. 

QnoQ  more  it  wf»  not  His  whole  meaning,  but  onlv  this  OQe 

>  See  W0$tcQt$9^VKh 
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point,  that  He  claimed  to  be  equal  with  God,  of  which  they  took  CHAP. 
hold.  As  we  understand  it,  the  discourse  beginning  with  verse  19  is  xn 
not  a  continuation  of  that  which  had  been  begun  in  verse  17,  but  was  '  '  ' 
delivered  on  another,  though  probably  proximate  occasion.  By  what 
He  had  said  about  the  Father  working  hitherto  and  His  working.  He 
had  silenced  the  multitude,  who  must  have  felt  that  God's  rest  was 
truly  that  of  beneficence,  not  of  inactivity.  But  He  had  raised 
another  question,  that  of  His  equality  with  Gx)d,  and  for  this  He  was 
taken  to  task  by  the  Masters  in  Israel.  To  them  it  was  that  He 
addressed  that  discourse  which,  so  to  speak,  preached  His  miracle  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  Into  its  details  we  cannot  enter  further  than 
has  already  been  done.  Some  of  its  reasonings  can  be  clearly  traced, 
as  starting  from  certain  fundamental  positions,  held  in  common  alike 
by  the  Sanhedrists  and  by  Christ.  Others,  such  as  probably  in 
answer  to  unreported  objections,  we  may  guess  at.  This  may  also 
account  for  what  may  seem  occasional  abruptness  of  transitions. 

But  what  most  impresses  us,  is  the  majestic  grandeur  of  Christ's 
self-consciousness  in  presence  of  His  enemies,  and  yet  withal  the  tone 
of  pitying  sadness  which  pervades  His  discourse.  The  time  of  the 
judgment  of  silence  had  not  yet  come.  And  for  the  present  the  majesty 
of  His  bearing  overawed  them,  even  as  it  did  His  enemies  to  the  end, 
and  Christ  could  pass  unharmed  from  among  them.  And  so  ended 
that  day  in  Jerusalem.  And  this  is  all  that  is  needfrd  for  us  to  know 
of  His  stay  at  the  Unknown  Feast.  With  this  inward  separation, 
and  the  gathering  of  hostile  parties  closes  the  first  and  begins  the 
second,  stage  of  Christ's  Ministry. 
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CHAPTER  XTTT. 

BT  TBI  BMk  OF  OALILIB^-^THE  miAL  CALL  OF  THB  FIBSf  DI80IPLIB,  AID 

THS  1UBACUL0U8  PBAUOHT  OF  FI8HB. 

(8t  Matt.  iv.  18-22 :  St  Mark  i  16-20 ;  8t.  Luke  ▼.  1-11.) 

BOOK  Wb  are  onoe  again  out  of  the  stifling  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  great 
™  City,  and  by  the  glorious  Lake  of  Galilee.  They  were  other  men, 
these  honest,  simple,  earnest,  impolsi ve  Galileans,  than  that  seli-seeking, 
sophistical,  heartless  assemblage  of  Rabbis,  whose  first  active  per- 
secution Jesus  had  just  encountered,  and  for  the  time  overawed  hy 
the  majesty  of  His  bearing.  His  return  to  Capernaum  could  not  have 
remained  unknown.  Close  by,  on  either  side  of  the  city,  the  country 
was  studded  with  villages  and  towns,  a  busy,  thriving,  happy  multi- 
tude. During  that  bright  summer  He  had  walked  along  that  Lake, 
and  by  its  shore  and  in  the  various  Synagogues  preached  His  Gospel. 
And  they  bad  been  ^  astonished  at  His  doctrine,  for  His  word  was 
with  power.'  For  the  first  time  they  had  heard  what  they  felt  to  be 
*  the  Word  of  God,*  and  they  had  learned  to  love  its  sound.  What 
wonder  that,  immediately  on  His  return,  *  the  people  pressed  upon  Him 
to  hear '  it. 

If  we  surrender  ourselves  to  the  impression  which  the  Evangelic 
narratives  give  us  when  pieced  together,*  it  would  almost  seem,  as  if 
what  we  are  about  to  relate  had  occurred  while  Jesus  was  returning 
firom  Jerusalem.  For,  the  better  reading  of  St.  Mark  i.  16  gives  this 
as  the  mark  of  time :  *  As  He  was  passing  on  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee.* 
But  perhaps,  viewed  in  connection  with  what  follows,  the  impression 
may  be  so  far  modified,  that  we  may  think  of  it  as  on  the  first  morn- 
ing after  His  return.     It  had  probably  been  a  night  of  storm  on  the 

'  The  accounts  in  the  three  Synoptic  is  evidential  of  the  Petrine  origin  of  the 

Gospels  must  be  carefully  pieced  together.  information.     St.    Luke  seems  to  have 

It  will  be  seen,  that  only  thus  can  they  made  special  inquiry,  and,  while  adopting: 

be   understood.     The  narratives   of  St.  the  narrative  of  the  others,  supplements 

Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  almost  literally  it  with  what  without  them  wonld  be  al- 

the  same,  only  adding  in  St  Mark  i.  20  most  unintelligible, 
a  notice  about  *  the  hired,  servants,'  which 
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Lake.    For,  the  toil  of  the  fibhei*meu  had  brought  them  no  draught     OHAP. 
of  fiflhes,*  and  they  stood  by  the  shore,  or  in  the  boats  drawn  up  on  the      Xin 
beach,  casting  in  their  nets  to  '  wash '  them  ^  of  the  sand  and  pebbles,  7Z~T„yf 
with  which  such  a  night's  work  would  dog  them,  or  to  mend  what  ^'' 
had  been  torn  by  the  violence  of  the  wayes.     It  was  a  busy  scene } 
for,  among  the  many  industries  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  that  of  fish- 
ing wfA  not  only  the  most  generally  pursued,  but  perhaps  the  most 
lucrative. 

Tradition  had  it,  that  since  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  by  one  of  hi9 
ten  ordinances,  fishing  in  the  Lake,  though  under  certain  necessary 
restrictions,  was  free  to  all.'    And  as  fish  was  among  the  favourite 
articles  of  diet,  in  health  and  sickness,  on  week-days  and  especially  at 
the  Sabbath-meal,  many  must  have  been  employed  in  connection  with 
this  trade.      Frequent,  and  sometimes  strange,  are  the  Rabbinic 
advices,  what  kinds  of  fish  to  eat  at  difierent  times,  and  in  what 
atate  of  preparation.     They  were  eaten  fresh,  dried,  or  pickled ;  ^  a  ^stiiatt 
kind  of '  relish '  or  sauce  was  made  of  them,  and  the  roe  also  prepared.*  47 ;  zV.  m 
We  are  told,  how  the  large  fish  were  carried  to  market  slung  on  a  ring  •  -^  z. «» «. 
or  twine,^  and  the  smaller  fish  in  baskets  or  casks.      In  truth,  these  «Baii.Mei. 
Rabbis  are  veritable  connoisseurs  in  this  delicacy ;  they  discuss  their 
siw  with  ejcaggerations,  advise  when  they  are  in  ^eason,  discern  a 
peculiar  flavour  in  the  same  kinds  if  caught  in  different  waters,  and 
tell  us  how  to  prepare  them  most  tastefully,  cautioning  us  to  wash 
them  down,  if  it  cannot  be  with  water,  with  beer  rather  than  wine.*  •  jMoed  k. 
It  is  one  of  their  usual  exaggerations,  when  we  read  of  300  different 
kinds  of  fish  at  a  dinner  given  to  a  great  Rabbi,'  although  the  com-  ^T  ®**JJi 
mon  proverb  had  it,  to  denote  what  was  abundant,  that  it  was  like 
^  bringing  fish  to  Acco.' '    Besides,  fish  was  also  largely  imported  from  t  shem.  b.  • 
abroad.^    It  indicates  the   importance  of  this   traffic,  that  one  of 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem  was  called  '  the  fish-gate.'  ^     Indeed,  there  is  |>Neh.iu.i 
a  legend  ^  to  the  efiect,  that  not  less  than  600,000  casks  of  sardines  >Ber.44s 
were  every  week  supplied  for  the  fignJressers  of  King  JannaBUs.    But, 
apart  from  suoh  exaggerations,  so  considerable  was  this  trade  that, 
at  a  later  period,  one  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Sanhedrin  engaged 
in  it,  and  actually  freighted  ships  for  the  transport  of  fisb^^  kJer.Ab.& 

• 

>  St.  MaU.iy.  18  ko,j  St.  Mark  i.  16  ko.  '  Tbiee  lines  before  that,  we  read  this 

as  compared  with  St.  Luke  y.  2.  saying  of  a  fisherman :  *  Roast  fish  with 

'  In  oidOT  not  to  impede  navigation,  it  bis  brother  (salt),  lay  it  beside  his  father 

was  forbidden  to  fix  nets.    For  these  two  (water),  eat  it  with  his  son  (fish>jaice), 

ordinances,  see  Baba  K.  80  b,  last  line  &c.  and  drink  upon  it  his  father '  (water). 

The  refarsnoe  to  the  fishing  in  the  lake  is  *  Specially   from    E^pt   and  Spain. 

tn«U.    Biit#f^Xo»,eabaRviiLX7,l8.  Magh^fiS. 
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BTXiK  TT»i»^  poriCTg,  widcji  might  be  hggJTMhipiiwi,  are  of  mote  thaa 

Dl  uaxyfusbrikn  mt<?s*«t.  Tber  gire  a  more  rmd  idea  of  life  b^  die 
LakfT  of  Gallic,  and  sh<?v  that  those  engagted  in  tiiat  trade,  Uke 
7At\^Aifi  aad  his  sens  (^^rpv  *  tke  God-gireiiy'  like  Tlieodore  and 
IkirAhfA).  w*fT^  nc«  onfreqiieiitlT  men  of  means  and  standing.  TUi 
ire  of  th«r  &ct.  that  the  BaUas  enjoined  aooie  trade  or  indns- 
occapation  on  ererr  man,  whatever  his  Parian,  We  can  pictme 
Uj  oons^]v<^.  on  that  bright  antnmn  mornings  after  a  stormy  night  of 
brxxless  toil,  the  bosr  scene  fay  the  Lake,  with  the  fishennen  ^^h^Miing 
and  mending  their  nets.  Amidst  their  work  thej  would  acaroelj 
notice  the  gathering  crowd.  As  we  hare  soggested  from  the  better 
reading  of  St.  Mark  i.  16,  it  was  Chnst's  first  walk  by  the  Lake  on 
the  morning  after  His  retnm  from  Jndaea.  Engaged  in  their  fishing 
on  the  afternoon,  evening,  and  night  of  His  aniTal  in  Capernamn, 
thev  would  probabl  v  not  hare  known  of  His  pieaenoe  till  He  qiake  to 
them«  Bat  He  had  come  that  morning  spedally  to  seek  fi9or  of  these 
fishers,  that  He  might,  now  that  the  time  for  it  had  come,  call  them 
to  permanent  discipleship — and.  what  is  mcne,  fit  them  fiir  the  woik 
to  which  He  would  call  them. 

Jewish  customs  and  modes  of  thinking  at  that  time  do  not  heip 
as  further  to  understand  the  Lord's  call  of  tiiem,  except  so  &r  as  they 
enable  us  more  clearly  to  apprehend  what  the  words  of  Jeaoa  would 
convey  to  them.  The  expression  *  Follow  Me '  wonld  be  readfly 
understood,  as  impKnng  a  call  to  become  the  permanent  disciple  d  a 

•  Hoinircik.   teacher.'     Similarly,  it  was  not  only  the  practice  of  the  Rabbis,  bat 

regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  for  a  Master  to  gather 
»Ab.Li:  around  him  a  circle  of  disciples.**  Thus,  neither  Peter  and  Andrew, 
nor  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  could  have  misunderstood  the  call  rf  Christ, 
or  even  regarded  it  as  strange.  On  that  memorable  return  firom  His 
Temptation  in  the  wilderness  they  had  learned  to  know  TTjtti  as  the 

•  Ht.  John  L    Messiah,**  and  they  followed  Him.     And,  now  that  the  time  had  come 
^^'  for  gathering  around  Him  a  separate  discipleship,  when,  with  the 

visit  to  the  Unknown Peast,  the  Messianic  activity  of  Jesus  had  passed 
into  another  stage,  that  call  would  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  their 
minds  or  hearts. 

So  far  as  the  Master  was  concerned,  we  mark  three  points.  First, 
the  call  came  after  the  open  breach  with,  and  initial  persecution  of, 
the  Jewish  authorities.  It  was,  therefore,  a  call  to  fellowship  in  ffis 
]M">culiar  relationship  to  the  Synagogue.  Secondly,  it  necessitated 
the  abandonment  of  all  their  former  occupations,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
«atiitii.     earthly  ties.^     Thirdly,  it  was  from  the  first,  and  dearly,  marimd  il 
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totally  different  from  a  call  to  such  discipleship,  as  that  of  any  other  CHAP. 
Master  in  Israel.  It  was  not  to  learn  more  of  doctrine,  nor  more  XTTT 
fully  to  follow  out  a  life-direction  ah*eady  taken,  but  to  begin,  and  to  '  ^~^ 
become,  something  quite  new,  of  which  their  former  occupation  offered 
an  emblem.  The  disciples  of  the  Rabbis,  even  those  of  John  the 
Baptist,  *  followed,*  in  order  to  learn ;  they,  in  order  to  do,  and  to 
enter  into  fellowship  with  His  Work.  *  Follow  Me,  and  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men.'  It  was  then  quite  a  new  call  this,  which  at  the 
same  time  indicated  its  real  aim  and  its  untold  difficulties.  Such  a 
call  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  them,  if  they  had  not  already 
been  disciples  of  Jesus,  understood  His  Mission,  and  the  character  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  But,  the  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  do  we 
perceive  the  magnitude  of  the  call  and  of  the  decision  which  it  implied 
— for,  without  doubt,  they  understood  what  it  implied,  as  clearly,  in 
some  respects  perhaps  more  clearly,  than  we  do.  All  the  deeper, 
then,  must  have  been  their  loving  belief  in  Him,  and  their  earnest 
attachment,  when,  with  such  unquestioning  trust,  and  such  absolute 
simplicity  and  entireness  of  self-surrender,  that  it  needed  not  even  a  , 
spoken  Yea  on  their  part,  they  forsook  ship  and  home  to  follow  Him. 
And  so,  successively,  Simon '  and  Andrew,  and  John  and  James — 
those  who  had  been  the  first  to  hear,  were  also  the  first  to  follow  Jesus. 
And  ever  afterwards  did  they  remain  closest  to  Him,  who  had  been  the 
first  fruits  of  His  Ministry. 

It  is  not  well  to  speak  too  much  of  the  faith  of  men.  With  all 
the  singleness  of  spiritual  resolve — perhaps,  as  yet,  rather  impulse-^ 
which  it  implied,  they  probably  had  not  themselves  full  or  adequate 
conception  of  what  it  really  meant.  That  would  evolve  in  the  course 
of  Christ's  further  teaching,  and  of  their  learning  in  mind  and  heart. 
But,  even  thus,  we  perceive,  that  in  their  own  call  they  had  already, 
in  measure,  lived  the  miracle  of  the  draught  of  fishes  which  they 
were  about  to  witness.  What  had  pas§ed  between  Jesus  and,  first, 
the  sons  of  Jona,  and  then  those  of  Zebedee,  can  scarcely  have  occu- 
pied many  minutes.  But  already  the  people  were  pressing  around 
the  Master  in  eager  hunger  for  the  Word  ;  for,  all  the  livelong  night 
their  own  teachers  had  toiled,  and  taken  nothing  which  they  could 
give  them  as  food.     To  such  call  the  Fisher  of  Men  could  not  be  deaf. 

« 

-  1  The  name  Peter  oocurs  also  among  chumA  in  JelUneVi  Beth  ha-Midr.  toL 

the  Jews,  but  not  that  of  Paul.    Thus,  in  vi.  p.  95,  where,  however,  he  is  called 

Pesiqta  (ed.  Bubety  p.  158  a,  line.  8  from  Ben  Petio,    In  Menor.  Hamm.  the  name 

bottom,  see  also  the  Note  there)  we  read  is  changed  into  Phinekat.  Comp.  JeUmcJL 

of  a  R.  Jofl6  the  son  of  Peytros,  and  Beth  hA-M|4r*  vol.  vt  P^t  J^i 

similarly  \^  ^e  frng^montA  from  T9^ 
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BOOK  The  boat  of  Peter  shall  be  His  pulpit ;  He  had  oonsecrafced  it  hj 
ni  consecrating  its  owner.  The  boat  has  been  thrust  out  6k  little  firan 
'  *  the  land,  and  over  the  soft  ripple  of  the  waters  comes  the  strange 
melody  of  that  Word.  We  need  scarcely  ask  what  He  spake.  It 
would  be  of  the  Father,  of  the  Kingdom,  and  of  those  who  entered  it 
— ^like  what  He  spake  from  the  Mount,  or  t<v  those  who  laboured  and 
were  heavy  laden.  But  it  would  carry  to  the  hearers  the  wondrooB 
beauty  and  glory  of  that  opening  Kingdom,  and,  by  contrast,  the  deep 
poverty  and  need  of  their  souls.  And  Peter  had  heard  it  all  in  tiie 
boat,  as  he  sat  close  by,  in  the  shadow  of  His  Majesty.  Then,  ibis 
was  the  teaching  of  which  he  had  become  a  disciple ;  this,  the  net 
and  the  fishing  to  which  he  was  just  called.  How  utterly  miBerable, 
in  one  respect,  must  it  have  made  him.  Could  such  an  one  as  he  ever 
hope,  with  whatever  toil,  to  be  a  successful  fisher  ? 

Jesus  had  read  his  thoughts,  and  much  more  than  read  thein.  It 
Was  all  needed  for  the  qualifying  of  Peter  especially,  but  also  of  the 
others  who  had  been  called  to  be  fishers  of  men.  Presently  it  shall 
be  all  brought  to  light ;  not  only  that  it  may  be  made  clear,  but  that, 
alike,  the  lesson  and  the  help  majvbe  seen.  And  this  is  another  ob- 
ject in  Christ's  miracles  to  His  discipibs^  to  make  clear  their  inmost 
thoughts  and  longings,  and  to  point  them^h^the  right  goal.  '  Laundi 
out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  ft-  draught.'  That  they 
toil  in  vain  all  life's  night,  only  teaches  the  need^6?f  another  begin- 
ning. The  *  nevertheless,  at  Thy  word,'  marks  the  ne^^rust,  and  the 
new  work  as  springing  from  that  trust.  When  Christ  isS^  the  boat 
and  bids  us  let  down  the  net,  there  miLst  be  *  a  great  muJjitude  of 
fishes.'  And  all  this  in  this  symbolic  miracle.  Already  *the  la^^*^ 
breaking,'  when  they  beckoned  to  their  partners  in  the  other  ship,  ^^ 
they  should  come  and  help  them.  And  now  both  ships  are  burden^ 
to  the  water's  edge. 

But  what  did  it  all  mean  to  Simon  Peter  ?  He  had  been  callec 
to  full  discipleship,  and  he  had  obeyed  the  call.  He  had  been  in  hitf 
boat  beside  the  Saviour,  and  heard  what  He  had  spoken,  and  it  had 
gone  to  his  heart.  And  now  this  miracle  which  he  had  witnessed  i 
Such  shoal  of  fish  in  one  spot  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  was  not  strange. 
The  miraculous  was,  that  the  Lord  had  seen  through  those  waters 
down  where  the  multitude  of  fishes  was^  and  bidden  him  let  down 
for  a  draught.  He  could  see  through  the  intervening  waters,  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  that  sea ;  He  could  see  through  him,  to  the 
very  bottom  of  Peter's  heart.  He  did  see  it — and  all  that  Jesus  had 
just  spoken  meant  it^  and  showed  him  what  was  there.     And  ooold  he 
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then  be  a  fisher  of  men,  out  of  whose  heart,  after  a  life's  night  of  toil, 
the  net  would  come  up  empty,  or  rather  only  clogged  with  sand  and 
torn  with  pebbles  ?  This  is  what  he  meant  when  *  he  fell  down  at 
Jesus'  knees,  saying  :  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.' 
And  this  is  why  Jesus  comforted  him :  '  Fear  not ;  from  henceforth 
thou  shalt  catch  men.'  And  so  also,  and  so  only,  do  we,  each  of  us, 
learn  the  lesson  of  our  calling,  and  receive  the  true  comfort  in  it. 
Nor  yet  can  anyone  become  a  true  fisher  of  men  in  any  other  than 
such  manner. 

The  teaching  and  the  comfort  required  not  to  be  repeated  in  the 
life  of  Peter,  nor  in  that  of  the  others  who  witnessed  and  shared  in 
wh^t  had  parsed.  Many  are  the  truths  which  shine  out  ^m  th0 
symbolism  of  this  scene,  when  the  first  disciples  were  first  called 
That  call  itself;  the  boat ;  the  command  of  Christ,  despite  the  night 
of  yain  toil ;  the  unlikely  success ;  the  net  and  its  c^st  at  the  bidding 
of  Christ,  with  the  absolute  certitude  of  result,  where  He  ia  and  when 
He  bids ;  the  miraculous  direction  to  the  spot ;  the  multitude  of  fishan 
enjclosed ;  the  net  about  to  break,  yet  not  breaking  ]  the  surprise,  aa 
str^ge  perhape  as  the  miracle  itself;  and  then,  last  of  all,  the  lesson 
of  self-knowledge  and  humiliation :  all  these  and  much  more  has  the 
Church  most  truly  read  in  this  history.  And  as  we  turn  from  it, 
this  stands  out  to  us  as  its  final  outqoo^e  and  lesson :  '  And  when 
they  had  brought  their  ships  to  land,  they  forsook  all  and  followed 
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*  We  would  call  special  attention  to 
the  anangBD^ent  of  this  namative.  The 
explanation  given  in  the  text  will,  it  is 
hcped,  be  siSficient  answer  to  the  diffi- 
Gplties  raised  by  some  opmmentaltors. 
SUVimu*  attempt  to  indicate  the  mythic 
origta  of  this  narrative  forms  one  of  the 
weakest  parts  of  his  book.  JSsim  holds 
the  genuineness  of  the  account  of  the  two 


first  Evangelists,  but  rejects  that  of  the 
third,  on  grounds  which  neither  admit  nor 
require  detailed  exajniQat4on.  The  latest 
and  most  curious  idea  of  the  Tubingen 
school  has  been,  to  see  in  the  account  of 
St.  Luke  a  reflection  on  Peter  as  Juda- 
istically  cramped,  and  to  understand  the 
beckoning  to  his  partners  as  implying  tho 
calling  in  of  Pauline  teachem. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  SABBATH   IN  CAPBBNAUM. 
(St  Matt.  TiiL  1^17 ;  St.  M^rk  i.  21-34 ;  St.  Luke  iv.  33-41.) 

BOOK     It  was  the  Holy  Sabbath — the  first  after  He  had  called  around  Him 

in        His  first  permanent  disciples ;  the  first,  also,  after  His  return  bom 

'     ^  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem.     Of  both  we  can  trace  indications  in  the 

account  of  that  morning,  noon,  and  evening  which  the  Evangelists 

furnish.     The  greater  detail  with  which  St.  Mark,  who  wrote  under 

the  influence  of  St.  Peter,  tells  these  events,  shows  the  freshness  and 

vividness  of  impression  on  the  mind  of  Peter  of  those  early  days  of  his 

new  life.     As  indicating  that   what  is  here  recorded  took  place 

immediately  after  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Jerusalem,  we  mark,  that 

as  yet  there  were  no  watchful  enemies  in  waiting  to  entrap  Him  in 

such  breach  of  the  Law,  as  might  furnish  ground  for  judicial  pio- 

•  stLokev.  cedure.     But,  from  their  presence  and  activity  so  soon  afterwards,^ 

vL7      '      we  infer,  that  the  authorities  of  Jerusalem  had  sent  some  of  their 

familiars  to  track  His  steps  in  Galilee. 

But  as  yet  all  seemed  calm  and  undisturbed.  Those  simple, 
warm-hearted  Galileans  yielded  themselves  to  the  power  of  His  words 
and  works,  not  discerning  hidden  blasphemy  in  what  He  said,  nor  yet 
Sabbath-desecration  in  His  healing  on  God's  holy  day.  It  is  morning, 
and  Jesus  goes  to  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum.'  To  teach  there, 
was  now  His  wont.  But  frequency  could  not  lessen  the  impression. 
In  describing  the  influence  of  His  Person  or  words  the  Evangelists 
use  a  term,  which  really  means  amazement?  And  when  we  find  the 
«» St  Matt,  same  word  to  describe  the  impression  of  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  ** 
the  inference  is  naturally  suggested,  that  it  presents  the  type,  if  it 
does  not  sum  up  the  contents,  of  some  of  His  Synagogue-^soourses. 

'  The  accounts  of  this  given  by  St.  chapters  of  the  present  work. 

Mark  and  St.  Luke  chronologically  precede  '  The  following  are  the  paasages  in 

what  is  related  in  St.  Matt.  viii.  14-17.  which  the  same  term  is  used:  St.  Matt 

The  reader  is  requested  in  each  case  to  vii.  28 ;  xiii.  64  ;  six.  25 ;  yrii.   83 :   St. 


Vii.  28 


peruse  the  Biblical  narratives  before,  or      Mark  i.  22 ;  vi.  2 ;  vii.  37 ;  z.  26 ;  xL  18 ;  St 
along  with  their  commentation  in  the      Luke  ii  48 ;  iv.  82 ;  iz.  43 ;  Acts  ziii  12. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that,  what  held  His  hearers  spell-bonnd,     CHAP, 
had  necessarily  also  its  effect  on  their  hearts  and  lives.     Men  may  be       XIV 
enraptured  by  the  ideal  without  trying  to  make  it  the  real.      Too         "^""^ 
often  it  is  even  in  inverse  proportion ;  so  that  those  who  lead  not  the 
most  moral  lives  even  dare  to  denounce  the  New  Testament  stand- 
point, as  below  their  own  conceptions  of  right  and  duty.     But  there 
is  that  in  man,  evidence  of  his  origin  and  destiny,  which  always  and 
involuntarily  responds  to  the  presentation  of  the  higher.     And  in 
this  instance  it  was  not  only  what  He  taught,  but  the  contrast  with 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  on  the  part  of  '  the  Scribes,' 
which  filled  them  with  amazement.     There  was  no  appeal  to  human 
authority,  other  than  that  of  the  conscience ;  no  subtle  logical  dis- 
tinctions, legal  niceties,  nor  clever  sayings.     Clear,  limpid,  and  crys- 
talline, flowed  His  words  from  out  the  spring  of  the  Divine  Life  that 
was  in  Him. 

Among  the  hearers  in  the  Synagogue  that  Sabbath  morning  was 
one  of  a  class,  concerning  whose  condition,  whatever  difficulties  may 
attach  to  our  proper  understanding  of  it,  the  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  must  form  some  definite  idea.  The  term  'demoniacal 
possession'  occurs  not  in  the  New  Testament.  We  owe  it  to 
Josephus,*  from  whom  it  has  passed  into  ecclesiastical  language,  •oomp. 
We  dismiss  it  the  more  readily,  that,  in  our  view,  it  conveys  a  wrong  MoSUrt  *" 
impression.  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  those  who  had  a  spirit,  wS^'rbucu 
or  a  demon,  or  demons,  or  an  unclean  spirit,  or  the  spirit  of  an 
unclean  demon,  but  chiefly  of  persons  who  were  *  demonised.'  * 
Similarly,  it  seems  a  strange  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  commentators 
to  exclude  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  all  notice  of  the  *  demonised.' 
That  the  Fourth  Gospel,  although  not  reporting  any  healing  of  the 
demonised,  shares  the  frmdamental  view  of  the  Synoptists,  appears 
not  only  from  St.  John  vii.  20,  viii.  48,  52,  but  especially  from 
viii.  49  and  x.  20,  21.'  We  cannot  believe  that  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  would  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  answer 
*  I  am  not  a  demon,'  or  have  allowed  Him  to  be  described  by  His 


*  The  word  *  spirit  *  or  *  spirits '  occurs 
twice  in  St.  Matthew,  thrice  in  St.  Mark, 
and  twice  in  St.  Lnke ;  with  the  addition 
•evil,' twice  in  St.  Luke;  with  that  of  'un- 
clean,' once  in  St.  Matthew,  eletfen  times 
in  St.  Mark,  and  four  times  in  St.  Luke. 
The  word  Itdimw  in  singular  or  plural 
occurs  once  in  each  of  the  Synoptists; 
while  ZatfUputp,  in  singular  or  plural,  oc- 
curs nine  times  in  St.  Matthew,  three  times 
In  8V.  Bfurk,  fourteen  times  ^  St.  Lu^Le,  and 


six  times  in  St.  John.  The  expression  *  the 
spirit  of  an  unclean  demon '  occurs  once 
in  St.  Luke,  while  the  verb  *to  be  demon- 
ised '  occurs,  in  one  form  or  another,  seven 
times  in  St.  Matthew,  four  times  in  St. 
Mark,  once  in  St.  Luke,  and  once  in  St. 
John.  Comp.  also  the  careful  brochure  of 
Pastor  Nam,  Die  Besessenen  im  N.T., 
although  we  differ  from  his  conclusions. 

*  Comp.  also   Wei$$^  Leben  Jesa  L  n. 
467. 
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•St.  Matt. 
X.8 


»» St.  Luke 
X.  17, 18 

«  St.  Matt. 
X71L21; 
oomp.  also 
xii.  43  Ac., 
alito  spoken 
to  thedls- 
oiplea 


Mends  as  not  one  *  demonised/  without  a  single  word  to  show 
dissent  from  the  popular  view,  if  he  had  not  shared  the  ideas  of  the 
Synoptists.  In  discussing  a  question  of  such  very  serious  import  in 
the  study  and  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  the  precise  facts  of  the  case 
should  in  the  first  place  be  clearly  ascertained. 

The  first  question  here  is,  whether  Christ  Himself  skared  the 
views,  not  indeed  of  His  contemporaries  (for  these,  as  we  shall  see, 
were  very  difierent),  but  of  the  Evangelists  in  regard  to  what  they 
call  the  *  demonised  *  ?  This  has  been  extensively  denied,  and  Christ 
represented  as  only  unwilling  needlessly  to  disturb  a  popular  pre- 
judice, which  He  could  not  at  the  time  effectually  combat.  But  the 
theory  requires  more  than  this ;  and,  since  Christ  not  only  tolerated, 
but  in  addressing  the  demonised  actually  adopted,  olr  seemed  to 
adopt,  the  prevailing  view,  it  has  been  argued,  that,  for  the  sake  rf 
these  poor  afflicted  persons,  He  acted  like  a  physician  who  appears 
to  enter  into  the  fancy  of  his  patient,  in  order  the  more  efiectually 
to  heal  him  of  it.  This  view  seems,  however,  scarcely  worth  refuting, 
since  it  imputes  to  Jesus,  on  a  point  so  important,  a  conduct  not 
only  unworthy  of  Him,  or  indeed  of  any  truly  great  man,  but 
implies  a  canon  of  ^  accommodation  '  which  might  equally  be  applied 
to  His  Miracles,  or  to  anything  else  that  contravened  the  notions  of 
an  interpreter,  and  so  might  transform  the  whole  Gk?^)pel-narrative9 
into  a  series  of  historically  untrustworthy  legends.  But  we  will 
not  rest  the  case  on  what  might  be  represented  as  an  appeal  to 
prejudice.     For,  we  find  that  Jesus  not  only  tolerated  the  popular 

*  prejudice/  or  that  He  *  adopted  it  for  the  sake  of  more  readily 
healing  those  thus  afflicted' — but  that  He  even  made  it  part  of 
His  disciples'  commission  to  *  cast  out  demons,'  •  and  that,  when  the 
disciples  afterwards  reported  their  success  in  this,  Christ  actually 
made  it  a  matter  of  thanksgiving  to  God.^  The  same  view  underlies 
His  reproof  to  the  disciples,  when  failing  in  this  part  of  their  work ;  ® 
while  in  St.  Luke  xi.  19,  24,  He  adopts,  and  argues  on  this  view 
as  against  the  Pharisees.  Regarded  therefore  in  the  light  of  history, 
impartial  criticism  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth   shared   the  views  of  the   Evangelists   as   regards   the 

*  demonised.'  ^ 

Our  next  inquiry  must  be  as  to  the  character  of  the  phenomenon 
thus  designated.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  St.  Mark  iz.  21,  the 
demonised  had  been  such  *  of  a  child,'  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
ascribe  it  simply  to  moral  causes.     Similarly,  personal  faidi  does  not 

>  This  is  also  the  conolasion  arrived  at  by  Weiss,  xl  s. 
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Beem  to  have  been  a  requisite  condition  of  healing.     Again,  as  other     CHAP. 
diseases  are    mentioned    without    being    attributed  to  demoniacal       ^^^ 
influence,  and  as  all  who  were  dumb,  deaf,  or  paralyseJ  would  not 
have  been  described  as  ^  demonised,'  it  is  evident  that  all  physical, 
or  even  mental  distempers  of  the  same  class  were  not  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause :  some  might  be  natural,  while  others  were  demoniacal. 
On  the  other  hand,  there   were   more   or  less  violent  symptoms  of 
disease  in  every  demonised  person,  and  these  were  greatly  aggravated 
in  the  last  paroxysm,  when  the  demon  quitted  his  habitation.     We 
have,  therefore,  to  regard  the  phenomena  described  as  caused^  by  the 
influence  of  such  *  spirits,'  primarily,  upon  that  which  forms  the  nexvs 
between  body  and  mind,  the  nervous  system,  and  as  producing  dif- 
ferent physical  eflTects,  according  to  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  af- 
fected.    To  this  must  be  added  a  certain  impersonality  of  consciousness, 
so  that  for  the  time  the  consciousness  was  not  that  of  the  demonised, 
but  the  demoniser,  just  as  in  certain  mesmeric  states  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  mesmerised  is  really  that  of  the  mesmeriser.     We  might 
carry  the  analogy  farther,  and  say,  that  the  two  states  are  exactly 
parallel — ^the  demon  or  demons  taking  the  place  of  the  mesmeriser, 
only  that  the  eflects  were  more  powerful  and  extensive,  perhaps  more 
enduring.      But  one  point  seems  to  have  been  assumed,  for  which 
there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  evidence,  viz.,  that  because,  at  least  in 
many  cases,  the  disease  caused  by  the  demon  wae  permanent,  there- 
fore  those  who   were   so   afiected   were  permanently  or  constantly 
under  the  power  of  the  demon.     Neither  the  New  Testament,  nor 
even  Rabbinic  literature,  conveys  the  idea  of  permanent  demoniac 
indwelling,  to  which  the  later  term  *  possession  *  owes  its  origin.*     On 
the  contrary,  such  accounts,  as  that  of  the  scene  in  the  Synagogue 
of  Capernaum,  convey  the  impression  of  a  sudden  influence,  which 
in  most  cases  seems  occasioned  by  the  spiritual  effect  of  the  Person 
or  of  the  Words  of  the  Christ.     To  this  historical  sketch  we  have  only 
to  add,  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  referred  to  either  in  the    Old 
Testament,'   or   in   the   Apocrypha,"   nor,  for  that   matter,  in    the 
Mishnah,*  where,  indeed,  from   the   character  of  its   contents,  one 

*  The  nearest  approach  to  it,  so  far  as  could  not  have  remembered  the  ezpree- 

I  am  aware,  occurs  in  Pirq6  de  R.  £1.  c.  sions  in  1  Sam.  zvi.  14, 15,  &c.,  when  he 

13  (ed.  Lemberg,  p.  16  (,  17  a),  whore  the  sees  a  parallel  to  demoniacal  possessions 

influence  of  Satan  over  the  serpent  (in  in  the  case  of  SauL 

the  history  of  the  Fall)  is  likened  to  that  '  Tob.  viii.  2,  3,  is  not  a  case  in  point, 

of  an  evil  spirit  over  a  man,  all  whose  *  Ofr'orer  (Jahrb.  d.  Jleils,  i.  pp.  410, 

deeds  and  words  are  done  under  the  412)  quotes  Erub.  iv.  1  and  Qitt.  vii  1 ; 

influence  of  the  demon,  so  that  he  only  but  neither  of  these  passages  implies  any- 

acts  at  his  bidding.  thing  like  demoniac  posBesBion. 

'  Surely  8traMi$  (Leben  Jeso,  ii.  10) 

VOL.  L  II 
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BOOK     would  scarcelj  expect  to  find  it.    But  we  find  it  mentioned  not  only 
m        in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.^      The 
■"    '■""^   references  in  heathen  or  in  Christian  writings  posterior  to  those  of  the 
New  Testament  lie  beyond  our  present  inquiry.^ 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  may  arrive  at  some  more  definite 
conclusions.  Those  who  contend  that  the  representations  of  the 
Evangelists  are  identical  with  the  popular  Jewish  notions  of  the 
time,  must  be  ill  acquainted  with  the  latter.  What  these  were,  is 
explained  in  another  place.'  Suffice  it  here  to  state  that,  whatever 
want  of  clearness  there  may  be  about  the  Jewish  ideas  of  demoniac  in- 
iiuences,  there  is  none  as  to  the  means  proposed  for  their  removal. 
These  may  be  broadly  classified  as :  magical  means  for  the  prevention 
of  such  influences  (such  as  the  avoidance  of  certain  places,  times, 
numbers,  or  circumstances ;  amulets,  &c.) ;  magical  means  for  the 
cure  of  diseases ;  and  direct  exorcism  (either  by  certain  outward 
means,  or  else  by  formulas  of  incantation).  Again,  while  the  New 
Testament  furnishes  no  data  by  which  to  learn  the  views  of  Jesus 
or  of  the  Evangelists  regarding  the  exact  character  of  the  pheno- 
menon, it  furnishes  the  fullest  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
demonised  were  set  free.  This  was  always  the  same.  It  consisted 
neither  in  magical  means  nor  formulas  of  exorcism,  but  always  in 
the  Word  of  Power  which  Jesus  spake,  or  entrusted  to  His  disciples, 
and  which  the  demons  always  obeyed.  There  is  here  not  only 
difference,  but  contrariety  in  comparison  with  the  current  Jewish 
notions,  and  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  the  same 
contrast  in  His  views,  as  in  His  treatment  of  the  ^  demonised.' 

Jewish  superstition  in  regard  to  the  demoniacal  state  can,  there- 
fore, no  more  affect  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel- 
accounts  of  it,  than  can  quotations  from  heathen  or  from  post- 
Apostolic  Christian  ^Titers.  In  truth,  it  must  be  decided  purely  on 
New  Testament  grounds ;  and  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  the  Evangelic  narratives,  and  of  our  estimate  of 
the  Person  of  Christ.  Thus  viewed,  he  who  regards  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God  can  be  in  no  doubt.  K  we  are  asked 
to  explain  the  rationale  of  the  phenomenon,  or  of  its  cessation — if, 
indeed,  it  has  wholly  and  everywhere  ceased — ^we  might  simply 
decline  to  attempt  that  for  which  we  have  not  sufficient  d^a,  and 

'  See,  fur  exam^le,  Ant.  vi.8.  2  ,  11.  3;  Tci^t.  i.  pp.    279-284 V  and    ^    Nanz^t 

viii.  2.  5 ;  War  vii.  6.  3.  brochure.                       ^ 

"  The  reader  will  lind  full  references  in  "  See  Appendix  XVI.:  'Jewish  Viewy 

th9  £Q0/9lop>^dia9,  in    WftntHfi'   (Ngv.  about  PcmQO^  CM^l  t^  I>mQlUH^' 
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this,  without  implying  that  such  did  not  exist,  or  that,  if  known,     CHAP, 
they  would  not  wholly  vindicate  the  facts  of  the  case.     At  any  rate,      XIV 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  no  such  data  because  we  do  not         '    ^ 
possess  them ;  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  the  contention  that,  if 
they  existed,   we    ought  to  possess    them.      For,  admittedly,   the 
phenomenon  was  only  a  temporary  one. 

And  yet  certain  considerations  will  occur  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  which,  if  they  do  not  explain,  will  at  least  make  him  hesitate 
to  designate  as  inexplicable,  the  facts  in  question.  In  our  view,  at 
least,  he  would  be  a  bold  interpreter  who  would  ascribe  all  the 
phenomena  even  of  heathen  magic  to  jugglery,  or  else  to  purely 
physical  causes.  Admittedly  they  have  ceased,  or  perhaps,  as  much 
else,  assumed  other  forms,  just  as,  so  far  as  evidence  goes,  demoniac 
influence  has — at  least  in  the  form  presented  in  the  New  Testament. 
But,  that  it  has  so  ceased,  does  not  prove  that  it  never  existed.  If 
we  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
Devil,  we  can  understand  the  developed  enmity  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness ;  and  if  we  regard  Christ  as  Very  God,  taking,  in  manner  to 
us  mysterious,  Humanity,  we  can  also  perceive  how  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  might,  in  counterfeit,  seek  through  the  demonised  a  tem- 
porary dwelling  in  Humanity  for  purposes  of  injury  and  destruction, 
as  Christ  for  healing  and  salvation.  In  any  case,  holding  as  we  do 
that  this  demoniac  influence  was  not  permanent  in  the  demonised, 
the  analogy  of  certain  mesmeric  influences  seems  exactly  to  apply. 
No  reference  is  here  made  to  other  supernatural  spirit-influences  of 
which  many  in  our  days  speak,  and  which,  despite  the  lying  and 
imposture  probably  connected  with  them,  have  a  background  of  truth 
and  reality,  which,  at  least  in  the  present  writer's  experience,  cannot 
be  absolutely  denied.  In  the  mysterious  connection  between  the 
sensuous  and  supersensuous,  spirit  and  matter,  there  are  many  things 
which  the  vulgar  *  bread-and-butter  philosophy '  fails  rightly  to  appor- 
tion, or  satisfactorily  to  explain.  That,  without  the  intervention  of 
sensuous  media,  mind  can,  may,  and  does  afiect  mind ;  that  even 
animals,  in  proportion  to  their  sensitiveness,  or  in  special  circum- 
stances, are  afiected  by  that  which  is  not,  or  else  not  yet,  seen,  and 
this  quite  independently  of  man  ;  that,  in  short,  there  are  not  a  few 
phenomena  *  in  heaven  and  earth '  of  which  our  philosophy  dreams 
not — these  are  considerations  which,  however  the  superficial  sciolist 
may  smile  at  them,  no  earnest  inquirer  would  care  to  dismiss  with 
peremptory  denial.     And  superstition  only  begins  when  we  look  for 

iia 
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BOOK     them,  or  else  when  we  attempt  to  account  for  and  explain  them,  nol 
III        in  the  adnussion  of  their  possibility. 

^^^^  But,  in  our  view,  it  is  of  the  deepest  importance  always  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  the  ^  demonised '  was  not  a  permanent  state,  or  possession 
by  the  powers  of  darkness.  For,  it  establishes  a  moral  element,  since, 
during  the  period  of  their  temporary  liberty,  the  demonised  might 
have  shaken  themselves  free  from  the  overshadowing  power,  or  sought 
release  from  it.  Thus  the  demonised  state  involved  personal  re- 
sponsibility, although  that  of  a  diseased  and  disturbed  consciousness. 
In  one  respect  those  who  were  *  demonised '  exhibited  the  same 
phenomenon.  They  all  owned  the  Power  of  Jesus.  It  was  not  other- 
wise in  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum  on  that  Sabbath-morning. 
What  Jesus  had  spoken  produced  an  immediate  effect  on  the  demon- 
ised, though  one  which  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated.     For, 

In  St  there  is  authority  for  inserting  the  word  '  straightway '  *  immediately 
after  the  account  of  Jesus'  preaching.  Yet,  as  we  think  of  it,  we 
cannot  imagine  that  the  demon  would  have  continued  silent,  nor  yet 
that  he  could  have  spoken  other  than  the  truth  in  the  Presence  of  the 
God-Man.  There  must  be,  and  yet  there  cannot  be,  resistance.  The 
very  Presence  of  the  Christ  meant  the  destruction  of  this  work  of 
the  Devil.  Involuntarily,  in  his  confessed  inability  of  disguise  or  re- 
sistance, he  owns  defeat,  even  before  the  contest.  *  What  have  we  to 
do  with  Thee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? '  Thou  art  come  to  destroy  us !  * 
I  know  Thee  Who  Thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God.'  And  yet  there 
seems  in  these  words  already  an  emergence  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  demonised,  at  least  in  so  far  that  there  is  no  longer  confusion 
between  him  and  his  tormenter,  and  the  latter  speaks  in  his  own 
name.  One  stronger  than  the  demon  had  affected  the  higher  part  in 
the  demonised.  It  was  the  Holy  One  of  God,  in  Whose  Presence  the 
powers  of  moral  destruction  cannot  be  silent,  but  must  speak,  and 
own  their  subjection  and  doom.  The  Christ  needs  not  to  contend : 
that  He  is  the  Christ,  is  itself  victory. 

But  this  was  not  all.  He  had  come  not  only  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  Devil.  His  Incarnation  meant  this — and  more  :  to  set 
the  prisoners  free.  By  a  word  of  command  He  gagged  *  the  confes- 
sions of  the  demon,  unwillingly  made,  and   even  so  with  hostile 

*  I  have  omitted,  on  critical  grounds,  ■  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  ex- 

the  clause,  *  Let  us  alone.'    The  expres-  pression  rendered,  *  Hold  thy  peace.'    It 

fiion,  *  What  between  us  and  Thee,  Jesu  stills  the  raging  of  the  powers  of  evil ; 

Nazarene,*  contains   a   well-known   He-  just    as,  characteristically,  it    is  again 

braism.  employed  in  the  stilling  of  the  Btoim,  QL 

«  This  seems  the  more  correct  rendering.  Mark  iv.  39. 


'A  NEW  DOCTRINE  WHH  AUTHORrTY!  4i 

intent.  It  was  not  by  such  voices  that  He  would  have  His  Messiah-  CBAV. 
ship  ever  proclaimed.  Such  testimony  was  wholly  unfitting  and 
incongruous ;  it  would  have  been  a  strange  discord  on  the  witness  of 
the  Baptist  and  the  Voice  Which  had  proclaimed  Him  from  heaven. 
And,  truly,  had  it  been  admitted,  it  would  have  strangely  jarred  in  a 
Life  which  needed  not,  aild  asked  not  even  the  witness  of  men,  but 
appealed  straightway  to  God  Himself.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive 
how,  had  it  been  allowed,  it  would  have  given  a  true  ground  to  what 
the  Pharisees  sought  to  assign  as  the  interpretation  of  His  Power 
that  by  the  Prince  of  Demons  He  cast  out  demons.  And  thus  there 
is  here  also  deep  accord  with  the  fundamental  idea  which  was  the 
outcome  of  His  Temptation  :  that  not  the  seemingly  shortest,  but  the 
Divine  way  must  lead  Him  to  the  goal,  and  that  goal  not  Royal  pro- 
clamation, but  the  Resurrection. 

The  same  power  which  gagged  the  confession  also  bade  the  demon 
relinquish  his  prey.  One  wild  paroxysm — and  thcT  sufferer  was  for 
ever  free.  But  on  them  all  who  saw  and  heard  it  fell  the  utter  stupor 
and  confusion  of  astonishment.*  Each  turned  to  his  neighbour  with 
the  inquiry :  '  What  is  this  ?  A  new  doctrine  with  authority !  And 
He  commandeth  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they  obey  Him.'*  Well 
might  they  inquire.  It  had  been  a  threefold  miracle:  *a  new 
doctrine  ;  *  *  with  authority ; '  and  obedience  of  the  unclean  spirits  to 
His  command.  There  is  throughout,  and  especially  in  the  account  of 
the  casting  out  of  the  demon,  such  un-Jewish  simplicity,  with  entire 
absence  of  what  would  have  been  characteristic  in  a  Jewish  exorcist ; 
such  want  of  all  that  one  would  have  expected,  if  the  event  had  been 
invented,  or  coloured  for  a  purpose,  or  tinged  by  contemporary  notions ; 
and,  withal,  such  sublimity  and  majesty,  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  can  resist  the  impression  of  its  reality,  or  that  He 
Whp  so  spake  and  did  was  in  truth  the  Son  of  God. 

Prom  the  Synagogue  we  follow  the  Saviour,  in  company  with  TTjr 
called  disciples,  to  Peter's  wedded  home.  But  no  festive  meal,  as  was 
Jewish  wont,  awaited  them  there.  A  sudden  access  of  violent  *  burn- 
ing fever,'  *  such  as  is  even  now  common  in  that  district,  had  laid 
Peter's   mother-in-law   prostrate.      If    we   had   still   any  lingering 

•  The  Greek  tenn  implies  this.    Be-  *  This  seems  the  better  rendering, 

sides  its  use  in  this  narrative  (St.  Mark  L  *  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  (}reek 

27 ;  St.  Luke  iv.  36,  in  the  latter  in  the  word.    I  cannot  understandvwhythe  oor- 

substantive  form),  it  occurs  in  St.  Mark  responding  term  in  St.  Luke  should  have 

X.  24,  32 ;  Acts  ix.  6 ;  and  as  a  substan-  been  interpreted  in  *  The  Speaker's  Com- 

tive  in  Acts  iii.  10.  mentaiy  '  as  '  typhoid  fever.* 
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BOOK     thought  of  Jewish  magical  cures  as  connected  with  those  of  Jesus, 
m        what  is  now  related  must  dispel  it.     The  Talmud  gives  this  disease 

'  '  precisely  the  same  name  (xm^OV  «niw,  Eshatha  Tsemiria)^  *  burning 
fever/  and  prescribes  for  it  a  magical  remedy,  of  which  the  principal 
part  is  to  tie  a  knife  wholly  of  iron  by  a  braid  of  hair  to  a  thombush, 
and  to  repeat  on  successive  days  Ezod.  iii.  2,  3,  then  ver.  4,  and  finally 
ver.  5,  after  which  the  bush  is  to  be  cut  down,  while  a  certain  magical 
i8hibi>.67a  formula  is  pronounced.^  How  different  from  this,  alike  in  its  sublime 
simplicity  and  in  the  majestic  bearing  of  Hini  Who  healed,  is  the 
Evangelic  narrative  of  the  cure  of  Peter's  mother-in-law.  To  ignore, 
in  our  estimate  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gk)spels,  this  essential 
contrast,  would  be  a  grave  historical  mistake.  Jesus  is  ^  told '  of  the 
sickness;  He  is  besought  for  her  who  is  stricken  down.  In  His 
Presence  disease  and  misery  cannot  continue.  Bending  over  the 
sufferer.  He  '  rebuked  the  fever,'  just  as  He  had  rebuked  ^  ^  the 
demon '  in  the  Synagogue,  and  for  the  same  reason,  since  all  disease, 
in  the  view  of  the  Divine  Healer,  is  the  outcome  of  sin.  Then  lifting 
her  by  the  hand,  she  rose  up,  healed,  to  ^minister'  unto  them.  It 
was  the  first  Didconate*  of  woman  in  the  Church — ^might  we  not 
almost  say,  in  the  world  ? — a  Diaconate  to  Christ,  and  to  those  that 
were  His ;  the  Diaconate  of  one  healed  by  Christ ;  a  Diaconate 
immediately  following  such  healing.  The  first,  this,  of  a  long 
course  of  woman's  Diaconate  to  Christ,  in  which,  for  the  first  time^ 
woman  attained  her  true  position.  And  what  a  Sabbath-meal  it 
must  have  been,  after  that  scene  in  the  Synagogue  and  after  that 
healing  in  the  house,  when  Jesus  was  the  Guest,  they  who  had  wit- 
nessed it  all  sat  at  meat  with  Him,  and  she  who  had  been  healed  was 
the  Dedconess.  Would  that  such  were  ever  our  Christian  festive 
meals! 

It  was  evening.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  Sabbath  past.  All 
that  day  it  had  been  told  from  home  to  home  what  had  been  done 
in  the  Synagogue ;  it  had  been  whispered  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  house  of  their  neighbour  Simon.  This  one  conviction  had  been 
borne  in  upon  them  all,  that  *  vnth  authority  '  He  spake,  with  autho- 
rity and  power  He  commanded  even  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they 
obeyed.  No  scene  more  characteristic  of  the  Christ  than  that  on 
this  autumn  evening  at  Capernaum.  One  by  one  the  stars  had  shone 
out  over  the  tranquil  Lake  and  the  festive  city,  lighting  up  earth's 

>  The  word  is  the  same  in  both  oases.        remarks    of    Volkmar  (Mimnu,  pp.  9% 
t  The  <«TO  Is   the   Bam^     See  the      100).  ^ 


•AT  EVEN,  EKE  THE  SUN  WAS  SET/  4A1 

darkness  with  heaven's  soft  brilliancy,  as  if  they  stood  there  witnesses,  CHAP, 
that  God  had  fulfilled  His  good  promise  to  Abraham.*  On  that  XIV 
evening  no  one  in  Capernaum  thought  of  business,  pleasure,  or  ^^i  *^^ 
rest.  There  must  have  been  many  homes  of  sorrow,  care,  and  sick-  i»  *« 
ness  there,  and  in  the  populous  neighbourhood  around.  To  them,  to 
all,  had  the  door  of  hope  now  been  opened.  Truly,  a  new  Sun  had 
risen  on  them,  with  healing  in  His  wings.  No  disease  too  desperate, 
when  even  the  demons  owned  the  authority  of  His  mere  rebuke. 
From  all  parts  they  bring  them :  mothers,  widows,  wives,  fathers, 
children,  husbands — ^their  loved  ones,  the  treasures  they  had  almost 
lost ;  and  the  whole  city  throngs — a  hushed,  solemnised,  overawed 
multitude — expectant,  waiting  at  the  door  of  Simon's  dwelling. 
There  they  laid  them,  along  the  street  up  to  the  market-place,  on 
their  beds  ;  or  brought  them,  with  beseeching  look  and  word.  What 
a  symbol  of  this  world's  misery,  need,  and  hope ;  what  a  symbol, 
also,  of  what  the  Christ  really  is  as  the  Consoler  in  the  world's  mani- 
fold woe !  Never,  surely,  was  He  more  truly  the  Christ ;  nor  is  He 
In  symbol  more  truly  such  to  us  and  to  all  time,  than  when,  in 
the  stillness  of  that  evening,  under  the  starlit  sky.  He  went  through 
that  suffering  throng,  laying  His  hands  in  the  blessing  of  healing  on 
every  one  of  them,  and  casting  out  many  devils.  No  picture  of  the 
Christ  more  dear  to  us,  than  this  of  the  unlimited  healing  of  whatever 
disease  of  body  or  soul.  In  its  blessed  indefiniteness  it  conveys  the 
infinite  potentiality  of  relief,  whatever  misery  have  fallen  on  us,  or 
whatever  care  or  sorrow  oppress  us.  He  must  be  blind,  indeed,  who 
sees  not  in  this  Physician  the  Divine  Healer ;  in  this  Christ  the  Light 
of  the  World  ;  the  Restorer  of  what  sin  had  blighted  ;  the  Joy  in  our 
world's  deep  sorrow.  Never  was  prophecy  more  truly  fulfilled  than, 
on  that  evening,  this  of  Isaiah :  *  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sicknesses.'  ^  By  His  Incarnation  and  Coming,  by  His  taking  1 1,,  un 
our  infirmities,  and  bearing  our  sicknesses — for  this  in  the  truest  and 
widest  sense  is  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Christ— did 
He  become  the  Healer,  the  Consoler  of  humanity,  its  Saviour  in  all 
ills  of  time,  and  from  all  ills  of  eternity.  The  most  real  fulfilment 
this,  that  can  be  conceived,  of  Isaiah's  rapt  vision  of  Who  and  what 
the  Messiah  was  to  be,  and  to  do ;  not,  indeed,  what  is  sometimes 
called  fulfilment,  or  expected  as  such,  in  a  literal  and  verbal 
correspondence  with  the  prediction.  An  utterly  mechanical,  external, 
and  unspiritual  view  this  of  prophecy,  in  which,  in  quite  Jewish 
literalism,  the  spirit  is  crushed  by  the  letter.  But,  viewed  in  its  real 
bearing  on  mankind  with  its  wants,  Christ,  on  that  evening,  was  the 
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BOOK     1^9  thoagh  as  yet  only  initial,  fulfilment  of  the  world's  great  hope, 
m        to  which,  centuries  before,  the  God-directed  hand  of  the  prophet 

— "^' — *  had  pointed.* 

So  ended  that  Sabbath  in  Capernaum  :  a  Sabbath  of  healing,  joy, 
and  true  rest.  But  far  and  wide,  into  every  place  of  the  counti^ 
around,  throughout  all  the  region  of  Galilee,  spread  the  tidings,  and 
with  them  the  fame  of  Him  Whom  demons  must  obey,  though  they 
dare  not  pronounce  Him  the  Son  of  God.  And  on  men's  ears  fell 
His  Name  with  sweet  softness  of  infinite  promise,  ^  like  rain  upon  the 
mown  grass,  as  showers  that  water  the  earth.' 


'  I  can  scarcely  find  words  strong 
enough  \o  cxpiess  my  dissent  from  those 
who  would  Ihnit  Is.  liii.  4,  either  on  the 
one  hand  to  spiritual,  or  on  the  other  to 
physical  'sicknesses.*  The  promise  is  one 
of  fntnre  deliverance  from  both,  of  a 
Restorer  from  all  the  woe  which  sin  had 
brought.  In  the  same  way  the  expres- 
sion '  taking  npon  Himself '  and  *  bear- 
ing '  refers  to  the  Christ  as  our  Deliverer, 
because  our  Substitute.  Because  He  took 
upon  Himself  our  infirmities,  therefore  He 
bore  our  sicknesses.  That  the  view  here 
given  is  that  of  the  N.T.,  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  the  application  of  the 
passage  in  St.  Matt.  vilL  1?  with  that  in  St. 


John  i.  29  and  1  Pet.  iL  24.  The  words, 
as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  are  most  truly 
a  N.T.  'Targum'  of  the  original  The 
LXX.  renders,  *This  man  carries  our 
sins  and  is  pained  for  us ;  *  Sfmmacku*^ 
<  Surely  he  took  up  our  sins,  and  endured 
our  labours ; '  the  Targum  Jon.,  *  Thus  for 
our  sins  He  will  pray,  and  our  iniquities 
will  for  His  sake  be  forgiven.*  (Comp. 
Driver  and  Neubauer,  The  Jewish  Inter- 
preters on  Isaiah  liii.,  vol.  ii.)  Lastly,  it  is 
with  reference  to  this  passage  that  the 
Messiah  bears  in  the  Talmud  the  desig- 
nation, '  The  Leprous  One,'  and  *  the  Sick 
One  *  (Sanh.  98  b). 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH  GALILEE — THE  HSAUNO  OF  THE  LEPER. 
(St.  Matt.  iy.  23  ;  viii.  2-4 ;  8t.  Mark  i.  35-45 ;  8t.  Lnke  iv.  42-44  ;  v.  12-16.) 

A  DAY  and  an  evening  such  as  of  that  Sabbath  of  healing  in  Capernaum     CHAP. 
must,  with  reverence  be  it  written,  have  been  followed  by  what  opens       XV 
the  next  section.'     To  the  thoughtful  observer  there  is  such  unbroken  ^"    ' 
harmony  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,  such  accord  of  the  inward  and  outward, 
as  to  carry  instinctive  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  record.     It  was, 
so  to  speak,  an  inward  necessity  that  the  God-Man,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  disease  and  misery,  whether  from  physical  or  super- 
natural causes,  should  remove  it  by  His  Presence,  by  His  touch,  by 
His  Word.     An  outward  necessity  also,  because  no  other  mode  of 
teaching  equally  convincing  would  have  reached  those  accustomed 
to  Rabbinic  disputations,  and  who  must  have  looked  for  such  a  mani- 
festation from  One  Who  claimed  such  authority.     And  yet,  so  far 
from  being  a  mere  worker  of  miracles,  as  we  should  have  expected  if 
the  history  of  His  miracles  had  been  of  legendary  origin,   there  is 
nothing  more  marked  than  the  pain,  we  had  almost  said  the  humi- 
liation, which  their  necessity  seems  to  have  carried  to  His  heart. 
*  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe ; '  *  an  evil  and 
adulterous  generation  seeketh  a  sign ; '  '  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed' — such  are  the  utterances  of  Him 
Who  sighed  when  He  opened  the  ears  of  the  deaf,*  and  bade  His  •st.Mwrk 
Apostles  look  for  higher  and  better  things  than  power  over  all  diseases 
or  even  over  evil  spirits.^  ^     So  would  not  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  bst.Lak« 
legend  have  spoken  or  done ;  nor  would  they  who   invented  such 
miracles  have  so  referred  to  them. 

In  truth,  when,  through  the  rift  in  His  outward  history,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Christ's  inner  Being,  these  miracles,  so  far  as  not 
the  outcome  of  the  mystic  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human  in 
His  Person,  but  as  part  of  His  Mission,  form  part  of  His  Humiliation. 

>  8o  both  in  St.  Mark  (i.  35-39)  and  in      accord  even  in  St.  Matthew  (iy.  23). 
et.  Lnke  (iv.  42-44),  and  in  substantial         *  So  also  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.jol  31 ;  xiiL  1. 
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BOOK     They  also  belong  to  that  way  which  He  had  chosen  in  His  initial 
in        conquest  of  the  Tempter  in  the  Wilderness,  when  He  chose,  not  the 

"  sudden  display  of  absolute  power  for  the  subdual  of  His  people,  but 

the  painful,  slow  method  of  meeting  the  wants,  and  addressing  Him- 
self to  the  understanding  and  capacity  of  those  over  Whom  He  would 
reign.  In  this  view,  it  seems  as  if  we  could  gain  a  fresh  understand- 
ing, not  only  of  the  expediency  of  His  final  departure,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  future  teaching  of  the  disciples  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
of  His  own  longing  for  the  Advent  of  the  Comforter.  In  truth,  the 
two  teachers  and  the  two  modes  of  teaching  could  not  be  together, 
and  the  Ascension  of  the  Christ,  as  the  end  of  His  Humiliation, 
marked  the  Advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  bestowing  another  mode  of 
teaching  than  that  of  the  days  of  His  Humiliation. 

And  so,  thinking  of  the  scene  on  the  evening  before,  we  can  un- 

jst.  Uma  l  derstand  how,  *  very  early,  while  it  was  still  very  dark,'  •  Jesus  rose 
up,  and  went  into  a  solitary  place  to  pray.  The  use  of  the  same  ex- 
pression *  in  St.  Mark  xiii.  35  enables  us  to  fix  the  time  as  that  of 
the  fourth  night-watch,  or  between  three  and  six  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards,  that  even  those,  who  had 
so  lately  been  qalled  to  His  closest  fellowship,  rose,  and,  missiiig 
Him,  followed.  Jesus  had  prayed  in  that  solitude,  and  consecrated 
it.  After  such  a  day,  and  in  prospect  of  entering  on  His  second 
journey  through  Galilee* — this  time  in  so  far  difierent  circum- 
stances— He  must  prevent  the  dawn  of  the  morning  in  prayer.  And 
by  this  also  would  they  learn,  that  He  was  not  merely  a  worker  of 
miracles,  but  that  He,  Whose  Word  demons  obeyed,  lived  a  Life,  not  of 
outward  but  of  inward  power,  in  fellowship  with  His  Father,  and 
baptized  his  work  with  prayer.  But  as  yet,  and,  indeed,  in  measure 
all  through  His  Life  on  earth,  it  seemed  difficult  for  them  in  any 
measure  to  realise  this.  *  All  men  seek  for  Thee,'  and  therefore  they 
would  have  had  Him  return  to  Capernaum.  But  this  was  the  very 
reason  why  He  had  withdrawn  ere  dawn  of  day.  -  He  had  come  forth, 
and  that,*  not  to  attract  the  crowds,  and  be  proclaimed  a  King,  but 
to  preach  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Once  more  we  say  it:  so  speaks 
not,  nor  acts  the  hero  of  Jewish  legend ! 

As  the  three  Synoptists  accordantly  state,  Jesus  now  entered  on 
His  second  Galilean  journey.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
chronological  succession  of  events  is  here  accurately  indicated  by  the 

*  wfwt  shows,  that  the  *  coining  forth '  (St.  Mark 
'  The  circamstances  wiU  be  referred  to      i.  38)  cannot  be,  lixnit^  to  His  leaving 

in  the  sequel.  Capemaam. 

*  The  expresuon  in  St.   Luke  iv.  43 
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more  circumstantial  narrative  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel.*  The  arrange-  CHAP, 
ment  of  St.  Luke  appears  that  of  lusto/ical  grouping,  while  that  of  XV 
St.  Matthew  is  determined  by  the  Hebraic  plan  of  his  Gospel,  which  ' 
seems  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Pentateuch,'  as  if  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Eangdom  by  the  Messiah  were  presented  as  the 
fulfilment  of  its  preparatory  planting  in  Israel.  But  this  second 
journey  through  Galilee,  which  the  three  (Jospels  connect  with  the 
stay  at  Capernaum,  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  working  of  the 
Christ.  As  already  stated,  the  occurrences  at  the  '  Unknown  Feast '  • 
in  Jerusalem  formed  a  new  point  of  departure.  Christ  had  Ailly 
presented  His  clldms  to  the  Sanhedrists,  and  they  had  been  fiilly 
rejected  by  the  Scribes  and  the  people.  Henceforth  He  separated 
Himself  from  that  '  untoward  generation ; '  henceforth,  also,  began 
His  systematic  persecution  by  the  authorities,  when  His  movements 
were  tracked  and  watched.  Jesus  went  alone  to  Jerusalem.  This, 
also,  was  fitting.  Equally  so,  that  on  His  return  He  called  His  dis- 
ciples to  be  H^  followers ;  and  that  from  Capernaum  He  entered,  in 
their  company^  on  a  new  phase  in  His  Work. 

Significa^y,  His  Work  began  where  that  of  the  Rabbis,  we  had 
almost  said  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  ended.  Whatever  remedies, 
medical,  n^^cal,  or  sympathetic.  Rabbinic  writings  may  indicate  for 
various  kinds  of  disease,  leprosy  is  not  included  in  the  catalogue. 
They  left  aside  what  even  the  Old  Testament  marked  as  moral  death, 
by  enjoining  those  so  stricken  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  living,  and 
even  to  bear  the  appearance  of  mourners.  As  the  leper  passed  by, 
his  clothes  rent,  his  hair  dishevelled,^  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
and  his  upper  lip  covered,*  it  was  as  one  going  to  death  who  reads  his  •i«v.xiu.« 
own  burial-service,  while  the  mournful  words,  '  Unclean !  Unclean ! ' 
which  he  uttered,  proclaimed  that  his  was  both  living  and  moral  death. 
Again,  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  Rabbinism,  took,  in  the  measures 


'  The  following  are,  briefly,  some  of 
the  oonsiclerations  which  determine  the 
dhronological  order  here  adopted:  (I.) 
This  event  ooold  not  have  taken  place 
after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  since 
then  the  twelve  Apostles  were  already 
called,  nor  yet  after  the  call  of  St. 
Matthew.  (2.)  From  the  similes  em- 
ployed (abont  the  lilies  of  the  field,  &c.)t 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  spring ;  this  event  in  early 
antomn.  On  the  ot£er  hand,  the  order  in 
8t.  Mark  exactly  fits  in,  and  also  in  the 
main  agreeB,  wi&  that  in  St.  Luke,  while, 
taitl^Ti  It  «zmblU  the  gTOwiDf  pexseou- 


tions  from  Jerusalem,  of  which  we  have 
here  the  first  traces. 

•  This  is  ingeniously  indicated  in  Pro- 
fessor BelitzteK%  Entsteh.  d.  Kanon. 
Evang.,  although,  in  my  view,  the  theory 
cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  full  details 
attempted  by  the  Professor.  But  such  a 
general  conception  of  the  Gospel  by  Rt. 
Matthew  is  not  only  reasonable  in  itself, 
but  explains  his  peculiar  arrangement  of 
events. 

•  On  the  date  of  this  feast  oomp.  Ap. 
pendixXV.  ^     ^ 

^  From  this  woipen  were  ezoeDled. 
Sot.ai.9.  ««»pw. 


irvA 
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BOOK     prescribed  in  leprosy,  primarily  a  moral,  or  rather  a  ritnal,  and  only 

m        secondarily  a  sanitary ,  view  of  the  case.     The  isolation  already  indi- 

'         cated,  which  banished  lepers  from  all  intercourse  except  with  those 

similarly  stricken,^  and  forbade  their  entering  not  only  the  Temple  oi 

Jerusalem,  but  any  walled  city,'  could  not  have  been  merely  prompted 

by  the  wish  to  prevent  infection.     For  all  the  laws  in  regard  to 

leprosy  are  expressly  stated  not  to  have  application  in  the  case  of 

heathens,  proselytes  before  their  conversion,  and  even  of  Israelites 

on  their  birth.*    The  same  inference  must  also  be  drawn  from  the 

circumstance,  that  the  priestly  examination  and  subsequent  isolatioii 

of  the  leper  were  not  to  conmience  during  the  marriage-week,  or  on 

•Keff.  Hi  s    festive  days,*  since,  evidently,  infection  would  have  been  most  likely  to 

spread  in  such  circumstances.^ 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Rabbinism  confessed  itself  power- 
less in  presence  of  this  living  death.  Although,  as  MichaeUs  rightly 
suggests,^  the  sacrificial  ritual  for  the  cleansed  leper  implies,  at  least, 
the  possibility  of  a  cure,  it  is  in  every  instance  traced  to  the  direct 
agency  of  God.^  Hence  the  mythical  theory,  which,  to  be  rational, 
must  show  some  precedent  to  account  for  the  origination  of  the 
narrative  in  the  Gospel,  here  once  more  breaks  down.®  Keitn  cannot 
deny  the  evident  authenticity  of  the  Evangelic  narrative,  and  has  no 
better  explanation  to  ofier  than  that  of  the  old  Rationalists-^-which 
Strauss  had  already  so  fully  refuted  ^ — that  the  poor  sufferer  only  asked 
of  Jesus  to  decla/rey  not  to  make,  him  clean.^  In  truth,  the  possibility 
of  any  cure  through  human  agency  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
Jews.  Josefphus  speaks  of  it  as  possibly  granted  to  prayer,®  but  in  a 
manner  betokening  a  pious  phraseology  without  serious  meaning. 
We  may  go  further,  and  say  that  not  only  did  Rabbinism  never  suggest 
the  cure  of  a  leper,  but  that  its  treatment  of  those  sufferers  presents 
the  most  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  Saviour.     And  yet,  as  if 


Beobt,  Tol. 
iT.i>.lM 


Ant  ill. 


'  They  were  not  aUowed  to  hold  inter- 
conise  with  persons  under  other  defile- 
ment than  leprosy,  Pes.  67  a. 

'  These  were  considered  as  waUed  since 
the  time  of  Joshna,  EeL  i.  7,  and  their 
sanctity  equal  to  that  of  the  camp  of  Israel, 
and  greater  than  that  of  unwalled  towns. 

•  Neg.  iii.  I ;  vii.  1 ;  zi.  1 ;  xii.  1. 

*  The  following  parts  are  declared  in 
the  Mishnah  as  untainted  by  leprosy: 
within  the  eye,  car,  nose,  and  moutli; 
the  folds  of  the  skin,  especially  those  of 
the  neck ;  under  the  female  breast ;  the 
armpit ;  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  nails,  the 
bead,  and  the  beard  (Neg.  vi  S). 


*  JlfichaeUi  views  the  whole  question 
chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitary 
police. 

*  It  is,  though  I  think  hesitatingly, 
propounded  by  Stravss  (vol.  ii  pp.  66^ 
67).  He  has  been  sat  isfactorily  answeted 
by  Volkmar  (Marcus,  p.  110). 

'  u.  s.  pp.  53,  64. 

'  Jesu  von  Naz.  ii.  p.  174.  This  ii 
among  the  weakest  portions  of  the  book. 
KHm  must  have  strongly  felt  *  the  telling 
marks  of  the  authenticity  of  this  namk 
tive,*  when  he  was  driven  to  an  explains 
tion  wliich  makes  Jesus  *  present  JTimp^f 
as  a  8crib«  *  I 
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writing  its  own  condemnation,  one  of  the  titles  which  it  gives  to  the 
Messiah  is  '  the  Leprous/  the  King  Messiah  being  represented  as  seated 
in  the  entrance  to  Rome,  surrounded  by,  and  relieving,  all  misery  and 
disease,  in  fulfilment  of  Is.  liii.  4.*  ' 

We  need  not  here  enumerate  the  various  symptoms,  by  which  the 
Babbinic  law  teaches  us  to  recognise  true  leprosy.'     Any  one  capable 
of  it  might  make  the  medical  inspection,  although  only  a  descendant 
of  Aaron  could  formally  pronounce  clean  or  unclean.^     Once  declared  *  Neg.  ul  i 
leprous,  the  sufferer  was  soon  made  to  feel  the  utter  heartlessness  of 
Rabbinism.     To  banish  him  outside  walled  towns®  may  have  been  a  •KeLi.r 
necessity,  which,  perhaps,  required  to  be  enforced  by  the  threatened 
penalty  of  forty  stripes  save  one.^     Similarly,  it  might  be  a  right,  «Fe8.e7 
even  merciful,  provision,  that  in  the  Synagogues  lepers  were  to  be  the 
first  to  enter  and  the  last  to  leave,  and  that  they  should  occupy  a 
separate  compartment  {MechitsaK)^  ten  palms  high  and  six  feet  wide.®  •Neef.xUli 
For,  fix)m  the  symbolism  and  connection  between  the  physical  and  the 
psychical,*  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  rites  and  institutions,  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  'clean  and  unclean.'     To  sum  it  up  in  briefest 
compass,  and   leaving   out  of  view   leprosy  of  clothes   or  houses,^ 
according  to  the  Old  Testament,  defilement  was  conveyed  only  by  the 
animal  body,  and  attached  to  no  other  living  body  than  that  of  man, 
nor  could  any  other  living  body  than  that  of  man  communicate  defile- 
ment.    The  Old  Testament  mentioned  eleven  principal  kinds  of  defile- 
ment.    These,  as  being  capable  of  communicating  further  defilement, 
were   designated   Ahhoth  hattumeoth — '  fathers  of  defilements ' — the 
defilement  which  they  produced  being  either  itself  an  Ahh  hcUtumecJij 
or  else  a '  Child,'  or  a  *  Child's  Child  of  defilement '  (nwDitDn  ^h\  ^h\*  *i^l)' 
We  find  in  Scripture  thirty-two  Ahhoth  hattumeoth^  as  they  are  called. 
To  this  Babbinic  tradition  added  other  twenty-nine.     Again,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  these  *  fathers  of  defilements '  affected  only  in  two 
degrees;  the  direct  effect  produced  by  them  being  designated  Hhe 
beginning '  or  *  the  first,'  and  that  further  propagated,  *  the  second ' 
d^ree.     But  Babbinic  ordinances  added  a  third,  fourth,  and  even 
fifth  degree  of  defilement.*     Prom  this,  as  well  as  the  equally  intricate 


*  See  the  passage  in  foU  in  the  Appen- 
dix on  Messianic  Prophecies. 

'  These  are  detailed  in  Neg.  1.  1-4 ;  ii. 
1 ;  iii.  8-6  ;  vu.  1 ;  ix.  2,  3. 

'  Undoubtedly  the  deepest  and  most 
philoflophical  treatment  of  this  subject  is 
that  in  the  now  somewhat  rare,  and  un- 
fortunately uncompleted,  work  of  MoUitor^ 
Pliiloeophie  d.  Gesch.  (see  vol.  iii.  pp.  126 


&c.,  and  263  &c.).  The  author  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  too  much  imbued  with  the 
views  of  the  Kabbalah. 

*  According  to  Tos.  Neg.  vi.  no  case  of 
leprosy  of  houses  had  ever  occurred,  but 
was  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  order 
to  give  occasion  to  legal  studiai,  so  as  to 
procure  a  Divine  rewa^. 

*  I  have  here  followed,  or  xather  sum* 
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BOOK     arrangements  abont  purification,  the  Mishnic  section  about  'dean 
in        and  andean '  is  at  the  same  time  tHe  largest  and  most  intricate  in 

"""^  the  Rabbinic  code,  while  its  provisions  touched  and  interfered,  more 

fliftn  any  others,  with  every  department  of  life. 

In  tiie  elaborate  code  of  defilements  leprosy  was  not  only  one  of 
<  the  fathers  of  undeanness,'  bat,  next  to  defilement  from  the  dead, 
stood  foremost  amongst  them.    Not  merely  actoal  contact  with  the 
•KtLLi-4    lopoi'}  ^^^  ®^^^  ^  entrance  defiled  a  habitation,^  and  everything  in 
»Ki»  xUL     i^>  ^  ^^^  beams  of  the  roof>    Bat  beyond  this.  Rabbinic  harshness  or 
^^  fear  carried  its  provisions  to  the  utmost  sequences  of  an  unbending 

logic.    It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  as  in  general  so  especially  in  this 
instance,  Rabbinism  loved  to  trace  disease  to  moral  causes.    ^No 
•BbMKUu  death  without  sin,  and  no  pain  without  transgression;'^  'the  sick 
«Ktdv.4i4i  is  not  healed,  till  all  his  sins  are  forgiven  hun.'^    These  are  oft- 
repeated  sayings ;  but,  when  closely  examined,  they  are  not  quite  so 
spiritual  as  they  sound.    For,  first,  they  represent  a  reaction  against 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  the  Fall  of 
man,  but  one's  actual  transgression,  to  which  disease  and  death  are  to 
PB^Ua     be  traced,  according  to  the  saying :  ^  Not  the  serpent  kills,  but  sin.'*' 
But  their  real  unspirituality  appears  most  dearly,  when  we  remember 
^£cci»       how  special  diseases  were  traced  to  particular  sins.     Thus,'  diild- 
lessness  and  leprosy  are  described  as  chastisements,  which  indeed 
procure  for  the  sufferer  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  cannot,  like  other 
chastisements,  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  love,  nor  be  received  in 
fBebia      love.^    And   even   such    sentiments   in    regard   to  sufferings*  are 
immediately  followed  by   such   cynical   declarations  on  the  part  of 
Rabbis  so  afiiicted,  as  that  they  loved  neither  the  chastisement,  nor  its 
»Ber.ft»      reward.^    And  in  regard  to  leprosy,  tradition  had  it  that,  as  leprosy 
^midh.      attached  to  the  house,  the  dress,  or  the  person,  these  were  to  be 
'TandLon    regarded  as  always  heavier  strokes,   following  as  each   successive 
i^eS^Lem^  waming  had  been  neglected,  and  a  reference  to  this  was  seen  in 
bjrgii.i>.      proy^  xix.  29.**   Eleven  sins  are  mentioned  *   which   bring  leprosy, 
M^i^*''*'     among  them  pre-eminently  those  of  which  the  tongue  is  the  organ." 

Araok  15  6; 
aiid  in  numy 

P*><*ff<M        marised,  Maimonidei.    It  was,  of  oonne,  and,  on  the  other,  the  wider  bearing  on  tht 

impossible   to    give    even    the  briefest  realcaoseof  death:  not  car  original  state, 

details.  but  oar  actoal  sin. 

'  The  story,  of  which  this  saying  is  the  '  The  Midiash  enmnerates  fonr  as  in 

moral,  is  that  of  the  crashing  of  a  serpent  that  category :  the  poor,  Uie  blind,  the 

by  the  great  miracle-monger  Chanina  ben  childless,  and  the  leproos. 

Dosa,  without  his  being  hurt.    But  I  can-  *  From  Zech.  xiv.  12  it  was  inferred, 

not  help  feeling  that  a  donhle  entendre  is  that  this  leprosy  would  amite  Uie  Geo- 

here  intended — on  the  one  hand,  that  even  tiles  even  in  the  Messianio  age  (Tbo> 

a  serpent  could  not  hart  one  like  Chanina,  draina,  TuEria,  end). 


'IF  THOU  WILT,  THOU  CANST  MAKE  ME  GLEAN.*  498^ 

Still,  if  such  had  been  the  real  views  of  Babbinism,  one  might  have     ohap. 
expected  that  Divine  compassion  would  have  been  extended  to  those,       XV 
who  bore  such  heavy  burden  of  their  sins.    Instead  of  this,  their  '      '"""^ 
burdens  were  needlessly  increased.  True,  as  wrapped  in  mourner's  garb 
the  leper  passed  by,  his  cry  '  Unclean ! '  was  to  incite  others  to  pray 
for  him — but  also  to  avoid  him.*    No  one  was  even  to  salute  him ;  his  •xbadx. 
bed  was  to  be  low,  inclining  towards  the  ground.^    If  he  even  put  ^* 
his  head  into  a  place,  it  became  unclean.    No  less  a  distance  than 
four  cubits  (six  feet)  must  be  kept  from  a  leper ;  or,  if  the  wind  came 
from  that  direction,  a  hundred  were  scarcely  sufficient.     Babbi  Meir 
would  not  eat  an  egg  purchased  in  a  street  where  there  was  a  leper. 
Another  Babbi  boasted,  that  he  always  threw  stones  at  them  to  keep 
them  far  off,  while  others  hid  themselves  or  ran  away.®  *    To  such  J^TZSrJaf 
extent  did  Babbinism  carry  its  inhuman  logic  in  considering  the  ^^^ 
leper  as  a  mourner,  that  it  even  forbade  him  to  wash  his  face.*  ^^ff**" 

We  can  now  in  some  measure  appreciate  the  contrast  between  <^an^] 
JesuB  and  His  contemporaries  in  His  bearing  towards  the  leper.  Or,  it  a 
conversely,  we  can  judge  by  the  healing  of  this  leper  of  the  impression 
which  the  Saviour  had  made  upon  the  people.  He  would  have  fled 
from  a  Babbi ;  he  came  in  lowliest  attitude  of  entreaty  to  Jesus. 
Criticism  need  not  so  anxiously  seek  for  an  explanation  of  his 
approach.  There  was  no  Old  Testament  precedent  for  it :  not  m  the 
case  of  Moses,  nor  even  in  that  of  Elisha ,  and  there*  was  no  Jewish 
expectancy  of  it.  But  to  have  heard  Him  teach,  to  have  seen  or 
known  Him  as  healing  all  manner  of  disease,  must  have  carried  to 
the  heart  the  conviction  of  His  absolute  power.  And  so  one  can 
understand  this  lowly  reverence  of  approach,  this  cry  which  has  so 
often  since  been  wrung  &t)m  those  who  have  despaired  of  all  other 
help :  '  If  Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  dean/  It  is  not  a  prayer, 
but  the  ground-tone  of  all  prayer — ^faith  in  His  Power,  and  absolute 
committal  to  Him  of  our  helpless,  hopeless  need.  And  Jesus,  touched 
¥dth  compassion,  willed  it.  It  almost  seems,  as  if  it  were  in  the  very 
exuberance  of  power  that  Jesus,  acting  in  so  direct  contravention  of 
Jewish  usage,  touched  the  leper.  It  was  fitting  that  Elisha  should 
disajipoint  Naaman's  expectancy,  that  the  prophet  would  heal  his 
leprosy  by  the  touch  of  his  hand.  It  was  even  more  fitting  that 
Jesus  should  surprise  the  Jewish  leper  by  touching,  ere  by  His 

*  And  yet  Jewish  symbolism  saw  in  healing  of  that  disease  and  the  provision* 

the  sufferings  of  Israel  and  the  destnic-  for   declaring  the  leper  clean,  a  dose 

tion  of  the  Temple  the  real  fulfilment  of  analogy  to  what  would  happen  in  Isnters 

the  pnnirimient  of  lepro^  with  its  atten-  restoration  (Vayylkr^  Qr  ^^y  17  i  Vi^ku^ 
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Word  He  cleansed  him.  And  so,  experience  ever  finds  that  in 
Christ  the  real  is  far  beyond  the  ideal.  We  can  understand,  how, 
from  his  standpoint,  Sirauss  should  have  found  it  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  healing  of  leprosy  by  the  touch  and  Word  of  Jesus.  Its 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact,  that  He  was  the  Gk)d-Man.  And  yet,  as 
our  inner  tending  after  God  and  the  voice  of  conscience  indicate  that 
man  is  capable  of  adoption  into  God's  family,  so  the  marked  power 
which  in  disease  mind  has  over  body  points  to  a  higher  capability 
in  Man  Perfect,  the  Ideal  Man,  the  God-Man,  of  vanquishing  disease 
by  His  WiU. 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy  at  first  sight  to  understand,  why  Christ 
should  with  such  intense  earnestness,  almost  vehemence,'  have  sent 
the  healed  man  away — as  the  term  bears,  '  cast  him  out.'  *  Certainly 
not  (as  Volkmar — fantastically  in  error  on  this,  as  on  so  many  other 
points — imagines)  because  He  disapproved  of  his  worship.  Bather 
do  we  once  more  gather,  how  the  God-Man  shrank  firom  the  &me 
connected  with  miracles — specially  with  such  an  one — which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  rather  of  inward  and  outward  necessity  than  of  choice 
in  His  Mission.  Not  so — followed  by  a  curious  crowd,  or  thronged 
by  eager  multitudes  of  sight-seers,  or  aspirants  for  temporal  benefits — 
was  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  be  preached  and  advanced.  It  would 
have  been  the  way  of  a  Jewish  Messiah,  and  have  led  up  to  His 
royal  proclamation  by  the  populace.  But  as  we  study  the  character 
of  the  Christ,  no  contrast  seems  more  glaring — let  us  add,  more 
painful — than  that  of  such  a  scene.  And  so  we  read  that,  when, 
notwithstanding  the  Saviour's  charge  to  the  healed  leper  to  keep 
silence,  it  was  nevertheless — nay,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected 
— all  the  more  made  known  by  him — as,  indeed,  in  some  measure  it 
could  scarcely  have  remained  entirely  unknown,  He  could  no  more, 
as  before,  enter  the  cities,  but  remained  without  in  desert  places, 
whither  they  came  to  Him  from  every  quarter.  And  in  that  withdrawal 
He  spoke,  and  healed,  *  and  prayed.' 

Yet  another  motive  of  Christ's  conduct  may  be  suggested.  His 
injunction  of  silence  was  combined  with  that  of  presenting  himself 
to  the   priest,  and   conforming  to   the   ritual   requirements   of  the 

'  On  this  term  see  the  first  note  in  this  that  the  *  Speaker's  Commentary,'  follow- 

chapter.  ing  WtiM^  should  have  located  the  inci- 

^  This,  however,  as  Oodet  has  shown  dent    in    a    Synagogue.    It    could   not 

(Comm.  on  St.  Luke,  German  transl.,  p.  possibly  have  occurred  there,  unleas  all 

137\  does  not  imply  that  the  event  took  Jewish  ordinances  and  customs  had  been 

place  either  in  a  house  or  in  a  town,  as  reversed, 
most  commentators  suppose.   It  is  strangle 


'SHOW  THYSELF  TO  THE  PRIEST  FOR  A  TESTIMONY.' 
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Mosaic  Law  in  such  cases.'     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to   refute  the     CHAP, 
notion,  that  in  this  Christ  was  prompted  either  by  the  desire  to  see       XV 
the  healed  man  restored  to  the  society  of  his  fellows,  or  by  the  wish  *     ^ 

k)  have  some  oflScially  recognised  miracle,  to  which  He  might  after- 
wards appeal.  Not  to  speak  of  the  un-Ghristlikeness  of  such  a  wish 
or  purpose,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  did  not  appeal  to  it,  and  the 
healed  leper  wholly  disappears  fix)m  the  Gospel-narrative.  And  yet 
his  conforming  to  the  Mosaic  Ritual  was  to  be  ^  a  testimony  unto 
them.'  The  Lord,  certainly,  did  not  wish  to  have  the  Law  of  Moses 
broken — and  broken,  not  superseded,  it  would  have  been,  if  its  pro- 
visions had  Jbeen  inMnged  before  His  Death,  Ascension,  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  brought  their  fulfilment. 

But  there  is  something  else  here.     The  course  of  this  history  shows, 
that  the  open  rupture  between  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  authorities,  which 
had  commenced  at  the  Unknown  Feast  at  Jerusalem,  was  to  lead  to 
practical  sequences.     On  the  part  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  it  led 
to  measures   of  active   hostility.     The   Synagogues   of  Galilee   are 
no  longer  the  quiet  scenes  of  His  teaching  and  miracles ;  His  Word 
and  deeds  no  longer  pass  unchallenged.     It  had  never  occurred  to 
these  Galileans,  as  they  implicitly  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
power  of  His  words,  to  question  their  orthodoxy.     But  now,  imme- 
diately after  this   occurrence,  we  find   Him  accused  of  blasphemy.^  •st.LakeiV 
They  had  not  thought  it  breach  of  God's  Law  when,  on  that  Sabbath, 
He  had  healed  in  the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum  and  in  the  home  of 
Peter ;  but  after  this  it  became  sinful  to  extend  like  mercy  on  the 
Sabbath  to  him  whose  hand  was  withered.^     They  had  never  thought  ^stLoke 
of  questioning  the  condescension  of  His  intercourse  with  the  poor  and 
needy ;  but  now  they  sought  to  sap  the  commencing  allegiance  of 
His  disciples  by  charging  Him  with  undue  intercourse  with  publicans 
and  sinners,®  and  by  inciting  against  Him  even  the  prejudices  and  •stLnker. 
doubts  of  the  half-enlightened  followers  of  His  own  Forerunner.*    All  «  g^  ^nke  t. 
these  new  incidents  are  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause :  the  presence  ** 
and  hostile  watchfulness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  now  for 
the  first  time  appear  on  the  scene  of  His  ministry.     Is  it  too  much 
then  to  infer,  that,  immediately  after  that   Feast  at  Jerusalem,  the 


>  The  Babbinic  ordinances  as  to  the 
ritual  in  such  cases  are  in  Neg.  xiv. 
See  *The  Temple  and  its  Services/  pp. 
815-317.  Special  attention  was  to  be 
given,  that  the  water  with  which  the 
purified  leper  was  sprinkled  was  from  a 
pore,  flowing  spring  (six  different  coUec- 
tioDs  of  water,  suited  to  different  kinds 

VOL.  I. 


of  impurity,  being  described  in  Miqv.  i. 
1-8).  From  Parah  viii.  10  we  gather,  that 
among  other  rivers  even  the  Jordan  was 
not  deemed  sufficiently  pure,  because  in 
its  course  other  streams,  which  were  not 
lawful  for  such  purification,  had  mingled 
with  it. 


KK 
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BOOK  Jewish  authorities  sent  their  familiars  into  Galilee  after  Jesus,  and 
ni  that  it  was  to  the  presence  and  influence  of  this  informal  deputation 
^  '  '  that  the  opposition  to  Christ,  which  now  increasingly  appeared,  was 
due  ?  K  so,  then  we  see  not  only  an  additional  motive  for  Christ's 
injunction  of  silence  on  those  whom  He  had  healed,  and  for  His 
own  withdrawal  from  the  cities  and  their  throng,  but  we  can  under- 
stand how,  as  He  afterwards  answered  those,  whom  John  had  sent 
to  lay  before  Christ  his  doubts,  by  pointing  to  His  works,  so  He 
replied  to  the  sending  forth  of  the  Scribes  of  Jerusalem  to  watch, 
oppose,  and  arrest  Him,  by  sending  to  Jerusalem  as  His  embassy  the 
healed  leper,  to  submit  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Law.  It 
was  His  testimony  unto  them — His,  Who  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart ;  and  it  was  in  deepest  accord  with  what  He  had  done,  and  was 
doing.  Assuredly,  He,  Who  brake  not  the  bruised  reed,  did  not  ciy 
nor  lift  up  His  Voice  in  the  streets,  but  brought  forth  judgment  unto 
truth.     And  in  Him  shall  the  nations  trust ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  RETUBN  TO  CAPBBNAUM — CONCERNING  THE  FOBOIYENESS  OF  SINS — 

THE  HEALING  OF  THE  PARALYSED. 

(St.  Matt  ix.  1-8 ;  St.  Mark  ii.  1-12  ;  St  Luke  v.  17-26.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  reserve  of  the  Gospel-narratives,     CHAP, 
that  of  the  second  journey  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  no  other  special  event      XVI 
is  recorded  than  the  healing  of  the  leper.     And  it  seems  also  to  in-  '      ' 
dicate,  that  this  one  miracle  had  been  so  selected  for  a  special  purpose. 
But  if,  as  we  have  suggested,  after  the  *  Unknown  Feast,'  the  activity 
of  Jesus  assumed  a  new  and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be 
called  an  anti-Judaic  character,  we  can  perceive  the  reason  of  it. 
The  healing  of  leprosy  was  recorded  as  typical.     With  this  agrees 
also  what  immediately  follows.     For,  as   Rabbinism  stood   confess- 
edly powerless  in  face  of  the  living  death  of  leprosy,  so  it  had  no 
word  of  forgiveness  to  speak  to  the  conscience  burdened  with  sin,  nor 
yet  word  of  welcome  to  the  sinner.     But  this  was  the  inmost  meaning 
of  the  two  events  which  the  Gospel-history  places  next  to  the  healing 
of  the  leper :  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic,  and 
the  welcome  to  the  chief  of  sinners  in  the  call  of  Levi-Matthew. 

We  are  still  mainly  following  the  lead  of  St.  Mark,'  alike  as 
regards  the  succession  of  events  and  their  details.  And  here  it  is 
noteworthy,  how  the  account  in  St.  Mark  confirms  that  by  St.  John  •  of  •  st.  John  t 
what  had  occurred  at  the  Unknown  Feast.  Not  that  either  Evan- 
gelist could  have  derived  it  from  the  otlier.  But  if  we  establish  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  narrative  in  St.  John  v.,  which  is  unconfirmed 
by  any  of  the  Synoptists,  we  strengthen  not  only  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  generally,  but  that  in  one  of  its  points  of 
chief  difficulty,  since  such  advanced  teaching  on  the  part  of  Jesus, 
and  such  developed  hostility  from  the  Jewish  authorities,  might 
scarcely  have  been  looked  for  at  so  early  a  stage.     But  when  we  com- 

•  The  same  order  is  f oUowed  by  St  look  for  the  fullest  accoant  of  that  early 
Luke.  From  the  connection  between  St.  Capernanm-Ministiy  in  the  Second  Goe- 
Mark  and  St  Peter«  we  should  natoxally      peL 

kk2 
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BOOK     pivre  the  language  of  St.  Mark  with  the  narrative  in  the  fifth  chapter 

HI        of  St.  John's  Gospel,  at  least  four  points  of  contact  prominently  appear. 

•sTi&aktt.  ^^^'  ^T^ty  the  unspoken  charge  of  the  Scribes,*  that  in  forgiving  sins 

^  '  Jesus  blasphemed  by  making  Himself  equal  with  God,  has  its  exact 

counterpart  in  the  similar  charge  against  Him  in  St.  John  v.  18, 

which  kindled  in  them  the  wish  to  kill  Jesus.     Secondly,  as  in  that 

cuse  the  final  reply  of  Jesus  pointed  to  *  the  authority '  (i^ovaia) 

*  St.  John     which  the  Father  had  given  Him  for  Divine  administration  on  earth,** 

so  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  was  to  show  the  Scribes  that  He  had 
*  authority '  (i^ovaia)  ^  for  the  dispensation  upon  earth  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  which  the  Jews  rightly  regarded  as  the  Divine 
prerogative.     Thirdly,  the  words  which  Jesus   spake  to  the  paralytic : 

•  St. Mark  *  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk,**'  are  to  the  very  letter  the  same' 
<  In  St.  John  which  are  recorded*  as  used  by  Him  when  He  healed  the  impotent 
^•'  man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.     Lastly,  alike  in  the   words  which 

Jesus  addressed  to  the  Scribes  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  and  in 
those  at  the  Unknown  Feast,  He  made  final  appeal  to  Hia  works 
as  evidential  of  His  being  sent  by,  and  having  received  of,  the  Father 
•a.  John  T.  <  the  authority '  to  which  He  laid  claim.®  It  would  be  utterly 
BLMwrk  irrational  to  regard  these  as  coincidences,  and  not  references.  And 
their  evidential  force  becomes  the  stronger,  as  we  remember  the 
entire  absence  of  design  on  the  part  of  St.  Mark.'  But  this  corre- 
spondence not  only  supports  the  trustworthiness  of  the  two  indepen- 
dent narratives  in  St.  Mark  and  in  St.  John,  but  also  confirms  alike 
that  historical  order  in  which  we  have  arranged  the  events,  and  the 
suggestion  that,  after  the  encounter  at  the  Unknown  Feast,  the 
authorities  of  Jerusalem  had  sent  representatives  to  watch,  oppose, 
and,  if  possible,  entrap  Jesus. 

In  another  manner,  also,  the  succession  of  events,  as  we  have 
traced  it,  seems   confirmed  by   the   account  of  the  healing  of  the 

'  The  A.  V.  mara  the  meaning  by  ren-  to  judge  and  to  quicken  the  dead,  does  not 

dering  it :  *  power.*  resemble  aiij thing  in  the  Synoptic  nanu- 

*  So  according  to  the  best  readings.  tive ' — except  St.  Matt,  xi,  27 ;  St.  Luke 

■  It   is,  of  course,  not  pretend©!  by  x.  22,  and  •  that  was  uttered  privately  to 

negative  critics  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  disciples.'    To  complete  the  irony  of 

borrowed  from  St.  Mark.     On  the  con-  criticism^  Vr.  AhboU  contrasts  the  *  faith 

trary,  the   supposed  differences  in  form  of  the  Synoptists,'  such  as  'that  half- 

and  spirit  between  the  Synoptists  and  physical  thrill  of  trust  in  the  presence  of 

the  Fourth  Gospel  form  one  of  the  main  Jesus,   which   enables   the    limbs    of    a 

arguments  against   the  authenticity  of  paralysed  man  to  make  the  due  physical 

the  latter.     In  reganl  to  the   5th  cliap.  response  to  the   emotional  shock    con- 

of    St.   John,    Dr.    Abhttt  writ<»    (Art.  sequent  on  the  word  "  Arise,"  so  that  in 

•Gospels,'  Encycl.  Brit.  p.  833  b)\  *  That  the  strength  of  that  shock  the  paralytic 

part  of  the  discourse  in    which  Chnst  is   enabled  to  shake  off  the  disease  of 

describes  Himself  in  the  presence  of  the  many  years,'  with    faith    such    as    the 

mnltitude  as  having  received  all  power  Fourth  Gospel  presents  iU 
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paral^ptic.  The  second  journey  of  Jeans  throngh  Gkdilee  had  com-  ORA.P. 
menced  in  antnmn ;  the  return  to  Capernaum  was  '  after  days/  XYI 
which,  in  common  Jewish  phraseology,*  meant  a  considerable  in-  '  *  ' 
terval.  As  we  reckon,  it  was  winter,  which  would  equally  account  for 
Christ's  return  to  Capernaum,  and  for  His  teaching  in  the  house. 
For,  no  sooner  '  was  it  heard  that  He  was  in  the  house,'  or,  as  some 
have  rendered  it,  '  that  He  was  at  home,'  than  so  many  flocked  to 
the  dwelling  of  Peter,  which  at  that  period  may  have  been  '  the  house ' 
or  temporary '  home  '  of  the  Saviour,  as  to  fill  its  limited  space  to  over- 
flowing, and  even  to  crowd  out  to  the  door  and  beyond  it.  The 
general  impression  on  our  minds  is,  that  this  audience  was  rather  in 
a  state  of  indecision  than  of  sympathy  with  Jesus.  It  included 
'  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  Law,'  who  had  come  on  purpose  from 
the  towns  of  Galilee,  from  Judsea,  and  from  Jerusalem.  These 
occupied  the  '  uppermost  rooms,'  sitting,  no  doubt,  near  to  Jesus. 
Their  influence  must  have  been  felt  by  the  people.  Although 
irresistibly  attracted  by  Jesus,  an  element  of  curiosity,  if  not  of 
doubt,  would  mingle  with  their  feelings,  as  they  looked  at  their 
leaders,  to  whom  long  habit  attached  the  most  superstitious  veneration. 
If  one  might  so  say,  it  was  like  the  gathering  of  Israel  on  Mount 
Carmel,  to  witness  the  issue  as  between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal. 
Although  in  no  wise  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  event, 
it  is  helpful  to  try  and  realise  the  scene.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  Saviour  'speaking  the  Word'  to  that  eager,  interested  crowd, 
which  would  soon  become  forgetful  even  of  the  presence  of  the 
watchful  *  Scribes.'  Though  we  know  a  good  deal  of  the  structure 
of  Jewish  houses,^  we  feel  it  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  exact  place 
which  the  Saviour  occupied  on  this  occasion.  Meetings  for  religious 
study  and  discussion  were  certainly  held  in  the  AUyah  or  upper 
chamber.*  But,  on  many  grounds,  such  a  locale  seems  utterly  un-  •shabb.L4; 
suited  to  the  requirements   of  the  narrative.'     Similar  objections  sii;Jn, 

f^a  BAA.  And 

attach  to  the  idea,  that  it  was  the  front  room  of  one  of  those  low  often 
bouses  occupied  by  the  poor.*     Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  house  occupied  by  Peter  was  one  of  those  low  buildings. 


>  DHd^V    See  Wetttein  in  loo. 

•  •  Sketches  of  Jewish  Life/  pp.  93-96. 

'  Such  a  crowd  could  scarcely  have 
fissembled  there — and  where  were  those 
libont  and  beyond  the  door  ? 

4  This  is  thesaggestion  of  Dr.  Thom$on 
(<The  Land  and  the  Book,'  pp.  .H58,  369). 
Bat  even  he  sees  difficulties  in  it. 
/toeides,  was  Chricr  inside  the  small  xoom 


of  such  a  house,  and  if  so,  how  did  the 
multitude  see  and  hear  Him  7  Nor  can 
I  see  any  reason  for  representing  Peter 
as  so  poor.  Professor  DeUUteh*i  con« 
ception  of  the  scene  (in  his  '  Ein  Tag  in 
Capem.*)  seems  to  me,  so  fiir  as  I  f  oUow 
it,  though  exceedingly  heaatifol*  too 
imaginative. 
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BOOK     which  formed  the  dwellings  of  the  very  poor.    It  must,  ttt  any  rate, 

III       have   contained,   besides   a  large  family  room,   accommodation  for 

'         Peter  and  his  wife,  for  Peter's  mother-in-law,  and  for  Jesus  as  the 

honoured  guest.     The   Mishnah   calls  a  small  house    one  that   is 

9   feet  long  by  12  broad,  and  a  large  house  one  that  is  12   feet 

long  by  15  broad,  and  adds  that  a  dining-hall  is  15  feet  square,  the 

•  Bn^a      height  being  always  computed  at  half  the  length  and  breadth.*     But 

^  ^  these  notices  seem  rather  to  apply  to  a  dngle  room.    They  are  part 

of  a  legal  discussion,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  building  which 

might  be  erected  by  a  man  for  his  son  on  his  marriage,  or  as  a 

dwelling  for  his  widowed  daughter.    Another  source  of  information  is 

derived  from  what  we  know  of  the  price  and  rental  of  houses.    We 

KMfcfiT.'  i4»  ^^®*^  **  of  a  house  as  costing  ten  (of  course,  gold)   dinars,  which 

p.»u»         would  make  the  price  250  silver  dinars,  or  between  7L  and  81.  of  our 

money.     This  must,  however,  have  been  '  a  small  house,'  since  the 

•Tok.B.       rental  of  such  is  stated  to  have  been  from  7«.  to  28«.  a  year,®  while 

«u.ft.o.Tiii.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  large  house  is  computed  at  about  92.  a  year,^  and  that  of  a 

8!,  cit-z.       courtyard  at  about  14«.  a  year.* 

•  BalMi  Metf,  •'  ''  , 

V.S  All  this  is  so  far  of  present  interest  as  it  will  help  to  show,  that 

the  house  of  Peter  could  not  have  been  a  '  small  one.*  We  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  better  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes.  In  that  case 
all  the  circumstances  fully  accord  with  the  narrative  in  the  Gk)spels. 
Jesus  is  speaking  the  Word,  standing  in  the  covered  gallery  that  ran 
round  the  courtyard  of  such  houses,  and  opened  into  the  various 
apartments.  Perhaps  He  was  standing  within  the  entrance  of  the 
guest-chamber,  while  tlie  Scribes  were  sitting  within  that  apartment, 
or  beside  Him  in  the  gallery.  The  court  before  Him  is  thronged,  out 
into  the  street.  All  are  absorbedly  listening  to  the  Master,  when  of 
a  sudden  those  appear  who  are  bearing  a  paralytic  on  his  pallet.  It 
had  of  late  become  too  common  a  scene  to  see  the  sick  thus  carried 
to  Jesus  to  attract  special  attention.  And  yet  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  that,  if  the  crowd  had  merely  filled  an  apartment  and 
gathered  around  its  door,  it  would  not  have  made  way  for  the  sick,  or 
that  somehow  the  bearers  could  not  have  come  within  sight,  or  been 
able  to  attract  the  attention  of  Christ.  But  with  a  courtyard  crowded 
out  into  the  street,  all  this  would  be,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
In  such  circumstances,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Access  to  Jesus  was 
simply  impossible.  Shall  they  wait  till  the  multitude  disperses,  or 
for  another  and  more  convenient  season  ?  Only  those  would  have 
^ted  thus  who  have  never  felt  the  preoiousness  of  an  opportunity, 

!b^oftuae  they  b^v^  uever  known  wbc^t  real  n^  k,    l^mpfiit  \\k 
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the  hearts  of  those  who  bore  the  paralysed  was  the  belief,  that  Jesus     OUAP. 
could,  and  that  He  would,  heal.     They  must  have  heard  it  from  others  ;       XVI 
they  must  have  witnessed  it  themselves  in  other  instances.     And  in-  ' 

most  in  the  heart  of  the  paralytic  was,  as  we  infer  from  the  first  words 
of  Jesus  to  him,  not  only  the  same  conviction,  but  with  it  weighed 
a  terrible  fear,  bom  of  Jewish  beUef,  lest  his  sins  might  hinder  his 
healing.  And  this  would  make  him  doubly  anxious  not  to  lose  the 
present  opportunity. 

And  so  their  resolve  was  quickly  taken.  If  they  cannot  approach 
Jesus  with  their  burden,  they  can  let  it  down  from  above  at  His  feet. 
Outside  the  house,  as  well  as  inside,  a  stair  led  up  to  the  roof.  They 
may  have  ascended  it  in  this  wise,  or  else  reached  it  by  what  the 
Babbis  called  *  the  road  of  the  roofs,'*  passing  from  roof  to  roof,  if  the  •/«».  Ant 
house  adjoined  others  in  the  same  street.  The  roof  itself,  which  had  Bab.  ~  ' 
hard  beaten  earth  or  rubble  underneath  it,  was  paved  with  brick,  stone, 
or  any  other  hard  substance,  and  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  which, 
according  to  Jewish  Law,  was  at  least  three  feet  high.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine,  that  the  bearers  of  the  paralytic  would  have 
attempted  to  dig  through  this  into  a  room  below,  not  to  speak  of  the 
interruption  and  inconvenience  caused  to  those  below  by  such  an 
operation.  But  no  such  objection  attaches  if  we  regard  it,  not  as  the 
main  roof  of  the  house,  but  as  that  of  the  covered  gallery  under  which 
we  are  supposing  the  Lord  to  have  stood.  This  could,  of  course,  have 
been  readily  reached  from  above.  In  such  case  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  to  ^unroof  the  covering  of  Hiles,'  and  then, 
*  having  dug  out '  an  opening  through  the  lighter  framework  which 
supported  the  tiles,  to  let  down  their  burden  ^  into  the  midst  before 
Jesus.'  All  this,  as  done  by  four  strong'  men,  would  be  but  the  work 
of  a  few  minutes.  But  we  can  imagine  the  arresting  of  the  discourse 
of  Jesus,  and  the  breathless  surprise  of  the  crowd  as  this  opening 
through  the  tiles  appeared,  and  slowly  a  pallet  was  let  down  before 
them.  Busy  hands  would  help  to  steady  it,  and  bring  it  safe  to  the 
ground.  And  on  that  pallet  lay  one  paralysed — his  fevered  face  and 
glistening  eyes  upturned  to  Jesus. 

It  must  have  been  a  marvellous  sight,  even  at  a  time  and  in 
circumstances  when  the  marvellous  might  be  said  to  have  become  of 
every-day  occurrence.  This  energy  and  determination  of  faith  ex- 
ceeded aught  that  had  been  witnessed  before.  Jesus  saw  it,  and  He 
spake.  For,  as  yet,  the  blanched  lips  of  the  sufferer  had  not  parted 
to  utter  his  petition.  He  believed,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  Jesus  to 
heal|  with  all  the  certitude  that  issued,  not  only  in  the  determina- 
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BOOK  tion  to  be  laid  at  His  feet,  but  at  whatever  trouble  and  in  any  cir- 
m  cumstances,  however  novel  or  strange.  It  needed,  indeed,  faith  to 
'  overcome  all  the  hindrances  in  the  present  instance ;  and  still  more 
faith  to  be  so  absorbed  and  forgetful  of  all  around,  as  to  be  let  down 
from  the  roof  through  the  broken  tiling  into  the  midst  of  such  an 
assembly.  And  this  open  outburst  of  faith  shone  out  the  more 
brightly,  from  its  contrast  with  the  covered  darkness  and  clouds  of 
unbelief  within  the  breast  of  those  Scribes,  who  had  come  to  watch 
and  ensnare  Jesus. 

As  yet  no  one  had  spoken,  for  the  silence  of  expectancy  had  fallen 
on  them  all.  Could  He,  and,  if  He  could,  wotdd  He  help — and  wJujU 
would  He  do  ?  But  He,  Who  perceived  man's  unspoken  thoughts, 
knew  that  there  was  not  only  faith,  but  also  fear,  in  the  heart  of  that 
man.  Hence  the  first  words  which  the  Saviour  spake  to  him  were : 
^  Be  of  good  cheer.'  •  He  had,  indeed,  got  beyond  the  coarse  Judaic 
standpoint,  from  which  suffering  seemed  an  expiation  of  sin.  It 
was  argued  by  the  Rabbis,  that,  if  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth 
liberated  a  slave  from  bondage,  much  more  would  the  sufferings  of  the 
whole  body  free  the  soul  from  guilt ;  and,  again,  that  Scripture  itself 
indicated  this  by  the  use  of  the  word  ^  covenant,'  alike  in  oonnectioii 
with  the  salt  which  rendered  the  sacrifices  meet  for  the  altar,*  and 
sufferings,®  which  did  the  like  for  the  soul  by  cleansing  away  sin.* 
We  can  readily  believe,  as  the  recorded  experience  of  the  Rabbis 
shows,®  that  such  sayings  brought  neither  relief  to  the  body,  nor 
comfort  to  the  soul  of  real  sufferers.  But  this  other  Jewish  idea  was 
even  more  deeply  rooted,  had  more  of  underlying  truth,  and  would, 
especially  in  presence  of  the  felt  holiness  of  Jesus,  have  a  deep  in- 
fluence on  the  soul,  that  recovery  would  not  be  granted  to  the  sick 
'Ned».  41  a  unless  his  sins  had  first  been  forgiven  him.^  It  was  this  deepest, 
though,  perhaps,  as  yet  only  partially  conscious,  want  of  the  sufferer 
before  Him,  which  Jesus  met  when,  in  words  of  tenderest  kindness, 
He  spoke  forgiveness  to  his  soul,  and  that  not  as  something  to  come, 
but  as  an  act  already  past :  *  Child,  thy  sins  have  been  forgiven.* ' 
We  should  almost  say,  that  He  needed  first  to  speak  these  words, 
before  He  gave  healing :  needed,  in  the  psychological  order  of  things ; 
needed,  also,  if  the  inward  sickness  was  to  be  healed,  and  because  the 
inward  stroke,  or  paralysis,  in  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  must  be 
removed,  before  the  outward  could  be  taken  away. 

■  In  our  A.V.  it  is  erroneously  Deut.      of  M8S.,  which   have  the  T«rb  in  tiie 
ix.  1.  j^mrfeci  tenie. 

*  8o  aocording  to  the  g;reater  number 
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In  another  sense,  also,  theve  was  a  higher  '  need  be '  for  the  word     CHAP, 
which  brought  forgiveness,  before  that  which  gave  healing.     Although      XVI 
it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed,  that,  in  what  Jesus  did.  He  had  ' 

primary  intention  in  regard  to  the  Scribes,  yet  here  also,  as  in  all 
Divine  acts,  the  undesigned  adaptation  and  the  undesigned  sequences 
are  as  fitting  as  what  we  call  the  designed.  For,  with  God  there  is 
neither  past  nor  future ;  neither  immediate  nor  mediate ;  but  all  is 
one,  the  eternally  and  God-pervaded  Present.  Let  us  recall,  that 
Jesus  was  in  the  presence  of  those  in  whom  the  Scribes  would  fain 
have  wrought  disbelief,  not  of  His  power  to  cure  disease — which  was 
patent  to  all — but  in  His  Person  and  authority ;  that,  perhaps,  such 
doubts  had  already  been  excited.  And  here  it  deserves  special  notice, 
that,  by  first  speaking  forgiveness,  Christ  not  only  presented  the 
deeper  moral  aspect  of  His  miracles,  as  against  their  ascription  to 
magic  or  Satanic  agency,  but  also  established  that  very  claim,  as 
regarded  His  Person  and  authority,  which  it  was  sought  to  invalidate. 
In  this  forgiveness  of  sins  He  presented  His  Person  and  authority 
as  Divine,  and  He  proved  it  such  by  the  miracle  of  healing  which  im- 
mediately followed.  Had  the  two  been  inverted,  there  would  have 
been  evidence,  indeed,  of  His  power,  but  not  of  His  Divine  Person- 
ality, nor  of  His  having  authority  to  forgive  sins  ;  and  this,  not  the 
doing  of  miracles,  was  the  object  of  His  Teaching  and  Mission,  of 
which  the  miracles  were  only  secondary  evidence. 

Thus  the  inward  reasoning  of  the  Scribes,'  which  was  open  and 
known  to  Him  Who  readeth  all  thoughts,'  issued  in  quite  the  oppo- 
site of  what  they  could  have  expected.  Most  unwarranted,  indeed, 
was  the  feeling  of  contempt  which  we  trace  in  their  unspoken  words, 
whether  we  read  them  :  ^  Why  doth  this  one  thus  speak  blasphemies  ? ' 
or,  according  to  a  more  correct  transcript  of  them  :  *  Why  doth  this 
one  speak  thus  ?  He  blasphemeth ! '  Yet  from  their  point  of  view 
they  were  right,  for  God  alone  can  forgive  sins  ;  nor  has  that  power 
ever  been  given  or  delegated  to  man.  But  was  He  a  mere  man,  like 
even  the  most  honoured  of  God's  servants  ?  Man,  indeed ;  but  *  the 
Son  of  Man ' '  in  the  emphatic  and  well-understood  sense  of  being 

*  The  ezpression,  *  reasoning  in  their  ing  was  killed. ' 

hearts/  oorresponds  exactly  to  the  Rab-  *  That  the  expression  *  Son  of  Man  * 

binic  nSa  imntD,  Bar.  22  a.    The  word  (pn«p)  was  well  understood  as  refer- 

-imn  i8  frequently  used  in  contradistinc-  ™p  *?  ^^^  Messiah,  appears  from  the 

tion  to  speaking.  following  nmiarkable  anti-ClQist^^  pas- 

«  In  SanhT  93  h  this  reading  of  the  ^  (J^''-   Taan  66  h,  at  the  bottom)  : 

thoughts  is  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  \}^  »  man  shaU  say  to  thee,  I  am  God, 

Is.  2  S.  and  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the  ^  ^^^s ;  if  he  says,  I  am  the  Son   of 

MeflBiah,which  Bar  Kokhabh  not  possess-  ^^^  ^^  e^d  wiU  be  to  repent  it;  if 
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BOOK  the  Representative  Man,  Who  was  to  bring  a  new  life  to  humanity; 
m  the  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven.  It  seemed  easjr  to  8ay: 
"  -  ^  '  Thy  sins  have  been  forgiven/  But  to  Him,  Who  had  *  authority  *  to 
do  so  on  earth,  it  was  neither  more  easy  nor  more  difficult  than  to 
say :  '  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.'  Yet  this  latter,  assuredly, 
proved  the  former,  and  gave  it  in  the  sight  of  all  men  unquestioned 
reality.  And  so  it  was  the  thoughts  of  these  Scribes,  whidi,  as 
applied  to  Christ,  were  *  evil ' — since  they  imputed  to  Him  blasphemy 
— ^that  gave  occasion  for  offering  real  evidence  of  what  they  would 
have  impugned  and  denied.  In  no  other  manner  could  the  object 
alike  of  miracles  and  of  this  special  miracle  have  been  so  attained  as 
by  the  '  evil  thoughts '  of  these  Scribes,  when,  miraculously  brought 
to  light,  they  spoke  out  the  inmost  possible  doubt,  and  pointed  to  the 
highest  of  all  questions  concerning  the  Christ.  And  so  it  was  onoe 
more  the  wrath  of  man  which  praised  Him! 

'  And  the  remainder  of  wrath  did  He  restrain.'  As  the  healed 
man  slowly  rose,  and,  still  silent,  rolled  up  his  pallet,  a  way  was  made 
for  him  between  this  multitude  which  followed  him  with  wondering 
eyes.  Then,  as  first  mingled  wonderment  and  fear  fell  on  Israel  on 
Mount  Carmd,  when  the  fire  had  leaped  from  heaven,  devoured  the 
sacrifice,  licked  up  the  water  in  the  trench,  and  even  consumed  the 
stones  of  the  altar,  and  then  all  fell  prostrate,  and  the  shout  rose  to 
heaven :  *  Jehovah,  He  is  the  Elohim  ! '  so  now,  in  view  of  this  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  Presence  among  them.  The  amazement  of 
fear  fell  on  them  in  this  Presence,  and  they  glorified  Gh>d,  and  they 
said :  *  We  have  never  seen  it  on  this  wise ! ' 

he  says,  I  go  up  into  heaven  (to  this  whole   paasage,  as  wiU   be   srcn,  is  an 

applies  Namb.  xziii.  19),  hath  he  said  and  attempt  to  adapt  Numb,  zziii  il'  to  tbt 

shall  he  not  do  it  7  [or,  hath  he  spoken.  Christian  oontrover^. 
and  shall  he  make  it  good  ?]   Inde^,  the 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE  CALL  OF  MATTHEW — THE  SAVIOUB's  WELCOME  TO  SINNERS — RABBINIC 
THEOLOGY  AS  REGARDS  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  FORGIVENESS  IN  CONTRAST 
TO  THE  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST — THE  CALL  OF  THE  TWELVE     APOSTLES. 

(St.  Matt.  iz.  9-18 ;  St.  Mark  ii.  13-17 ;  St  Luke  v.  27-32 ;  St.  Matt.  z.  2-4  ; 

St  Mark  iii.  13-19;  St  Luke  vi.  12-19.) 

In  two  things  chiefly  does  the  fundamental  difference  appear  between     chap. 
Christianity  and  all  other  religious  systems,  notably  Rabbinism.     And       XVII 

in  these  two  things,  therefore,  lies  the  main  characteristic  of  Christ's   ' ' — 

work  ;  or,  taking  a  wider  view,  the  fundamental  idea  of  all  religions. 
Subjectively,  they  concern  sin  and  the  sinner ;  or,  to  put  it  objec- 
tively, the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  welcome  to  the  sinner.  But 
Babbinifim,  and  every  other  system  down  to  modem  humanitarianism 
— if  it  rises  so  high  in  its  idea  of  God  as  to  reach  that  of  sin,  which 
is  its  shadow — can  only  generally  point  to  God  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sin.  What  here  is  merely  an  abstraction,  has  become  a  concrete 
reality  in  Christ.  He  speaks  forgiveness  on  earth,  because  He  is  its 
embodiment.  As  regards  the  second  idea,  that  of  the  sinner,  all 
other  systems  know  of  no  welcome  to  him  till,  by  some  means  (inward 
or  outward),  he  have  ceased  to  be  a  sinner  and  become  a  penitent. 
They  would  first  make  him  a  penitent,  and  then  bid  him  welcome  to 
God ;  Christ  first  welcomes  him  to  God,  and  so  makes  him  a  penitent. 
The  one  demands,  the  other  imparts  life.  And  so  Christ  is  the  Phy- 
sician, Whom  they  that  are  in  health  need  not,  but  they  that  are  sick. 
And  so  Christ  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners — not  to  re- 
pentance, as  our  common  text  erroneously  puts  it  in  St.  Matthew  ix. 
13,  and  St.  Mark  ii.  17,*  but  to  Himself,  to  the  Kingdom ;  and  this 
is  the  beginning  of  repentance. 

Thus  it  is  that  Jesus,  when  His  teaching  becomes  distinctive  from 
that  of  Judaism,  puts  these  two  points  in  the  foreground  :  the  one  at 

'  The  words  *  to  repentance  *  are  cer-  ance '   do    certainly    occur.     But,  with 

taiqly  spurious  in  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark.  Ood^,  I  regard  them  as  referring  io  *  tha 

I  regard    theirs    as    the    original  and  righteous,"  and  as  use^.  in  a  sense,  ii^J(i\m 

authentio  report  of  the  words  of  Christ,  cally^ 
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BOOK      the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  the  other  in  the  call  of  Levi-Matthew.     And 
m        this,  also,  further  explains  His  miracles  of  healing  as  for  the  higher 

^'"  *  *  presentation  of  Himself  as  the  Great  Physician,  while  it  gives  some 
insight  into  the  neaetjui  of  these  two  events,  and  explains  their  chrono- 
logical succession.^  It  was  fitting  that  at  the  very  outset,  when  Rab- 
binism  followed  and  challenged  Jesus  with  hostile  intent,  these  two 
spiritual  facts  should  be  brought  out,  and  that^  not  in  a  controversial, 
but  in  a  positive  and  practical  manner.  For,  as  these  two  questions 
of  sin  and  of  the  possible  relation  of  the  sinner  to  6od  are  the  great 
burden  of  the  soul  in  its  upward  striving  after  God,  so  the  answer  to 
jhem  forms  the  substance  of  all  religions.  Indeed,  all  the  cumbrous 
observances  of  Rabbinism — its  whole  law — were  only  an  attempted 
answer  to  the  question :  How  can  a  man  be  just  with  Grod  ? 

But,  as  Rabbinism  stood  self-confessedly  silent  and  powerless  as 
regarded  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  so  it  had  emphatically  no  word  of 
welcome  or  help  for  the  sinner.  The  very  term  *  Pharisee/  or  *  sepa- 
rated one,*  implied  the  exclusion  of  sinners.  With  this  the  whole 
character  of  Pharisaism  accorded ;  perhaps,  we  should  have  said,  that 
of  Rabbinism,  since  the  Sadducean  would  here  agree  with  the  Phari- 
saic Rabbi.  The  contempt  and  avoidance  of  the  unlearned,  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  system,  arose  not  from  mere  pride  of  know- 
ledge, but  from  the  thought  that,  as  *  the  Law '  was  the  glory  and 
privilege  of  Israel — indeed,  the  object  for  which  the  world  was  created 
and  preserved — ignorance  of  it  was  culpable.  Thus,  the  unlearned 
blasphemed  his  Creator,  and  missed  or  perverted  his  own  destiny.  It 
was  a  principle,  that  *  the  ignorant  cannot  be  pious.'  On  the  principles 
of  Rabbinism,  there  was  logic  in  all  this,  and  reason  also,  though  sadly 
perverted.  The  yoke  of  *  the  Kingdom  of  God '  was  the  high  destiny 
of  every  true  Israelite.  Only,  to  them  it  lay  in  external,  not  internal 
conformity  to  tlie  Law  of  God :  ^  in  meat  and  drink,'  not  ^  in  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  True,  they  also  perceived, 
that  ^  sins  of  thought '  and  purpose,  though  uncommitted,  were  *  more 

S  f  oma  2»  a  gricvous  than  even  sins  of  outward  deed ; ' '  but  only  in  this  sense,  that 
each  outward  sin  was  traceable  to  inward  dereliction  or  denial  of  the 
Law — *  no  man  sinneth,  unless  the  spirit  of  error  has  first  entered  into 

*sot.  s  a  him.'  ^  On  this  ground,  the  punishment  of  infidelity  or  apostasy  in 
the  next  world  was  endless,  while  that  of  actual  transgressions  was 

u^,-.        limited  in  duration.*^  ^ 

As  '  righteousness  came  by  the  Law,'  so  also  return  to  it  on  thft 

*  So  in  all  the  three  GospelB.  '  Comp.  Sepher  Iqqarim  ir.  S8b 
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part  of  the  sinner.     Hence,  although  Babbinigm  had  no  welcome  to     OHAP. 
the  sinner,  it  was  unceasing  in  its  call  to  repentance  and  in  extolling      XVn 
its  merits.    All  the  prophets  had  prophesied  only  of  repentance.*  The  •Ber.M^ 
last  pages  of  the  Tractate  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  are  full  of  praises 
of  repentance.     It  not  only  averted  punishment  and  prolonged  life, 
but  brought  good,  even  the  final  redemption  to  Israel  and  the  world 
at  large.     It  surpassed  the  observance  of  all  the  commandments,  and 
was  as  meritorious  as  if  one  had  restored  the  Temple  and  Altar,  and 
offered  all  sacrifices.^     One  hour  of  penitence  and  good  works  out-  » vayyik. 
weighed  the  whole  world  to  come.    These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ex- 
travagant statements  by  which  Babbinism  extolled  repentance.     But, 
when  more  closely  examined,  we  find  that  this  repentance,  as  precede 
ing  the  free  welcome  of  invitation  to  the  sinner,  was  only  another 
form  of  work-righteousness.     This  is,  at  any  rate,  one  meaning '  of 
the  saying  which  conjoined  the  Law  and  repentance,  and  represented 
them  as  preceding  the  Creation.^    Another  would  seem  derived  from  •fm.m*; 
a  kind  of  Manichssan  view  of  sin.     According  to  it,  Qod  Himself  was 
really  the  author  of  the  Yetser  haRay  or  evil  impulse  '  Q  the  law  in  our 
members  *),  for  which,  indeed,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the 
world  was  to  continue.*  •    Hence, '  the  penitent '  was  really '  the  great  *Tom»  9$ »» 
one,'  since  his  strong  nature  had  more  in  it  of  the  *  evil  impulse,'  and  and  in  many 
the  conquest  of  it  by  the  penitent  was  really  of  greater  merit  than 
abstinence  from  sin.®    Thus  it  came,  that  the  true  i)enitent  really  •sanb.Ma; 
occupied  a  higher  place—'  stood  where  the  perfectly  righteous  could  Terti.  Per.  7. 
not  stand.''    There  is  then  both  work  and  merit  in  penitence;  and  ^J|:?*' 
we  can  understand,  how  '  the  gate  of  penitence  is  open,  even  when 
that  of  prayer  is  shut,'  ^  and  that  these  two  sentences  are  not  only  con-  iTaikat  oa 
sistent,  but  almost  cover  each  other — that  the  Messianic  deliverance  Si  »**'*' ^ 
would  come,  if  all  Israel  did  righteousness,^  and,  again,  if  all  Israel  ksanb.98a 
repented  for  only  one  day ;  ^  or,  to  put  it  otherwise — if  Israel  were  all  isanh.  98  a; 
saints,  or  all  sinners.*'  64  a 

We  have  already  touched  the  point  where,  as  regards  repent-  *BMh.w« 
ance,   as  formerly  in  regard  to  forgiveness,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
i^  in  absolute  and  fundamental  contrariety  to  that  of  the  Babbis. 
According  to  Jesus  Christ,  when  we  have  done  all,  we  are  to  feel 
ihat  we  are  but  unprofitable  servants.™    According  to  the  Babbis,  as  •  st.  Lukt 

ZfiLlO 

*  It  would  be  quite  one-sided  to  repre-  posthomooB  work, 

aent  this   as  the  onlp  meaning,  as,  it  *  So  in  too  many  passages  for  ennme- 

aeems  to  me,  Weber  has  done  in  his  ration. 

*  System  d.  altsynagog.  palsest.  TheoL'  *  Some  of  these  points  have  already 

TUs,  and  a  oertidn,  defectiveness  in  the  been  stated.    Bat  it  was  necessary  to  re- 

tieatment,  are  among  the  blemishes  in  peat  them  so  as  to  giTe  aoonneotedview* 
tlil^  otborwiM  Interattiog  and  Teiy  able 
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BOOK      St.  Paul  puts  it,  ^  righteousness  cometh  by  the  Law ; '  and,  when  it 

in       is  lost,  the  Law  alone  can  restore  life  ;  ^  while,  according  to  Ghristiaii 

*"^     "         teaching,    it  only  bringeth   death.     Thus  there  was,   at  the  very 

foundation  of  religious  life,  absolute  contrariety  between  Jesus  and 

PJR  contemporaries.     Whence,  if  not  from  heaven,  came  a  docfarme 

60  novel  as  that  which  Jesus  made  the  basis  of  His  Kingdom  ? 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  Rabbinic  view  was  in  some  measure 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  though  by  an  external  and,  there- 
fore, false  interpretation   of  its  teaching.     Li   the   Old   Testament, 
also,  *  repentance '  was  Teshvbhdh  (naiK^n),  *  return ;  *  while,  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  '  change  of  mind '  (/lerdvoia).     It  would  not 
be  fair  here  to  argue,  that  the  common  expression  for  repenting  was 
*  to    do  penitence '   (nniB^n  nw),   since  by  its  side  we   frequently 
meet  that  other :  *  to  return  in  penitence  *  (nawna  2w)'     Lideed, 
other   terms    for  repentance   also  occur.     Thus   Tohu  (inn)   means 
repentance  in  the  sense  of  regret ;  Charatdh,  perhaps,  more  in  that 
of  a  change  of  mind ;  while  Teyubha  or  Teshvbhdh  is  the  return  of 
repentance.     Yet,  according  to  the  very  common  Rabbinic  expres- 
sion, there   is   a   *  gate   of    repentance '   (tcnvn.  nawn  TPbO  ^^Iwongk 
which  a  man  must  enter,  and,  even  if  Charatdh  be  the  sorrowing 
change   of    mind,  it  is   at   most  only  that  gate.     Thus,  after  aD, 
there  is  more  in  the  '  doing  of  penitence '  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  full  meaning  of  repentance  as  Teshubhah,  or 
'  return,'  is  only  realised,  when  a  man  has  returned  from  dereliction 
to  observance  of  the  Law.     Then,  sins  of  purpose  are  looked  upon  as 
if  they  had   been   unintentional — nay,   they  become  even  virtuous 
•YomaSe      actioQs.* 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     In  truth, 
Rabbinism  knew  nothing  of   a  forgiveness  of  sin,  free  and  uncon- 
ditional, unless  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  not  the  power  of  doing 
anything  for  their  atonement.     Even  in  the  passage  which  extols 
most  the  freeness  and  the  benefits  of  repentance  (the-  last  pages  of 
the  Tractate  on  the  Day  of  Atonement^,  there  is  the  most  painful 
discussion  about  sins  great  and  small,  about  repentance  fix)m  fear  or 
KMd*8i''6^'  from  love,  about  sins  against  commands  or  against  prohibitions  ;  and, 
•  Yoma  a.  8.   in  what  cases  repentance  averted,  or  else  only  deferred,  judgment, 
umi^mJn"'*"  ^^^^°g  ^^^1  expiation  to  be  wrought  by  other  means.     These  were; 
p.u3«ge«       personal  sufierings,^  death,*^  or  the  Day  of  Atonement.*    Besides  these, 
iimumSttbie  there  were  always  the  ^  merits  of  the  fathers ;  *  •  or,  perhaps,  some  one 
r^^      good  work  done ; '  or,  at  any  rate,  the  brief  period  of  purgatorial 
*  So,  according  to  Habbinism,  both  in  the  Sepber  Iqqar,  and  in  lienor.  tt^"*">«a> 
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pain,  which  might  open  the  gate  of  mercy.     These  are  the  so-called     CHAP. 
'  advocates '  (Peraqlitin,  pD^^p'TD)  of  the  penitent  sinner.     In  a  classi-       XVII 
cal  passage  on  the  subject,*  repentance  is  viewed  in  its  bearing  on  .j^^^y^ 
four  different  spiritual  *  conditions,  which  are  supposed  to  be  respec-  '^ « 
tively  referred  to  in  Jer.  iii.  22 ;  Lev.  xvi.  30 ;  Is.  xxii.  14 ;  and 
Ps.  Izxxix.  32.     The  first  of  these  refers  to  a  breach  of  a  command^ 
with   immediate    and  persistent   cry   for  forgiveness,   which   is   at 
once  granted.     The  second  is  that   of    a  breach   of    a  prohibition^ 
when,  besides  repentance,  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  required.     The 
third  is  that  of  purposed  «in,  on  which  death  or  cutting  off  had  been 
threatened,  when,  besides  repentance  and  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
sufferings  are  required;  while  in  open  profanation  of   the  Name  of 
God,  only  death  can  make  final  atonement.^  i>  see  aiso 

But  the  nature  of  repentance  has  yet  to  be  more  fully  explained.  foiio\»-ing 
Its  gate  is  sorrow  and  shame.^    In  that  sense  repentance  may  be  the  •Ber.isfr; 
work  of  a  moment,  *  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,'  ^  and  a  life's  sins  may  ^^*  * " 
obtain  mercy  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  a  few  minutes'  repentance.®  *  fif  **•  p- 
To  this  also  refers  the^  beautiful  saying,  that  all  which  rendered  a  •Ab.zar 
sacrifice  unfit  for  the  altar,  such  as  that  it  was  broken,  fitted  the  ^^" 
penitent  for  acceptance,  since  ^  the  sacrifices  of  God  were  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart.' '    By  the  side  of  what  may  be  called  contrition,    vayyik.B.7 
Jewish  theology  places  confession  (Viddmi,  M^^0•     "^^^  ^^  deemed  so 
integral   a  part  of    repentance,  that  those  about  to  be  executed,*  «saiib.vi.« 
or  to  die,^  were  admonished  to  it.     Achan  of  old  had  thus  obtained  h  shabb.  ssa 
pardon.^     But  in  the  case  of  the  living  all  this  could  only  be  regarded  >  sanh.  n.  ■. 
as  repentance  in  the  sense  of  being  its  preparation  or  beginning. 
Even  if  it  were  Cha/ratahy  or  regret  at  the  past,  it  would  not  yet  be 
Teshvbhah,  or  return  to  God ;  and  even  if  it  changed  purposed  into 
unintentional  sin,  arrested  judgment,  and  stayed  or  banished  its  Angela 
it  would  still  leave  a  man  without  those  works  which  are  not  only  his 
real  destiny  and  merit  heaven,  but  constitute  true  repentance.     For, 
as  sin  is  ultimately  dereliction  of  the  Law,  beginning  within,  so 


■  In  Msnorath  Hammaor  (Ner  v.  1.  1, 
2)  seven  kinda  of  repentance  in  regard  to 
seven  different  conditions  are  mentioned. 
They  are,  repentance  immediately  after 
the  commission  of  sin ;  after  a  coarse  of 
sin,  bat  while  there  is  still  the  power  of 
sinning;  where  there  is  no  longer  the 
occasion  for  sinning ;  where  it  is  caased 
by  admonition,  or  fear  of  danger ;  where 
it  is  caased  hj  actaal  affliction ;  where 
a  man  is  old,  and  nnable  to  sin;  and, 
lastly,  repentance  in  prospect  of  death. 


*  This  is  illastrated,  among  other 
things,  by  the  history  of  a  Rabbi  who,  at 
the  close  of  a  dissolate  life,  became  a 
convert  by  repentance.  The  story  of  the 
occasion  of  his  repentance  is  not  at  all 
nice  in  its  realistic  details,  and  the 
tears  with  which  a  self-righteous  col- 
league saw  the  beatification  of  the 
penitent  are  painfully  illustrative  of  the 
elder  brother  in  the  Parable  of  the  Pro* 
digal  Son  (Ab.  Z.  17  a). 
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BOOK     repentance  is  oltimately  retam  to  the  Law.    In  this  sense  there  is  a 

ni        higher  and  meritorious  confession,  which  not  only  owns  sin  but  God, 

'      '  and  is  therefore  an  inward  return  to  Him.     So  Adam,  when  he  saw 

•Pi.jcdL      the  penitence  of  Cain,  burst  into  this  Psalm,*' It  is  a  good  thing  to 

»Ber.B.if    coufoss  '  uuto  the  Lord/^'    Manasseh,  when  in  trouble,  called  upon 

•  sohniL      Gk>d  and  was  heard,^  although  it  is  added,  that  this  was  only  done  in 

order  to  prove  that  the  door  of  repentance  was  open  to  all.     Indeed, 

the  Angels  had  closed  the  windows  of  Heaven  against  his  prayers,  bat 

sjcSwmdi.  ^^^  opened  a  place  for  their  entrance  beneath  His  throne  of  gloiy.' 

Mmn.'8uib.   Similarly,  even  Pharaoh,  who,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  made  in 

une^ilnd      ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  coufessiou  of   Gk>d,®  was  preserved,  became  king  <^ 

Nineveh,  and  so  brought  the  Ninevites  to  true  repentance,  which 

verily  consLsted  not  merely  in  sackcloth  and  fisisting,  but  in  restita- 

tion,  so  that  every  one  who  had  stolen  a  beam  pulled  down  his  whole 

le*    palace  to  restore  it.' 

But,  after  all,  inward  repentance  only  arrested  the  decrees  ci 
*BMh  justice.'  That  which  really  put  the  penitent  into  right  relationship 
with  Qod  was  good  deeds.  The  term  must  here  be  taken  in  its 
widest  sense.  Fasting  is  meritorious  in  a  threefold  sense:  as  the 
k  BtfA  hm.  expression  of  humiliation,^  as  an  offering  to  God,  similar  to,  but  better 
I  Bar.  17  •  ^hau  the  fat  of  sacrifices  on  the  altar,^  and  as  preventing  further 
^xLa,  sins  by  chastening  and  keeping  under  the  body.^    A  similar  view 

must  be  taken  of  self-inflicted  penances.™*  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  restitution  to  those  who  had  been  wronged — ^as  a  woman  once  pnt 
NoiSb  4  ^*  *o  her  husband,  to  the  surrender  of  one's  '  girdle.'  "*  *  Nay,  it  must 
•seethedii.  be  of  ovon  more  than  was  due  in  strict  law.®    To  this  must  be  added 

onnloii  In  B. 

Um.  87  a  public  acknowledgment  of  public  sins.  If  a  person  had  sinned  in  one 
direction,  he  must  not  only  avoid  it  for  the  future,*  but  aim  at  doiiK' 
all  the  more  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  of  overcoming  sin  in  the  same 
circumstances  of  temptation.®     Beyond  all  this  were  the  really  good 

*  So  it  would  need  to  be  rendered  in  he  has  become  impervious  to  the  fire  of 
this  context.  Gehinnom.    For  thirty  days  he  was  sao- 

«  Another  beautiful  allegory  is  that,  in  cessful,  but  after  that  it  was  noticed  his 

the  fear  of  Adam,  as  the  night  closed  thighs  were  singed,  whence  he  was  called 
in  upon  his  guilt,  Gk)d  gave  him  two      *  the  little  one  with  the  singed  thighs ' 
stones  to  rub  against  each  other,  which  *  But  such  restitution  was  sometimes 

produced  the  spark  of  light — ^the  rubbing  not  insisted  on,  for    the    sake   of   en- 

of  these  two  stones  being  emblematic  of  couraging  penitents, 
repentance  (Pes.  64  a ;  Ber.  R.  11,  12).  »  Rabbinism  has  an  apt  fllostiatioD  of 

•  Baba  Me*.  84  b  (quoted  by  Weber)  this  in  the  saying,  that  all  the  baths  of 
is  scarcely  an  instance.  The  whole  of  lustration  would  not  cleanse  a  m^i^^  bo 
that  part  of  the  Talmud  is  specially  re-  long  as  he  continued  holding  in  his  hand 
pugnant,  from  its  unsavoury  character  that  which  had  polluted  him  (Taan,  1 641). 
and  grossly  absurd  stories.  In  one  of  the  *  These  statements  are  all  00  tho- 
stories  in  Baba  Mez.  85,  a  Rabbi  tries  by  roughly  Rabbinic,  that  it  is  nAAi^]^g|  1^ 
sitting  over  the  fire  in  an  oven,  whether  ma£e  special  ref^nfflf 
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worJcSy  whether  occupation  with  the  Law  *  or  outward  deeds,  which     OHAP. 
constituted  perfect  repentance.     Thus  we  read,^  that  every  time      XYII 
Israel  gave  alms  or  did  any  kindness,  they  made  in  this  world  great  .^    \j^_ 
peace,  and  procured  great  Paracletes  between  Israel  and  their  Father  ^^^ 
in  Heaven.     Btill  farther,  we  are  told  ®  what  a  sinner  must  do  who  ^  i^  b.  aii>. 
would  be  pardoned.     K  he  had  been  accustomed  daUy  to  read  one  .  vt  a  t 
column  in  the  Bible,  let  him  read  two ;  if  to  learn  one  chapter  in  the  ^y^ 
Miehnah,  let  him  learn  two.     But  if  he  be  not  learned  enough  to  do  ?•  **« 
either,  let  him  become  an  administrator  for  the  congregation,  or  a 
public  distributor  of  alms.     Nay,  so  far  was  the  doctriud  of  external 
merit  carried,  that  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Israel  was  supposed  to 
ensure  forgiveness  of  sins.^    Tins  may,  finally,  be  illustrated  by  an  'Tancb..?^ 
instance,  which  also  throws  some  light  on  the  parable  of  Dives  in 
Hades.     Babbi  Simeon  ben  Lakish  had  in  early  life  been  the  associate 
of  two  robbers.     But  he  repented,  *  returned  to  his  Gk>d  with  all  his 
heart,  with  fasting  and  prayer,  was  early  and  late  before  Qod,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  Tordh  (Law)  and  the  commandments.'     Then 
both  he  and  his  former  companions  died,  when  they  saw  him  in  glory, 
while  themselves  were  in  the  lowest  hell.    And  when  they  reminded 
Grod,  that  with  Him  there  was  no  regard  of  persons,  He  pointed  to 
the  Babbi's  penitence  and  their  own  impenitence.    On  this  they  asked 
for  respite,  that   they  might  *  do  great  penitence,'  when  they  were 
told  that  there  was  no  space  for  repentance  after  death.     This  is 
&rther  enforced  by  a  parable  to  the  effect,  that  a  man,  who  is  going 
into  the  wilderness,  must  provide  himself  with  bread  and  water  while 
in  the  inhabited  country,  if  he  would  not  perish  in  the  desert. 

Thus,  in  one  and  another  respect,  Babbinic  teaching  about  the 
need  of  repentance  runs  close  to  that  of  the  Bible.  But  the  vital 
difference  between  Babbinism  and  the  Gospel  lies  in  this :  that 
whereas  Jesus  Christ  freely  invited  all  sinners,  whatever  their  past, 
assuring  them  of  welcome  and  grace,  the  last  word  of  Babbinism  is 
only  despair,  and  a  kind  of  Pessimism.  For,  it  is  expressly  and 
repeatedly  declared  in  the  case  of  certain  sins,  and,  characteristically, 
of  heresy,  that,  even  if  a  man  genuinely  and  truly  repented,  he  must 
expect  immediately  to  die — indeed,  his  death  would  be  the  evidence 
that  his  repentance  was  genuine,  since,  though  such  a  sinner  might 
turn  from  his  evil,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  if  he  lived,  to  lay 
hold  on  the  good,  and  to  do  it.*  i/"^^^ 

It  is  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  just  learned  concerning  the 
Babbinic  views  of  forgiveness  and  repentance  that  the  call  of  Levi- 
Matthew  must  be  read,  if  we  would  perceive  its  full  meaning.    There 
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is  no  need  to  suppose  ihat  it  took  place  immediately  on  tibe  cue  of 
the  paralytic.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  dreomstantial  accoont  of 
St.  Mark  implies,  that  some  time  had  intenrened.*  If  onr  BOggestion 
be  correct,  that  it  was  winter  when  the  paralytic  was  liealed  at 
Gapemaum,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  early  spring-time  of 
thiUi  &voured  district,  when  Jesus  ^  went  forth  again  by  the  seaside.' 
And  with  this,  as  we  shall  see,  best  agrees  the  succession  of  after- 
events. 

Few,  if  any,  could  have  enjoyed  better  opportunities  for  hearing, 

and  quietly  thinking  over  the  teaching  of  the  Prophet  of  Nasareth, 

than  Levi-Matthew.    There  is  no  occasion  for  speculating  whidi  was 

his  original,  or  whether  the  second  name  was  added  after  his  conver- 

non,  since  in  Galilee  it  was  common  to  have  two  names— one  the 

strictly  Jewish,  the  other  the  Galilean.^    Nor  do  we  wonder,  that  in 

the  sequel  the  first  or  purely  Jewish  name  of  Levi  was  dropped,  and 

only  that  of  Matthew  (Mattif  Mattaif  MaUeya^  MaUUhyah)^  retained. 

The  latter,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  Nathanael,  or  of  the  Greek 

Theodore  (gift  of  God),  seems  to  have  been  frequent.    We  read  that 

•shiqpT.i    it  was  that  of  a  former  Temple-official,*  and  of  several  Babbis.^    It 

TomSl^ilV'  ^  perhaps  of  more  interest,  that  the  Talmud*  names  five  as  the 

•  8miii.48«*   disciples  of  Jesus,  and  among  them  these  two  whom  we  can  dearly 

ediuoni ;       identify :  Matthew  ^  and  Thaddseus.* 

cSJmwl  Sitting  before  ^  his  custom-house,  as  on  that  day  when  Jesus 

p. » »         called  him,  Matthew  must  have  frequently  heard  Him  as  He  taught 


»QIM.t4» 


*  A  ridicolous  story  is  told,  that  Mat- 
thew endeavoured  to  avert  sentence  of 
death  by  a  play  on  his  name,  quoting 
Ps.  zlU.  2:  *  Mathai  (in  our  version, 
*  When ')  I  shall  come  and  appear  before 
God;*  to  which  the  judges  replied  by 
similarly  adapting  Ps.  xU.  6:  ^Mathai 
(in  our  version,  'When')  he  shall  die, 
and  his  name  perish. 

'  The  other  three  disciples  are  named : 
Neqai^  Netser,  and  Boni  or  Buni,  In 
Taan.  20  a  a  miracle  is  related  which 
gave  to  Boni  the  name  of  Nicodemus 
(Naqdimon).  But  I  regard  this  as  some 
confusion,  of  which  there  is  much  in  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  Nicodemus  in 
the  Talmud.  According  to  the  Talmud, 
like  Matthew,  the  other  three  tried  to  save 
their  lives  by  punning  appeals  to  Scrip- 
ture,  similar  to  that  of  St.  Matthew. 
Thus,  Neqai  quotes  Exod.  xxiii.  7,  '  Naql 
('  the  innocent '  in  our  version)  and  the 
righteous  shalt  thou  not  slay,*  to  which 
th«  judges  replied  by  Ps.  x.  8,  *  in  the 


secret  places  he  shall  slay  Naql  (*tbe 
innocent  *  in  our  version).'  Again,  Netser 
pleads  Is.  xi.  I :  *  Netser  (a  branch)  stuJl 
grow  out  of  his  roots,'  to  whidi  the 
judges  reply.  Is.  xiv.  19:  *Thoa  art  cast 
out  of  thy  grave  like  an  abominable 
Netser '  (branch),  while  Boni  tries  to  save 
his  life  by  a  pun  on  Bxod.  iv.  2S:  'My 
first-bom  BetU  (in  our  version, « my  son  ^ 
is  Israel,'  to  which  the  judges  reply 
by  quoting  the  next  verse,  '  I  will  day 
Binkha  (in  our  version, '  thy  son '),  thy 
first-bom  1 '  If  the  Hebrew  Bimi  was 
sometimes  pronounced  Botii,  this  may 
account  for  the  Gredanised  form  Boamr- 
erge$  Q  sons  of  thunder  ')  for  Beney- 
Begoih^  or  Regtuha,  In  Hebrew  the  root 
scarcely  means  even '  noise  *  (see  Getemv* 
sub  fi^j*i),  but  it  has  that  meaning  in 
the  Aramean.  Kautueh  (Gram.  d.  BibL- 
ArauL)  suggests  the  word  rega», '  anger,' 
*  angry  impetuosity.'  But  the  Bugge<>tioa 
does  not  commend  iteell 
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by  the  seanshore.    For  this  would  be  the  best,  and  therefore  often     OHAP. 
chosen,  place  for  the  purpose.     Thither  not  only  the  multitude  from      XYII 
Capernaum  could  easily  follow ;  but  here  was  the  landing-place  for  '      '^'"^ 
the  many  ships  which  traversed  the  Lake,  or  coasted  frx>m  town  to 
town.     And  this  not  only  for  them  who  had  business  in  Capernaum 
or  that  neighbourhood,  but  also  for  those  who  would  then  strike 
the  great  road  of  Eastern  commerce,  which  led  frx>m  Damascus  to  the 
harbours  of  the  West.     Touehing  the  Lake  in  that  very  neighbour- 
hood, it  turned  thence,  northwards  and  westwards,  to  join  what  was 
termed  the  Upper  Galilean  road. 

We  know  much,  and  yet,  as  regards  details,  perhaps  too  little 
about  those  '  tolls,  dues,  and  customs,'  which  made  the  Roman  admi- 
nistration such  sore  and  vexatious  exaction  to  all  '  Provincials,'  and 
which  in  Judaaa  loaded  the  very  name  of  publican  with  contempt  and 
hatred.  They  who  cherished  the  gravest  religious  doubts  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  paying  any  tribute  to  Csesar,  as  involving  in  principle 
recognition  of  a  bondage  to  which  they  would  fain  have  closed  their 
eyes,  and  the  substitution  of  heathen  kingship  for  that  of  Jehovah, 
must  have  looked  on  the  publican  as  the  very  embodiment  of  anti- 
nationalism.  But  perhaps  men  do  not  always  act  under  the  constant 
consciousness  of  such  abstract  principles.  Yet  the  endless  vexatious 
interferences,  the  unjust  and  cruel  exactions,  the  i)etty  tyranny,  and 
the  extortionate  avarice,  fix)m  which  there  was  neither  defence  nor 
appeal,  would  make  it  always  well-nigh  unbearable.  It  is  to  this 
that  the  Rabbis  so  often  refer.  K  '  publicans '  were  disqualified  frx)m 
being  judges  or  witnesses,  it  was,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded  witness- 
bearing,  because  'they  exacted  more  than  was  due.'^  Hence  also  it  »SMih.Ma 
was  said,  that  repentance  was  specially  difficult  for  tax-gatherers  and 
custom-house  officers.^ '  *  Bjib*  K. 

It  is  of  importance  to  notice,  that  the  Talmud  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  *  publicans :  *  the  tax-gatherer  in  general  (Gofeftaf),  and  the 
MokheSy  or  Mokhsaj  who  was  specially  the  datumier  or  custom-house 
official.*  Although  both  classes  fall  under  the  Rabbinic  ban,  the 
douanier — such  as  Matthew  was — is  the  object  of  chief  execration. 
And  this,  because  his  exactions  were  more  vexatious,  and  gave  more 
scope  to  rapacity.  The  Oabbai,  or  tax-gatherer,  collected  the  regular 
dues,  which  consisted  of  ground-,  income-,  and  poll-tax.   The  ground- 

*  With  them  herdsmen  were  conjoined,  *  TfUntehe  is  mistaken  is  making  the 

on  account  of  their  frequent  tempUtions  Oabbai  the  superior,  and  the  Mohke$  tho 

to  dishonesty,  and  their  wild  lires  far  subordinate,    tax-collector.     See    Z&vjf, 

ttom,  Qcdinanoea,  Keuhebr.  Wdrterb.  iii  p.  116  m. 
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900K     tat  amounted  to  one-tenth  of  all  gi^ain  and  On0«^fifth  of  tiie  wine  and 

m       fimil  gtown ;  partly  paid  in  kind,  and  partly  oc^nmnted  into  m(Hi^« 

'*''"^'      '  The  inOome-tas  amounted  to  1  per  cent. ;  while  the  head-money,  o^ 

poll-tax,  wan  levied  on  all  persons,  bond  and  free,  in  the  oaae  of  men 

fixxn  the  tige  Of  fonrteeni  in  that  of  women  from  the  age  of  twelve, 

np  to  that  of  sixty-fire. 

If  this  offeted  nUihy  opportunities  for  rexntious  exactions  and 
rspacious  ii^jastioei  the  Mohhes  might  inflict  mnoh  greater  hardship 
upon  the  poor  people.  There  was  tax  and  duty  npon  all  imports  and 
exports ;  on  all  that  was  bought  and  sold ;  bridge^mc»iey>  toad'^money, 
harboui^ueS)  town-dues^  Ao.  The  classioal  reader  knows  the  in- 
gentiity  which  oould  invent  a  tax,  and  find  a  name  for  every  kind  <yf 
taactioU,  such  as  on  axles^  wheels^  pack-animals,  pedestnans,  roads, 
highways ;  on  admission  to  markets ;  on  carriers,  bridges,  ships^  and 
quays ;  on  crossing  rilrerB,  on  dams,  on  licences,  in  short,  on  such  a 
▼teiety  of  oljjects,  that  even  the  research  of  modem  sdiolars  has  not 
been  able  to  identify  all  the  names.  On  goods  the  <ic2  vahr&m  duty 
attiounted  to  firom  2|  to  5,  and  on  articles  of  luxury  to  even  18^  per 
cent*  But  even  this  was  as  nothings  compared  to  the  vexation  of 
being  constantly  stopped  on  the  journey,  having  to  unload  all  one's 
pack'^animals,  when  evety  bale  and  packsge  was  opened,  and  the 
Contents  tumbled  about,  private  letters  opened,  and  the  M&IA$b  ruled 
supreme  in  his  insolence  and  rapacity. 

The  very  word  Mokhee  seems,  in  its  rootHneaning,  associated  with 
the  idea  of  oppression  and  injustice*  He  was  literally,  as  t-eaUy,  an 
oppressor.  The  Talmud  charges  them  with  gross  partiality,  remittiDg 
in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  they  wished  to  show  fhvour,  and  exacting 
firom  those  who  were  not  their  favourites*  They  were  a  criminal  race^ 
to  which  Lev.  xx.  5  applied.  It  was  said,  that  there  never  was  a  femiily 
which  numbered  a  Mokhes,  in  which  all  did  not  become  such.  Still, 
eaeed  are  recorded  when  a  religious  puUican  would  extend  fisivour  to 
BabbiS)  or  give  them  timely  notice  to  go  into  hiding.  If  one  belongs 
ing  to  the  sacred  association  (a  Chahher)  became  either  a  GaJthai  or  a 
Mokhm^  he  Was  at  once  expelled,  idthough  he  might  be  restored  on 

•  Jer.  DenL  repentance."  That  there  was  ground  for  such  rigour,  appears  fVom 
Bekhoi? si'a  such  au  oCcurrenco,^  as  when  a  Mohhes  took  from  a  defenceless  person 
K^^  ^  ,   his  ass^  giving  him  another,  wid  very  inferior,  animal  for  it.     Against 

such  unscrupulous  oppressors  every  kind  of  deception  was  allowed ; 

•  Nedar.  iiL    g^^^j^  ttught  be  declared  to  be  votive  oflerings,'  or  a  person  pass  his 

«  Jer.  Xldd.     slaVC  aS  hiS  SOU.^ 

«shidM)w78»        The  MiaiUm  W!M  called  <^«at '« if  he  employed  subatitntM,  and 
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'fltnall '  if  lie  stood  himself  at  tiie  receipt  of  cnstom.     Till  the  time    OHAP, 
of  Ceesiur  the  tares  were  farmed  in  Rome,  at  the  highest  biddingy      ^YP 
mostly  by  a  jointHitock  company  of  the  knightly  order^  which  employed 
publicans  nnder  them.    But  by  a  decree  of  Cnsar,  the  taxes  of  Judflda 
were  no  longer  farmed,  but  levied  by  publicans  in  Jude^  and  paid 
directly  to  the  Oovemment,  the  officials  being  appointed  by  the 
provincials  themsdves.^  *      This  was,  indeed,  a  great  alleviation^  »/M.AntL 
although  it  perhaps  made  the  tax-gatherers  only  more  unpopular,  as 
being  the  direct  officials  of  the  heathen  power.     This  also  exfd&ins 
how,  if  the  Mishnah  forbids  ^  even  ike  changing  of  money  ftom  tibia  »b. kmum 
guilt-laden  chest  of  a  Mokhes^  or  eiotiamsr,  the  Oemara^  addsi  tihat  •bsimx. 
such  apfdied  to  custom-house  officers  who  either  did  not  keisp  to  the  ^^'* 
tax  appointed  by  the  Gbvemtnent,  or  indeed  to  any  fixed  tax,  and  to 
those  who  appointed  themselves  to  such  offioe^-tiiat  is,  as  we  take 
it,  who  would  volunteer  for  the  service,  in  the  hope  of  making  profit 
on  their  own  account.    An  instance  is,  however,  related  of  a  OMai, 
or  tax-gatherer,  beooming  a  celebrated  Rabbi,  though  the  taint  of  his 
former  calling  deterred  the  more  rigid  of  his  colleagues  fyom  intoN 
course  with  him.^     On  heathen  feast  days  tdl  was  remitted  to  those  « Bakhoc 
who  came  to  the  festival.*     Sometimes  Una  was  slso  done  from  kind-*  ,  ^^^  zv. 
ness.'    The  following  story  may  serve  as  a  final  illustration  of  th6  ^'* 
popular  notions,  alike  about  publicans  and  about  the  merit  oi  good  Mets.  Tiii. 
works.    The  son  of  a  Mokhe$  and  that  of  a  very  pious  man  had  died« 
The  former  received  from  his  townsmen  all  honour  at  his  burial,  while 
the  latter  was  carried  unmoumed  to  the  grave.     This  anomaly  wlu) 
Divinely  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  pioiis  man  bad 
committed  one  transgression,  and  the  publican  had  done  one  good 
deed.     But  a  few  days  afterwards  a  further  vision  and  dream  was 
vouchsafed  to  the  survivors,  when  the  pious  was  si^n  Walking  in 
gardens  beside  water-brooks,  while  the  publican  was  descried  Streteh- 
ing  out  his  tongue  towards  the  river  to  quench  his  thirst,  but  unable 
to  reach  the  refreshing  stream.'  t  jer.  chHs» 

What  has  been  described  in  such  detail,  will  cast  a  peculiar  light  7J,k£i^ 
on  the  call  of  Matthew  by  the  Saviour  of  sinners.    For,  we  remember  S^k*??* 
that  Iievi<^Matthew  was  not  only  a  '  publican/  but  of  the  worst  kind  i 
a  <  MakhaB  *  or  d&ucmier ;  a  ^  little  Mokhes,'  who  himself  stood  at  his 
oustom'Jiouse ;  one  of  the  class  to  whom,  as  we  are  told,  repeiitence 
offiared  spedal  difficulties.     And,  of  all  such  officials,  those  who  had 

>  Oomp.    Wimeler^s  B«itr.  pp.  75>r8.      dinatea,batdiraolQffijQli)lpolthitGoveni* 
flenoe  the  *pnblicftxiB'  were  not  subor-     meat 
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BOOK     to  take  toll  from  ships  were  perhaps  the  worst,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 

m       the  proverb :     ^  Woe  to  the  ship  which  sails  without  having  paid  the 

•Ah-ar       d^®8.'  •    And  yet,  after  all,  Matthew  may  have  been  only  one  of  that 

10 »      '      numerous  class  to  whom  religion  is  merely  a  matter  quite  outside  of, 

and  in  another  region  frx>m  life,  and  who,  having  first  gone  astray 

through  ignorance,  feel  themselves  ever  farther  repelled,  or  rather  shut 

out,  by  the  narrow,  harsh  uncharitableness  of  those  whom  they  look 

upon  as  the  religious  and  pious. 

But  now  quite  another  day  had  dawned  on  him.  The  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  was  not  like  those  other  great  Rabbis,  or  their  pietist,  self- 
righteous  imitators.  There  was  that  about  Him  which  not  only 
aroused  the  conscience,  but  drew  the  heart— -compelling,  not  repelling. 
What  He  said  opened  a  new  world.  His  very  appefurance  bespoke 
Him  not  harsh,  self-righteous,  far  away,  but  the  Helper,  if  not  even 
the  Friend,  of  sinners.  There  was  not  between  Him  and  one  like 
Matthew,  the  great,  almost  impassable  gap  of  repentance.  He  had 
seen  and  heard  Him  in  the  Synagogue — and  who  that  had  heard 
His  Words,  or  witnessed  His  power,  could  ever  forget,  or  lose  the 
impression  ?  The  people,  the  rulers,  even  the  evil  spirits,  had  owned 
His  authority.  But  in  the  Synagogue  Jesus  was  still  the  Great  One, 
far  away  fix)m  him ;  and  he,  Levi-Matthew,  the  ^  little  Mokhes '  d 
Capernaum,  to  whom,  as  the  Rabbis  told  him,  repentance  was  next  to 
impossible.  But  out  there,  in  the  ojien,  by  the  seashore,  it  was 
otherwise.  All  unobserved  by  others,  he  observed  all,  and  oould  yield 
himself,  without  reserve,  to  the  impression.  Now,  it  was  an  eager 
multitude  that  came  fix)m  Capernaum ;  then,  a  long  train  bearing 
sufferers,  to  whom  gracious,  full,  immediate  relief  was  granted — 
whether  they  were  Rabbinic  saints,  or  sinners.  And  still  more 
gracious  than  His  deeds  were  His  Words. 

And  so  Matthew  sat  before  his  custom-house,  and  hearkened  and 
hoped.  Those  white-sailed  ships  would  bring  crowds  of  listeners ;  the 
busy  caravan  on  that  highway  would  stop,  and  its  wayfarers  turn 
aside  to  join  the  eager  multitude — ^to  hear  the  Word  or  see  the  Word. 
Surely,  it  was  not '  a  time  for  buying  and  selling,'  and  Levi  would  have 
little  work,  and  less  heart  for  it  at  his  custom-house.  Perhaps  he 
may  have  witnessed  the  call  of  the  first  Apostles ;  he  certainly  must 
have  known  the  fishermen  and  shipowners  of  Capernaum.  And  now 
it  appeared,  as  if  Jesus  had  been  brought  still  nearer  to  Matthew. 
For,  the  great  ones  of  Israel,  *  the  Scribes  of  the  Pharisees,'  *  and 
^eir  pietist  followers,  had  combined  against  Him,  and  would  exclude 
*  Tbifl  is  perhaps  the  better  reading  of  St.  Mark  U.  IQ. 
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Him,  not  on  account  of  sin,  but  on  account  of  the  Burners.  And  so, 
we  take  it,  long  before  that  eventful  day  which  for  ever  decided  his 
life,  Matthew  had,  in  heart,  become  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  Only  he 
dared  not,  could  not,  have  hoped  for  personal  recognition — ^far  less 
for  call  to  discipleship.  But  when  it  came,  and  Jesus  fixed  on  Viiwi 
that  look  of  love  which  searched  the  inmost  deep  of  the  soul,  and 
made  Him  the  true  Fisher  of  men,  it  needed  not  a  moment's  thought 
or  consideration.  When  he  spake  it, '  Follow  Me,'  the  past  seemed  all 
swallowed  up  in  the  present  heaven  of  bliss.  He  said  not  a  word, 
for  his  soul  was  in  the  speechless  surprise  of  unexpected  love  and 
grace ;  but  he  rose  up,  left  the  custom-house,  and  followed  Him.  That 
was  a  gain  that  day,  not  of  Matthew  alone,  but  of  all  the  poor  and 
needy  in  Israel — nay,  of  all  sinners  firom  among  men,  to  whom  the 
door  of  heaven  was  opened.  And,  verily,  by  the  side  of  Peter,  as  the 
stone,  we  place  Levi-Matthew,  as  typical  of  those  rafters  laid  on  the 
great  foundation,  and  on  which  is  placed  the  flooring  of  that  habit»* 
tion  of  the  Lord,  which  is  His  Church. 

It  could  not  have  been  long  after  this — probably  almost  imme- 
diately— that  the  memorable  gathering  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Matthew,  which  gave  occasion  to  that  cavil  of  the  Pharisaic  Scribes, 
which  served  further  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  Levi's  call.  For« 
opposition  ever  brings  into  clearer  light  positive  truth,  just  as 
judgment  comes  never  alone,  but  always  conjoined  with  display  of 
higher  mercy.  It  was  natural  that  all  the  publicans  around  should, 
after  the  call  of  Matthew,  have  come  to  his  house  to  meet  Jesus. 
Even  from  the  lowest  point  of  view,  the  event  would  give  them 
a  new  standing  in  the  Jewish  world,  in  relation  to  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth.  And  it  was  characteristic  that  Jesus  should  improve 
such  opportunity.  When  we  read  of  '  sinners '  as  in  company  with 
these  publicans,  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  of  gross  or  open  ofienders, 
though  such  may  have  been  included.  For,  we  know  what  such 
a  term  may  have  included  in  the  Pharisaic  vocabulary.  Equally 
characteristic  was  it,  that  the  Rabbinists  should  have  addressed  their 
objection  as  to  fellowship  with  such,  not  to  the  Master,  but  to  the 
disciples.  Perhaps,  it  was  not  only,  nor  chiefly,  from  moral  cowardice, 
though  they  must  have  known  what  the  reply  of  Jesus  would  have 
been.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  wisdom,  or  rather  cunning, 
in  putting  it  to  the  disciples.  They  were  but  initial  learners — and 
the  question  was  one  not  so  much  of  principle,  as  of  acknowledged 
Jewish  propriety.  Had  they  been  able  to  lodge  this  cavil  in  their 
minds,  it  would  have  fatally  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  disciples 
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He  aaswemd  the  Fbrina^     Aad  He 
flBfing,  boi  fintker  opened  sp  the  niffaiii!i|g  of  Hs 
TBty  parpoee  end  Vkann      *  So  need  hsi^  ihey 
»Ti»teii«   in  hodth  ^  of  a  pfajacian,  hot  tker  vho  are  ilL'     Is 


»     » 


mif-eidusicfa  from  Him  and  His  eaaaoKnag  vich  the  ^Bved.     AmJ 
aa  the  mofe  Hebraic  St.  Matthev  addi,  apiiKi^  ifa^  "^ 

fimndsy  ao  often  naed  when  amwfcial  iprrinriiwi  n( 

dtiected  to  farther  thought  and  infixmatian:' Go  aiidknEzi^!'t 
what?  What  their  aim  Suiutiues  meant ;  wha^  w^  TwrnK^ 
fbrtber  precede  teaching,  as  oonectiflQ  of  a  ooe-^ded  Kteim£^^ 
externalism  that  misnterpreted  the  doctzxoe  of  mrrffniigik  Ij^j"^  that 
fbndamental  prindpie  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Law  «&  ax 


They  knew  no  mercy  that  was  not  sacrifice  *^with  man  attaching ; 
He  no  sacrifice,  real  and  acceptable  to  God,  that  w»5  hq^  laerci-.  And 
this  also  IS  a  fundamental  prindiJe  of  the  Old  Testament^  »  «piritnallv 
nnderstood ;  and,  being  soch  a  fundamental  principle.  He  aflerwan]^ 
again  applied  this  saying  of  the  prophet  <  to  His  o^wn  mode  of  riewing 
and  treating  the  Sabbath-qnestion.* 

This  was  one  aspect  of  it,  as  Jesns  opened  up  aaeir  the  OH 
Testament,  of  which  their  key  of  kno^e^ge  had  oqIt  locked  the 

I  «|j^^  K^,  a  Tery  oommcfi  fomwila,  ««•(«.  «,  •). 
wbero  further  thought  and  ini^uctioo         «  ^ITtJ*!^^  boaatifta  p^e  in  the 

•ro  rryjaired.    Jv>  common,  indeed,  is  it,  Talmnd  (Saoc  4f  »)  rirfiteiasness  and 

that  it  ia  an>li^  in  the  fense  of  Mct^  ?^™7  are  coBB|«wd,  fte  fanaCT  being 

»uch  or  wuch  thing  «come  and  teach  declared  tiie  ^e^ter;  and  diea  oghteooi- 

Cnty^i  HT)'    Bf^etime«  the  formula  u  ne»  is  onpared  with  wka  of  IdiidxMM 

raiWl,  HM  nK*l1  K13.  'come  and  «ee*  witk-* —  •- 
(BtUm  bath.  10  a),  or  IKTI  IKV.  *go  «nd 
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door.     There  was  yet  another  and  higher,  quite  explaining  and     OHAP. 
applying  alike  this  saying  and  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and  thus      XYII 

His  Own  Mission.     And  this  was  the  fullest  unfolding  and  highest  ' '^^ 

vindication  of  it :  '  For,  I  am  not  come  to  call  righteous  men,  but 
sinners.'  ^  The  introduction  of  the  words  ^  to  repentance '  in  some 
manuscripts  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  shows,  how  early  the  fiill 
meaning  of  Christ's  words  was  misinterpreted  by  prosaic  apologetic 
attempts,  that  failed  to  fathom  their  depth.  For,  Christ  called 
sinners  to  better  and  higher  than  repentance,  even  to  Himself  and 
His  Kingdom ;  and  to  '  emendate '  the  original  record  by  introducing 
these  words  from  anothei  Gospel '  marks  a  purpose,  indicative  of  retro- 
gression. And  this  saying  of  Christ  concerning  the  purpose  of  His 
Incarnation  and  Work :  '  to  call  not  righteous  men,  but  sinners/ 
also  marks  the  standpoint  of  the  Christ,  and  the  relation  which  each 
of  us,  according  to  his  view  of  self,  of  righteousness,  and  of  sin- 
personally,  voluntarily,  and  deliberately  —  occupies  towards  the 
Eongdpm  and  the  Christ. 

The  history  of  the  call  of  St.  Matthew  has  also  another,  to  some 
extent  subordinate,  historical  interest,  for  it  was  no  doubt  speedily 
followed  by  the  calling  of  the  other  Apostles.*    This  is  the  chrono-  •sticatt 
logical  succession  in  the  Synoptic  narratives.     It  also  affords  some  stMarkut. 
insight  into  the  history  of  those,  whom  the  Lord  chose  as  bearers  of  SLLnk^ii 
H]ff  Gospel.     The  difficulties  connected  with  tracing  the  family  descent 
or  possible  relationship  between  the  Apostles  are  so  great,  that  we 
must  forego  all  hope  of  arriving  at  any  certain  conclusion.     Without, 
therefore,  entering  on  details  about  the  genealogy  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  varied  arrangement  of  their  names  in  the  Gospels,  which, 
with  whatever  uncertainty  remaining  in  the   end,  may  be  learned 
from    any  work  on  the  subject,  some  points  at  least  seem    clear. 
First,  it  appears  that  only  the  calling  of  those  to  the  Apostolate  is 
related,  which  in   some  sense  is  typical,  viz.   that  of  Peter  and 
Andrew,  of  James  and  John,  of  Philip  and   Bartholomew  (or  Bar 
Telamyon,  or  Temalyon,^  generally  supposed  the  same  as  Nathanael),  J  7^*!^  J 
and  of  Matthew  the  publican.     Yet,  secondly,  there  is  something  ^»,|J^ 
which    attaches    to   each   of   the  others.     Thomas,  who  is    called  ^^** 
Didymus  (which  means  '  twin '),  is  closely  connected  with  Matthew, 
both   in   St.  Luke's  Gospel   and  in  that  of  St.  Matthew  himself. 
James  is  expressly  named  as  the  son  of  Alphaeus  or  Olopas.®'    This  -st  Joim 

XIX.  w 

I  Mark  the  abBence  of  the  Article.  *the  Less/  or  rather  *  the  Little,*  a  son  of 

s  See  the  note  on  p.  607.  Mai^,  the  sister-iU'law  of  the  Yixgii^ 

•  Thus  he  would  be  the  same  as  'James      Mower. 


t.t 
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BOOK     we  know  to  have  been  also  the  name  of  Matthew-Levi's  &tli6r.    But^ 
m       as  the  name  was  a  common  one,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it,  and 

'*'  ^~*^  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  father  of  Matthew  was  also  that  of 
James,  Jndas,  and  Simon,  for  these  three  seem  to  have  been  brothefs. 
Jndas  IB  designated  by  St.  Matthew  as  Lebbedns,  from  the  Hebrew 
lebhy  a  heart,  and  is  also  named,  both  by  him  and  by  St.  Mark, 
ThaddsBns — a  term  which,  howerer,  we  wonld  not  derive,  as  is 
commonly  done,  from  thad,  the  '^female  breast,'  bat,  following  the 
analogy  cf  the  Jewish  name  Thodahy  from  Upraise* ^  In  that  case 
both  LebbsBus  and  ThaddaBns  wonld  point  to  the  heartiness  and 
the  thanksgiving  of  the  Apostle,  and  hence  to  his  character.  St. 
Lnke  simply  designates  him  Judas  of  James,  which  means  that  he  was 

« pt.  T4dn     the  brother  (less  probably,  the  son)  of  James.*    Thus  hie  real  name 

oomp.'         wonld  have  been  Jndas  Lebbedos,  and  his  surname  Thaddasna.     Closdy 

siT.  sf  connected  with  these  two  we  have  in  all  the  Gh>spels,  Simon,  sumamed 
Zelotes  or  CanansBan  (not  Canaanite),  both  terms  indicating  his  original 

^wn.iT.  connection  with  the  Galilean  Zealot  party,  the  '  Zealots  for  the  Law.'^ 
His  position  in  the  Apostolic  Catalogue,  and  the  testimony  of 
Hegesippus,^  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the  son  of  Glopas,  and  brother 

H.B.IU.U;  ^f  James,  and  of  Judas  Lebbeeus.  These  three  were,  in  a  sense, 
cousins  of  Christ,  since,  according  to  Hegesippus,  dopas  was  the 
brother  of  Joseph,  while  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  real  cousins, 
their  mother  Salome  being  a  sister  of  the  Virgin.*    Lastly,  we  have 

4/oeii.  IT.  Judas  Iscariot,  or  Ish  Kmoth,  '  a  man  of  Kerioth,'  a  town  in  Judah.' 
Thus  the  betrayer  alone  would  be  of  Judsean  origin,  the  others  all 
of  Galilean ;  and  this  may  throw  light  on  not  a  little  in  his  after- 
history. 

No  further  reference  than  this  briefest  sketch  seems  necessary, 
although  on  comparison  it  is  clear  that  the  Apostolic  Catalogues  in  the 
Gospels  are  ranged  in  three  groups,  each  of  them  beginning  with 
respectively  the  same  name  (Simon,  Philip,  and  James  the  son  of 
Alpha3us).  This,  however,  we  may  remark — ^how  narrow,  after  all, 
was  the  Apostolic  circle,  and  how  closely  connected  most  of  its  mem- 
bers. And  yet,  as  we  remember  the  history  of  their  calling,  or  those 
notices  attached  to  their  names  which  afford  a  glimpse  into  their 
history,  it  was  a  circle,  thoroughly  representative  of  those  who  would 

'  Ab  is  done  in  the  Rabbinio  stoiy  *  Ab  to  the  identity  of  the  names  Al- 

where   Thaddseos   appeals   to  Ps.  a    1  phaena  and  Glopas,  oomp.  Wetzel  in  the 

(superscription)  to  save  his  life,  while  the  TheoL  Stud,  xl  Krit.  for  1883,  Heft  iiL 

Babbis  reply  by  appealing  to  Ps.  L  23j  See  also  further  remarks  on  the  sons  of 

*  Whoso  offereth  praise  {thodah)  glori-  Olopas,  in  the  oomment  on  St.  John  ***. 

fiath  Me'  (Sanh.  43  a,  ChMr.  huSh,),  86  fii  Book  Y.  oh.  xr. 
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gather  aronnd  the  Christ.   Most  marked  and  most  solemn  of  all,  it  was     OHAP. 
after  a  night  of  solitary  prayer  on  the  mountain-side,  that  Jesus  at      XYII 
early  dawn  *  called  His  disciples,  and  of  them  He  chose  twelve,  whom   ""■"    *    ^ 
also  He  named  Apostles,'  ^  that  they  should  be  with  Him,  and  that 
He  might  send  them  forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  power  to  heal 
sicknesses  and  to  cast  out  devils.'  ^ 

*  Aa  to  the  dengnation  Boanerges  (sodb  of  thnnderX  see  note  S,  p.  614 
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HBB  SEBXON  ON  THE  MOUNT — ^THE  KINGDOM  OF  0HBI8T  AND 

BABBINIC  TEACHING.^ 

(St  Mfitt.  Y^yiL) 

It  was  probably  on  one  of  those  mountain-Tanges,  wluch  stretch  to 
the  north  of  Capernaum,  that  Jesus  had  spent  the  night  of  lonely 
prayer,  which  preceded  the  designation  of  the  twelve  to  the  Aposto- 
late.  As  the  soft  spring  morning  broke,  He  called  up  those  who 
had  learned  to  follow  Him,  and  from  among  them  chose  the  twelve, 
who  were  to  be  His  Ambassadors  and  Bepresentatives/  *  But  already 
the  early  light  had  guided  the  eager  multitude  which,  &om  all  parts, 
had  come  to  the  broad  level  plateau  beneath  to  bring  to  Hiip  their 
need  of  soul  or  body.  To  them  He  now  descended  with  words  of 
comfort  and  power  of  healing.  But  better  yet  had  He  to  say,  and  to 
do  for  them,  and  for  us  all.  As  they  pressed  around  Him  for  that 
touch  which  brought  virtue  of  healing  to  all.  He  retired  again  to  the 
mountain-height,'  and  through  the  clear  air  of  the  bright  spring  day 
spake,  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount,* 
from  the  place  where  He  sat,  or  as  that  *  in  the  plain  '  (St.  Luke  vi 
17),  from  the  place  where  He  had  first  met  the  multitude,  and  whick 
so  many  must  have  continued  to  occupy  while  He  taught. 

The  first  and  most  obvious,  perhaps,  also,  most  superficial  thought, 
is  that  which  brings  this  teaching  of  Christ  into  comparison,  we  shall 
not  say  with  that  of  His  contemporaries — since  scarcely  any  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Jesus  said  aught  that  can  be  compared  with  it — 
but  with  the  best  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  Jewish  sages,  as 


*  As  it  was  impossible  to  quote  sepa- 
rately the  different  verses  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  reader  is  requested  to 
have  the  Bible  before  him,  so  as  to 
compare  the  verses  referred  to  with  their 
commentation  in  this  chapter. 

'  It  is  so  that  we  group  together  St. 
Luke  vi.  12,  13,  17-19,  compared  with  St. 
Mark  iii  13-15  and  St.  Matthew  v.  1,  2. 


■  According  to  traditional  view  this 
mountain  was  the  so-called  *  Kam  Hattin' 
(Horns  of  Hattin)  on  the  road  from  Ti- 
berias to  Nazareth,  about  I4  hoars  to  the 
north-west  of  Tiberias.  But  the  tradi- 
tion dates  only  from  late  Crusading  times, 
and  the  locality  id,  for  many  reew)Di^ 
TUDSoitable. 
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preserved  in  Babfamic  writings.  Its  essentitd  difiereatioe^  <xr  raUier  OHAP. 
contrariety,  in  spirit  and  substanoe,  not  only  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  XYIII 
but  in  almost  each  of  its  individual  parts,  will  be  briefly  shown  in  the  ^  '  '  ' 
sequeli  For  the  present  we  only  express  this  as  deepest  oonviction, 
that  it  were  difficult  to  say  which  brings  greater  astonishment  (though 
of  opposite  kind) :  a  first  reading  of  the  ^  Sermon  on  tiho  Mount,'  or 
that  of  any  section  of  the  Talmud*  The  general  reader  is  here  at  a 
double  disadvantage.  From  his  upbringing  in  an  atmosphere  which 
Christ's  Words  have  £Qled  with  heaven's  music,  he  knows  not,  and 
cannot  knoW|  the  nameless  feeling  which  steals  over  a  receptive  soul 
when,  in  the  silence  of  our  moral  wilderness,  those  voices  first  break 
on  the  ear)  that  had  never  b^re  been  wakened  to  them.  How  they  , 
hold  the  soul  entranced,  calling  up  echoes  of  inmost  yet  unrealised 
aspiration,  itself  the  outcome  of  the  God-bom  and  God-tending  within 
US|  Bixd  which  renders  us  capable  of  new  birth  into  the  Kingdom ; 
call  up,  also^  visions  and  longings  of  that  world  of  heavenly  song,  so 
far  away  and  yet  so  near  us ;  and  fill  the  soul  with  subduednesSi 
expectancy^  and  ecstasy  t  So  the  travel-stained  wanderer  flings  him 
do?m  on  the  nearest  h^ht,  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  first  sight  of 
home  in  the  still  valley  beneath  ;  so  the  fieuvoff  exile  sees  in  his  dreams 
visions  of  his  child-life,  all  tmnsfigured ;  so  the  weary  prodigal  leans 
his  head  in  silent  musing  of  mingled  longing  and  rest  on  a  mother's 
knee.  So,  and  much  more ;  fbr,  it  is  the  Voice  of  God  Which  speaks 
to  us  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  amidst  the  trees  of  ike  lost  Garden ; 
to  us  who,  in  very  shame  and  sorrow,  hide,  and  yet  even  so  hear,  not 
Words  of  judgment  but  of  mercy,  not  concerning  an  irrevocaUe  and 
impossible  piEust,  but  concerning  a  real  and  to  us  possible  fixture,  which 
IS  that  past,  only  betteri  nearer^  dearer, — for,  that  it  is  not  the  human 
which  has  now  to  ktae  to  the  Divine,  but  the  Divine  which  has  come 
down  to  the  human. 

Or  eke,  turn  from  tids  to  a  first  reading  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Jewish  fathers  in  titeir  Talmud.  It  litde  matters,  what  part  be 
ohos^  for  the  puipOse.  Here^  also,  the  reader  is  at  disadvantage^ 
since  his  iiurtructors  present  to  him  too  Irequently  broken  sentences, 
eitlraots  torn  from  their  connection,  words  often  miMaranslated  as  re* 
gards  their  real  meaning,  or  misapplied  as  regaids  their  bearing  and 
■parity  at  best,  only  isi^ted  sentenoee.  Take  these  in  their  connect 
tkMk  Imd  teel  meaning,  and  what  a  terrible  awakening !  Who,  thai 
has  read  half-a-dozen  pages  successively  of  any  part  of  the  Talmud, 
csettifbel  oliie^n^rise  than  by  turns  shocked^  pained,  amused,  or  abounded? 
There  is  here  wit  and  logic,  quickness  and  readittess,  eameitnMi  waA 
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seal,  bat  by  the  side  of  it  terrible  pio&nity,  nndeaimees,  snperstifioii, 
and  folly.    Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  only  ntteriy  onspiritaaly  but 
anti-spiritual.     Not  that  the  Talmud  is  worse  than  might  be  expected 
of  such  writings  in  such  times  and  circumstances,  perhaps  in  many 
respects  much  better — always  bearing  in  mind  the  particular  stand- 
point of  narrow  nationalism,  without  which  Talmudism  itself  oould  noi 
have  existed,  and  which  therefore  is  not  an  accretion,  bat  an  essential 
part  of  it.     But,  taken  not  in  abrupt  sentences  and  quotations,  bat 
as  a  whole,  it  is  so  utterly  and  immeasurably  unlike  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
greater,  the  ignorance  or  the  presumption  of  those  who  pat  them 
side  by  side.     Even  where  spiritual  life  pulsates,  it  seems  propelled 
through  valves  that  are  diseased,  and  to  send  the  life-Uood  g^uigling 
back  upon  the  heart,  or  along  ossified  arteries  that  quiver  not  with 
life  at  its  touch.     And  to  the  reader  of  such  disjointed  Rabbinic 
quotations  there  is  this  further  source  of  misunderstanding,  that  the 
form  and  «ou7u2  of  words  is  so  often  the  same  as  that  of  the  sayingsof 
Jesus,  however  difierent  their  spirit.     For,  necessarily,  the  wine — ^be 
it  new  or  old — made  in  Judaea,  comes  to  us  in  Palestinian  vessels. 
The  new  teaching,  to  be  historically  true,  must  have  employed  the  old 
forms  and  spoken  the  old  language.     But  the  ideas  underiying  terms 
equally  employed  by  Jesus  and  the  teachers  of  Israel  are,  in  everything 
that  concerns  the  relation  of  souls  to  God,  so  absolutely  different  as 
not  to  bear  comparison.     Whence  otherwise  the  enmity  and  opposi- 
tion to  Jesus  from  the  first,  and  not  only  after  His  Divine  claim  had 
been  pronounced?     These  two,  starting  from  principles  alien  and 
hostile,  follow  opposite  directions,  and  lead  to  other  goals.     He  who 
has  thirsted  and  quenched  his  thirst  at  the  living  fount  of  Christ's 
Teaching,  can  never  again  stoop  to  seek  drink  at  the  broken  cisterns 
of  Rabbinism. 

We  take  here  our  standpoint  on  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the 
*  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  to  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  by  St. 
•SI  Laka  Luke  *  is  parallel.  Not  that  it  is  easy,  or  perhaps  even  possiUe,  to 
determine,  whether  all  that  is  now  grouped  in  the  '  Sermon  on  the 
Mount '  was  really  spoken  by  Jesus  on  this  one  occasion.  Prom  the 
plan  and  structure  of  St.  Matthew's  Grospel,  the  presumption  seems 
rather  to  the  contrary.  For,  isolated  parts  of  it  are  introduced  by 
St.  Luke  in  other  connections,  yet  quite  fitly.'     On  the  other  hand, 

'  The  reader  will  find  these  parallelisms      tazy  for  Bn^^lsh  Beadera,  toL  L  of  tlM 
in  Dean  PUmntre'i  Notes  on  St.  Mai-      N.T.  p.  90> 
Ibew  Y.  1  (in  Bishop  JBUicaU^t  CkmuBen* 
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even  in  aooordanoe  with  the  traditional  characterisation  of  BL  OHAP. 
Matthew's  narratiye^  we  expect  in  it  the  fullest  account  of  onr  Lord's  ZYIII 
Discourses^*  while  we  also  notice  that  His  Oalilean  Hinistrjr  forms 
the  main  subject  of  the  First  GospeL*  And  there  is  one  character- 
istic of  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  which,  indeed,  throws  %ht  on 
the  plan  of  SL  Matthew's  work  in  its  apparent  chronolo^cal  inverdon 
of  eventB^  such  as  in  its  placing  the  ^Sermon  on  the  Mount'  before 
the  caffing  of  the  Apostles.  We  will  not  designate  the  ^  Sermon  on 
the  Mount '  as  the  promulgation  of  the  New  Law,  since  that  would  be 
a  far  too  narrow^  if  not  erroneous,  view  of  it.  But  it  certainly  seems 
to  correspond  to  the  Divine  Revelation  in  the  *Ten  Words'  from 
Mount  Sinai.  Accordingly,  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  Gtenesis- 
part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the 
Exodus-part,  in  which  the  new  Revelation  is  placed  in  the  forefront, 
to  the  seeming  breach  of  historical  order,  leaving  it  afterwards  to  be 
followed  by  an  appropriate  grouping  of  miracles  and  events,  which  we 
know  to  have  really  preceded  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount.' 

Very  many-sided  is  that '  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  so  that  different 
writers,  each  viewing  it  from  his  standpoint,  have  differently  sketched 
its  general  outline,  and  yet  carried  to  our  minds  the  feeling  that  thus 
fiur  they  had  correctly  understood  it.  We  also  might  attempt  humble 
contribution  towards  the  same  end.  Viewing  it  in  the  light  of  tht 
time,  we  might  mark  in  it  alike  advancement  on  the  Old  Testament 
(or  rather,  unfolding  of  its  inmost,  yet  hidden  meaning),  and  contrast 
to  contemporary  Jewish  teaching.  And  here  we  would  regard  it  as 
presenting  the  frdl  delineation  of  the  ideal  man  of  God,  of  prayer,  and 
of  righteousness — in  short,  of  the  inward  and  outward  manifestation 
of  discipleship.  Or  else,  keeping  before  us  the  different  standpoint 
of  His  hearers,  we  might  in  this  '  Sermon '  follow  up  this  contrast  to  its 
underlying  ideas  as  regards:  First,  the  right  relationship  between 
man  and  God,  or  true  righteousness — what  inward  graces  characterise, 
and  what  prospects  attach  to  it,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  views  of 
merit  and  of  reward.  Secondly,  we  woidd  mark  the  same  contrast, 
as  regards  sin  (ha7n<vrtology)y  temptation,  &c.  Thirdly,  we  would 
note  it,  as  regards  salvation  (soteriohgy) ;  and,  lastly,  as  regards 
what  may  be  termed  moral  theology  :  personal  feelings,  married  and 
other  relations,  discipleship,  and  the  like.    And  in  this  great  contrast 

■  Gomp.  JBuseh.  H.  Eod.  iii.  39.  to  the  last  Passover,  while  he  devotes  not 

'  Thus  St.  Matthew  passes  over  those  less  than  fourteen  chapters  and  a  half  to 

earlier  events  in  the  Qospel-history  of  the  half-year's  activity  in  Galilee.    If  St. 

which  Jodsea  was  the  scene,  and  even  over  John's  is  the  Judaean,  St.  Matthew's  ts 

tbe  visits  of  Jesoa  to  Jerusalem  provioo^  the  Galilean  Qosfj^L 
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BOOK  two  points  would  prominently  stand  out :  New  Testament  humility, 
m  as  opposed  to  Jewish  (the  latter  being  really  pride,  as  only  the  oon* 
""  '  ~"  sciousness  of  failure,  or  rather,  of  inadequate  perfectness,  while  New 
Testament  humility  is  really  despair  of  self) ;  and  again,  Jewish 
as  opposed  to  New  Testament  perfectness  (the  former  being  an 
attempt  by  means  external  or  internal  to  strive  up  to  Grod;  the 
latter  a  new  life,  springing  from  God,  and  in  Gbd).  Or,  lastly,  we 
might  view  it  as  upward  teaching  in  regard  to  Gted:  the  King\ 
inward  teaching  in  regard  to  man :  the  suhjects  of  the  King ;  and 
outward  teaching  in  regard  to  the  Church  and  the  world :  ihs 
boundaries  of  the  Kingdom. 

This  brings  us  to  what  alone  we  can  here  attempt:  a  general 
outline  of  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'  Its  great  subject  is  neither 
righteousness,  nor  yet  the  New  Law  (if  such  designation  be  proper 
in  regard  to  what  in  no  real  sense  is  a  Law),  but  that  which  was 
innermost  and  uppermost  in  the  Mind  of  Christ — ^the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Notably,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  contains  not  any  detailed 
or  systematic  doctrinal,*  nor  any  ritual  teaching,  nor  yet  does  it 
prescribe  the  form  of  any  outward  observances.  This  marks,  at  least 
negatively,  a  difference  in  principle  from  all  other  teaching.  Christ 
came  to  found  a  Kingdom,  not  a  School ;  to  institute  a  fellowship,  not 
to  propound  a  system.  To  the  first  disciples  ail  doctrinal  teaching 
sprang  out  of  fellowship  with  Him.  They  saw  Him,  and  therefore 
believed;  they  believed,  and  therefore  learned  the  truths  connected 
with  Him,  and  springing  out  of  Him.  So  to  speak,  the  seed  of  truth 
which  fell  on  their  hearts  was  carried  thither  from  the  flower  of  His 
Person  and  Life. 

Again,  as  from  this  point  of  view  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
differs  from  all  contemporary  Jewish  teaching,  so  also  is  it  impossible 
to  compare  it  with  any  other  system  of  morality.  The  difference 
here  is  one  not  of  degree,  nor  even  of  kind,  but  of  standpoint.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  the  Words  of  Jesus,  properly  understood,  mark  the 
utmost  limit  of  all  possible  moral  conception.  But  this  point  does  not 
come  in  question.  Every  moral  system  is  a  road  by  which,  through 
self-denial,  discipline,  and  effort,  men  seek  to  reach  the  goal.  Christ 
begins  with  this  goal,  and  places  His  disciples  at  once  in  the  position 
to  which  all  other  teachers  point  as  the  end.      They  work  up  to  the 

'  On  this  point  there  seems  to   me  commonly  called  dogmas— since,  besides 

some  confusion  of  language  on  the  part  St.  Matt.  vii.  22,  23,  as  Professor  W€M 

of  controversialists.     Those  who  main-  has  so  well  urged,  love  to  God  and  to  our 

tain  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  con-  neighbour  mark  both  the  starting-poiiit 

tains  no  doctrinal  elements  at  aU  must  and  Uie  final  oatcome  of  all  theologir, 
mean    fjstematio   teaobiag— what  are 
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goal  of  becoming  the  ^  children  of  the  Eangdom ; '  He  makes  men     OHAP. 
Bach,  freely,  and  of  His  grace :  and  this  ia  the  Kingdom.     What  the      XVUI 
others  labour  for,  He  gives.     They  begin  by  demanding.  He  by  be-  '      '    '^ 
stowing :  becanse  He  brings  good  tidings  of  forgiveness  and  mercy. 
Accordingly,  in  the  real  sense,  there  is  neither  new  law  nor  moral 
system  here,  but  entrance  into  a  new  life :  'Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
as  your  Father  Which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.' 

But  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  contains  not  a  new,  nor,  indeed, 
any  system  of  morality,  and  addresses  itself  to  a  new  condition  of 
things,  it  follows  that  the  promises  attaching,  for  example,  to  the  so- 
called  '  Beatitudes '  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  reward  of  the  spiritual 
state  with  which  they  are  respectively  connected,  nor  yet  as  their 
result.  It  is  not  because  a  man  is  poor  in  spirit  that  his  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  in  the  sense  that  the  one  state  will  grow  into  the  other, 
or  be  its  result ;  still  less  is  the  one  the  reward  of  the  other.^  The 
connecting  link — so  to  speak,  the  theological  copula  between  the '  state ' 
and  the  promise — ^is  in  each  case  Christ  Himself:  because  He  stands 
between  our  present  and  our  future,  and  '  has  opened  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  all  believers.'  Thus  the  promise  represents  the  gift  of 
grace  by  Christ  in  the  new  Kingdom,  as  adapted  to  each  case. 

It  is  Christ,  then,  as  the  King,  Who  is  here  flinging  open  the  gates 
of  His  Kingdom.     To  study  it  more  closely :  in  the  three  chapters, 
under  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  grouped  in  the  First  Gospel,*  •  oha.T^vfl. 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  presented  successively  ^progressively^  and  exten^ 
sively.    Let  us  trace  this  with  the  help  of  the  text  itself. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ^  the  Eangdom  of  ^stHattv 
God  is  delineated  generally,  first  positively)  and  then  negatively ,  mark- 
ing especially  how  its  righteousness  goes  deeper  than  the  mere  letter 
of  even  the  Old  Testament  Law.  It  opens  with  ten  Beatitudes,  which 
are  the  New  Testament  counterpart  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  These 
present  to  us,  not  the  observance  of  the  Law  written  on  stone,  but 
the  realisation  of  that  Law  which,  by  the  Spirit,  is  written  on  the 
fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.®  ,  gt.  !!•**.▼* 

These  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Old  Covenant  were  preceded  by  a 
Prologue.*  The  ten  Beatitudes  have,  characteristically,  not  a  Prologue, 
but  an  Epilogue,*  which  corresponds  to  the  Old  Testament  Prologue. 
This  closes  the  first  section,  of   which  the  object  was  to  present  ^^^^ 

*  To  adopt  the  langnage  of  St.  Thomas  of  Bomaiiism  in  this  respect,  bat  the 

Aqninas — ^it  is  neither  fneritum  ew  eon'  nntenableness   ol   the   *^^?ogionl  dis^ 

gruot  nor'yet  is  it  00  oondigno.    The  Be-  tinction. 
fcxnaen  iScUly  showed  not  only  the  enor 

VOL.  I.  ^lA. 
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BOOK     th<)  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  characteristic  features.     But  here  it  waa 

m       necessary,  in  order  to  mark  the  real  continuity  of  the  New  Testament 

"""^  with  the  Old,  to  show  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.     And  this 

is  the  object  of  verses  17  to  20,  the  last-mentioned  verse  forming  at 

the  same  time  a  gcand  climax  and  transition  to  the  criticism  of  the 

Old  Testament-Law  in  its  merely  literal  application,  such  as  the  Scribes 

•  TT.fli  to     and  Pharisees  made.*     For,  takimr  even  the  letter  of  the  Law.  there 

(hmI  i^  nil   "w  '  sj  9 

is  not  only  progression,  but  almost  contrast,  between  the  righteousness 
of  the  Kingdom  and  that  set  forth  by  the  teachers  of  Israel.  Accord- 
ingly, a  detailed  criticism  of  the  Law  now  follows — and  that  not  as 
interpreted  and  applied  by '  tradition,'  but  in  its  barely  literal  meaning. 
Li  this  part  of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  the  careful  reader  will 
mark  an  anology  to  Exod.  xxi.  and  zxii. 

This  closes  the  first  part  of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'    Thi 
second  part  is  contained  in  St.  Matt.  vi.     Li  this  the  criticism  of  the 
Law  is  carried  deeper.     The  question  now  is  not  as  concerns  the  Law 
in  its  literality ,  but  as  to  what  constituted  more  than  a  mere  observanoe 
of  the  outward  commandments :  piety ^  spirittudiiy^  8an>cHiy.    Three 
points  here  stood  out  specially — ^nay,  stand  out  still,  and  in  all  ages. 
Hence  this  criticism  was  not  only  of  special  application  to  the  Jews, 
but  is  universal,  we  might  almost  say,  prophetic.     These  three  high 
points  are  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting — or,  to  put  the  latter  more  gener- 
ally, the  relation  of  the  physical  to  the  spiritual.     These  three  are 
^Aims^Yt     successively  presented,  negatively  and  positively .**     But  even  so,  this 
^rjjBKw,  ^Q^jj  hskve  been  but  the  external  aspect  of  them.     The  Kingdom  of 
18  *^*  **"    God  carries  all  back  to  the  grand  underlying  ideas.     What  wefe  this 
or  that  mode  of  giving  alms,  unless  the  right  idea  be  apprehended,  of 
what  constitutes  riches,  and  where  they  should  be  sought  ?     This  is 
indicated  in  verses  19  to  21.     Again,  as  to  prayer :  what  matters  it  if 
we  avoid  the  extemalism  of  the  Pharisees,  or  even  catch  the  right  form 
as  set  forth  in  the  *  Lord's  Prayer,'  unless  we  realise  what  underlies 
prayer  ?    It  is  to  lay  our  inner  man  wholly  open  to  the  light  of  God 
*«rT.  ss, »     in  genuine,  earnest  simplicity,  to  be  quite  shone  through  by  Him.*  It 
•▼T.  t%-u    is,  moreover,  absolute  and  undivided  self-dedication  to  God.*     And  in 
this  lies  its  connection,  alike  with  the  spirit  that  prompts  almsgiving^ 
and  with  that  which  prompts  real  fasting.     That  which  underlies  sH 
such  fasting  is  a  right  view  of  the  relation  in  which  the  body  with  its 
wants  stands  to  God — the  temporal  to  the  spiritual.*     It  is  the  spirit 
of  prayer  which  must  rule  alike  alms  and  fasting,  and  pervade  them : 
the  upward  look  and  self-dedication  to  God,  the  seeking  first  after  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Bighteousness,  that  man,  and  self,  and  life 


•TT.SStO 

end  of  oh.  tI. 
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may  be  baptized  in  it.     Such  are  the  real  ahns,  the  real  prayers,  the     chap. 
real  fasts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d.  XVIII 

If  we  have  rightly  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  two  first  parts  ^      *     ' 
of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount/  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
its  third  part,  as  set  forth  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel.     Briefly,  it  is  this,  as  addressed  to  His  contemporaries,  nay, 
with  wider  application  to  the  men  of  all  times :  First,  the  Kingdom 
of  God  cannot  be  drcumscribedj  as  you  would  do  it.*     Secondly,  it    Ttt.i-« 
cannot  be  extemded,  as  you  would  do  it,  by  external  means,^  but  oometh  »  tw.  t 
to  us  from  God,®  and  is  entered  by  personal  determination  and  sepa-  •  tt.  7-it 
ration*^      Thirdly,  it  is  not  preached,  as  too  often  is  attempted,  when  *  rr,  it,  u 
thoughts  of  it  are  merely  of  the  external.*    LasiHy,  it  is  not  mant-  •▼▼•iM* 
feeted  in  life  in  the  manner  too  common  among  religionists,  but  is  very 
real,  and  true,  and  good  in  its  effects.'    And  this  Kingdom,  as  received  'tt.  ir-io 
by  each  of  us,  is  like  a  solid  house  on  a  solid  foundation,  which  nothing 
firom  without  can  shake  or  destroy.'  •rw.Urm 

The  infinite  contrast,  just  set  forth,  between  the  Kingdom  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Christ  and  Jewish  contemporary  teaching  is  the  more 
striking,  that  it  was  expressed  in  a  form,  and  clothed  in  words  with 
which  all  His  hearers  were  familiar ;  indeed,  in  modes  of  expression 
current  at  the  time.  It  is  this  which  has  misled  so  many  in  their 
quotations  of  Rabbinic  parallels  to  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'  They 
perceive  outward  similarity,  and  they  straightway  set  it  down  to 
identity  of  spirit,  not  understanding  that  oft;en  those  things  are  most 
unlike  in  the  spirit  of  them,  which  are  most  like  in  their  form.  No 
part  of  the  New  Testament  has  had  a  larger  array  of  Rabbinic 
parallels  adduced  than  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; '  and  this,  as  we 
might  expect,  because,  in  teaching  addressed  to  His  contemporaries, 
Jesus  would  naturally  use  the  forms  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
Many  of  these  Rabbinic  quotations  are,  however,  entirely  inapty  the 
similarity  lying  in  an  expression  or  turn  of  words."  OccasionaUy,  the 
misleading  error  goes  even  further,  and  that  is  quoted  in  illustration 
of  Jesus'  sayings  which,  either  by  itself  or  in  the  context,  implies  quite 
the  opposite.  A  detailed  analysis  would  lead  too  far,  but  a  few  speci- 
mens  will  sufficiently  illustrate  our  meaning. 

To  begin  with  the  first  Beatitude,  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  since  theirs 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  this  early  Jewish  saying^   is  its  very  ^Ab.!^-. 
counterpart,  marking  not  the  optimism,  but  the  pessimism  of  life : 
'  Ever  be  more  and  more  lowly  in  spirit,  since  the  expectancy  of  man 

I  So  in  the  qnotatioiiB  of  many  writen  on  the  subject,  notably  those  of  WHiueKe. 
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'  BOOK     is  to  becoiae the  food  of  wonns.'    Another  oontrMtto  Chmt^si  ptomm 
m       of  grace  to  the  '  poor  in  spirit '  is  preseoited  in  this  uttorance  of  self" 

•  siuih^ 48»  'ig'^^^^^^®^  *  ^^  ^®  pc^  of  Babbi  Joskna,  who  compaies  the  reward 
d^CXf)  foraierly  g^ven  to  him  who  brought  one  or  another  oflfering 
to  the  Temple  with  that  of  him  who  is  of  a  fowly  mind  (y^  \WWn)} 
to  whom  it  is  reckoned  as  if  he  had  lHX)Hght  «11  t^e  sacrifices.     To  this 

» Yajvft.  B.  the  saying  of  the  great  HilleP  seems  exactly  paraiiel :  ^  My  hmnality  is 

A  St  tfty  greatness,  imd  my  greatness  my  humility/  whidi,  be  it  observed, 

is  elicited  by  a  BabUnic  aocoimmodation  of  Ps.  cxiii.  5,  6 :  '  Who  is 
ezaited  to  sit,  who  humUeth  himself  to  behold.'  It  is  the  omissioii  on 
the  part  of  modem  writers  of  this  explanatory  addition,  whidi  hat 
given  the  «aytng  of  Hillei  even  the  fidntest  likeness  to  the  firsi 
Beatitode. 

But  ev«n  so,  wliat  of  €he  promise  of  '  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ? ' 
What  iA  the  menniiig  which  Babbinism  attaches  to  that  phrase,  and 
would  it  have  entered  the  mind  of  a  Babbi  to  promise  what  ke  ander> 
stood  as  1^  Kingdom  to  aU  men,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  who  were 
poor  in  iipirit?  We  Tecall  here  the  £ate  of  the  Gentiles  in  Messianic 
di^yB,  and,  to  prevent  misstatements,  summanse  the  opening  pages  cl 

•^odiii  the  Talmudic  tractate  on  Idolatry.®  At  the  beginning  of  the  coming 
era  of  the  Kingdom,  Gk)d  is  represented  as  openmg  ihe  Torah,  and 
inviting  iJl  who  had  busied  themselves  wit^  it  to  come  for  tkeir  reward. 
On  this,  nation  by  nation  appears — first,  the  Bomans,  insisting  tiiat 
all  the  great  things  they  had  done  were  only  done  for  the  s^e  of 
Israel,  in  order  that  they  might  the  better  busy  themselves  with  tke 
Torah.  Being  harshly  repulsed,  the  Persians  next  come  forward  vriHk 
similar  claims,  encoun^ed  by  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  Bomans,  they 
had  not  destroyed  the  Temple.  But  they  also  are  in  turn  replied. 
Then  all  the  Gentile  nations  urge  that  the  Law  had  not  been  offered  to 
them,  which  is  proved  to  be  a  vain  contention,  since  God  had  actually 
ofibred  it  to  them,  but  only  Israel  had  accepted  it.  On  this  the  nations 
reply  by  a  peculiar  Babbinic  explanation  of  Exod.  xix.  17,  according 
to  which  God  is  actually  represented  as  having  lifted  Mount  Sinai  like 
e  cask,  and  threatened  to  put  it  over  Israel  unless  they  accepted  the 
Law.  Israel's  obedience,  therefore,  was  not  willing,  but  enforced. 
On  tihis  the  Almighty  proposes  to  judge  the  Gentiles  by  the  Noachic 
commandments,  although  it  is  added,  that,  even  had  they  observed 
them,  these  would  have  carried  no  reward.  And,  although  it  is  a  prin- 
eiple  that  even  a  heddien,  if  he  studied  the  Law,  was  to  be  esteemed 
like  the  High-Priest,  yet  it  is  argued,  with  the  most  perverse  logic, 
that  the  reward  of  heathens  who  observed  the  Law  must  be  less  than 
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ihal  of  thoae  wIlo  did  so  beo^use  the  Ijiw  was  gi?da  timn,  smee!  the     OfiA?. 
former  acted  from  impalse,  and  not  from  obedienic^ !  XTm 

Even  thus  far  the  coatrast  to  the  teaching  of  Jesna  is  taremendous.  *~  "  ~" 
A  few  farther  extracts  will  finally  point  the  difference  between  the 
largenasB  of  Christ's  World-Kingdom,  and  the  narrowness  of  Judaism. 
Most  painfal  as  the  exhibition  of  profanity  and  national  conceit  is,  it 
is  needful  in  order  to  refute  what  we  must  oall  the  dating  assMrtim, 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  had  been 
derived  from  Jewish  sources.  At  the  same  time  it  must  cany  to  the 
mind,  with  abnost  irresistible  f<»rce,  the  question  whence,  if  not  ftcm 
God,  Jesua  had  derived  His  teaching,  or  how  eke  it  eame  so  to  differ, 
not  in  detail,  but  in  principle  and  direction,  firom  that  of  all  His 
contemporaries. 

In  the  Taimudic  passage  firom  which  quotation  has  already  been 
made,  we  further  read  that  the  Gentiles  would  enter  into  eontroven^ 
with  the  Almighty  about  Israel.  Tliey  would  urge,  that  Israel  had 
not  observed  the  Law.  On  this  the  Almighty  would  propose  Himself 
to  bear  witness  for  them.  But  the  Gentiles  would  object,  that  a 
father  could  not  give  testimony  for  his  son.  Similarly,  they  would 
olgect  to  the  proposed  testimony  of  heaven  and  earth,  since  sel& 
interest  might  compel  them  to  be  partial.  For,  according  to  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  8,  ^  the  earth  was  afraid,'  because,  if  Israel  had  not  accepted 
the  Law,  it  would  have  been  destroyed,  but  it  ^  became  still '  when  ak 
Sinai  they  consented  to  it.  On  this  the  heathen  would  be  silenced 
out  of  the  mouth  of  their  own  witnesses,  such  as  Nimrod,  Laban, 
Pbtiphar,  Nebuchadneaasar,  &c.  They  would  then  ask,  that  the  Law 
might  be  given  them,  and  promise  to  observe  it.  Although  this  was 
now  impossible,  3Fet  God  would,  in  His  mercy,  try  them  by  giving  them 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all  observances. 
But  as  they  were  in  their  tabernacles,  God  would  cause  the  sun  to 
shine  forth  in  his  strength,  when  they  would  forsake  their  tabernacles 
in  great  indignation,  according  to  Ps.  ii.  8.  And  it  is  in  this 
manner  that  Babbinism  looked  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  words  in 
Pis.  ii.  4 :  ^  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  derision,'  this  being  the  only  occasion  on  which  Qod 
laughed !  And  if  it  were  urged,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah  all 
nations  would  become  Jews,  this  was  indeed  true;  but,  although 
they  would  adopt  Jewish  practices,  they  would  apostatise  in  the  war 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  when  again  Ps.  ii.  4  would  be  realised ;  ^  The 
Lord  shall  laugh  at  them.'  And  this  is  the  teaching  which  aomo 
writers  would  compare  with  that  of  Christ  1    In  vii&m  pf  tneh 
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ments,  we  can  only  ask  with  astonishment :  What  fellowship  of  spirit 
can  there  be  between  Jewish  teaching  and  the  first  Beatitude  ? 

It  is  the  same  sad  self-righteousness  and  utter  camalness  of 
view  which  underlies  the  other  Rabbinic  parallels  to  the  Beatitudes, 
pointing  to  contrast  rather  than  likeness.  Thus  the  Babbinic 
blessedness  of  mourning  consists  in  this,  that  much  miseiy  here 
makes  up  for  punishment  hereafter.*  We  scarcely  wonder  that  no 
Babbinic  parallel  can  be  found  to  the  third  Beatitude,  unless  we 
recall  the  contrast  which  assigns  in  Messianic  days  the  possession  of 
earth  to  Israel  as  a  nation.  Nor  could  we  expect  any  parallel  to  the 
fourth  Beatitude,  to  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 
Babbinism  would  have  quite  a  different  idea  of  ^  righteousness/  con- 
sidered as  '  good  works,'  and  chiefly  as  almsgiving  (designated  as 
Tsedaqahy  or  righteousness).  To  such  the  most  special  reward  is 
promised,  and  that  ex  opere  operaioy  Similarly,  Babbinism  speaks  of 
the  perfectly  righteous  (niD^  pnv)  cmd  the  perfectly  unrighteous,  or  else 
of  the  righteous  and  unrighteous  (according  as  the  good  or  the  evil 
might  weigh  heaviest  in  the  scale) ;  and,  besides  these,  of  a  kind  of 
middle  state.  But  such  a  conception  as  that  of  ^  hunger '  and  *  thirst ' 
after  righteousness  would  have  no  place  in  the  system.  And,  that  no 
doubt  may  obtain,  this  sentence  may  be  quoted :  ^  He  that  says,  I 
give  this  ^^  Sela  "  as  alms,  in  order  that  fy^^ttL)  my  sons  may  Uve, 
and  that  I  may  merit  the  world  to  come,  behold,  this  is  the  peifectly 
righteous.'  ®  Along  with  such  assertions  of  work-righteousness  we 
have  this  principle  often  repeated,  that  all  such  merit  attaches  only  to 
Israel,  while  the  good  works  and  mercy  of  the  Gentiles  are  actually 
reckoned  to  them  as  sin,*^  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  one  voice 
(that  of  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai)  is  raised  in  contradiction  of  such 
horrible  teaching. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  prosecute  this  subject;  yet  it  may 
be  well  to  remark,  that  the  same  self-righteousness  attaches  to  the 
quality  of  mercy,  so  highly  prized  among  the  Jews,  and  which  is 
supposed  not  only  to  bring  reward,*  but  to  atone  for  sins.'^  With 
regard  to  purity  of  heart,  there  is,  indeed,  a  discussion  between  the 
school  of  Shammai  and  that  of  Hillel— the  former  teaching  that 


'  In  Jer.  B.  Kamma  6  (t,  we  have  this 
MtyiDg  in  the  name  of  B.  Gamaliel,  and 
therefore  near  Christian  times :  '  When- 
soever thou  hast  mercy,  God  will  have 
mercy  upon  thee ;  if  thou  hast  not  mecoj, 
neither  will  Qod  have  meroj  upon  thae ; ' 
to  which,  however,  this  saying  of  Bab 
lOfut  be  pat  as  a  pendent,  that  if  a  man 


has  in  vain  sought  forgiveness  from  his 
neighbour,  he  is  to  get  a  whole  row  of 
men  to  try  to  assuage  his  wrath,  to  which 
Job  xzziii.  28  applies ;  the  exception, 
however,  being,  aocording  to  R.  Jo66,  that 
if  one  had  brought  an  evU  name  upon  his 
neighbour,  he  would  never  obtain  txx^ 
giveness.    See  al^o  Sbabb>  161  4i> 


THE  GREAT  SATING  OF  HILLEL,  AND  THAT  OF  CHRIST.  &8R 

guilty  thoughts  constitute  sin,  while  the  latter  expressly  confines  it     OHAP. 
to    gailty  deeds.*    The  Beatitude  attaching  to  peace-making  has     XViIl 
many  analogies  in  Babbinism ;  but  the  latter  would  never  have  con-  ^_    ' 
nected  the  designation  of  *  children  of  Qod  *  with  any  but  Israel.*    A  ^**n* 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  the  expression  'Kingdom  of  ^"J^^^ 
Heaven '  in  the  next  Beatitude.  »  Ab.  iu.  u 

A  more  full  comparison  than  has  been  made  would  almost  require 
a  separate  treatise.  One  by  one,  as  we  place  the  sayings  of  the  Babbis 
by  the  side  o(  those  of  Jesus  in  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  mark 
the  same  essential  contrariety  of  spirit,  whether  as  regards  righteous- 
ness, sin,  repentance,  faith,  the  Kingdom,  alms,  prayer,  or  &sting. 
Only  two  points  may  be  specially  selected,  because  they  are  so 
frequently  brought  forward  by  writers  as  proof,  that  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  did  not  rise  above  those  of  the  chief  Talmudic  audiorities. 
The  first  of  these  refers  to  the  well-known  words  of  our  Lord :  *  •*•,*"<*•* 
'Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets/ 
This  is  compared  with  the  following  Rabbinic  parallel,^  in  which  the  ^shiMxtii 
gentleness  of  Hillel  is  contrasted  with  the  opposite  disposition  of 
Shammai.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  harshly  repelled  an  intending 
proselyte,  who  ¥rished  to  be  taught  the  whole  Law  while  standing  on 
one  foot,  while  Hillel  received  him  with  this  saying : '  What  is  hateful 
to  thee,  do  not  to  another.  This  is  the  whole  Law,  all  else  is  only  its 
explanation.'  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  words  in  which  the  Law  is 
thus  summed  up  are  really  only  a  quotation  from  Tob.  iv.  15,  although 
their  presentation  as  the  substance  of  the  Law  is,  of  course,  original. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  merest  beginner  in  logic  must  perceive, 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  this  negative  injunction,  or  the 
prohibition  to  do  to  others  what  is  hateful  to  ourselves,  and  the 
positive  direction  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto 
us.^  The  one  does  not  rise  above  the  standpoint  of  the  Law,  being  as 
yet  far  finom  that  love  which  would  lavish  on  others  the  good  we 
ourselves  desire,  while  the  Christian  saying  embodies  the  nearest 
approach  to  absolute  love  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  making 
that  the  test  of  our  conduct  to  others  which  we  ourselves  desire  to 
possess.  And,  be  it  observed,  the  Lord  does  not  put  self-love  as  the 
principle  of  our  conduct,  but  only  as  its  ready  test.  Besides,  the 
further  explanation  in  St.  Luke  vi.  88  should  here  be  kept  in  view, 

'  As  already  stated,  it  occnrs  in  this  published  AiSax^  r&w  8«i8cica  &vo(rr^A«ir 
negatiTe  and  anspiiitnal  form  in  Tob.  iv.  (ed.  Brifennioi)  ch.  i.  It  ooours  in  tho 
16,  and  is  also  so  qaoted  in  the  lately      same  form  in  ClenL  Strom.  iL  a  S8. 
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BOOK  i8  abo  what  mmj  be  Mgturdfid  Imi  tihe  explanalorj  additdanii  in  8i 

m  Mutfc.  V.  42-48. 
■  The  seoond  imM^anoe^  to  which  it  eeems  dedrable  to  adveft,  is  the 

•  BLmuL  auppoaed  Bimilariiy  between  petitions  in  tiie  Xiord's  l^yer*  and 

Babbinio  prayerB^    Here,  We  may  remark^  at  the  outset,  that  both 

the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  prayer  aM  preitonted  by  the  Babbia 

80  eztemally^  and  with  such  details,  as  to  make  it  quite  different 

from  prayer  as  our  Lotd  taught  His  disoiples.    This  appears  from 

mmn^btiOi  the  Talmudic  tractate  specially  demoted  to  that  subject,^  where  the 

exact  {>osition,  the  degree  of  indination,  and  other  trivialities,  nevet 

referred  to  by  Christ,  are  dwelt  upon  at  length  as  of  primaty 

IfS'afUh  uiipOTtanoe.^    Most  painful,  for  example,  is  it  ^  to  find  this   inte> 

<jer.Ber.     pretatiou  of  HeaeUah's  prayer^*  when  the  King  is  represented  aft 

•  I8.XXZTIU.  Appealing  to  the  merit  of  his  fathers,  detailing  theit  greatness  in 
^yflrTiA^  contrast  to  Rahab  or  the  Bhunammite,  who  yet  had  received  a  reward, 
fr bat  iJH  '^^  closing  with  this :  '  Lord  of  the  world,  I  have  searched  the  248 
^uuooet  members  which  Thou  hast  given  me,  and  not  found  that  I  have 
qarn^  provokod  Thsc  to  anger  with  any  one  of  them,  how  mnch  more 
j/Mmibi^*  then  shouldest  Thou  on  account  of  these  prdong  my  life  ? '  After 
£em?lt°48   ^3nBi  ^t  is  scarooly  necessary  to  point  to  the  self^righteousnees  which, 

in  this  as  in  other  respects,  is  the  most  painful  characteristic  <rf 
Babbinism.    That  the  warning  against  prayers  at  the  comer  of  streets 

rjer.BaE;  was  taken  trota  life,  appears  bom  the  well**known  anecdote'  con« 
coming  one,  Babbi  Jannai,  who  Was  observed  saying  his  prayers  in 
the  public  streets  of  Sepphoris,  and  then  advancing  four  cubits  to 
make  the  soK»lled  supplementary  prayer.     Again,  a  perusal  of  some 

«Ber.s9»  of  the  recorded  prayers  of  the  Babbis  *  will  show,  how  vastly  different 
many  of  them  were  from  the  petitions  which  our  Lord  taught. 
Without  insisting  on  this,  nor  on  the  circumstance  that  all  recorded 
Talmudic  prayers  are  of  much  later  date  than  the  time  of  Jesus,  it 
may^  at  the  same  time^  be  freely  admitted  that  here  also  the  form, 
and  sometimes  even  the  spirit,  approached  closely  to  the  words  of 
our  Lord.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  its  sublime  spirit,  tendency,  combination,  and  sue* 
cession  of  petitions,  is  unique ;  and  that  such  expressions  in  it  as 
*  Our  Father,'  *  the  Kingdom,'  *  forgiveness,'  '  temptation,'  and  others, 
represent  in  Babbinism  something  entirely  different  from  that  whidi 
our  Lord  had  in  view^  But,  even  so,  sUch  petitions  as  ^  forgive  us 
our  debts,'  could,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  have  no 
true  parallel  in  Jewish  theology.' 

■  For  lonis   intaraiting    Babbinio  pacaUals   to  tbs   Leid*8   Fcaysr,   sm   Pb 
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Farther  details  would  lead  beyond  our  present  soope.    It  must     ohap. 
enffice  to  indicate  that  such  sayings  as  St.  Matt.  V.  6,  16,  17,  25,     XTin 

29,  31,  46,  47 ;  vi.  8,  12,  18,  22,  24,  32 ;  vii.  8,  9,  10,  16,  17-19,   " — 

22,  23,  have  no  parallel,  in  any  real  sense,  in  Jewish  writings,  whose 
teaching,  indeed,  often  embodies  opposite  ideas.  Here  it  may  be 
interesting,  by  one  instance,  to  show  what  kind  o(  Messianic  teaching 
would  hare  interested  a  Babbit  In  a  passage  *  which  describes  the  •A])hod.zoi 
great  danger  of  intercourse  with  Jewish  Ghristians,  as  leading  to 
heresy,  a  Babbi  is  introduced,  who,  at  Sepphoris,  had  met  one  of 
Jesus'  disciples,  named  Jacob,  a  '  man  of.  Eefr  Sekanya,'  reputed  as 
working  miraculous  cures  in  the  name  of  his  Mttftter.^  It  is  said,  that 
at  a  later  period  the  Rabbi  suffered  grieyous  persecution,  in  punidi- 
ment  for  the  delight  he  had  taken  in  a  comment  on  a  certain  pas- 
sage of  Bcripture,  which  Jacob  attributed  to  his  Master.  It  need 
scarcdy  be  said,  that  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication ;  indeed,  the 
supposed  Christian  interpretation  is  not  even  fit  to  be  reproduced ; 
and  we  only  mention  the  circumstance  as  indicating  the  contrast 
between  what  Talmudism  would  hare  delighted  in  hearing  from  its 
Messiah,  and  what  Jesus  spoke. 

But  there  are  points  of  view  which  may  be  gained  from  Babbinio 
writings,  helpful  to  the  understanding  of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount,' 
although  not  of  its  spirit.     Some  of  these  may  here  be  mentioned. 
ThuB^  when^  we  read  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  from  the  ^^J^^'*^ 
Law,  it  is  painfully  interesting  to  find  in  the  Talmud  the  fbllowing 
quotation  and  mistranslation  of  St.  Matt.  v.  17  :  'I  have  come  not  to 
i1iTniniR>i  from  the  Law  of  Moses,  nor  yet  have  I  come  to  add  to  the 
Law  of  Moses.'®*    But  the  Talmud  here  significantly  omits  the  •shabb. 
addition  made  by  Christ,  on  which  all  depends :  ^  till  all  be  fulfilled.' 
Jewish  tradition  mentions  this  very  letter  Yod  as  irremovable,^  adding,  «  jm,  smIl 
khat  if  all  men  in  the  world  were  gathered  together  to  abolish  the  ^    * 
least  letter  in  t^e  Law,  they  would  not  succeed.*    Not  a  letter  could  •shir  hosi 

,  ,  ,       B.  on  <dL  ^ 

be  removed  from  the  Law  '-^a  saying  illustrated  by  this  curious  conceit,  n.  e^ 

p.97« 

Taylaf^i  leixnei,  eilHotx  of  the  'Bayiogs  which  furnishes   this  meaning,  'but  I    'shanLB.! 

of  th«  Jewish  Fathsts,'  Etounui  V.  (pp«  am  come  to  add.'    The  passage  occurs  in 

138-146)..  The  reader  will  idso  find  mnoh  a  rery  curious  connection,  and  for  the 

it  ]iLtMii  hiib  in  l^tfouritu  IV.  purpose  of  showing  the  utter  dishonesty 

>  Comp.  the  more  full  account  of  this  of  Christians— a  Ohristian  phUosopbet 

Jacob*B  propoasl  to   heal  Eleazar  ben  first  arguing  from  interested  motives,  that 

Pama  when  bitten  of  a  serpent  in  Jer.  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  the  Law 

Shabb.  ziT.  end.    Eefr  Sekanya  seems  to  of  Moses  was  abrogated,  and  a  new  Law 

have  be^  the  same  as  Kefr  Bimai,  be-  given ;  and  the  next  day,  having  received 

iween  Sepphoxis  and  Acco  (comp.  NeU'  a  laiger  bribe,  reversing  his  decision^  and 

mHt^,  Oeogt.  p.  234).  ^  appealing  to  this  rendering  of  St;  Malt 

*  JMtttiek  iibce^  a  dlttezent  readingy  v.  17. 
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that  the  Yod  which  was  taken  by  Gbd  oat  of  the  name  of  8anli 
(Sarai),  was  added  to  that  of  Hoshea,  making  him  Joshna  (Jehoshna).* 
Similarly,^  the  guilt  of  changing  those  little  hooks  (* tittles')  which 
make  the  distinction  between  such  Hebrew  letters  as  n  and  %  n  and 
n,  3  and  s,  is  declared  so  great,  that,  if  such  were  done,  the  worid 
would  be  destroyed.^  Again  the  thought  about  the  danger  of  those 
who  broke  the  least  commandment  is  so  frequently  expressed  in 
Jewish  writings,  as  scarcely  to  need  special  quotation.  Only,  there 
it  is  put  on  the  ground,  that  we  know  not  w^t  reward  may  attach  to 
one  or  aenother  commandment.  The  expression  '  they  of  old,'  ®  quite 
corresponds  to  the  Rabbinic  appeal  to  those  that  had  preceded,  the 
Zeqmim  or  Bishonim.  In  regard  to  St.  Matt.  y.  22,  we  remember 
that  the  term  '  brother '  applied  only  to  Jews,  while  the  Babbis  used 
to  designate  the  ignorant  ^'^— or  those  who  did  not  believe  such 
exaggerations,  as  that  in  the  future  God  would  build  up  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  with  gems  thirty  cubits  high  and  broad — as  Beyqa* 
with  this  additional  remark,  that  on  one  such  occasion  the  look 
of  a  Rabbi  had  inmiediately  turned  the  unbeliever  into  a  heap  of 
bones! 

Again,  the  opprobrious  term  *fool'  was  by  no  means  of  un- 
common occurrence  among  the  sages ; '  and  yet  they  themselves 
state,  that  to  give  an  opprobrious  by-name,  or  to  put  another  openly 
to  shame,  was  one  of  the  three  things  which  deserved  Grehenna.'  To 
verse  26  the  following  is  wi  instructive  parallel :  *  To  one  who  had 
defrauded  the  custom-house,  it  was  said :  "  Pay  the  duty."  He  said 
to  them:  '^Take  all  that  I  have  with  me."  But  the  tax-gatherer 
answered  him,  "  Thinkest  thou,  we  ask  only  this  one  payment  of 
duty?  Nay,  rather,  that  duty  be  paid  for  all  the  times  in  which 
according  to  thy  wont,  thou  hast  defrauded  the  custom-house."''* 
The  mode  of  swearing  mentioned  in  verse  35  was  very  firequently 
adopted,  in  order  to  avoid  pronouncing  the  Divine  Name.  Accordingly, 
they  swore  by  the  Covenant,  by  the  Service  of  the  Temple,  or  by  the 
Temple.  But  perhaps  the  usual  mode  of  swearing,  which  is  attributed 
even  to  the  Almighty,  is  *  By  thy  life '  (y^n)-  Lastly,  as  regards  our 
Lord's  admonition,  it  is  mentioned'  as  characteristic  of  tiie  pious, 
that  their  *  yea  is  yea,'  and  their  *  nay  nay.' 


'  The  following  are  mentioned  as  in- 
stances :  The  change  of  *i  into  "i  in  Deut. 
▼i.  4 ;  of  1  into  l  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  14 ; 
of  n  into  n  Lev.  xxii.  32 ;  of  n  into  n 

•t  Terse  of  Ps.  oL ;  of  ^  into  ^  in  Jer. 


T.  12 ;  3  Into  :}  1  Sam.  ii.  2.  It  ought  to 
be  marked,  that  WUfuehe^t  qnotationfi  of 
these  passages  (Bibl.  Rabb.  on  Shir  haSht 
B.  y.  11)  are  not  always  coneot. 
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Passing  to  St.  Matt,  vi.,  we  remember,  in  regard  to  verse  2,  that     CHAP, 
the  boxes  for  charitable  contributions  in  the  Temple  were  tmmpet-     xym 
ahaped,  and  we  can  understand  the  figaratiye  allusion  of  Christ  to  ^      '^^ 
demonstrative  piety.^     The  parallelisms  in  the  language  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer— at  least  so  far  as  the  wording,  not  the  spirit,  is  concerned, 
— have  been  frequently  shown.      If  the  closing  doxology,  *  Thine  is 
the  Kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,'  •  were  genuine,  it  would  •  t».  u 
correspond  to  the  common  Jewish  ascription,  from  which,  in  all 
probability,  it  has  been  derived.     In  regard  to  verses  14  and  15, 
although  there  are  many  Jewish  parallels  concerning  the  need  of 
forgiving  those  that  have  offended  us,  or  else  asking  forgiveness,  we 
know  what  meaning  Babbinism  attached  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Similarly,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the  Jewish  views  con- 
cerning fasting.     In  regard  to  verses  25  and  84,  we  may  remark  this 
exact  parallel :  ^  ^  Every  one  who  has  a  loaf  in  his  basket,  and  says,  ^insot 
What  shall  I  eat  to-morrow  ?  is  one  of  little  faith.'     But  Christianity  *^* 
goes  further  than  this.     While  the  Rabbinic  saying  only  forbids  care 
when  there  is  bread  in  the  basket,  our  Lord  would  banish  anxious  care 
.even  if  there  were  no  bread  in  the  basket.    The  expression  in  verse  34 
seems  to  be  a  Babbinic  proverb.  Thus,®  we  read :  *  Care  not  for  the  mor^  •  sniIl  loq 
row,  for  ye  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  Perhaps  he  may  not 
be  on  the  monow,  and  so  have  cared  for  a  world  thatdoes  notezist  for 
him.'  Only  herei  alflo,  we  mark  that  Ohrist  significantly  says  not  aa  the 
Babbis,  but,  '  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.' 

In  chapter  vii.,  verse  2,  the  saying  about  having  it  measured  to  us  . 
with  the  same  measure  that  we  mete,  occurs  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  in  the  Talmud,^  and,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  'Sottr 
expression.     The  illustration  in  verses  3  and  4,  about  the  mote  and 
the  beam,  appears  thus  in  Babbinic  literature :  *  '  I  wonder  if  there  is  •Aim^mi 
any  one  in  this  generation  who  would  take  reproof.    If  one  said.  Take 
the  mote  out  of  thine  eye,  he  would  answer.  Take  the  beam  from  out 
thine  own  eye.'     On  which  the  additional  question  is  raised,  whether 
any  one  in  that  generation  were  capable  of  reproving.     As  it  also 
occurs  with  only  trifling  variations  in  other  passages,'  we  conclude  'B,Baxh. 
that  this  also  was  a  proverbial  expression.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Bekhor.S86; 
gathering  *  grapes  of  thorns.* «    Similarly,  the  designation  of  *  pearls '  Buth 
Cverse  6)  for  the  valuable  sayings  of  sages  is  common.     To  verse  11  •^"•**^« 
there  is  a  realistic  parallel,^  when  it  is  related,  that  at  a  certain  fast,  ^  Ber.  b. 
on  account  of  drought,  a  Babbi  admonished  the  people  to  good  deeds, 
on  which  a  man  gave  money  to  the  woman  from  whom  he  had  been 
*  890  *'0^  Tem|»lei  its  MinUtiy  and  ServioeBy'  kc^  pp.  26, 
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BOOK     diroreed,  becamae  she  was  in  want.    This  deed  was  made  a  jilea  lit 
in       prayer  by  the  Rabbi,  that  if  snch  a  man  cared  for  kis  wife  who  no 

^'  '  *  more  belonged  to  him,  how  much  more  should  the  Ahnighty  oare  for 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Upon  this^  it  is 
added,  the  rain  descended  plentifully.  If  difference,  and  even  ccm- 
traat  of  spirit,  together  with  similarity  oS  form,  were  ta  be  farther 
pointed  out,  we  should  find  it  in  connection  with  verae  14,  which 
speaks  of  the  fewness  oS  those  saved,  and  also  verse  26,  which 
refers  to  the  absolute  need  of  doing,  as  evidence  of  sonship.    We 

•jer.Ber.     compare  with  this  what  the  Talmud*  says  of  Babbi  Simeon  ben 

wwdsths  Jochai,  whose  worthiness  was  so  great,  that  during  his  whole  Ufefcime 
no  rainbow  was  needed  to  ensure  immunity  from  a  flood,  and  whose 
power  was  such  that  he  could  say  to  a  valley :  Be  filled  with  gold 
dinars.  The  same  Kabbi  was  wont  to  say :  '  I  have  seen  the  children 
of  the  world  to  come,  and  they  are  few.  If  there  are  tiiree,  I  and  m; 
■on  are  of  their  number ;  if  they  are  two,  I  and  my  son  are  they.' 
After  such  expression  of  boastful  self-righteousness,  so  opposed  to  tiie 
passage  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
parallel,  we  scarcely  wonder  to  read  that,  if  Abraham  had  redeemed, 
all  generations  to  that  of  Rabbi  Simon,  the  latter  claimed  to  redeem 
by  his  own  merits  all  that  followed  to  the  end  of  the  world — ^nay, 
that  if  Abraham  were  reluctant,  he  (Simon)  would  take  Ahijali  the 

'!J!?°"*     Shilonite  with  him,  and  reconcile  the  whole  world  !**    Yet  we  are 

46  0  he  pro-  ' 

join  wuh*°"  ^^^^  ^y  some  to   see  in   such  Rabbinic  passages  parallels  to  the 

Mm  Tns^^-  sublime  teaching  of  Christ ! 

of  Abraham.         The  *  Sermou  on  the  Mount '  closes  with  a  parabolic  illustration, 

« In  Ab.  iu.  which  in  similar  form  occurs  in  Rabbinic  writings.  Thus,"  the  man 
whose  wisdom  exceeds  his  works  is  compared  to  a  tree  whose  branches 
are  many,  but  its  roots  few,  and  which  is  thus  easily  upturned  by 
the  wind  ;  while  he  whose  works  exceed  his  wisdom  is  likened  to  a 
tree,  whose  branches  are  few,  and  its  roots  many,  against  which  all  the 
winds  in  the  world  would  strive  in  vain.     A  still  more  close  parallel 

Nath.  24^  is  that  *  in  which  the  man  who  has  good  works,  and  learns  much  in 
the  Law,  is  likened  to  one,  who  in  building  his  house  lays  stones  first, 
and  on  them  bricks,  so  that  when  the  flood  cometh  the  house  is  not 
destroyed ;  while  he  who  has  not  good  works,  yet  busies  himself  much 
with  the  Law,  is  like  one  who  puts  bricks  below,  and  stones  above, 
which  are  swept  away  by  the  waters.  Or  else  the  former  is  like  one 
who  puts  mortar  between  the  bricks,  fastening  them  one  to  the  other; 
and  the  other  to  one  who  merely  puts  mortar  outside^  which  the  raia 
dissolves  and  washes  away. 
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The  above  oomparisons  of  Rabbinic  sayings  with  those  of  our  CHAP. 
Lord  lay  no  claim  to  completeness.  They  will,  however,  suffice  to  XVin 
explain  and  amply  to  vindicate  the  account  of  the  impression  left 
on  the  hearers  of  Jesus.  But  what,  even  more  than  all  else,  must 
have  filled  them  with  wonderment  and  awe  was,  that  He  Who  so 
taught  also  claimed  to  be  the  God-appointed  final  Judge  of  all,  whose 
fate  would  be  decided  not  merely  by  professed  discipleship,  but  by 
their  real  relation  to  Him  (St.  Matt.  vii.  21-23).  And  so  we  can 
understand  it,  that,  alike  in  regard  to  what  He  taught  and  what  He 
claimed, '  The  people  were  astonished  at  His  doctrine :  for  He  taught 
them  as  One  having  authority — and  not  as  the  Scribes.^  ^ 


'  I  liad  collected  a  large  number  of  mental  position  taken  in  this  chapter, 

MippoBed  or  teal  Babbimo  paxaUels  to  and, indeed,  in  this  book:  the  contrariety 

the '  Sermon  on  the  Hoont.*   Bnt  as  they  x>t  spirit,  by  the  side  .of  flimilarily  of 

would  have  occnpied  by  far  too  large  a  form  and  expressions,  between  the  teaoh- 

vpta»,  I  have  been  obBged  to  omit  all  ing  of  Jesus  and  that  of  BabbiniffB. 
W  nich  as  would  Ulnstcate  the  fonda- 
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CHAPTER  XTX, 

IH^  SBTUSN  TO  CAPERNAUM — ^HBALIKQ  OF  THE  GENTUBION's  SKRYABT. 
(St.  Matt.  Yiii  1,  6>16 ;  St.  Mark  iiL  20,  21 ;  St  Luke  ▼!!  LIO.) 

BOOK     ^^  ^^  ^^^  again  in  Capemanm.    It  is  remarkaUe  how  much,  con< 
m       nected  not  only  with  the  Ministry  of  Jesus,  bat  with  His  innermost 

^■""'"^' — ^  Life,  gathers  around  that  little  fishing  town.  In  all  probability  its 
prosperity  was  chiefly  due  to  the  neighbouring  Tiberias,  which 
Herod  Antipas  ^  had  built,  about  ten  years  previously.  Noteworthy 
is  it  also,  how  many  of  the  most  attractive  characters  and  incidents 
in  the  Grospel-history  are  connected  with  that  Capernaum,  which,  as 
a  city,  rejected  its  own  real  glory,  and,  like  Israel,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  at  last  incurred  a  prophetic  doom  commensurate  to  its  former 

•stLBkss.  privileges.^ 

^*  But  as  yet  Capernaum  was  still  '  exalted  up  to  heaven.'     Here 

was  the  home  of  that  believing  Court-official,  whose  child  J^us  had 

^siJUmiT.  healed.^  Here  also  was  the  household  of  Peter;  and  here  the 
paralytic  had  found,  together  with  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  health  of 
body.  Its  streets,  with  their  outlook  on  the  deep  blue  Lake,  had 
been  thronged  by  eager  multitudes  in  search  of  life  to  body  and 
soul.  Here  Matthew-Levi  had  heard  and  followed  the  call  of  Jesus ; 
and  here  the  good  Centurion  had  in  stillness  learned  to  love  Israel, 
and  serve  Israel's  Bang,  and  built  with  no  niggard  hand  that  Syna- 
gogue, most  splendid  of  those  yet  exhumed  in  Oalilee,  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  Presence  and  Teaching  of  Jesus,  and  by 
prayers,  of  which  the  conversion  of  Jairus,  its  chief  ruler,  seems  the 
blessed  answer.     And  now,  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  it  was 

st.MaA     again   to   His  temporary  home   at  Capernaum  that  Jesus  retired.'' 

III.  19-81  Yet  not  either  to  solitude  or  to  rest.  For,  of  that  multitude  which 
had  hung  entranced  on  His  Words  many  followed  Him,  and  there 
was  now  such  constant  pressure  around  Him,  that,  in  the  zeal  of 
their  attendance  upon  the  wants  and  demands  of  those  who  hungered 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  precise  date  details,  oomp.  Joi,  Ant  zriii.  2.  8 ;  6.  2  • 
of  the  building  of  Tiberias,  see  Sohiirer,  xix.  8.  1 ;  War  ii.  9.  1;  21.  3,  6,  9;  * 
Neatest.  Zeit^iesch.  p.  234,  note  2.    For     9. 12, 17, 66,  and  many  other  pJuJoM^ 
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after  the  Bread  of  life,  alike  Master  and  disciples  found  not  leisure     CHAP, 
so  much  as  for  the  necessary  sustenance  of  the  body. 

The  circumstances,  the  incessant  work,  and  the  all-consuming 
zeal  which  even  ^  His  friends '  could  but  ill  understand,  led  to  the  ap- 
prehension— the  like  of  which  is  so  often  entertained  by  well-meaning 
persons  in  all  ages,  in  their  practical  ignorance  of  the  all-engrossing 
but  also  sustaining  character  of  engagements  about  the  Kingdom — 
that  the  balance  of  judgment  might  be  overweighted,  mid  high 
reason  brought  into  bondage  to  the  poverty  of  our  earthly  fi'ame. 
In  its  briefiiess,  the  account  of  what  tiiese  '  friends,'  or  rather  '  those 
from  Him ' — His  home — said  and  did,  is  most  pictorial.  On  tidings 
reaching  them,^  with  reiterated,  growing,  mid  perhaps  Orientally 
exaggerating  details,  they  hastened  out  of  tiieir  house  in  a  neighbour^ 
ing  street*  to  take  possession  of  Him,  as  if  He  had  needed  their 
charge.  It  is  not  necessary  to  include  the  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the 
number   of  those    who  actually  went.     Indeed,  the  later  express 

mention  of  His  '  Mother  and  brethren '  *  seems  rather  opposed  to  the  •Si.  iM 

•  ill*  ti 

supposition.     Still  less  does  the  objection  deserve  serious  refritation,* 

that  any  such  procedure,  assumedly,  on  the  part  of  the  Virgin- 
Mother,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  history  of  Jesus'  Nativity. 
For,  all  must  have  felt,  that  '  the  zeal '  of  Grod's  House  was,  literally, 
'  consuming '  Him,  and  the  other  view  of  it,  that  it  was  setting  on  fire, 
not  the  physical,  but  the  psychical  framework  of  His  humiliation, 
seems  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  what  loftiest,  though  as  yet  dim, 
thought  had  come  to  the  Virgin  about  her  Divine  Son.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  idea,  that  He  was  'beside  Himself,'  afibrded  the  only 
explanation  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  to  them  well-nigh 
inexplicable.  To  the  Eastern  mind  especially  this  want  of  self- 
possession,  the  being  '  beside '  oneself,  would  point  to  possession  by 
another — God  or  Devil.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  such  supposition 
that  the  charge  was  so  constantly  raised  by  the  Scribes,  and  unthink- 
ingly taken  up  by  the  people,  that  Jesus  was  mad,  and  had  a  devil : 
not  demoniacal  possession,  be  it  marked,  but  possession  by  the  Devil, 
in  the  absence  of  self-possessedness.  And  hence  our  Lord  character* 
ised  this  charge  as  really  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
this  also  explains  how,  while  unable  to  deny  the  refdity  of  His  Works, 
they  could  still  resist  their  evidential  force. 

-  I  take  this  as  the  general  meaning,      find  all  kinds  of  proposed  interpretatioos 
althoo^  the  interpretation  which  para-      collected  in  Meyer ^  ad  loo. 

phiaoes  the  f^ryor  t^P  (*  ^^^  <^<^>'  ^®^*  *  ^^  ^<^^  ^^^  ^^^7  were  in  Nameth 

21)  as  referring  to  the  report  which  seems  wholly  unfounded. 

readied  tbe  o<  vi^  a^v,  seema  to  me  *  Urged  eTeik  b^  Me^er. 
itniW^    XhcNio  who  are  cniipof  wiQ 
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BOOK  However  that  incident  may  for  the  present  have  ended,  it  coold 

ni  have  caused  but  brief  interruption  to  His  Work.  Presently  there 
'"  '"■""^  came  the  summons  of  the  heathen  Centurion  and  the  healing  of  His 
servant,  which  both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lnke  record,  as  specially 
bearing  on  the  progressive  unfolding  of  Christ's  Mission.  Notably — 
these  two  Evangelists ;  and  notably — with  variations  due  to  the  pecu- 
liar standpoint  of  their  narratives.  No  really  serious  difficulties  will 
be  encountered  in  trying  to  harmonise  the  details  of  these  two  narra- 
tives ;  that  is,  if  any  one  should  attach  importance  to  such  precise 
harmony.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  reason  of  these 
variations.  Meyer  regards  the  account  of  St.  Luke  as  the  original, 
Keim  that  of  St.  Matthew — both  on  subjective  rather  than  historical 
grounds.*  But  we  may  as  well  note,  that  the  circumstance,  that  the 
event  is  passed  over  by  St.  Mark,  militates  against  the  &vourite 
modem  theory  of  the  Gospels  being  derived  from  an  original  tradi- 
tion (what  is  called  the  *  original  Mark,*  '  TJr-Mwrcue  ').* 

If  we  keep  in  view  the  historical  object  of  St.  Matthew,  as 
primarily  addressing  himself  to  Jewish,  while  St.  Luke  wrote  more 
especially  for  Gentile  readers,  we  arrive,  at  least,  at  one  remarkable 
outcome  of  the  variations  in  their  narratives.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Judsdan  Gospel  gives  the  pro-Gentile,  the  Gentile  narrative  the 
pro-Jewish,  presentation  of  the  event.  Thus,  in  St.  Matthew  the  his- 
tory is  throughout  sketched  as  personal  and  direct  dealing  with  the 
heathen  Centurion  on  the  part  of  Christ,  while  in  the  Gentile  narra- 
tive of  St.  Luke  the  dealing  with  the  heathen  is  throughout  indirect, 
by  the  inter\'^ention  of  Jews,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  Centurion's 
spiritual  sympathy  with  Israel.  Again,  St.  Matthew'  quotes  the 
saying  of  the  Lord  which  holds  out  to  the  faith  of  Gentiles  a  blessed 
equality  with  Israel  in  the  great  hope  of  the  future,  while  it  puts  aside 
the  mere  claims  of  Israel  after  the  flesh,  and  dooms  Israel  to  certain 
judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  omits  all  this.  A  strange 
inversion  it  might  seem,  that  the  Judaean  Gospel  should  contain 
what  the  Gentile  account  omits,  except  for  this,  that  St.  Matthew 
argues  with  his  countrymen  the  real  standing  of  the  Gentiles,  while 
St.  Luke  pleads  with  the  Gentiles  for  sympathy  and  love  with  Jewish 
modes  of  thinking.  The  one  is  not  only  an  exposition,  but  a  justifi- 
cation, of  the  event  as  against  Israel ;  the  other  an  Eirenicon^  as  well 

'  The  difficulties  which  Keim  raises  not  grounded  on  evidenoe. 

seem  to  me  little  deserving  of  serious  *  Godet  has  some  exoelleiit  teoai^  on 

treatment.     Sometimes    they    rest    on  this  point, 
assumptions  whioh,  to  say  the  least,  aze 
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as  a  toaching  representation  of  the  plea  of  the  younger  with  hifl  elder     OHAP. 
brother  at  the  door  of  the  Father's  House.  XIX 

But  the  fiindamental  truth  in  both  acoounts  is  the  same ;  nor  is  '  ' 
it  just  to  say  that  in  the  narrative  the  Gentiles  are  preferred  before 
Israel.  So  far  from  this,  their  faith  is  only  put  on  an  equality  with 
that  of  believing  Israel.  It  is  not  Israel,  but  Israel's  fleshly  claims 
and  unbelief,  that  are  rejected ;  and  Gentile  faith  occupies,  not  a  new 
position  outside  Israel,  but  shares  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  their  faith.  Thus  we  have 
here  the  widest  Jewish  universalism,  the  true  interpretation  of 
Israel's  hope;  and  this,  even  by  the  admission  of  our  opponent!},^ 
not  as  a  later  addition,  but  as  forming  part  of  Christ's  original  teach- 
ing. But  if  so,  it  revives,  only  in  accentuated  manner,  the  question: 
Whence  this  essential  difference  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  on 
this  subject,  and  that  of  contemporary  Rabbinism  ? 

Yet  another  point  may  be  gained  from  the  admissions  of  n^ative 
criticism,  at  least  on  the  part  of  its  more  thoughtful  representatives. 
Keim  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  immaterial  here  which  ^  recension '  of  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
original.  The  Christ  did  say  what  the  Gospels  represent!  But 
Siratiss  has  shown,  that  in  such  case  any  natural  or  semi-natural 
explanation  of  the  healing  is  impossible.  Accordingly,  the  '  7Vi- 
lemma '  left  is :  either  Christ  was  really  what  the  Gospels  represent 
Him,  or  He  was  a  daring  enthusiast,  or  (saddest  of  all)  He  must  be 
regarded  as  a  conscious  impostor.  If  either  of  the  two  last  alterna- 
tives were  adopted,  it  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  necessary  to 
point  out  some  ground  for  the  claim  of  such  power  on  the  part  of 
Jesus.  What  could  have  prompted  Him  to  do  so?  Old  Testament 
precedent  there  was  none  5  certainly  not  in  the  cure  of  Naaman  by 
JQlisha.^  And  Rabbinic  parallelism  there  was  none.  For,  although  a 
sudden  cure,  and  at  a  distance,  is  related  in  connection  with  a 
Rabbi,*  all  the  circumstances  are  absolutely  different.  In  the  Jewish  •  Ber.  m  1 
story  recourse  was,  indeed,  had  to  a  Rabbi ;  but  for  prayer  that  the 
sick  might  be  healed  of  God,  not  for  actual  healing  by  the  Rabbi. 
Having  prayed,  the  Rabbi  informed  the  messengers  who.  had  come 
to  implore  his  help,  that  the  fever  had  left  the  sick.  But  when 
asked  by  them  whether  he  claimed  to  be  a  prophet,  he  expressly 
repudiated  any  prophetic  knowledge,  far  more  any  supernatural  power 
of  healing,  and  explained  that  liberty  in  prayer  always  indicated  to 
him  that  his  prayer  had  been  answered.     All  analogy  thus  &iline> 

1  So  notably  KHm,  *  Ibe  di£tei«noef  have  bMx  Tv^iaBX^Mi  \>i  KeV,m« 

VOL.  L  ^^ 
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BOOK     the  only  explanation  left  to  negative  criticism,  in  view  of  the 
m       admitted  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  is,  that  the  core  was  the 

'~  '  "'  result  of  the  psychical  influence  of  the  Centurion's  faith  and  of  that 
of  his  servant.  But  what,  in  that  case,  of  the  words  which  Jesus 
admittedly  spoke  ?  Can  we,  as  some  would  have  it,  rationally  account 
for  their  use  by  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  had  had  experience  of 
such  psychical  influences  on  disease  ?  or  that  Christ's  words  were,  ao 
to  speak,  only  an  affirmation  of  the  Centurion's  faith — something 
between  a  '  benedictory  wish '  and  an  act  ?  Surely,  suggestions  like 
these  carry  their  own  refutation. 

Apart,  then,  from  explanations  which  have  been  shown  untenable, 
what  is  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  of  an  event,  the  record  of 
which  is  admitted  to  be  authentic?  The  heathen  Centurion  is  a 
real  historical  personage.  He  was  captain  of  the  troop  quartered  in 
Capernaum,  and  in  the  service  of  Herod  Antipas.  We  know  that 
such  troops  were  chiefly  recruited  from  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  of 

•jtacABi.  Cassarea.*  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  this  Centurion 
was  a  ^  proselyte  of  righteousness.'  The  accounts  both  in  St.  Matthew 
and  in  St.  Luke  are  incompatible  with  this  idea.  A  ^  proselyte  of 
righteousness '  could  have  had  no  reason  for  not  approaching  Christ 
directly,  nor  would  he  have  spoken  of  himself  as  ^  unfit '  that  Christ 
should  come  under  his  roof.  But  such  language  quite  accorded  with 
Jewish  notions  of  a  Oentilsy  since  the  houses  of  Gentiles  were  con- 

l^&^  7  sidered  as  defiled,  and  as  defiling  those  who  entered  them.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  *  proselytes  of  righteousness  *  were  in  all  respects 
equal  to  Jews,  so  that  the  words  of  Christ  concerning  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  as  reported  by  St.  Matthew,  would  not  have  been  appli- 
cable to  them.  The  Centurion  was  simply  one  who  had  learned  to 
love  Israel  and  to  reverence  Israel's  Gt)d ;  one  who,  not  only  in  his 
official  position,  but  from  love  and  reverence,  had  built  that  Syna- 
gogue, of  which,  strangely  enough,  now  after  eighteen  centuries,  the 
remains,*  in  their  rich  and  elaborate  carvings  of  cornices  and  entabla- 
tures, of  capitals  and  niches,  show  with  what  liberal  hand  he  had 
dealt  his  votive  ofierings. 

We  know  too  little  of  the  history  of  the  man,  to  judge  what  earlier 
impulses  had  led  him  to  such  reverence  for  Israel's  God.  There 
might  have  been  something  to  incline  him  towards  it  in  his  early 
upbringing,  perhaps  in  Caesarea;  or  in  his  family  relationships; 
perhaps  in  that  very  servant  (possibly  a  Jew)  whose  implicit  obedience 
to  bis  master  seems  in  part  to  have  led  him  up  to  faith  in  analogoqs 

I  Comp.  Warren^  Beooyeiy  of  Jerusalem,  p.  886  &o. 


THE  FAITH  OP  THE  GENTlLE  CENTORION. 

Bubmisaioii  of  all  things  to  the  behests  of  Christ.*    The  drcumstances,  CHi 

the  times,  the  place,  the  very  position  of  the  man,  make  such  sup-  XI 

positions  rational,  even  suggest  them.    In  that  case,  his  whole  bearing  '      ^ 

would  be  consistent  with  itself,  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  views  vu. «,  l 
and  feelings  of  the  time.     In  the  place  where  the  son  of  his  fellow- 
official  at  the  Court  of  Herod  had  been  healed  by  the  Word  of  Jesus^ 

spoken  at  a  distance,^  in  the  Capernaum  which  was  the  home  of  ^st  Joi 

It.  46-# 

Jesus  and  the  scene  of  so  many  miracles,  it  was  only  what  we  might 
expect,  that  in  such  a  case  he  should  turn  to  Jesus  and  ask  Hia  help. 
Quite  consistent  with  his  character  is  the  straightforwardness  of  Ids 
expectancy,  characteristically  illustrated  by  his  military  experience — 
what  Bengel  designates  as  the  wisdom  of  his  faith  beautifully  Rhining 
out  in  the  blufihess  of  the  soldier.  When  he  had  learned  to  own 
Israel's  God,  and  to  believe  in  the  absolute  unlimited  power  of  Jesus, 
no  such  difficulties  would  come  to  him,  nor,  assuredly,  such  cavils 
rise,  as  in  the  minds  of  the  Scribes,  or  even  of  the  Jewish  laity.  Nor 
is  it  even  necessary  to  suppose  that,  in  his  unlimited  faith  in  Jesus, 
the  Centurion  had  distinct  apprehension  of  His  essential  Divinity. 
In  general  it  holds  true,  that,  throughout  the  Evangelic  history, 
belief  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  was  the  outcome  of  experience  of 
His  Person  and  Work,  not  the  condition  and  postulate  of  it,  as  is 
the  case  since  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Hin 
indwelling  in  the  Church. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  question  with  the  Centurion  would  be : 
not,  Cotdd  Jesus  heal  his  servant,  but,  Wotdd  He  do  so  ?  And  again, 
this  other  specifically :  Since,  so  far  as  he  knew,  no  application  from 
any  in  Israel,  be  it  even  publican  or  sinner,  had  been  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, would  he,  as  a  Gentile,  be  barred  from  share  in  this 
blessing?  was  he  'unworthy,'  or,  rather,  *  unfit'  for  it?  Thus  this 
history  presents  a  crucial  question,  not  only  as  regarded  the  character 
of  Cluist's  work,  but  the  relation  to  it  of  the  Gentile  world.  Quite 
consistent  with  this — nay,  its  necessary  outcome — were  the  scruples 
of  the  Centurion  to  make  direct,  personal  application  to  Jesus.  In 
measure  as  he  reverenced  Jesus,  would  these  scruples,  fex)m  his  own 
standpoint,  increase.  As  the  houses  of  Gentiles  were  'unclean,'®  ^^^^ 
entrance  into  them,  and  still  more  familiar  fellowship,  would  *  defile.'  *^^***-  * 
The  Centurion  must  have  known  this;  and  the  higher  he  placed 
Jesus  on  the  pinnacle  of  Judaism,  the  more  natural  was  it  for  him 
to  communicate  with  Christ  through  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  and  not 
to  expect  the  personal  Presence  of  the  Master,  even  if  the  applica- 
tion to  HJTTi  were  attended  with  success.    And  here  it  is  important 
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)00K     (for  the  criticism  of  this  history)  to  mark  that,  alike  in  the  view  of 
HI        the  Centurion,  and  even  in  that  of  the  Jewish  elders  who  onder- 
'         took  his  commission,  Jesos  as  yet  oocnpied  the  purely  Jewish  stand- 
point. 

Closely  considered,  whatever  verbal  differences,  there  is  not  any 
real  discrepancy  in  this  respect  between  the  Judaean  presentation  of 
the  event  in  St.  Matthew  and  the  fuller  Gentile  account  of  it  by  St. 
Luke.  From  both  narratives  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  house  of 
the  Centurion  was  not  in  Capernaum  itself,  but  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  probably  on  the  road  to  Tiberias.  And  so,  in  St. 
Matt.  viii.  7,  we  read  the  words  of  our  Saviour  when  consenting: 

*  I,  having  come,  will  ^heal  him ;  *  just  as  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  a 
space  of  time  intervenes,  in  which  intimation  is  conveyed  to  the 
Centurion,  when  he  sends  *  friends '  to  arrest  Christ's  actual  coming 

Luke  iuto  his  housc.*  Nor  does  St.  Matthew  speak  of  any  actual  request 
on  the  part  of  the  Centurion,  even  though  at  first  sight  his  narrative 
.xati.  seems  to  imply  a  personal  appearance.^  The  general  statement 
'  beseeching  Him ' — although  it  is  not  added  in  what  manner,  with 
what  words,  nor  for  what  special  thing — must  be  explained  by  the 
•more  detailed  narrative  of  the  embassy  of  Jewish  Elders.*  There  is 
another  marked  agreement  in  the  seeming  difference  of  the  two 
accounts.  In  St.  Luke's  narrative,  the  second  message  of  the 
Centurion  embodies  two  different  expressions,  which  our  Authorised 
Version  unfortunately  renders  by  the  same  word.     It  should  read: 

*  Trouble  not  Thyself^  for  I  am  not  fit  (Levitically  speaking)  that 
Thou  shouldest  enter  under  my  roof; '  Levitically,  or  Judaistically 
speaking,  my  house  is  not  a  fit  place  for  Thy  entrance ;  '  wherefore 
neither  did  I  judge  myself  worthy  (spiritually,  morally,  religiously) 
[i)f/ft)o-a,  pondus  habens,  ejusdem  ponderis  cum  aliquo,  pretio 
aequans]  to  come  unto  Thee.'  Now,  markedly,  in  St.  Matdiew's 
presentation  of  the  same  event  to  the  Jews,  this  latter  '  worthiness ' 
is  omitted,  and  we  only  have  St.  Luke's  first  term,  *  fit '  (Uavosf) : 

*  I  am  not  fit  that  thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof,'  my  house  is 
unfitting  Thine  entrance.  This  seems  to  bear  out  the  reasons 
previously  indicated  for  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  two 
narratives. 

But  in  their  grand  leading  features  the  two  narratives  entirely 
agree.  There  is  earnest  supplication  for  his  sick,  seemingly  dying  ser- 
vant.^   Again,  the  Centurion  in  the  fullest  sense  believes  in  the  power 

'  Without  the  article  ;    perhaps  only  *  St.  Matt.  viii.  6,  literally,  *  my  servant 

some  of  them  went  on  this  errand  of  has  been  thrown  down  (by  disease)  in 
metpy.  the   house,    paralytic'      tiie    MSXir^M 
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of  Jesus  to  heal,  in  tbB  same  maimer  as  he  knows  his  own  commands  as  OHAI 
an  officer  would  be  implicitly  obeyed  ;  for,  surely,  no  thoughtfol  reader 
would  seriously  entertain  the  suggestion,  that  the  military  language  ^ 
of  the  Centurion  only  meant,  that  he  regarded  disease  as  caused  by 
evil  demons  or  npxious  powers  who  obeyed  Jesus,  as  soldiers  or 
servants  do  their  officer  or  master.  Such  might  have  been  the  underr 
lying  Jewish  view  of  the  times ;  but  the  fact,  that  in  this  very  thing 
Jesus  contrasted  the  faith  of  the  Gentile  with  that  of  Israel,  indiisates 
that  the  language  in  question  must  be  taken  in  its  obvious  sense. 
But  in  his  self-acknowledged  ^  unfitness '  lay  the  real  '  fitness '  of  this 
good  soldier  for  membership  with  the  true  Israel ;  an^  in  his  deep-felt 
*•  unwprthiness '  the  real  ^  worthiness '  (the  ejusdem  ponderis)  for  '  the 
Kingdom '  and  its  blessings.  It  was  this  utter  disclaimer  of  all  claim, 
outward  or  inward,  which  prompted  that  absoluteness  of  trust  which 
deemed  all  things  possible  with  Jesus,  and  marked  the  real  faith  of 
the  tr^e  Israel.  BCere  was  one,  who  was  in  the  state  described  ii^  the 
first  clauses  of  the '  Beatitudes,'  and  to  whom  came  the  promise  of  the 
second  plauses;  because  Christ  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two,  and  because  He  consciously  was  such  to  the  Centm^on,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  possible  connecting  link  between  them. 

And  so  we  mark  it,  in  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  high-point  in 
this  history,  so  far  as  its  teaching  to  us  all,  and  therefore  the  reason 
pf  its  record  in  the  New  Testament,  is  concerned :  that  participation 
in  the  blessedness  of  the  Kingdom  is  not  connected  with  any  outward 
relationship  towards  it,  nor  belongs  to  our  inward  consciousness  in 
rpgard  to  it;  but  is  granted  by  the  King  to  that  faith  which  in 
deepest  simplicity  realises,  and  holds  fast  by  Him.  And  yet,  although 
discarding  every  Jewish  claim  to  them — or,  it  may  be,  in  our  days, 
everything  that  is  merely  outwardly  Christian — these  blessings  are 
not  outside,  still  less  beyond,  what  was  the  hope  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, nor  in  our  days  the  expectancy  of  the  Church,  but  are  liter^ly 
its  fulfilment :  the  sitting  down  ^  with  Abraham,  and  IsaaOy  and  Jacob 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  Higher  than,  ^nd  beyond  this  not  even 
Christ's  provision  can  take  us. 

But  for  the  fuller  understianding  of  the  words  of  Christ,  the 
Jewish  modes  of  thought,  which  He  used  in  illustration,  require  to  be 
briefly  explained.  It  \yas  a  common  belief,  that  in  the  day  of  the 
Messiah  redeemed  Israel  would  be  gathered  to  a  great  feast,  together 
^tih  the  patriarphs  and  heroes  of  the  Jewish  faith.  This  notion, 
which  was  but  a  coarsely  literal  application  of  such  prophetic  figures 

oorreqwnds  to  the  Hebrew  ^\o.    The      mother-in-law  is  described  as  <  t^lvowQ 
game  word  is  used  in  ver.  14,  when  Peter*s      down  and  fever-bnming.' 
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as  in  Is.  xxv.  6,  had  perhaps  yet  another  and  deeper  meaning.  As 
each  weekly  Sabbath  was  to  be  honoured  by  a  feast,  in  ^hich  the 
best  which  the  family  could  procure  was  to  be  placed  on  the  board,  so 
would  the  world's  great  Sabbath  be  marked  by  a  feast  in  which  the 
Ghreat  Householder,  Israel's  Eang,  would  entertain  His  household  and 
guests.  Into  the  painfully,  and,  from  the  notions  of  the  times,  grossly 
realistic  description  of  this  feast,^  it  is  needless  here  to  enter.  One 
thing,  however,  was  clear :  Gentiles  could  have  no  part  in  that  feast. 
In  fact,  the  shame  and  anger  of  '  these '  foes  on  seeing  the  '  table 
spread '  for  this  Jewish  feast  was  among  the  points  specially  noticed 
as  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  Ps.  xxiii.  5.*  On  this  point,  then,  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  reference  to  the  believing  Centurion  formed  the  most 
marked  contrast  to  Jewish  teaching. 

In  another  respect  also  we  mark  similar  contrariety.  When  our 
Lord  consigned  the  unbelieving  to  '  outer  darkness,  where  there  is 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,'  he  once  more  used  Jewish  language, 
only  with  opposite  application  of  it.  Gehinnom— of  which  the 
entrance,  marked  by  ever-ascending  smoke,^  was  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  between  two  palm  trees — lay  beyond  ^  the  mountains  of  dark- 
ness.'" It  was  a  place  of  darkness,*  to  which,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,* 
the  Gentiles  would  be  consigned.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  merit  of 
circumcision  would  in  the  day  of  the  Messiah  deliver  Jewish  sinners 
from  Gehinnom.*  It  seems  a  moot  question,  whether  the  expression 
*  outer  darkness '  ^  ^  may  not  have  been  intended  to  designate — 
besides  the  darkness  outside  the  lighted  house  of  the  Father,  and  even 
beyond  the  darkness  of  Gehinnom — a  place  of  hopeless,  endless  night. 
Associated  with  it  is  '  the  weeping  '  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth.'  In 
Rabbinic  thought  the  former  was  connected  with  sorrow,*  the  latter 
almost  always  with  anger  * — not,  as  generally  supposed,  with  anguish. 


>  One  might  say  that  all  the  species 
of  animals  are  put  in  requisition  for  this 
great  feast:  Leviathan  (B.  Bath.  f5  a); 
Behemoth  (Pirk6  d.  B.  Eliez.  11)  ;  the 
gigantic  bird  Bar  Jochani  (B.  Bath.  73  b; 
Bekhor.  67  b,  and  other  passages).  Simi- 
larly, fabulous  fatted  geese  are  mentioned 
—probably  for  that  feast  (B.  Bath.  73  b), 
Tbia  wine  there  dispensed  had  been  kept 
in  the  grapes  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  (Sanh.  99  a;  Targum  on  Cant.  viii. 
2) ;  while  there  is  difficulty  as  to  who  is 
worthy  to  return  thanks,  when  at  last 
the  duty  is  undertaken  by  David,  accord- 
ing to  Ps.  cxvi.  13  (Pes.  1 19  b), 

•  All  commentat'Ors  regard  this  as  a 
oontrast  to  the  light  in  the  palace,  but  so 
tllr  ai  I  know  thQ  M^oaianiQ  f eimt  U  DQt 


described  as  taking  place  in  a  palace. 

*  The  use  of  the  article  makes  it  em- 
phatic— as  Bengel  has  it:  In  hoc  vita 
dolor  tumdum  est  dolor, 

*  In  Suoc.  52  a  it  is  said  that  in  the 
age  to  come  (Athid  labho)  God  would 
bring  out  the  Yetser  haRa  (evU  impulse), 
and  slaughter  it  before  the  just  and  be- 
fore the  wicked.  To  the  one  he  would 
appear  like  a  great  mountain,  to  the 
other  like  a  small  thread.  Both  would 
weep — the  righteous  for  joy,  that  they 
had  been  able  to  subdue  so  great  a 
mountain ;  the  wicked  for  sorrow,  that 
they  had  not  been  able  even  to  break 
80  small  a  thread. 

*  This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pr^anon  iQ  Ps.  ozii  la    The  verb  is  used 
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To  complete  onr  apprehension  of  the  contrast  between  the  views     CHAP, 
of  the  Jews  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as       ^^^ 
the  Gentiles  could  not  possibly  share  in  the  feast  of  the  Messiah,  so 
Israel  had  claim  and  title  to  it.     To  use  Rabbinic  terms,  the  former 
were  '  children  of  Gehinnom,'  but  Israel  *  children  of  the  Kingdom,'  •  •stioti. 
or,  in   strictly  Rabbinic  language,   'royal  children,'^   *  children  of  fc8hia)b.xhfc 
God,'  *  of  heaven,'  ®  *  children  of  the  upper  chamber '  (the  Aliyahy  * 
and  *  of  the  world  to  come.'  •     In  fact,  in  their  view,  God  had  first  £5*33 
sat  down  on  His  throne  as  King,  when  the  hymn  of  deliverance  (Ex.  J^', . 
XV.  1)  was  raised  by  Israel — the  people  which  took  upon  itself  that  gJP-i,"' 
yoke  of  the  Law  which  all  other  nations  of  the  world  had  rejected.'       n>i^i« 

Never,  surely,  could  the  Judaism  of  His  hearers  have  received  bSo^^*' 
more  rude  shock  than  by  this  inversion  of  all  their  cherished  beliefs.  ]^f'^* 
There  was  a  feast  of  Messianic  fellowship,  a  recognition  on  the  part  t^eOqu 
of  the  King  of  all  His  faithful  subjects,  a  joyous  festive  gathering  b!  d 
with  the  fathers  of  the  faith.  But  this  fellowship  was  not  of  out- 
ward, but  of  spiritual  kinship.  There  were  '  children  of  the  King- 
dom,'  and  there  was  an  '  outer  darkness '  with  its  anguish  and  despair. 
But  this  childship  was  of  the  Kingdom,  such  as  He  had  opened  it  to 
all  believers ;  and  that  outer  darkness  theirs,  who  had  only  outward 
claims  to  present.  And  so  this  history  of  the  believing  Centurion  is 
at  the  same  time  an  application  of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount ' — in 
this  also  aptly  following  the  order  of  its  record — and  a  further  carrying 
out  of  its  teaching.  Negatively,  it  differentiated  the  Kingdom  from 
Israel ;  while,  positively,  it  placed  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  fellowship 
with  its  promises,  within  reach  of  all  faith,  whether  of  Jew  or  Gentile. 
He  Who  taught  such  new  and  strange  truth  could  never  be  called  a 
mere  reformer  of  Judaism.  There  cannot  be  '  reform,'  where  all  the 
fundamental  principles  are  different.  Surely  He  was  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Messiah  of  men.  Who,  in  such  surrounding,  could  so  speak  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  of  God  and  His  Kingdom.  And  surely  also,  He,  Who 
could  so  bring  spiritual  life  to  the  dead,  could  have  no  diflBculty  by  the 
same  word,  *  in  the  self-same  hour,'  to  restore  life  and  health  to  the 
servant  of  him,  whose  faith  had  inherited  the  Kingdom.  The  first 
grafted  tree  of  heathendom  that  had  so  blossomed  could  not  shake  off 
unripe  fruit.  If  the  teaching  of  Christ  was  new  and  was  true,  so 
must  His  work  have  been.  And  in  this  lies  the  highest  vindication 
of  this  miracle, — ^that  He  is  the  Miracle. 

with  this  idea  in  Acts  vii.  64,  and  in  the      12;  and  in  Babbinical  writings,  for  ez- 
LXX.|  Job.  zvi.  9 ;  Ps.  zxxv.  16 ;  zxzvii.      ample.  Jar.  Keth.  35  h ;  Shem.  B  6,  &0. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE     BAISUra  OF  THE  TOUITO  MAN  OF  KAIN— THE  MEEtlKG  OF  LIFE 

AND  DEATH. 

(8i.  Luke  vii  11-17.) 

BOOK  That  early  spritig-tide  in  Qalilee  was  surely  the  tmest  realiBation  of 
in  the  picture  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  when  earth  clad  herself  in 
*  *^  garments  of  beauty,  and  the  air  was  melodious  with  songs  of  ne^Y 
'0»ni.  ii.  life.*  It  seemed  as  if  each  day  marked  a  widening  circle  of  deepest 
sympathy  and  largest  power  on  the  part  of  Jesus ;  ds  if  each  day 
also  bitoUght  fresh  surprise,  new  gladness;  Opened  hitherto  tin- 
tiiought-of  possibilities,  and  pointed  Israel  far  beyond  the  horizon 
of  their  narrow  expectancy;  Yesterday  it  was  the  Sorrow  of  the 
heathen  Centurion  which  Woke  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  Siipreme 
Commandei*  of  life  and  death ;  faith  called  out,  Own(sd,  and  placed 
on  the  high  platform  of  Ist^ael's  worthies.  To-day  it  is  the  saHie  sorrow 
of  a  Jewish  nlother,  which  touches  the  hecwt  of  the  Son  of  Mary, 
and  appeals  to  where  denial  is  unthinkable.  In  that  Presence  grief 
and  death  caniiot  continue.  As  the  defilement  of  a  heathen  house 
could  not  attach  to  Him,  Whose  contact  changed  the  Gentile  stranger 
into  a  true  Israelite^  so  could  the  touch  of  death  not  render  unclean 
Him,  Whose  Presence  vanquished  and  changed  it  into  life.  Jesus 
could  not  enter  Nain,  and  its  people  pass  Him  to  carry  one  dead  to  the 
burying. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  matters  little,  whether  it  was  the 
very  '  day  after '  the  healing  of  the  Centurion's  servant,  or  '  shortly 
afterwards,'  *  that  Jesus  left  Capernaum  for  Nain.  Probably  it  was 
the  morrow  of  that  miracle,  and  the  fact  that  *  much  people,'  or 
rather  *a  great  multitude,'  followed  Him,  seems  confirmatory  of  it. 
The  way  was  long — as  we  reckon,  more  than  twenty-five  miles  ;  but, 
even  if  it  was  all  taken  on  foot,  there  could  be  Ho  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing Nain  ere  the  evening,  when  so  often  funerals  took  place.    Various 

>  ThiB  depends  on  whether  we  adopt  the  reading  iy  rp  or  4r  r«  i^fjs. 
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roads  lead  to,  and  from  Nain ;  ^  that  which  Bti«tchei9  to  the  Lake  of  dHAI^. 
Ghdilee  and  up  to  Capemaiim  is  qoitd  distinctly  marked.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  how  most  of  those  who  have  visited  the  spot  could 
imagine  the  i^lace,  wh^re  Christ  met  the  funeral  procession^  to  hav^ 
been  the  rock-hewn  tombs  to  the  v^est  of  Nain  and  towards  Naza^ 
reth.*  For,  from  Capernaum  the  Lord  would  not  have  come  that 
way,  biit  approach  it  jh)m  the  north-eadt  by  Endor.  Hence  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  Canoik  Tristram  correctly  identifies  the  now 
unfenced  biirying-'gifound,  about  ten  miniites'  walk  to  the  east  of 
Nain,  as  that  whither,  on  that  spring  aftemoouj  they  were  carrying 
the  Widow's  sdn.'  On  the  path  leading  to  it  the  Lord  of  Life  for  the 
first  tiihe  burst  open  the  gates  of  death. 

It  is  aU  desolate  now.  A  few  houses  of  ihud  and  stone  with  low 
doorways,  scattered  among  heaps  of  stones  and  traced  of  walls,  is  all 
that  remains  of  What  even  these  ruins  show  to  have  been  once  a 
cityj  with  wblls  and  gates.*  The  rich  gardens  are  no  tnore,  thfe 
fruit  trees  cut  down^  '  and  there  is  a  painful  sense  of  desolation ' 
about  the  place,  as  if  the  bi-eath  of  judgment  had  swept  over  it. 
And  yet  even  so  we  dan  understand  its  ancient  name  of  Nain,  '  the 
pleasant,'  *  which  the  Babbis  ti^^arded  as  fulfilling  that  part  of  the 
plx)tniBe  to  Issachar :  '  he  saw  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant.'  ^  Frotn 
the  elevation  on  which  the  city  stood  we  look  northwards^  across  the 
wide  plain,  to  Wooded  Tabor,  and  ih  the  far  distance  to  snow-K^pped 
Hermon.  On  the  left  (in  the  west)  rise  the  hills  beyond  which 
Nazareth  lies  embosomed ;  to  the  right  is  Endor ;  southwards 
Shunem,  and  beyond  it  the  Plain  of  Jezreel.  By  this  path,  fh)m 
Endor,  comes  Jesus  with  His  di8cij)les  and  the  great  following  multi- 
tude. Hdre,  near  by  the  city  gate,  on  the  road  that  leads  eastwards 
to  the  bid  bur3riiig-ground,  has  this  procession  of  the  *  great  tuulti- 
tude,*  which  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Life  met  that  other  'gt^at 
mtdtitude'  that  followed  the  dead  to  his  burying.  Which  of  the 
two  shall  give  way  to  the  other  ?  We  kHow  what  ancient  Jewish 
usage  would  have  demanded.     For,  of  all  the  duties  enjoined,  none 

*  I    cannot    understand    what    Dean  issued  upon  the  rock-hewn  tombs. 
Btanlef  means,  when  he  says  (Binai  and  *  *  Lahd  of  Israel,*  pp.  129, 130. 

pklest.  p.  352) :  *  One  entrance  alone  it  *  Captain  Conder  (Tent- Work  in  Pal.  i. 

oouid   have   had.'    I  have  counted  not  pp.  121, 122;  has  failed  to  discover  traces 

fewer  than  six  roads  leading  to  Nain.  of  a  waU.    But  see  the  description   of 

«  So  Dean  Stanley ^  and  even  Captain  Canon   TrUtram  (Land  of  Isr.  p.  129) 

dander.    Canon  Parrar  regards  this  as  which  I  have  foUowed  in  my  account, 
one  of  '  the  certain  sites.'     But,  even  ao-  *  I  cannot  accept  the  rendering  of  UTain 

cording   to    his  own  description  of  the  by  ^pascutMn.* 

route  taken  from  Capernaum,  il  is  diffi-  •  Ber.   R.  98,  ed.   Warsh.  p.   176  b 

oolt  to  imdeistand  how  Jesus  could  have  .Q^yj  ^\    -noyd  ^2  pMH  flMI 
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BOOK     more  stricily  enforced  by  every  oonsideration  of  hnmanity  and  piet^*, 

ni       even  by  the  example  of  God  Himself,  than  that  of  comforting  the 

monmers  and  showing  respect  to  the  dead  by  accompanying  him 

•Beciss  to  the  burying.*'  The  popular  idea,  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
hovered  about  the  unburied  remains,  must  have  given  intensity  to 
such  feelings. 

Putting  aside  later  superstitions,  so  little  has  changed  in  the 
Jewish  rites  and  observances  about  the  dead,*  that  fixmi  Talmudic 
and  even  earlier  sources,'  we  can  form  a  vivid  conception  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  Nain.  The  watchful  anxiety;  the  vain  use  of 
such  means  as  were  known,  or  within  reach  of  the  widow ;  the  deep- 
ening care,  the  passionate  longing  of  the  mother  to  retain  her  one 
treasure,  her  sole  earthly  hope  and  stay;  then  the  gradual  fiiding 
out  of  the  light,  the  farewell,  the  terrible  burst  of  sorrow :  all  these 
would  be  common  features  in  any  such  picture.  But  here  we  have, 
besides,  the  Jewish  thoughts  of  death  and  after  death ;  knowledge 
just  sufficient  to  make  afraid,  but  not  to  give  firm  consolation,  which 

»p6r.s8»  would  make  even  the  most  pious  Rabbi  uncertain  of  his  future;^ 
and  then  the  desolate  thoughts  connected  in  the  Jewish  mind  with 
childlessness.  We  can  realise  it  all:  how  Jewish  ingenuity  and 
wisdom  would  resort  to  remedies  real  or  magical;  how  the  neigh- 
bours would  come  in  with  reverent  step,  feeling  as  if  the  veiy 
Shekhinah  were   unseen  at  the  head  of  the  pallet  in  that  humble 

» Nedar.  40     home  ;  ®  how  they  would  whisper  sayings  about  submission,  which, 

f'from  when  realisation  of  God's  love  is  wanting,  seem  only  to  stir  the 

heart  to  rebellion  against  absolute  power ;  and  how  they  would  resort 

'Ber.T.f      to  the  prayers  of  those  who  were  deemed  pious  in  Nain.* 

But  all  was  in  vain.     And  now  the  well-known  blast  of  the  horn 
has  carried  tidings,  that  once  more  the  Angel  of  Death  has  done  his 

•  Moed  K.  dire  behest.*  In  passionate  grief  the  mother  has  rent  her  upper 
garment.'  The  last  sad  offices  have  been  rendered  to  the  dead.  The 
body  has  been  laid  on  the  ground ;  hair  and  nails  have  been  cut,' 

-«,^«.  and  the  body  washed,  anointed,  and  wrapped  in  the  best  the  widow 
could  procure ;  for,  the  ordinance  which  directed  that  the  dead  should 
be  buried  in  *  wrappings  *  (TaJchrikhin),  or,  as  they  significantly  called 

j^h^        it,  the  *  provision  for  the  journey '  {Zevad(Ma\  ^  of  the  most  inex- 

and^other-  i  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  must  here  Mouming*},  eaphemistically called  iToM*- 

refer  to  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,'  kk^th  Smaehath,  •  Tractate  of  Joys.'    It 

ch.  X.,  and  to  the  article  in  *  The  Bible  is  already  quoted  in  the  IVdmnd :  comp 

Educator,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  330-333.  Zunt,  Qottesd.  Vortr.  p.  90,  note  d.    It  is 

«  Haiuherg    (Relig.  Alterth.  pp.  602,  inserted  in  voL  ix.  of  the  Bab.  I^lmnd. 

603)g:ive8  the  apt  reasons  for  this.  pp.  23  a  to  81  d. 

•  nve  Tractate  Ebhel  Habbathi  Q  Great 
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pensive  linen,  is  of  later  date  than  oar  period.     It  is  impossible  to     CHAP, 
say,  whether  the  later  practice  already  prevailed,  of  covering  the  body       X^l 
with  metal,  glass,  or  salt,  and  laying  it  either  upon  earth  or  salt.'         •siMa)b.ifti 
And  now  the  mother  was  left  Oneneth  (moaning,  lamenting) — a  »;8naaob.i 
term  which  distingnished  the  mourning  before  from  that  after  burial.^ 
She  would  sit  on  the  floor,  neither  eat  meat,  nor  drink  wine.     What 
scanty  meal  she  would  take,  must  be  without  prayer,  in  the  house  of 
a  neighbour,  or  in  another  room,  or  at  least  with  her  back  to  the  dead.^  » jer.  bw. 
Pious  friends  would  render  neighbourly  offices,  or  busy  themselves 
about  the  near  frmeral.     If  it  was  deemed  duty  for  the  poorest  Jew, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  provide  at  least  two  flutes  and  one  mourn- 
ing woman,®  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  widowed  mother  had  not  •Ketimk 
n^lected  what,  however  incongruous  or  difficult  to  procure,  might  be 
regarded  as  the  last  tokens  of  affection.     In  aU  likelihood  the  custom 
obtained  even  then,  though  in  modified  form,  to  have  funeral  orations 
at  the  grave.     For,  even  if  charity  provided  for  an  unknown  wayfarer 
the  simplest  frmeral,  mourning-women  would  be  hired  to  chaunt  in 
weird  strains  the  lament :  '  Alas,  the  lion !  alas,  the  hero ! '  or  similar 
words,^  while  great  Rabbis  were  wont  to  bespeak  for  themselves  '  a  *  mmi. 
warm  frmeral  oration '  (Hesped,  or  Heipedci)?    For,  from  the  funeral  ^*°*^*** 
oration  a  man's  fate  in  the  other  world  micrht  be  inferred ;  *  and,  •  simbb. 

15S  a 

indeed,  *the  honour  of  a  sage  was  in  his  frmeral  oration.*'    And  in  rnoedK. 
this  sense  the  Talmud  answers  the  question,  whether  a  funeral  oration  ^'        \ 
is  intended  to  honour  the  survivors  or  the  dead.*  »8Mlh.4«^ 

end 

But  in  aU  this  painfrd  pageantry  there  was  nothing  for  the  heart 
of  the  widow,  bereft  of  her  only  child.     We  can  follow  in  spirit  the 
mournful  procession,  as  it  started  from  the  desolate  home.      As  it 
issued,  chairs  and  couches  were  reversed,  and  laid  low.     Outside,  the 
funeral  orator,  if  such  was  employed,  preceded  the  bier,  proclaiming 
the  good  deeds  of  the  dead.^     Immediately  before  the  dead  came  the  ^  simbb. 
women,  this  being  peculiar  to  Gralilee,*  the  Midrash  giving  this  reason  ,  ^^^ 
of  it,  that  woman  had  introduced  death  into  the  world.^     The  body  ^**  • 
was  not,  as  afterwards  in  preference,"*  carried  in  an  ordinary  coffin  of  end'* 
wood  (jiitwi).  if  possible,  oedarwood— on  one  occasion,  at  least,  made  "^er.isa 
with  holes  beneath ;  *  but  laid  on  a  bier,  or  in  an  open  coffin  (Mittah),  ss  »;*  Ben 
In  former  times  a  distinction  had  been  made  in  these  biers  between 

'  The  monming    np  to  the  time  of  Other  formB  of  the  same  word  need  not 

burial  or  during  the  first  day  was  termed  be  mentioned. 

Aninah  (widowed-mourning,  moaning)  '  Of  these  a  number  of  instances  are 

Jer.  Horaj.  4Sa.    The  foUowing  three,  given  in  the  Talmud — though  probably 

aeven,  or  thirty  days  (as  the  case  might  only  of  the  prologue,  or  epilogue,  or  ot 

be)  wera  tboee  of  MMf  *  noonung.'  the  most  striking  thoughtf. 
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rich  ^d  poor.  The  for^ier  ^pre  c^inded  on  the  8o-calIed  Jhrgashr^ 
as  if}  were,  in  9t#te — wl^e  the  poor  were  conyejed  in  a  leoeptadfl 
made  of  wickerwork  (Kelibha  or  P^eliJfhah)^  having  80ln^timQ8  al  the 
foot  what  was  termed  '  a  hprn/  to  i^^hich  t)ia  body  was  made  fiust.* 
But  this  distinction  between  rich  and  popp  was  abolished  by  Babbinic 
prd^iance^  and  both  ^^ke,  if  carried  on  a  bier,  w&re  lajd  in  that 
made  of  wickarwork.^  Pon^pion}y,  though  not  in  later  practice,  the 
fi^e  of  l^he  dead  body  was  uncovpred.®  The  body  lay  with  its  iacs 
tume^  np,  an4  itQ  hand^  folded  on  |^he  breast.  We  may  add,  that 
when  a  person  had  die4  upn^arried  or  childless,  it  wss  oustomary  to  pat 
into  the  coffin  sometjiing  4i9tinctiye  qf  tjiein,  suph  as  pen  and  ink,  or 
^  ^ey .  Oyer  the  coffins  of  bride  or  bridegroom  a  baldachino  was  carried. 
Spmetin^es  the  co£^n  was  garlande4  witi;  myrtle.^  In  exoeptional 
cases  we  read  of  tha  use  of  incense,*  ^d  eym  of  a  kind  of  Ufaatioii.' 

We  cannpt,  then,  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  body  of  the 
widow's  ^on  was  laid  o|i  t]^  ^  b^d '  (mtfxfh),  qr  in  the  '  willow  basket,' 
^(ready  de^crfbed  (J^plibha^  from  Kehd)}C)}  JSTor  pan  we  doi^bt  that 
^Q  ends  or  handle^  wpre  borne  by  friends  apd  npighbonrs,  diffident 
parties  of  bearers,  all  of  tl^ein  nnsbod,  at  frioquent  intervsls  relieving 
jBach  other,  ^  that  as  p^^y  ^  possible  nnght  9bare  in  the  good 
work.K  During  these  p^n^e^  t^i^  was  )pud  lamentation ;  but  this 
custom  was  not  pbserve4  in  the  bu^iid  of  wpmen*  Behind  the  fai^ 
walked  f^he  relatives,  friends,  fmd  then  the  sympathising  ^  multitude.' 
For  it  was  deemed  like  mopking  one's  Creator  not  to  follow  the  dead 
to  his  last  resting-place,  and  tp  all  such  want  of  reverence  Prov.  xviL 
5  was  applied.**  If  one  were  absolutely  prevented  from  joining  the 
procession,  although  for  its  sake  all  work,  even  study,  should  be 
interrupted,  reverence  should  q.t  least  be  shown  by  rising  up  before 
the  dead.'  And  so  they  would  go  on  to  what  the  Hebrews  beautifully 
designated  as  the  *  house  of  assembly '  or  '  meeting,'  the  *  hostelry,'  the 
*  place  of  rest,'  or  *  of  freedom,'  the  *  field  of  weepers,'  the  *  house  of 
eternity,'  or  ^  of  life.' 

We  can  now  transport  ourselves  into  that  scene.  Up  fit)m  the 
city  close  by  came  this  *  great  multitude '  that  followed  the  dead, 
with  lamentations,  wild  phaunts  of  mourning  women,'  accompanied 

>  It  is  evident  the  young  man  coald  without  knowing  it,  resorting  to  the  old 

not  have  been  *  coffined/  or  it  would  have  Jewish  practice. 

been   impossible   for  him  to  sit  up  at  ^  Sometimes  the  lament  waa  chaimted 

Christ's  bidding.    I  must  differ  from  the  simply  in  chorus,  at  otheis  one  woman 

learned   Lditzsch,  who  uses  the  word  began  an4  then  the  rest  joined  in  chonii. 

]p^  in  translating  ffop6s.    Very  remark-  The  latter  was  distinctiyeJy  tAmif>4  tbt 

able  also  it  seems  to  me,  that  those  who  Qini^kf  see  Moed  K.  iii.  8. 
advocate  wicker-basket  interments  are 


•BE  NOT  WBEPWO!'  tni 

by  flutM  and  tiie  melaftdboly  tinkle  of  cymbali^,  perlia{»  by  tMitpeiM,^    O&At 
amiddt  exprctoskms  of  general  sympstthj.    Along  the  road  {jtoit  Enddi^      XX 
(Ettreamed  tli6  great  nmltitnde  Which  followed  the  'Pritice  6f  life/  Tl? — ' 
Here  they  mfet :  Life  afid  Death.    The  connecting  liilk  betwei^  them  ^^ 
was  the  deep  Borrow  of  the  widoWed  mother.     He  recognised  ter  »7*' 
as  she  wetit  before  the  biery  leading  him  to  the  grare  Whom  sh^ 
had  brought  into  life.     He  recognised  her^  but  dhe  teCdgnised  Hitti 
not,  had  not  eveli  seen  Him.     She  was  still  weeping ;  eveti  afte^  He 
had  hastened  a  step  or  two  in  advance  of  His  followers,  ^nite  close 
to  her^  Btkb  did  not  heed  Him,  and  was  still  weeping.    But, '  behold- 
ing her,'  the  Lord  *  '  had  c6mpassio](i  on  her.'    Those  bittei^,  silent 
tears  which  blinded  her  eyes  were  strongest  langnage  of  dei^air  aild 
utmost  need,  which  neveir  in  tain  appeals  to  His  heart.  Who  has 
borne  our  sorrows.     We  reinember,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  commbn 
formula  used  at  funerals  in  Falestiiie^  '  Weep  with  them,  tH  ye  Who 
are  bitter  of  heart! '^    It  was  not  so  that  Jeisus  spoke  to  those  around^  •Mb«dK.8 
nor  to  her,  but  characteristically :   '  Be  not  weeing.' '    And  what  Tfioin 
He  said,  that  He  wroaght.     He  touched  the  bier — ^perhaps  the  very 
wicker  basket  iil  whi6h  th6  dead  youth  lay.     He  dreaded  Hot  the 
greatest  of  all  defilements, — ^that  of  contact  with  the  dead,^  Which  «Kd.L 
Babfainism/  in  its  elaboratioti  of  the  letter  of  ^e  Law,  bad  tftrrrounded 
with  endless  terrors.     His  was  other  separation  than  of  the  Pharisees : 
not  that  of  submission  to  ordinances,  but  dT  conquest  of  what  niad6^ 
them  necessary. 

And  as  He  touched  the  bier,  they  who  bore  it  stood  still.  They 
could  not  have  anticipated  whatt  would  follow.  But  th6  <vwe  of  the 
coming  wonder — as  it  were,  the  shadow  of  the  opening  gettec^  of  life, 
had  fallen  on  them.  One  word  of  sovereign  comfmand,  ^  and  he  that 
was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.'  Not  of  that  world  of  which 
he  had  had  brief  glimpse.  For,  as  one  who  suddenly  passes  from 
dream-vision  to  waking,  in  the  abruptness  of  the  transition,  loses 
what  he  had  seen,  so  he,  who  from  that  dazzling  brightness  was  hur- 
ried back  to  the  dim  light  to  which  bis  vision  bad  been  accustomed. 
It  must  have  seemed  to  him,  as  if  he  woke  from  long  sleep.  Where 
was  he  now  ?  who  those  around  him  ?  what  this  strange  assemfblage  ? 
and  Who  He,  Whose  Light  and  Life  seemed  to  fall  upon  him  ? 

And  still  was  Jesus  the  link  between  the  mother  and  the  son,  Who 

*  Apparentlj  sometiixies  torohes  were  *  So  literally.  We  here  recaU  the  nn^ 
used  at  funeralB  (Ber.  63  a).  feeling  threats  by  R.  Hoiiia  of  further 

*  The  term  K^tos  for  *  the  Lord '  is  bereavements  to  a  mother  who  wept  vott 
peculiar  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  John— a  much,  and  their  fulfilment  (Moed.  IL 
significant  oonjxmotion.    It  occurs  onlj  27()ii 

ODOO  in  St.  Maik(z?L  19> 
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BOOK  liad  again  found  each  other.  And  bo,  in  the  tmest  sense,  *  He  gave 
m  him '  to  his  mother.'  Can  any  one  doubt  that  mother  and  son 
'  '  '  henceforth  owned,  loved,  and  trusted  Him  as  the  true  Messiah  ?  If 
there  was  no  moral  motive  for  this  miracle,  outside  Christ's  qrmpathy 
with  intense  sufiering  and  the  bereavement  of  death,  was  there  no 
moral  result  as  the  outcome  of  it  ?  If  mother  and  son  had  not  called 
upon  Him  before  the  miracle,  would  they  not  henceforth  and  for 
ever  call  upon  Him  ?  And  if  there  was,  so  to  speak,  inward  neces- 
sity, that  Life  Incarnate  should  conquer  death — symbolic  and  typic 
necessity  of  it  also — was  not  everything  here  congruous  to  the  central 
fact  in  this  history  ?  The  simplicity  and  absence  of  all  extravagant 
details ;  the  Divine  calmness  and  majesty  on  the  part  of  the  Christ, 
so  different  from  the  manner  in  which  legend  would  have  coloured  the 
scene,  even  from  the  intense  agitation  which  characterised  the  con- 
duct of  an  Elijah,  an  Elisha,  or  a  Peter,  in  somewhat  similar  drcum- 
stances ;  and,  lastly,  the  beauteous  harmony  where  all  is  in  accord, 
from  the  first  touch  of  compassion  till  when,  forgetful  <^  the  by- 
standers, heedless  of  ^  effect,'  He  gives  the  son  back  to  his  mother- 
are  not  all  these  worthy  of  the  event,  and  evidential  of  the  truth  of 
the  narrative  ? 

But,  after  all,  may  we  regard  this  history  as  real — and,  if  so, 
what  are  its  lessons?*  On  one  point,  at  least,  all  serious  critics 
are  now  agreed.  It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  it  to  exaggeration, 
or  to  explain  it  on  natural  grounds.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
regard  it  either  as  true,  or  as  designedly  false.  Be  it,  moreover, 
remembered,  that  not  only  one  Gospel,  but  oU,  relate  some  story  of 
raising  the  dead — whether  that  of  this  youth,  of  Jairus'  daughter,  or 
of  Lazarus.  They  also  all  relate  the  Resurrection  of  the  Christ, 
which  really  underlies  those  other  miracles.  But  if  this  history  of 
the  raising  of  the  young  man  is  false,  what  motive  can  be  suggested 
for  its  invention,  for  motive  there  must  have  been  for  it  ?  Assuredly, 
it  was  no  part  of  Jewish  expectancy  concerning  the  Messiah,  that  He 
would  perform  such  a  miracle.  And  negative  criticism  has  admitted,^ 
that  the  differences  between  this  history  and  the  raising  of  the  dead 
by  Elijah  or  Elisha  are  so  numerous  and  great,  that  these  narratives 

'  So  literally— and  very  significantly.  tion  of  the  credibility  of  such  a  miracle, 

'  Minor   difficulties    may   be    readily  since  similar  miracles  are  related  in  all 

dismissed.      Such  is  the  question,  why  the  four  Qospels. 

this  miracle  has  not  been  recorded  by  *  So  Keim^  who  finally  arriyes  at  the 
St.  Matthew.  Possibly  St.  Matthew  may  conclusion  that  the  event  is  fictitious, 
have  remained  a  day  behind  in  Caper-  His  account  seems  to  me  painfully  un- 
naum.  In  any  case,  the  omission  cannot  fadr,  as  well  as  TinBnlifffnctory  in  the  ex- 
be  of  real  importanoe  as  regards  the  ques-  trameb 
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cannot  be  recrarded  as  Bmnmtimr  that  of  the  raisimr  of  the  yonmr     OHAP, 

»» of i^JTw, ^i^:t^ «.«. zz«„, iri'z  ^ . 

not  tme  ?  It  is  an  ingenious  historical  suggestion — rather  an  ad- 
mission by  negative  criticism  ^ — ^that  so  insignificant,  and  otherwise 
unknown,  a  place  as  Nain  would  not  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  site 
of  this  miracle,  if  some  great  event  had  not  joccurred  there  which 
made  lasting  iibpression  on  the  mind  of  the  Church.     What  was  { 

that  event,  and  does  not  the  reading  of  this  record  cany  conviction 
of  its  truth  ?  Legends  have  not  been  so  written.  Once  more,  the 
miracle  is  described  as  having  taken  place,  not  in  the  seclusion  gf  a 
chamber,  nor  before  a  few  interested  witnesses,  but  in  sight  of  the 
great  multitude  which  had  followed  Jesus,  and  of  that  other  great 
multitude  which  came  from  Cana.  In  this  twofold  great  multitude  was 
there  none,  from  whom  the  enemies  of  Christianity  could  have  wrung 
contradiction,  if  the  narrative  was  false  ?  Still  further,  the  history 
is  told,  with  such  circumstantiality  of  details;  as  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  a  later  invention.  Lastly,  no  one  will  question, 
that  belief  in  the  reality  of  such  ^raising  from  the  dead'  was  a 
primal  article  in  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church,  for  which — as  a 
fact,  not  a  possibility — all  were  ready  to  offer  up  their  lives.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that,  in  one  of  the  earliest  apologies  addressed  to 
the  Roman  Emperor,  Quadratus  appealed  to  the  fact,  that,  of  those 
who  had  been  healed  or  raised  from  the  dead  by  Christ,  some  were 
still  alive,  and  all  were  well  known.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  only 
real  ground  for  rejecting  this  narrative  is  disbelief  in  the  Miraculous,  uiit  sod. 
including,  of  course,  rejection  of  the  Christ  as  the  Miracle  of 
Miracles.  But  is  it  not  vicious  reasoning  in  a  circle,  as  well  as 
begging  the  question,  to  reject  the  Miraculous  because  we  discredit 
the  Miraculous  ?  and  does  not  such  rejection  involve  much  more  of 
the  incredible  than  faith  itself? 

And  so,  with  all  Christendom,  we  gladly  take  it,  in  simplicity  of 
faith,  as  a  true  record  by  true  men — all  the  more,  that  they  who  told 
it  knew  it  to  be  so  incredible,  as  not  only  to  provoke  scom,^  but  to  ^AaUTftc 
expose  them  to  the  charge  of  cunningly  devising  fables.®     But  they  i*ci,J^.  ^' 
who  believe,  see  in  this  history,  how  the  Divine  Conqueror,  in  His  J*"^ , 
accidental  meeting  with  Death,  with  mighty  arm  rolled  back  the 
tide,  and  how  through  the  portals  of  heaven  which  He  opened  stole 
in  upon  our  world  the  first  beam  of  the  new  day.     Yet  another — in 
some  sense  lower,  in  another,  practically  higher — ^lesson  do  we  learn. 
yoT^  this  meeting  of  the  two  processions  outside  the  gate  of  Nain 

1  nu  i«  tbe  aOmunon  of  JWii, 
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BOOK  was  acoidental,  yet  not  in  the  oonventibnal  senBe.  Neither  the 
m  arrival  of  Jesus  at  that  place  and  time,  nor  that  of  the  ftineral  pro- 
cession fix)m  Nain,  nor  their  meeting,  was  either  designed  or  else 
miracnlous.  Both  happened  in  the  natural  course  of  natural  events, 
but  their  concurrence  (crvyKvpla^)  was  designed,  and  directly  God- 
oaused.  In  this  God-caused,  designed  concurrence  of  events,  in 
themselves  ordinary  and  natural,  lies  the  mystery  of  special  Provi- 
dences, which,  to  whomsoever  they  happen,  he  may  and  should  regard 
them  as  miracles  and  answer  to  prayer.  And  this  principle  extends 
much  ferther :  to  the  prayer  for,  and  provision  of,  daily  bread,  nay,  to 
mostly  all  things,  so  that,  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  all  things 
around  speak  in  parables  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

But  on  those  who  saw  this  miracle  at  Nain  fell  the  fear  *  of  the 
felt  Divine  Presence,  and  over  their  souls  swept  the  hymn  of  Divine 
praise :  fear,  because '  a  great  Prophet  was  risen  up  among  them ; 
praise,  because*  God  had  visited*  His  people.  And  farther  and  wider 
spread  the  wave — over  Judsea,  and  beyond  it,  until  it  washed,  and 
broke  in  faint  murmur  against  the  prison-walls,  within  which  the 
Baptist  awaited  his  martyrdom.  Was  He  then  the  ^Coming  One?' 
and,  if  so,  why  did,  or  how  could,  those  walls  keep  His  messenger 
within  grasp  of  the  tyrant?* 

'  The  term  avyicvplci,  rendered  in  the  *  Significantly,  the  same  expfession  as 

A.V.  'chance'  (St.   Luke  z.  31),  means  in  St.  Luke  i.  68. 

literally,  the  coming  together,  the  meet-  *  The  embassy  of  the  Bapttst  will  be 

ing,  or  concurrence  of  events.  described  in  connection  yrith  the  fuxx>imt 

'  Lit.  *  fear  took  all.*  of  his  martyrdom. 

•  Iti. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TRB  WOMAN  WHICH  WAS  A  SINNSB. 
(St  Lake  tU.  86-60.) 

The  precise  date  and  place  of  the  next  recorded  event  in  this  Galilean  OHAP. 
journey  of  the  Christ  are  left  undetermined.  It  can  scarcely  have  ^LXI 
occurred  in  the  quiet  little  town  of  Nain,  indeed,  is  scarcely  con- 
gruous with  the  scene  that  had  been  there  enacted.  And  yet  it  must 
have  followed  almost  immediately  upon  it.  We  infer  this,  not  only 
from  the  silence  of  St.  Matthew,  which  in  this  instance  might  have 
been  due,  not  to  the  temporary  detention  of  that  Evangelist  in  Caper- 
naum, while  the  others  had  followed  Christ  to  Nain,  but  to  what  may 
be  called  the  sparingness  of  detail  in  the  Gospel-narratives,  each 
Evangelist  relating  mostly  only  one  in  a  group  of  kindred  events.* 
But  other  indications  determine  our  inference.  The  embassy  of  the 
Baptist's  disciples  (which  will  be  described  in  another  connection  *) 
undoubtedly  followed  on  the  raising  of  the  young  man  of  Nain.  This 
embassy  would  scarcely  have  come  to  Jesus  in  Nain.  It  probably 
reached  Him  on  His  farther  Missionary  journey,  to  which  there  seems 
some  reference  in  the  passage  in  the  First  Gospel  *  which  succeeds  the  •  st  ifiOit 
account  of  that  embassy.  The  actual  words  there  recorded  can,  in- 
deed, scarcely  have  been  spoken  at  that  time.  They  belong  to  a  later 
period  on  that  Mission-journey,  and  mark  more  fully  developed 
opposition  and  rejection  of  the  Christ  than  in  those  early  days. 
Chronologically,  they  are  in  their  proper  place  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,**  »  st  loIm 
where  they  follow  in  connection  with  that  Mission  of  the  Seventy, 
which,  in  part  at  least,  was  prompted  by  the  growing  enmity  to  the 
Person  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Mission  of  the  Seventy  is 
aot  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.  Accordingly,  he  inserts  those  prophetic 
denunciations  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  his  (Jospel,  could  not 
have  been   omitted,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Missionary  journey, 

>  Thii  is  speoiallj  oharaotaristio  of  the  GKwpel  by  St.  Lokd. 
*  See  note  in  preVioiu  chapter. 

fOUI.  %^ 
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BOOK     because  it  marks  the  beginning  of  that  systematic  opposition/  the  fall 
III       development  of  which^  as  abeady  stated,  prompted  the  Mission  of 

•Bti^"  ^^  Seventy. 

sLi»-i»  Yet,  even  so,  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  St.  Matt.  xi.  20--30 

(which  follows  on  the  account  of  the  Baptist's  embasi^)  is,  that  JesoB 
was  on  a  journey,  and  it  may  well  be  that  those  precious  words  of  en- 
couragement  and  invitation,  spoken  to  the  burdened  and  wearily 

^aticutt  labouring,^  formed  part,  perhaps  the  substance,  of  His  preadung 
^  on  that  journey.  Truly  these  were  '  good  tidings,'  and  not  only  to 
those  borne  down  by  weight  of  conscious  sinfulness  or  deep  sorrow, 
who  wearily  toiled  towards  the  light  of  far-off  peace,  or  those  dreamt- 
of  heights  where  some  comprehensive  view  might  be  gained  of  life 
with  its  labours  and  pangs.  '  Good  news,'  also,  to  them  who  would 
fain  have  ^  learned'  according  to  their  capacity,  but  whose  teachers 
had  weighted  *  the  yoke  of  the  Elingdom ' '  to  a  heavy  burden,  and 
made  the  Will  of  God  to  them  labour,  weary  and  unaccomplishable. 
But,  whether  or  not  spoken  at  that  special  time,  we  cannot  &il 
to  recognise  their  special  suitableness  to  the  ^  forgiven  sinner '  in  the 

•at  lakt      Pharisee's  house,®  and  their  inward,  even  if  not  outward,  connection 
with  her  history. 

Another  point  requires  notice.  It  is  how,  in  the  unfolding  of 
His  Mission  to  man,  the  Christ  progressively  placed  Himself  in 
antagonism  to  the  Jewish  religious  thought  of  His  time,  from  out  of 
which  He  had  historically  sprung.  In  this  part  of  His  earthly  course 
the  antagonism  appeared,  indeed,  so  to  speak,  in  a  positive  rather 
than  negative  form,  that  is,  rather  in  what  He  affirmed  than  in  what 
He  combated,  because  the  opposition  to  Him  was  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped; whereas  in  the  second  part  of  ■•x  course  it  was,  for  a 
similar  reason,  rather  negative  than  positive.  From  the  first  this 
antagonism  was  there  in  what  He  taught  and  did ;  and  it  appeared 
with  increasing  distinctness  in  proportion  as  He  taught.  We  find  it 
in  the  whole  spirit  and  bearing  of  what  He  did  and  said — in  the 
house  at  Capernaum,  in  the  Synagogues,  with  the  Gentile  Centurion, 
at  the  gate  of  Nain,  and  especially  here,  in  the  history  of  the  much 
forgiven  woman  who  had  much  sinned.  A  Jevrish  Rabbi  could  not 
have  so  acted  and  spoken;  he  would  not  even  have  understood 
Jesus ;  nay,  a  Rabbi,  however  gentle  and  pitiful,  would  in  word  and 
deed  have  taken  precisely  the  opposite  direction  fh)m  that  of  the 
Christ. 

'  Made  •  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of      yoke  of  the  Law*  (mm  Sw)»  or  to  that 
Heaven '  (onse^  n07D  7\y)  ^qual  to  *  the      « of  the  commandmento '  (niVO  ^W). 
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Ab  St.  Gregory  ezpreBses  it,  this  is  perhaps  a  history  more  fit  to     C^^- 
be  wept  over  than  commented  upon.     For  comments  seem  so  often  .   ~^  ^ 
to  interpose  between  the  simp]^  force  of  a  narrative  and  onr  hearts, 
and  few  events  in  the  (rospel-history  have  been  so  blunted  and 
turned  aside  as  this  history,  through  verbal  controversies  and  dog- 
matic wrangling. 

The  first  impression  on  our  minds  is,  that  the  history  itself  is 
but  a  fragment.  We  must  try  to  learn  from  its  structure,  where 
and  how  it  was  broken  off.  We  understand  the  infinite  delicacy 
that  left  her  unnamed,  the  record  of  whose  ^  much  forgiveness '  and 
great  love  had  to  be  joined  to  that  of  her  much  sin.  And  we  mark, 
in  contrast,  the  coarse  clumsiness  which,  without  any  reason  for  the 
assertion,  to  meet  the  cravings  of  morbid  curiosity,  or  for  saint- 
worship,  has  associated  her  history  with  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalene.' 
Another,  and  perhaps  even  more  painftd,  mistake  is  the  attempt 
of  certain  critics  to  identify  this  history  with  the  much  later  anoint- 
ing of  Christ  at  Bethany,*  and  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the  J^ij'^^c 
simpler,  and  which  the  more  ornate — which  the  truer  of  the  accounts,  Mdp%p»uen 
and  whence,  or  why,  each  of  the  Evangelists  has  framed  his  distinc- 
tive narrative.  Yet  the  two  narratives  have  really  nothing  in  com- 
mon, save  that  in  each  case  there  was  a  ^ Simon' — perhaps  the 
commonest  of  Jewish  names;  a  woman  who  anointed;  and  that 
Christ,  and  those  who  were  present,  spoke  and  acted  in  accordance 
with  other  passages  in  the  Gospel-history : '  that  is,  true  to  their 
respective  histories.  But,  such  twofold  anointing — ^the  first,  at  the 
beginning  of  His  works  of  mercy,  of  the  Feet  by  a  forgiven,  loving 
sinner  on  whom  the  Sun  had  just  risen ;  the  second,  of  His  Head, 
by  a  loving  disciple,  when  the  full-orbed  Sun  was  setting  in  blood, 
at  the  close  of  His  Ministry — is,  as  in  the  twofold  purgation  of  the 
Temple  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  His  Work,  only  like  the  com- 
pleting of  the  circle  of  His  Life. 

The  invitation  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  to  his  table  does  not 
necessarily  indicate,  that  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  any  more  than  the  supposed  application  to  his  case  of  what  is 
called  the  'parable'  of  the  much  and  the  little  forgiven  debtor 
implies,  that  he  had  received  from  the  Saviour  spiritual  benefit, 
great  or  small.     K  Jesus  had  taught  in  the  '  city,'  and,  as  always, 

*  The  nntenableness  of  this  strange  bulking  largely  when  heaped  together 

hypothesis  has  been  shown  in  almost  all  by  him,  seem  not  only  unfair,  bat,  when 

commentaries.     There  is  not  a  tittle  of  examined   one  by  one,  are  seen  to  be 

evidence  for  it.  groundless. 


*  The    objectiona   of    Xrim^   though 
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^'^^     irrefiistdbly  drawn  to  Him  the  multitude,  it  would  be  only  in  accord* 
™        anoe  with  the  manners  of  the  time  if  the  leading  Phari«ee  invited 


the  distingaiahed  ^  Teacher  *  to  his  table.  As  suoh  he  ondoabtedlj 
^40°^  treated  Him.^  The  question  in  Simon's  mind  was,  whether  He  wis 
more  than  ^  Teacher  '^-even  ^  Prophet ; '  and  that  sudi  question  rose 
within  him  indicates,  not  only  that  Christ  openly  claimed  a  position 
diflPerent  fix>m  that  of  Rabbi,  and  that  His  followers  regarded  Him  at 
least  as  a  Prophet,  but  also,  within  the  breast  of  Simon,  a  struggle 
in  which  strong  Jewish  prejudice  was  bearing  bown  the  mighty 
impression  of  Christ's  Presence. 

They  were  all  sitting,  or  rather  ^  lying '  ^ — tiie  Mishnidi  some- 
times c^so  calls  it  *  sitting  down  and  leaning ' — around  the  taUe,  the 
body  resting  on  the  couch,  the  feet  turned  away  &om  the  table  in  the 
direction  of  the  wall,  while  the  left  eihow  rested  on  the  table.  And 
now,  irom  the  open  courtyard,  up  the  verandahnBtep,  perhaps  through 
^A^  tr.ie  Qj^  antechamber,^  and  by  the  open  door,  passed  the  figure  of  a 
woman  into  the  festive  reception»room  and  dining-hall — the  Teraqlin 
(tricUnium)  of  the  Rabbis.'  How  did  she  obtain  access  ?  Had  she 
mingled  with  the  servants,  or  was  access  free  to  all — or  had  she, 
perhaps,  known  the  house  and  its  owner?'  It  litde  matters—as 
little  as  whether  she  *  had  been,'  or  *  was '  up  to  that  day,  *  a  sinner,'  * 
in  the  terrible  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  greatness  of  Jewish  prejudice  against  any  oonversation  with 
woman,  however  lofty  her  character,  fully  to  realise  the  absdute 
incongruity  on  the  part  of  such  a  woman  in  seeking  access  to  the 
Babbi,  Whom  so  many  regarded  as  the  Grod-sent  Prophet. 

But  this,  also,  is  evidential,  that  here  we  are  far  beyond  the 
Jewish  standpoint.  To  this  woman  it  was  not  incongruous,  because 
to  her  Jesus  had,  indeed,  been  the  Prophet  sent  from  Grod.  We 
have  said  before  that  this  story  is  a  fragment ;  and  here,  also,  as  in 
the  invitation  of  Simon  to  Jesus,  we  have  evidence  of  it.  She  had, 
no  doubt,  heard  His  words  that  day.     What  He  had  said  would  be, 

'  Ber.  vi.  6  makes  the  following  curious  such  a  hall  was  fifteen  feet  (ten  cubite) 

distinction :  if  they  sit  at  the  table,  each  breadth,   length,  and   height    (Baba  B. 

says  •  the  grace  *  for  hlxuaelf ;  if  they  *  lie  vi.  4). 

down  *  to  table,  one  says  it  in  the  name  of  ■  The  strangeness  of  the  circumstance 

all.      If  wine   is  handed  them  during  suggests  this,  which  is,  alas  1  by  no  means 

dinner,  each  says  *  the  grace '  over  it  for  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  the 

himself;  if  after  dinner,  one  says  it  for  morality  of  some  of  these   Rabbis,  al- 

aU.  though  this  page  must  not  be  stain^  by 

•  The  Teraqlin  was  sometimes  entered  detailed  references. 

by  an  antechamber  (Prosedor),  Ah.  iv.  16,  *  The  other  and  harsher  reading,  'a 

and  opened  into  one  ( Jer.  Rosli  haSh.  woman  which  was  in  the  city  a  BUmor,* 

69  d),  or  more  (Yom.  15  b),  side-  or  bed-  need  iK^aroely  b%  <^in<>^\fftfri[- 
The  common  measurement  for 
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in  mbstimoe,  if  not  in  words :  '  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  OHAP. 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon  reet.  .  .  .  Leam  of  Me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  ...  Ye  shall  find  rest  unto  yonr  souls. 
.  .  .  .'  This  was  to  her  the  Prophet  sent  from  Gted  with  the  good 
news  that  opened  even  to  her  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  laid  its 
yoke  upon  her,  not  bearing  her  down  to  very  hell,  but  easy  of  wear 
and  light  of  burden.  She  knew  that  it  was  all  as  He  said,  in  regard 
to  the  heavy  load  of  her  past ;  and,  as  she  listened  to  those  Words, 
and  looked  on  that  Presence,  she  learned  to  believe  that  it  was  all  as 
He  had  promised  to  the  heavy  burdened.  And  she  had  watched,  and 
followed  Him  afar  off  to  the  Pharisee's  house.  Or,  perhaps,  if  it  be 
thought  that  she  had  not  that  day  heard  for  herself,  still,  the  sound 
of  that  message  must  have  reached  her,  and  wakened  the  echoes  of 
her  heart.  And  still  it  was :  Come  to  Me ;  learn  of  Jfo ;  J  will  give 
rest.  What  mattered  all  else  to  her  in  the  hunger  of  her  soul,  which 
had  just  tasted  of  that  Heavenly  Bread  ? 

The  shadow  of  her  form  must  have  fallen  on  all  who  sat  at  meat. 
But  none  spake ;  nor  did  she  heed  any  but  One.  Like  heaven's  own 
music,  as  Angels'  songs  that  guide  the  wanderer  home,  it  still  sounded 
in  her  ears.  There  are  times  when  we  forget  all  else  in  one  absorbing 
thought ;  when  men's  opinions — nay,  our  own  feelings  of  shame— are 
efiaced  by  that  one  Presence ;  when  the  *  Come  to  Me ;  learn  of  Me;  I 
will  give  you  rest,'  are  the  all  in  all  to  us.  Then  it  is,  that  the 
fountains  of  the  Great  Deep  within  are  broken  open  by  the  wonder- 
working rod,  with  which  God's  Messenger  to  us^-the  better  Moses- 
has  struck  our  hearts.  She  had  come  that  day  to  *  learn '  and  to  '  find 
rest.'  What  mattered  it  to  her  who  was  there,  or  what  they  thought  ? 
There  was  only  One  Whose  Presence  she  dared  not  encounter — not 
from  fear  of  Him,  but  from  knowledge  of  herself  It  was  He  to  Whom 
she  had  come.  And  so  she  ^  stood  behind  at  His  Feet.'  She  had 
brought  with  her  an  aldbastron  (phial,  or  flask,  commonly  of  alabaster) 
of  perfume.'  It  is  a  coarse  suggestion,  that  this  had  originally  been 
bought  for  a  far  different  purpose.  We  know  that  perfdmes  were 
much  sought  after,  and  very  largely  in  use.  Some,  such  as  true 
balsam,  were  worth  double  their  weight  in  silver;  others,  like  the 


'  I  have  80  translated  the  word  fA^pov, 
which  the  A.V.  renders  *  ointment.'  The 
word  is  evidently  the  Hebrew  and  Rab- 
binic ^Of  which,  however,  is  not  always 
the  equivalent  for  myrrh,  but  seems  also  to 
mean  musk  and  mattio.  In  short,  I  regard 
it  as  designating  any  fluid  unguent — or, 
genenJly  speaking,  *  perfume.'    80  00m- 


mon  was  the  use  of  perfumes,  that  Ber. 
vi.  6  mentions  a  mt^mor,  or  a  kind  of 
incense,  which  was  commonly  burnt  after 
a  feast.  As  regards  the  woid  *  alahastror^ 
the  name  was  given  to  perfume-phials  in 
general,  even  if  not  made  of  aJalttster, 
because  the  latter  wm  so  freqaentlY  usol 
for  Buoh  flaakA, 
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BOOK  spikenard  (whether  as  juice  or  unguent,  along  with  other  ingredients), 
in  though  not  equally  costly,  were  also  '  precious/  We  have  evidence 
that  perfumed  oils — notably  oil  of  roses,*  and  of  the  iris  plant,  bat 
chiefly  the  mixture  known  in  antiquity  as  foliaium^  were  Ifurgely 
manufactured  and  used  in  Palestine.^  A  flask  with  this  perfume  was 
worn  by  women  round  the  neck,  and  hung  down  below  the  breast  (the 
Tselochith  shel  Palyeton),^  So  conmion  was  its  use  as  to  be  allowed 
4siua>b.TLt  even  on  the  Sabbath.^  This  '  flask '  (possibly  the  Chumarta  de  PhUon 
of  Gitt.  69  b) — not  always  of  glass,  but  of  silver  or  gold,  probably 
often  also  of  alabaster — containing  ^  PalyeUm  *  (evidently,  Hhefoliatum 
of  Pliny)  was  used  both  to  sweeten  the  breath  and  perfhme  the 
person.  Hence  it  seems  at  least  not  unlikely,  that  the  alabasiron 
which  she  brought,  who  loved  so  much,  was  none  other  than  the 
'  flask  of  foliatum,'  so  common  among  Jewish  women.^ 

As  she  stood  behind  Him  at  His  Feet,  reverently  bending,  a 
shower  of  tears,  like  sudden,  quick  summer-rain,  that  refireshes  air 
and  earth,  '  bedewed ' '  His  Feet.  As  if  surprised,  or  else  afraid  to 
awaken  His  attention,  or  defile  Him  by  her  tears,  she  quickly  *  wiped 
them  away  with  the  long  tresses  of  her  hair  that  had  fallen  down 
and  touched  Him,^  as  she  bent  over  His  Feet.  Nay,  not  to  wash 
them  in  such  impure  waters  had  she  come,  but  to  show  such  loving 
gratefulness  and  reverence  as  in  her  poverty  she  could,  and  in  her 
humility  she  might  offer.  And,  now  that  her  faith  had  grown  bold 
in  His  Presence,  she  is  continuing  •  to  kiss  those  Feet  which  had 
brought  to  her  the  '  good  tidings  of  peace,'  and  to  anoint  them  out  of 
the  alahastron  round  her  neck.  And  still  she  spake  not,  nor  yet  He. 
For,  as  on  her  part  silence  seemed  most  fitting  utterance,  so  on  His, 
that  He  suffered  it  in  silence  was  best  and  most  fitting  answer  to  her. 

Another  there  was  whose  thoughts,  far  other  than  hers  or  the 
Christ's,  were  also  unuttered.  A  more  painful  contrast  than  that  of 
*  the  Pharisee '  in  this  scene,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  We  do  not 
insist  that  the  designation  Hhis  Man,'®  given  to  Christ  in  his  un- 


'  'or.  39 


'  The  derivation  of  the  Rabbinic  term  in 
Buwtorft  Lexicon  (p.  1724)  is  certainly 

incorrect.  I  have  no  doubt  the  J^tD^yD 
was  the  foliatum  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xiii. 
1, 2).  In  Jew.  War  iv.  9, 10,  Josephus  seems 
to  imply  that  women  occasionally  poured 
over  themselves  unguents.  According  to 
Kethub.  vi.  4,  a  woman  might  apparently 
spend  a  tenth  of  her  dowry  on  such  things 
as  unguents  and  perfumes.  For,  in 
Kethob.  66  h  we  have  an  ezaggerateci 


account  of  a  woman  spending  upwards  of 
300^.  on  perfumes  I  This  wiU  at  any  rate 
prove  their  common  and  abundant  use. 

*  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  verb. 

*  This  is  implied  in  the  tense. 

*  It  is  certainly  not  implied,  that  she 
had  her  hair  disheveUed  as  in  mourning, 
or  as  by  women  before  drinking  the 
waters  of  jealousy. 

*  The  tense  implies  this. 


IHE  MUCH  AND  THE  UTTLE  FORGIVEN. 
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spoken  thoughts,  or  the  manner  in  which  afterwards  he  replied  to 
the  Sayioor^B  question  by  a  supercilious  *  I  suppose/  or  *  presume/  • 
necessarily  imply  contempt.  But  they  certainly  indicate  the  mood 
of  his  spirit.  One  thing,  at  least,  seemed  now  clear  to  this  Pharisee : 
If  ^this  Man/  this  strange,  wandering,  popular  idol,  with  His 
strange,  novel  ways  and  words.  Whom  in  politeness  he  must  call 
*  Teacher,'  *  Rabbi,  were  a  Prophet,  He  would  have  known  who  the 
woman  was;  and,  if  He  had  known  who  she  was,  then  would  He 
never  have  allowed  such  approach.  So  do  we,  also,  often  argue  as 
to  what  He  would  do,  if  He  knew.  But  He  does  know ;  and  it  is  just 
because  He  knoweth  that  He  doeth  what,  fix)m  our  lower  standpoint, 
we  cannot  understand.  Had  He  been  a  Rabbi^  He  would  certainly, 
and  had  He  been  merely  a  Prophet,  He  would  probably,  have  repelled 
such  approach.  The  former,  if  not  from  self-righteousness,  yet  from 
ignorance  of  sin  and  forgiveness ;  the  latter,  because  such  homage 
was  more  than  man's  due.^  But,  He  was  more  than  a  Prophet — the 
Saviour  of  sinners ;  and  so  she  might  quietly  weep  over  His  Feet,  and 
then  quickly  wipe  away  that  *  dew '  of  the  *  better  morning,'  and 
then  cotitinue  to  kiss  His  Feet  and  to  anoint  them. 

And  yet  Prophet  He  also  was,  and  in  far  fuller  sense  than  Simon 
could  have  imagined.  For,  He  had  read  Simon's  unspoken  thoughts. 
Presently  He  would  show  it  to  him ;  yet  not,  as  we  might,  by  open 
reproof,  that  would  have  put  him  to  shame  before  his  guests,  but 
with  infinite  delicacy  towards  His  host,  and  still  in  manner  that  he 
could  not  mistake.  What  follows  is  not,  as  generally  supposed, 
parable  but .  an  illustration.  Accordingly,  it  must  in  no  way  be 
pressed.  With  this  explanation  vanish  all  the  supposed  difficulties 
about  the  Pharisees  being  *  little  forgiven,'  and  hence  '  loving  little.' 
To  convince  Simon  of  the  error  of  his  conclusion,  that,  if  the  life  of 
that  woman  had  been  known,  the  Prophet  must  have  forbidden  her 
touch  of  love,  Jesus  Bntered  into  the  Pharisee's  own  modes  of  reason- 
ing. Of  two  debtors,  one  of  whom  owed  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
other,*  who  would  best  love  the  creditor  *  who  had  freely  *  forgiven 


CHAP. 
XXI 

•▼ex.  41 


"  In  the  A.V. 

*  The  Talmnd,  with  its  nBaal  exag- 
geratioD,  has  this  story  when  commenting 
on  the  reverence  due  by  children  to  their 
parents,  that  R.  IshmaeFs  mother  had 
complained  her  son  would  not  allow  her, 
when  he  came  from  the  Academy,  to  wash 
hU  feet  and  then  drink  the  water— on 
which  the  sages  made  the  Rabbi  yield  I 
(Jer.  Peah  16  e).  Again,  some  one  came 
to  itff  M>  Jonatkam's  feet,  becanse  he 


had  induced  filial  reverence  in  his  son 
(n.  8.,  col.  d). 

*  The  one  sums  upwards  of  16/.;  the 
others  upwards  of  U.  10«. 

*  Money-lender — thoagh  perhaps  not 
in  the  evil  sense  which  we  attach  to  the 
term.  At  the  same  time,  the  frequent 
allusion  to  such  and  to  their  harsh  ways 
offers  painful  illustration  of  the  social 
state  at  the  time. 

*  So  rather  than  *  frankly  *  in  the  A.y, 
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BOOK  them  ?'  Thoagh  to  bolih  the  debt  might  have  been  eqnaUj  impos* 
m  sible  of  /lischarge^  and  both  might  love  equally,  yet  a  Bahbi  would, 
"^^  '  '  according  to  his  Jewish  notions,  say,  that  he  would  love  most  to 
whom  most  had  been  forgiven.  If  this  was  the  undoubted  outcome 
of  Jewish  theology — the  so  much  for  so  much — ^let  it  be  applied  to 
the  present  case.  If  there  were  much  benefit,  there  would  be  much 
love;  if  little  benefit,  little  love.  And  conversely:  in  such  case 
much  love  would  argue  much  benefit ;  little  love,  small  benefit.  Let 
him  then  apply  the  reasoning  by  marking  this  woman,  and  contrast- 
ing her  conduct  with  his  own.  To  wash  the  feet  of  a  guest,  to  give 
him  the  kiss  of  welcome,  and  especially  to  anoint  him,*  were  not, 
indeed,  necessary  attentions  at  a  feast.  All  the  more  did  they 
indicate  special  care,  afiection,  and  respect.'  None  of  these  tokens 
of  deep  regard  had  marked  the  merely  polite  reception  of  Him  by 
the  Pharisee.  But,  in  a  twofold  climax  of  which  the  intensity  can 
only  be  indicated,*  the  Saviour  now  proceeds  to  show,  how  di^rent 
it  had  been  with  her,  to  whom,  for  the  first  time,  He  now  turned! 
On  Simon's  own  reasoning,  then,  he  must  have  received  but  little, 
she  much  benefit.  Or,  to  apply  the  former  illustration,  and  now  to 
reality :  *  Forgiven  have  been  her  sins,  the  many '  • — ^not  in  ignorance 
but  with  knowledge  of  their  being  *  many.'  This,  by  Simon's  former 
admission,  would  explain  and  account  for  her  much  love,  as  the  eflfect 
of  much  forgiveness.  On  the  other  hand — though  in  delicacy  the 
Lord  does  not  actually  express  it — this  other  inference  would  also  hold 
true,  that  Simon's  little  love  showed  that  *  little  is  being  forgiven.'  • 

What  has  been  explained  will  dispose  of  another  controversy 
which,  with  little  judgment  and  less  taste,  has  been  connected  with 
this  marvellous  history.  It  must  not  be  made  a  question  as  between 
Romanist  and  Protestant,  nor  as  between  rival  dogmatists,  whether 
love  had  any  meritorious  part  in  her  forgiveness,  or  whether,  as  after- 
wards stated,  her  *  faith  '  had  '  saved '  her.  Undoubtedly,  her  fidth 
had  saved  her.  What  she  had  heard  from  His  lips,  what  she  knew 
of  Him,  she  had  believed.  She  had  believed  in  '  the  good  tidings  of 
peace '  which  He  had  brought,  in  the  love  of  God^  and  His  Father- 

'  The  points  of  resemblance  and   of  *  Thou  gavest  me  no  water,  she  washed 

difference  with   St.  Matt,  xviii.   23  wiU  not  with  water  but  tears;  no  kiss,  sho 

readily  appear  on  comparison.  kissed  my  feet ;  no  oil,  she  unguent ;  not 

*  Comp.  for  ex.  St.  John  xiii.  4.  to  the  h^,  but  to  the  feet.    And  yet : 

'  Washing :  Qen.  xviii.  4 ;  xix.  2 ;  xxiv.  einphatieally^Uxto   thy  bouse    I  Qame^ 

82 ;  Judg.  xix.    21 ;   1   Sam.   xxv.  41 ;  kc. 

kissing :  Bx.  xviii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  6 ;  xix.  *  So  literally. 

89;  anointing:  Sod  ix.  8;  Amos  tL  6, M         '  ICaik  the  t€Oi«. 
weU  as  Ps.  xxiii  5. 
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hood  of  pity  to  the  most  sunken  and  needy;  in  Christ,  as  the  OHAP. 
Messenger  of  Reconciliation  and  Peace  with  God ;  in  the  Kingdom  of  XXI 
Heaven  which  He  had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  opened  to  her, 
from  out  of  whose  unfolded  golden  gates  Heaven's  light  had  fallen 
upon  her,  Heaven's  voices  had  come  to  her.  She  had  believed  it  all : 
the  Father,  the  Son — Revealer,  the  Holy  Ghost — Revealing.  And 
it  had  saved  her.  When  she  came  to  that  feast,  and  stood  behind 
with  humbled,  loving  gratefulness  and  reverence  of  heartngervice, 
she  was  already  saved.  She  needed  not  to  be  forgiven :  she  had 
been '  forgiven.  And  it  was  because  she  was  forgiven  that  she  > 
bedewed  His  Feet  with  the  summernshower  of  her  heart,  and,  quickly 
wiping  away  the  flood  with  her  tresses,  oontinued  kissing  and  anoint- 
ing them.  All  this  was  the  impulse  of  her  heart,  who,  having  come 
in  heart,  still  came  to  Him,  and  learned  of  Him,  and  found  rest  to 
her  soul.  In  that  early  springtide  of  her  new-bom  life,  it  seemed 
that,  as  on  Aaron's  rod,  leaf,  bud,  and  flower  were  all  together  in 
tangled  confosion  of  rich  forthbursting.  She  had  not  yet  reached 
order  and  clearness ;  perhaps,  in  the  fulness  of  her  feelings,  knew  not 
how  great  were  her  blessings,  and  felt  not  yet  that  conscious  rest  which 
grows  out  of  faith  in  the  forgiveness  which  it  obtains. 

And  this  was  now  the  final  gift  of  Jesus  to  her.  As  formerly  fbr 
the  first  time  He  had  turned,  so  now  for  the  first  time  He  spoke  to 
her —  and  once  more  with  tenderest  delicacy.  *  Thy  sins  have  been  for- 
given ' ' — not,  ore  forgiven,  and  not  now— 'the  many.'  Nor  does  He 
now  heed  the  murmuring  thoughts  of  those  around,  who  cannot 
understand  Who  this  is  that  forgiveth  sins  also.  But  to  her,  and 
truly,  though  not  literally,  to  them  also,  and  to  us.  He  said  in 
explanation  and  application  of  it  all :  '  Thy  £uth  has  saved  thee :  go 
into  peace.' '  Our  logical  dogmatics  would  have  had  it :  ^  go  in 
peace ; '  more  truly  He,  '  into  peace.' '  And  so  she,  the  first  who  had 
come  to  Him  for  spiritual  heaUng,  the  first  of  an  unnumbered  host^ 
went  out  into  the  better  light,  into  peace  of  heart,  peace  of  faith, 
peace  of  rest,  and  into  the  eternal  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  of  the  Heaven  of  the  Kingdom  hereafW  and  for  ever. 

I  S0|  properly  rendered.    Bomazxism,  'This  distinction   between   the   two 

in  this  slso  arrogating   to    man  more  modes  of  expression  is  marked  in  Moed. 

than  Christ  Himself  e^er  spoke,  lias  it:  K.  29a:   *imU  pe«ce,'  as  said  to  the 

Abiohote,  not  Hhy  sins  have  been  for-  living;   *iH  peaoe^'  as  referring  to  tha 

given,'  but  I  absoWe  thee  1  dead. 

'floUtenU/. 
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ibb  mikist&t  of  love,  thb  blasphbht  of  hatbsd,  altd  fhx  mstliv 
of  earthly  affection—thk  bbtubn  to  oapbrnaux — ^hkaliva  of  thb 
dbmonised  dumb — pharisaic  ghargb  aoaihat  ghbibt-^ihb  tuit  of 
Christ's  mother  and  brbthrbn. 

(8t  Luke  yiii.  1-8;  8t  Matt  iz.  82-86;  8t  Muk  ifi.  22,  ^ka ;  St  Ifatt  xSL  46-00 

and  paiallelfl.) 

BOOK  However  interesting  and  important  to  follow  the  steps  of  oar  Lord 
m  on  His  journey  through  Galilee,  and  to  group  in  their  order  the 
'  ^  notices  of  it  in  the  Gospels,  the  task  seems  almost  hopeless.  In 
truth,  since  none  of  the  Evangelists  attempted — should  we  not  say, 
ventured — to  write  a  ^  life '  of  the  Christ,  any  strictly  historical 
arrangement  lay  outside  their  purpose.  Their  point  of  view  was  that 
of  the  internal,  rather  than  the  external  development  of  this  history* 
And  so  events,  kindred  in  purpose,  discourses  bearing  on  the  same 
subject,  or  parables  pointing  to  the  same  stretch  of  tmth,  were 
grouped  together;  or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  unfoldizig 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  growing  opposition  of  His  enemies 
exhibited  by  joining  together  notices  which,  perhaps,  belong  to 
different  periods.  And  the  lesson  to  us  is,  that,  just  as  the  Old 
Testament  gives  neither  the  national  history  of  Israel,  nor  thd 
biography  of  its  heroes,  but  a  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its 
progressive  development,  so  the  Gospels  present  not  a  'Life  of 
Christ,'  but  the  history  of  the  Eangdom  of  God  in  its  progressive 
manifestation. 

Yet,  although  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  details,  we 
can  trace  in  outline  the  general  succession  of  events.  We  conclude, 
that  Christ  was  now  returning  to  Capernaum  from  that  Missionary 
•  St.  Luke  journey  *  of  which  Nain  had  been  the  southernmost  point.  On  this 
Mfttt.'ix.'w*  journey  He  was  attended,  not  only  by  the  Twelve,  but  by  loving, 
grateful  women,  who  ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance.  Among 
them  three  are  specially  named.     *  Mary,  called  Magdalene/  had 
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reoeived  from  Him  special  benefit  of  healing  to  body  and  sonl.^    Her     OHAP. 
designation  as  Magdalene  was  probably  derived  from  her  native  city,      xxn 
Magdala,*  jnst  as  several  Rabbis  are  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  as  '      '      ' 
'  Magdalene '  (Magdeldohj  or  Magdelaya  *).    Magdala,  which  was  a 
Sabbath-day's  journey  from  Tiberias,*  was  celebrated  for  its  dye-  •jer.xmb. 
works,*  and  its  manufactories  of  fine  woollen  textures,  of  which  TJ^"^,^ 
eighty  are  mentioned.®    Indeed,  all  that  district  seems  to  have  been  •  jer.Taaa. 
engaged  in  this  industry.^    It  was  also  reputed  for  its  trafiBc  in  £)m^^" 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  for  purifications — ^tradition,  with  its  usual  *^*^ 
exaggeration  of  numbers,   mentioning  three  hundred  such  shops.^  ^lodr.on 
Accordingly,  its  wealth  was  very  great,  and  it  is  named  among  the 
three  cities  whose  contributions  were  so  large  as  to  be  sent  in  a 
waggon  to  Jerusalem.*    But  its  moral  corruption  was  also  great,  and  •  jer.TteiL 
to  this  the  Babbis  attributed  its  final  destruction.'    Magdala  had  a  rj^.T,uui. 
Synagogue.'^    Its  name  was  probably  derived  from  a  strong  tower  ^^Li^Sat* 
which  defended  its  approaches,  or  served  for  outlook.    This  suggestion  ^^j^ 
is  supported  by  the  circumstance,  that  what  seems  to  have  formed  ^%li 
part,  or  a  suburb  of  Magdala,^  bore  the  names  of  '  Fish-tower '  and  •  lodr.  on 
'  Tower  of  the  Dyers.'    One  at  least,  if  not.  both  these  towers,  would  ed.  wmh. 
be  near  the  landing-place  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  overlook  its  ^ 
waters.    The  necessity    for  such  places  of  outlook  and    defence, 
making  the  town  a  MagdcUa,  would  be  increased  by  the  proximity  of 
the  magnificent  plain  of  Gennesaret,  of  which  Josephus  speaks  in 
such  rapturous  terms.''     Moreover,  only  twenty  minutes  to  the  north  ^  Jewt>b 
of  Magdala  descended  the  so-called  '  Valley  of  Doves '  (the  Wady 
Ham&m),  through  which  passed  the  ancient  caravan-road  that  led  over 
Nazareth  to  Damascus.    The  name  ^  valley  of  doves '  illustrates  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  Babbinic  descriptions  of  ancient  Mag- 
dala.    Modem  travellers  (such  as  Dean  Stanley y  Professor  Robinson^ 


>  'Out  of  whom  went  seven  devUs.' 
Those  who  are  corioiu  to  see  one  attempt 
at  finding  a  *  rational '  basis  for  some  of  the 
Talmudical  legends  aboat  Mary  Mag- 
dal^ie  and  others  connected  with  the 
history  of  Christ,  may  oonsult  the  essay 
of  Hilieh  in  the  Stadien  and  Kritiken  for 
1S78,  pp.  77-115  (Die  Jesus- My  then  d. 
Jndenth.). 

*  The  suggestion  that  the  word  meant 
'  corler  of  htmr/  which  is  made  by  Light' 
foot, wad  repeated  by  his  modem  followers, 
depends  on  entire  misapprehension. 

'  In  Baba  Mets.  25  a,  middle,  R.  Isaac 
the  Magdalene  is  introduced  in  a  highly 
ohaiacteristio  discussion  about  coins  that 
U9  fcmnd*     Bis  zemark  about  three 


coins  laid  on  each  other  like  a  tower 
might,  if  it  had  not  been  connected  with 
such  a  grave  discussion,  have  almost 
seemed  a  pun  on  Magdala. 

*  Thus  in  regard  to  another  village 
(not  mentioned  either  by  Relandus  or 
Neubauer)  in  the  Midr.  on  Lament,  ii. 
2,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  67  b,  line  13  from 
bottom. 

*  This  Synagogue  is  introduced  in  the 
almost  blaspliemous  account  of  the 
miracles  of  Simon  ben  Jochai,  when  he 
declared  Tiberias  free  from  the  defilement 
of  dead  bodies,  buried  there. 

'  This  has  been  well  shown  by  yeu- 
haner^  66ogr.  de  la  PaleaUQe*  PP-  317. 
218. 
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jRivrar,  Mid  others)  hare  soUoed  the  stevnge  desigiiataoii  *  VaDej  of 
Dofes '  without  being  sMe  to  suggest  the  exphuuitioD  of  it,  which  tiie 
knowledge  of  its  traffic  in  do?es  for  purposes  of  purification  ait  onoe 
snpplies.  Of  the  many  towns  and  villages  that  dotted  the  shoies  of 
the  Lake  of  Gklilee,  all  have  passed  awaj  except  Magdala,  which  ii 
still  lejnresented  bj  the  collection  of  mnd  hovels  tiiat  bears  the  name 
of  Mejdd.  The  ancient  watch-tower  which  gave  the  place  its  name 
is  still  there,  probaUy  standing  on  the  same  site  as  that  which  looked 
down  on  Jesos  and  the  Magdalene.  To  this  daj  Magdala  is  cele- 
brated for  its  springs  and  rivulets,  which  render  it  specially  suitable 
for  Reworks ;  while  the  shell-fish  with  which  these  waters  and  the 
Lake  are  said  to  abound,*  might  supply  some  of  the  dye.^ 

Such  details  may  help  us  more  clearly  to  realise  the  home,  and 
with  it,  perhaps,  also  the  upbringing  and  circumstances  of  her  who 
not  only  ministered  to  Jesus  in  His  Life,  but,  with  eager  avarice  of 
love,  watched  'afar  oiF'  His  dying  moments,^  and  then  sat  over 
against  the  new  tomb  of  Joseph  in  which  His  Body  was  laid.*  And 
the  terrible  time  which  followed  she  spent  with  her  like-minded 
friends,  who  in  Ghlilee  had  ministered  to  Christ,^  in  preparing  those 
'  spices  and  ointments '  *  which  the  Risen  Saviour  would  never  le* 
quire.  For,  on  that  Easter-morning  the  empty  tomb  of  Jesus  was  only 
guarded  by  Angel-messengers,  who  announced  to  the  Magdalene  and 
Joanna,  as  weU  as  to  the  other  women/  the  gladsome  tidings  that  His 
foretold  Resurrection  had  become  a  reality.  But  however  difficult 
the  circumstances  may  have  been,  in  which  the  Magdalene  came  to 
profess  her  faith  in  Jesus,  those  of  Joanna  (the  Hebrew  Yochani^ 
must  have  been  even  more  trying.  She  was  the  wife  of  Ohuza^  Herod's 
Steward* — possibly,  tliough  not  likely,  the  Court-official  whose  son 
Jesus  had  healed  by  the  word  spoken  in  Cana."*  The  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  event  seems  rather  opposed  to  this  supposition.  In- 
deed, it  seems  doubtful,  whether  Ohuza  was  a  Jewish  name.  In  Jewish 
writings*  the  designation  ((^{^3)'  seems  rather  used  as  a  by-name 


'  It  is  at  any  rate  remarkable  that  the 
Talmud  (H^fill.  6  a)  finds  in  the  ancient 

territoiy  of  Zebulun  the  Ckihon  (jU^n) 
00  largely  used  in  dyeing  purple  ana  scar- 
let, and  so  very  precious.  Spurious  dyes 
of  the  same  colour  were  also  produced 
(comp.  Lenrytohn,  ZooL  d.  Talm.  pp.  281- 
iSS). 

'  Curiously  enough,  the  Greek  term 
Mrmnrof  (steward)  has  passed  into  the 
Babkinic  ApkU&rophoi.  ^ 

•  AlteMi  (Zelteoh.  fOr  Luther  Theoi 


for  187S,  p.  698),  seem^  to  r^f&rd  KutUh 
(n^TIS)  as  the  Jewish  equivalent  of  Chuza. 
The  word  is  mentioned  in  the  ArvA 
(ed.  Landau^  p.  801  h^  where  the  refer- 
ences, however,  are  misquoted)  as  ooeur- 
ring  in  Ber.  B.  23  and  51.  No  existing 
oopy  of  the  Midrash  has  these  references, 
which  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
omitted.  It  is  curious  that  both  oooor  in 
connection  with  Messiaoio  pauaget.  In 
any  case,  however,  JTusM  wis  not  a 
pgpper  name,  but  ■omamyittedsstgimttoii. 


\ 
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C  Utile  pitcher  *)  fw  »  sm^U,  msigmficwt  p^rsop,  tha^  (is  i^  proper    ofUft 
name.^  Only  one  other  of  those  who  ministered  to  Jesus  is  pientloned     ^^^ 
by  name.    It  is  Sysarvaa^  the  '  lijy/    T^ie  names  of  the  other  loving  '      ' 
women  are  not  written  on  the  page  of  earth's  history^  hut  only  on  that 
of  the  *  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.'   And  they  'ministered  to  Him  of  tbejuf 
substance.'    So  early  did  eternal  riches  appear  in  the  garb  of  poverty ; 
so  soon  did  love  to  Christ  find  ite  treasure  in  conseQrating  it  tp  His 
Ministry.    And  ever  since  has  this  been  the  law  of  His  Kingdom,  to 
our  great  humiliation  and  yet  greater  exaltation  in  fellowship  with  Him. 

It  was  on  this  return-journey  to  Capemai^m^  probably  not  far 
from  the  latter  place,  that  the  two  blind  men  had  their  sight  restored.*  •  st  Xati 
Jt  was  then,  iJso,  that  the  healing  of  the  demonised  dumb  took  ^ 
place,  which  is  recorded  in  St.  Matt.  ix.  32^5,  and  alluded  to  in 
St.  Mark  iii.  22-30,    This  narrative  must,  of  course,  not  be  con- 
founded with  the    somewhat  similar  event  told  in  St.  Matt.  xii. 
22-82,  and  in  St.  Luke  7I.  14-26,    The  latter  oco^r^ed  at  a  much 
later  period  in  our  Lord's  life,  when,  as  the  whole  context  shows^  the 
opposition  of  the  Pharisaic  party  had  assumed  much  larger  propor- 
tions, and  the  language  of  Jesus  was  more  fiilly  denunciatory  of  the 
character  and  guilt  of  His  enemies.    That  charge  of  the  Pharisees, 
therefore,  that  Jesus  cast  out  the  demons  through  the  Prince  of  the 
demons,^  as  well  as  His  reply  to  it,  will  best  be  considered  when  it  bstxati 
shall  appear  in  its  fullest  development.     This  all  the  more,  that  we  ^  ^ 
believe  at  least  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's  answer  to  their  blas- 
phemous accusation,  as  given  in  St.  Mark's  Gospd,®  to  have  been  •stiork 
spoken  at  that  later  period.*  ****  *'"'^ 

It  was  on  this  return-journey  to  Capernaum  from  the  uttermost 
borders  of  Galilee,  when  for  the  first  time  He  was  not  only  followed 
by  His  twelve  Apostles,  but  attended  by  the  loving  service  of  those 
who  owed  their  all  to  His  Ministry,  that  the  demonised  dumb  was 
restored  by  the  casting  out  of  the  demon.  Even  these  circumstances 
show  that  a  new  stage  in  the  Messianic  course  had  begun.  It  is 
characterised  by  fuller  unfolding  of  C3urist's  teaching  and  working, 


LigW^  (JSono  Hebr.  on  Luke  viii.  8) 
reads  in  the  genealogy  of  Ilaman  (in 
Sopher.  ziii.  6)  Bar  Ktaa,  Dut  it  is 
iBftUy  Bmt  Bita,  *  son  of  oonteinpt  '^^all 
the  names  being  intended  as  defamatory 
of  Haman.  Similarly,  Lightfoat  asserts 
ti^t  th^  designation  does  not  occur  in 
the  genealogy  of  Haman  in  the  Targum 
Ssther.  But  in  the  Second  Targam 
Ssthw  (Ifti^raotb  Qedol.  Part  vi.  p.  6  «) 
A6  name  does  ooo^r  in  the  genealogy  as 


'BarBuMh,* 

>  Z>r.  Neubauer  (Stadia  BibL  p.  226) 
regards  Chmam  as  an  Idmnaan  iiaae, 
connect^  with  the  fidomite  god  K09. 

'  I  regard  St.  Mark  iii.  23-30  as  com- 
bining Uie  event  in  St  Matt.  iz.  (see  8L 
Mark  iii.  23)  with  what  is  xooorded  ia 
St.  Matt.  zU.  and  St.  Lake  zi.,  and  I 
aocoont  for  this  eombinaitioa  bgr  tb« 
ciroomstancethat  tho  Islbtfrisngt^^tlato^ 
by  St.  Mark. 
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and,  paripassuy  by  more  folly  developed  opposition  of  the  Fharisain 
party.  For  the  two  went  together,  nor  can  they  be  distingoished  as 
cause  or  effect.  That  new  stage,  as  repeatedly  noted,  had  opened 
on  His  return  fix)m  the  *  Unknown  Feast '  in  Jerusalem,  whence  He 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Pharisaic  party.  We  have  marked 
it  so  early  as  the  call  of  the  four  disciples  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
But  it  first  actively  appeared  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  in 
Capernaum,  when,  for  the  first  time,  we  noticed  the  presence  and 
murmuring  of  the  Scribes,  and,  for  the  first  time  also,  the  distinct 
declaration  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  The 
same  twofold  element  appeared  in  the  call  of  the  publican  Matthew, 
and  the  cavil  of  the  Pharisees  at  Christ's  subsequent  eating  and 
drinking  with  '  sinners.'  It  was  in  further  development  of  this  sepa- 
ration from  the  old  and  now  hostile  element,  that  the  twelve  Apostles 
were  next  appointed,  and  that  distinctive  teaching  of  Jesus  addressed 
to  the  people  in  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  which  was  alike  a  vin- 
dication and  an  appeal.  On  the  journey  through  Galilee,  which  now 
followed,  the  hostile  party  does  not  seem  to  have  actually  attended 
Jesus ;  but  their  growing,  and  now  outspoken  opposition  is  heard  in 
the  discourse  of  Christ  about  John  the  Baptist  after  the  dismissal  of 
his  disciples,*  while  its  influence  appears  in  the  unspoken  thoughts  ci 
Simon  the  Pharisee. 

But  even  before  these  two  events,  that  had  happened  which 
would  induce  the  Pharisaic  party  to  increased  measures  against 
Jesus.  It  has  already  been  suggested,  that  the  party,  as  such,  did 
not  attend  Jesus  on  His  Galilean  journey.  But  we  are  emphaticallj 
told,  that  tidings  of  the  raising  of  the  dead  at  Nain  had  gone  forth 
into  Judaea.^  No  doubt  they  reached  the  leaders  at  Jerusalem. 
There  seems  just  sufficient  time  between  this  and  the  healing  of  the 
demonised  dumb  on  the  retum-joumey  to  Capernaum,  to  account 
for  the  presence  there  of  those  Pharisees,®  who  are  expressly  described 
by  St.  Mark  ^  as  *  the  Scribes  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem.' 

Other  circumstances,  also,  are  thus  explained.  Whatever  view 
the  leaders  at  Jerusalem  may  have  taken  of  the  raising  at  Nain,  it 
could  no  longer  be  denied  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus. 
At  least,  what  to  us  seem  miracles,  yet  not  to  them,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  *  miraculous '  cures  and  the  expelling  of  demons  lay  within 
the  sphere  of  their  *  extraordinary  ordinary' — were  not  miracles  in 
our  sense,  since  they  were,  or  professed  to  be,  done  by  their  *own 
children.'  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  such  cures,  would  present  no 
difficulty  to  them.     To  us  &  single  well-ascertained  mirade  would 
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form  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  claims  of  Christ ;  to  them  it  would  OHAP. 
not.  They  oonld  believe  in  the  '  miracles/  and  yet  not  in  the  Christ.  xxn 
To  them  the  question  would  not  be,  as  to  us,  whether  they  were  '  ^'^  ' 
miracles — ^but,  By  what  power,  or  in  what  Name,  He  did  these  deeds  ? 
From  our  standpoint,  their  opposition  to  the  Christ  would — in  view 
of  His  Miracles — seem  not  only  wicked,  but  rationally  inexplicable. 
But  ours  was  not  their  point  of  view.  And  here,  again,  we  perceive 
that  it  was  enmity  to  the  Person  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  which  led 
to  the  denial  of  His  claims.  The  inquiry  :  By  what  Power  Jesus  did 
these  works  ?  they  met  by  the  assertion,  that  it  was  through  that  of 
Satan,  or  the  Chief  of  iiie  Demons.  They  regarded  Jesus,  as  not 
only  temporarily,  but  permanently,  possessed  by  a  demon,  that  is,  as 
the  constant  vehicle  of  Satanic  influence.  And  this  demon  was,  ac- 
cording to  them,  none  other  than  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils.*  •stuu^ 
Thus,  in  their  view,  it  was  really  Satan  who  acted  in  and  through  Him ; 
and  Jeeus,  instead  of  being  recognised  as  the  Son  of  God,  was  regarded 
as  an  incarnation  of  Satan ;  instead  of  being  owned  as  the  Messiah, 
was  denounced  and  treated  as  the  representative  of  the  Elngdom  of 
Darkness.  All  this,  because  the  Kingdom  which  He  came  to  open, 
and  which  He  preached,  was  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus  it  was  the  essential  contra- 
riety of  Babbinism  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ  that  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  their  conduct  towards  the  Person  of  Christ.  We  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  this  accounts  for  the  whole  after-history  up  to  the 
Cross. 

Thus  viewed,  the  history  of  Pharisaic  opposition  appears  not  only 
consistent,  but  is,  so  to  speak,  morally  accounted  for.     Their  guilt 
lay  in  treating  that  as  Satanic  agency  which  was  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  this,  because  they  were  of  their  father  the  Devil,  and  knew  not. 
nor  understood,   nor  yet  loved  the  Light,  their  deeds  being  *-  4 
They  were  not  children  of  the  light,  but  of  that  darkness  w]y  '^  >    ^  ^f^^ 
prehended  Him  not  Who  was  the  Light.     And  no?t    ^^     :"   ;f  ^^  >    .,^ 
understand  the  growth  of  active  opposition  to  Chri^  ^'   /  >  .^-    j"*  -'^^  «sr        ^x 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  miracles  which  Chri**'  ^  ,»'-   c-^^  .  "  ;-         ^"        j,"^ 

power  of  Satan,  and  that  He  was  the  repj^  ^-      '    -^    ^^'     *  ^'      '    c^  .> 
their  course  was  rationally  and  mo^'.^    i    :»   ^     .     r     "   ^  \     J*        ^    ^, 
fresh  manifestation  of  Christ's  Pc   -^  ^    >  /  ^    '^"    '    .     ."  /    :" 

the  power  of  Satan,  and  to  ^  ,     _  -      '         *'  .^     -'  .^  ;-  c 

and  hostility,  even  to  t^  ""    •    ."^      •    .^   ^  "  ;"    »-"  .V 

progress  of  this  hir*  ^^  /'    '^    "  ^  **     *  >    ^     s' 

faUy  settWttf-  .\      >  /   ^    -    ,    ^.     "^  /    'f       c.' 
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with,  or  againat  it  oa  the  part  of  JesoB.  Henoeforth  Hia  Duooimei 
and  attitude  to  each  Jadaism  must  be  chiefly  denunciatoiyy  wUk 
still  seddng — as,  from  the  inward  necessity  of  His  Nature  and  Ae 
outward  necessity  of  His  Mission,  He  must — ^to  save  the  elect  rem- 
nant from  this  '  untoward  generation,'  and  to  lay  broad  and  wide  tbe 
foundations  of  the  future  Church.  But  the  old  hostile  Judaism  mnsl 
henceforth  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  condemnation,  except  in  those 
tears  of  Divine  pity  which  the  Jew-King  and  Jewish  Messiah  weji 
over  the  Jerusalem  that  knew  not  the  day  ot  its  visitation. 

But  all  this,  when  the  now  beginning   movement   shall  have 
reached  its  full  proportions.*     For  the  present,  we  mark  only  its  first 
appearance.     The  charge  of  Satanic  agency  was,  indeed,  not  quite 
new.     It  had  been  suggested,  that  John  the  Baptist  had  been  under 
demoniacal  influence,  and  this  cunning  pretext  for  resistance  to  his 
message  had  been  eminently  successful  with  the  people.^     The  same 
charge,  only  in  much  fuller   form,  was  now  raised  against  Jesus. 
As  '  the  multitude  marvelled,  saying,  it  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel/ 
the  Pharisees,  without  denying  the  facts,   had  this  explanation  of 
them,  to  be  presently  developed  to  all  its  terrible  consequences :  that, 
both  as  regarded  the  casting  out  of  the  demon  from  the  dumb  man 
and  all  similar  works,  Jesus  wrought  it  ^  through  the  Ruler  <^  the 
Demons.'  ® ' 

And  so  the  edge  of  this  manifestation  of  the  Christ  was  Munted 
and  broken.     But  their  besetfeient  of  the  Christ  did  not  cease.     It  is 
to  this  that  we  attribute  the  visit  of  *  the  mother  and  brethren '  of 
Jesus,  which  is  recbtded  in  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.*     Even  this 
circumstance  dlbw^  i1s&  decisite'iitiportance.     It  forms  a  parallel  to  the 
fortner  attempts  'of  ^he'^^PharlBees  ta  influence  the  disciples  of  Jesus  • 
and  therf*o'Btir,up^tlie  hlfetility  of  tlife  disciples  of  John,^both  of  which 
Ip-e  receded  by  the  thrSi  JEhangelistB,    It  also  brought  to  light  another 
vdr^in^ptive  characteristic^ef  *he  Mission  ©f  Jesus.     We  place  this  visit 
-V  of  fihe^^  m^jth^  ah(f  bfethreit^  of  JesuSH  finmediately  after  His  return 
'*  '''''^tolC^efea^mj:^  a^  ^we^attsrlbute  i%  to'-Wiarisaic  opposition,  which 
eitlv^r  filled  those  relatives  df^  J^us  With'fe^  for  His  safety,  or  made 
0hera  3incepely>  cdncernod  $bcmt-His  ptdceedings.     Only  if  it  meant 
some  kind  df  inteifepencje  \^it6  Kis  Missioft, 'whether  prompted  by 
fear  or  affection,  would  'Je^us  have  iS6  disown^  their  relationrfiip. 


V. 


/.  *-   ^» 


*  At  tUe  same  time  I  hayb»  ^th  iiot  ^      New    Tesiikraent>:^>    SuhtiantiaQy,   the 
'^r-few  authorities,  strong  dejibts  ^h^erK    d^i%e  was  1iieze';.i>at  it  seems  doabtfal 
V     §t.  Mat^  ix<S4'^  fipt  to  1^  regarded  as  \  wlietlier,  in  $o  many  wardt^  it  was  made 
'  ^  aQ  interpplal^n  (eetf'  WateaH  Ad  IHor^,  ^-^  ji  later  penod. . 
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But  it  meant  more   than   tliis.     As   always,  the   positive  went     CRAP, 
side  by  side  with  the   negative.     Without   going   so   far,  as  with      xxn 
some  of  the  Fathers,  to  see  pride  or  ostentation  in  this,  that  the  ^  -    -    -^ 
Virgin-Mother  siimmoned  Jesus  to  her  outside  the  house,  since  the 
opposite  might  as  well  have  been  her  motive,  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  words  of  Christ  as  the  sternest  prophetic  rebuke  of  all  Mariolatiy, 
prayer  for  the  yirgin*s  intercession,  and,  still  more,  of  the  strange 
doctrines  about  her  freedom  from  actual  and  original  sin,  up  to  their 
prurient  sequence  in  the  dogma  of  the  '  Immaculate  Conception.' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  remember  the  deep  reverence  among 
the  Jews  for  parents,  which  found  even  exaggerated  expression  in 
the  Talmud.*  *     And  we  feel  that,  of  all  in  Israel,  He,  Who  was  their  •  Jer 

.  L 1 

King,  could  not  have  spoken  nor  done  what  might  even  seem  dis- 
respectful to  a  mother.  There  must  have  been  higher  meaning  in 
His  words.  That  meaning  would  be  better  understood  after  His 
Resurrection.  But  even  before  that  it  was  needftil,  in  presence  of 
interference  or  hindrance  by  earthly  relationships,  even  the  nearest 
and  tenderest,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  in  their  case,  to  point  to  the 
higher  and  stronger  spiritual  relationship.  And  beyond  this,  to  still 
higher  truth.  For,  had  He  not  entered  into  earthly  kinship  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  higher  spiritual  relationship  which  He  was  about 
to  found ;  and  was  it  not,  then,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  that  not 
those  in  nearest  earthly  relationship,  but  they  who  sat  '  about  Him, 
nay,  whoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,*  were  really  in  closest  kinship 
with  Him  ?  Thus,  it  was  not  that  Christ  set  lightly  by  His  Mother, 
but  that  He  confounded  not  the  means  with  the  end,  nor  yet  sur- 
rendered the  spirit  for  the  letter  of  the  Law  of  Love,  when,  refusing 
to  be  arrested  or  turned  aside  from  His  Mission,  even  for  a  moment,* 
He  elected  to  do  the  Will  of  His  Father  rather  than  neglect  it  by 
attending  to  the  wishes  of  the  Virgin-Mother.  As  Bengel  aptly  puts 
it:  He  contemns  not  the  Mother,  but  He  places  the  Father  first.' 
And  this  is  ever  the  right  relationship  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ! 

'  An  instance  of  this  has  been  given  in  '  Bengel  remarks  on  8t.  Matt.  zii.  46 : 

the  previous  chaper,  p.  667,  note.     O^er  *  Non  plane  hie  congmebat  sensus  Maris 

examples    of  filial  reverence  ace  men-  cum  sensa  Filii.' 

tioned,  some  painfully  ludicrous,  others  "  *  Non  spemit  Matrem,  sed  anteponit 

touching,  and  accompanied  by  sayings  Patrem.' 
which  sometimes  rise  to  the  sublime. 
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CHAPTER  XXm, 

HSW    TEAGHIKO    *  IN    PABABLR8 ' — THE    PA&ABLS8    TO    THB    FBOFLB    BT   THE 
LAKE  OF  GALILEK,   AND  THOSE  TO  THE  DI8CIPLBB  IN  GAPBIINAUII. 

(St.  Matt  ziiL  L  62 ;  St.  Mark  iv.  1-34 ;  St  Luke  yiii  4-18.) 

We  are  once  more  with  Jeans  and  His  disciples  by  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  We  love  to  think  that  it  was  in  the  early  morning,  when 
the  light  laid  its  golden  shadows  on  the  still  waters,  and  the  finesh  air, 
untainted  by  man,  was  fragrant  of  earth's  morning  sacrifice,  when  no 
voice  of  human  discord  marred  the  restfulness  of  holy  silence,  nor 
broke  the  Psalm  of  Nature's  praise.  It  was  a  spring  morning  too,  and 
of  such  spring-time  as  only  the  East,  and  chiefly  the  Galilean  Lake, 
knows — not  of  mingled  sunshine  and  showers,  of  warmth  and  storm, 
clouds  and  brightness,  when  life  seems  to  return  slowly  and  feebly  to 
the  palsied  limbs  of  our  northern  climes,  but  when  at  the  warm  touch 
it  bounds  and  throbs  with  the  vigour  of  youth.  The  imagery  of  the 
'  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  indicates  that  winter's  rain  and  storms  were 
just  past.*  Under  that  sky  Nature  seems  to  meet  the  coming  of 
spring  by  arraying  herself  in  a  garb  more  glorious  than  Solomon's 
royal  pomp.  Almost  suddenly  the  blood-red  anemones,  the  gay 
tulips,  the  spotless  narcissus,  and  the  golden  ranunculus '  deck  with 
wondrous  richness  the  grass  of  the  fields — alas !  so  soon  to  wither  **— 
while  all  trees  put  forth  their  firagrant  promise  of  fruit.**  As  the 
imagery  employed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  confirmed  the 
inference,  otherwise  derived,  that  it  was  spoken  during  the  brief 
period  after  the  winter  rains,  when  the  *  lilies '  decked  the  fresh  grass, 
so  the  scene  depicted  in  the  Parables  spoken  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
indicates  a  more  advanced  season,  when  the  fields  gave  first  promise 


1  It  adds  interest  to  these  Solomon- like 
lilies  that  the  Mishnah  designates  one 
class  of  them,  growing  in  fields  and  vine- 
yards, by  the  name  'royal  lily'  (KiL 
▼.  8.  Bab.  Talmud,  p.  29  a).  At  the  same 
time,  the  term  used  by  our  Lord  need  not 
be  confined  to  '  lilies '  in  the  strictest 
f^pse^    h  v»j  represent  the  whole  wild 


flora  of  spring,  chiefly  the  anemones 
(comp.  Tristram,  Nat  Hist  of  the  Bible, 
pp.  462-465).  A  word  with  the  same 
letters  as  icplyos  (though  of  di^rent 
meaning)  is  the  Babbinic  Narkes,  the 
narcissus— of  course  that  K^'n  (o( 
fields),  not  ^<n'3i;iT  (o^  gaitiMw). 


ot  a  harrest  to  be  gathered  in  dne  time.  And  as  we  know  tbat  the  CHAP, 
barley-harvest  commenced  with  the  Passover,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  xxm 
in  supposing  that  the  scene  is  laid  a  few  weeks  before  that  Feast.  '      '"""^ 

Other   evidence  of  this  is  not    wanting.      From   the   opening 
verses  *  we  infer,  that  Jesus  had  gone  forth  firom  '  the  house '  with  •  st  MkM. 
His  disciples  only,  and  that,  as  He  sat  by  the  seaside,  the  gathering  ' 

multitude  had  obliged  Him  to  enter  a  ship,  whence  He  spake  unto 
them  many  things  in  Parables.  That  this  parabolic  teaching  did  not 
follow,  far  less,  was  caused  by,  the  fully  developed  enmity  of  the 
Pharisees,^'  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  sequel.  Meantime  it  ^BLUtM, 
should  be  noticed,  that  the  first  series  of  Parables  (those  spoken  by 
the  Lake  of  Galilee)  bear  no  distinct  reference  to  it.  In  this  respect 
we  mark  an  ascending  scale  in  the  three  series  of  Parables,  spoken 
respectively  at  three  diflFerent  periods  in  the  History  of  Christ,  and 
with  reference  to  three  different  stages  of  Pharisaic  opposition  and 
]x>pular  feeling.  The  first  series  is  that,®  when  Pharisaic  opposition  •  st  XMt 
had  just  devised  the  explanation  that  His  works  were  of  demoniac 
agency,  and  when  misled  affection  would  have  converted  the  ties  of 
earthly  relationship  into  bonds  to  hold  the  Christ.  To  this  there 
was  only  one  reply,  when  the  Christ  stretched  out  His  Hand  over 
those  who  had  learned,  by  following  Him,  to  do  the  Will  of  His 
Heavenly  Father,  and  so  become  His  nearest  of  kin.  This  was  the 
real  answer  to  the  attempt  of  His  mother  and  brethren ;  that  to  the 
Pharisaic  charge  of  Satanic  agency.  And  it  was  in  this  connection 
that,  first  to  the  multitude,  then  to  His  disciples,  the  first  series  of 
Parables  was  spoken,  which  exhibits  the  elementary  truths  concerning 
the  planting  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  its  development,  reality,  value, 
and  final  vindication. 

In  the  second  series  of  Parables  we  mark  a  different  stage.     The 
fifteen  Parables  of  which  it  consists  *  were  spoken  after  the  Trans-  *  st  Luke 
figuration,'  on  the  descent  into  the  Valley  of  Humiliation.     They  also  xViiupMrim 
concern  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but,  although  the  prevaOing  character- 
istic is  still  parenetic^^  or,  rather.  Evangelic,  they  have  a  controversial 
aspect  also,  as  against  some  vital,  active  opposition  to  the  Kingdom, 
chiefly  on  the   part  of  the   Pharisees.     Ac<;ordingly,   they  appear 
among   'the   Discourses'  of  Christ,*   and  are  connected  with   the  •stLokt 
climax  of  Pharisaic  opposition  as   presented  in  the  charge,  in  its  **'"^^- 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Ooehel  Betlin  1884)  is  very  disappointing, 

in  his  *Parabeln  Jesa,*  a  book  to  which  '  Admonitory,  hortatoiy— a  tenn  used 

I  would  here,  in  general,  acknowledge  my  in  theology,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 

obligations.     The  latest    work  on   the  give  the  exact  equivalent, 
•al^ject  iF,L.  iSMiMMy^,d.  Par.d.Hemi» 
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most  fully  developed  form,  that  Jesns  was,  bo  to  speak,  the  Incamatian 
of  Satan,  the  constaat  medium  and  vehicle  of  his  activity.^  This 
tvas  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Qhost.  All  the  Parables  spoken 
at  that  period  bear  more  or  less  direct  reference  to  it,  though,  as 
already  stated,  as  yet  in  positive  rather  than  negative  form,  the 
Evangelic  element  in  them  being  primary,  and  the  judicial  only 
secondary. 

This  order  is  I'eversed  in  the  third  series,  consisting  of  eight  Par- 
ables.^ Here  the  controversial  has  not  only  the  ascendency  over  the 
Evangelic  element,  but  the  tone  has  become  judicial,  and  the  Evan- 
gelic element  appears  chiefly  in  the  form  of  certain  predictions  con- 
nected with  the  coming  end.  The  Kingdom  of  Ood  is  presented  in  its 
final  stage  of  ingathering,  separation,  reward  and  loss,  as,  indeed,  we 
might  expect  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  immediately  before  His 
final  rejection  by  Israel  and  betrayal  into  the  hands  of  the  Grentiles. 

This  internal  connection  between  the  Parables  and  the  History  of 
Christ  best  explains  their  meaning.  Their  artificial  grouping  (as  by 
mostly  all  modem  critics  ^)  is  too  ingenious  to  be  true.  One  thing, 
however,  is  common  to  all  the  Parables,  and  forms  a  point  of  connec- 
tion between  them.  They  are  all  occasioned  by  some  onreceptiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  hearers,  and  that,  even  when  the  hearers  are  professing 
disciples.  This  seems  indicated  in  the  reason  assigned  by  Christ  to 
the  disciples  for  His  use  of  parabolic  teaching  :  that  unto  them  it  was 
*  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  unto  them 
that  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in  parables.'  ^  And  this 
may  lead  up  to  such  general  remarks  on  the  Parables  as  are  necessary 
for  their  understanding. 

Little  information  is  to  be  gained  from  discussing  the  etymology 
of  the  word  Parable,^  The  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  means  to 
project;  and  the  term  itself,  the  placing  of  one  thing  by  the  side 
of  another.  Perhaps  no  other  mode  of  teaching  was  so  common 
among  the  Jews'  as  that  by  Parables.  Only  in  their  case,  they 
were  almost  entirely  illustrations  of  what  had  been  said  or  taught ;  * 


*  Even  Ooebelt  though  rightly  following 
the  purely  historical  method,  has,  in  the 
interest  of  so-called  higher  criticism, 
attempted  such  artilioial  grouping. 

•  From  wapctfidWcgj  projicio^  admoveo 
rem  rei  comjiarationit  catisa  {Grimm). 
Little  can  be  learned  from  the  classical 
definitions  of  the  wapcLfioX-ft.  See  Arch- 
bishop TVench  on  the  Parables. 

'  I".  L.  Steinmeyer  has  most  strangely 


attempted  to  deny  this.  Yet  every 
ancient  Rabbinic  work  is  lirerally/WW  of 
parables.  In  Sanh.  38  *  we  read  that  R. 
Meir's  discourses  consisted  in  third  of  legal 
determinations,  in  third  of  Haggadab, 
and  in  third  of  parables. 

*  I  am  here  referring  only  to  the  f orro, 
not  the  substaaoe,  of  theM  Jewkk 
puables. 
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while,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  they  served  as  the  foundation  for  His     CHAP, 
teaching.     In  the  one  case,  the  light  of  earth  was  cast  heavenwards,     XXUI 
in  the  other,  that  of  heaven  earthwards ;  in  the  one  case,  it  was  in- 
tended to  make  spiritual  teaching  appear  Jewish  and  national,  in  the 
other  to  convey  spiritual  teaching  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  hearers.     This  distinction  will  be  found  to  hold  true, 
even  in  instances  where  there  seems  the  closest  parallelism  between 
a  Rabbinic  and  an  Evangelic  Parable.     On  further  examination,  the 
difference  between  them  will  appear  not  merely  one  of  degree,  but 
of  kind,  or  rather  of  standpoint.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
Parable  of  the  woman  who  made  anxious  search  for  her  lost  coin,*  to  •st.Luko 
which  there  is  an  almost  literal  Jewish  parallel.^     But,  whereas  in  kii^the 
the  Jewish  Parable  the  moral  is,  that  a  man   ought  to  take  much  cSbTli"" 
greater  pains  in  the  study  of  the  Torah  than  in  the  search  for  coin, 
since  the  former  procures  an  eternal  reward,  while  the  coin  would,  if 
found,  at  most  only  procure  temporary  enjoyment,  the  Parable  of 
Christ  is  intended  to  set  forth,  not  the  merit  of  study  or  of  works, 
but  the  compassion  of  the  Saviour  in  seeking  the  lost,  and  the  joy 
of  Heaven  in  his  recovery.     It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  comparison 
between  such  Parables,  as  regards  their  spirit,  is  scarcely  possible, 
except  by  way  of  contrast.* 

But,  to  rietum.  In  Jewish  writings  a  Parable  (Mimshcd,  Mashai^ 
Mathla)  is  introduced  by  some  such  formula  as  this :  *  I  will  tell 
thee  a  parable '  (^eTD  iS  ^lKnD«).  *  To  what  is  the  thing  like  P  To 
one,'  &c.  Often  it  begins  more  briefly,  thus :  *  A  Parable.  To  what 
is  the  thing  like  ? '  or  else,  simply :  *  To  what  is  the  thing  like  ?  * 
Sometimes  even  this  is  omitted,  and  the  Parable  is  indicated  by  the 
preposition  *  to '  at  the  beginning  of  the  illustrative  story.  Jevnish 
writers  extol  Parables,  as  placing  the  meaning  of  the  Law  within 
range  of  the  comprehension  of  all  men.  The  *  wise  King '  had  intro> 
duced  this  method,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  illustrated  by  the  Parable 
of  a  great  palace  which  had  many  doors,  so  that  people  lost  their  way 
in  it,  till  one  came  who  fastened  a  ball  of  thread  at  the  chief  entrance, 
when  all  could  readily  find  their  way  in  and  out.**  Even  this  wili  umar  ^ 
illustrate  what  has  been  said  of  the  difference  between  Rabbinlo 
Parables  and  those  employed  by  our  Lord. 

The  general  distinction  between  a  Parable  and  a  Proverb,  FabW 
and  All^ory,  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length.*    It  will  sufficiently 

1  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  tbe  frame-  intercourse  between    Jews  and  Jewish 

work  of  some  of  Christ's  Parables  may  Christians  would  deny  this  hpH&ri, 

have  been  adopted  and  adapted  by  later  '  I  must  here    refer    to  th«  Tuiona 

Babbis.    No  one  who  knows  the  early  Biblical  Dictionaries,  to  Frofiwar  WM. 
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BOOK     appear  firom  the  character  and  the  characteristics  of  the  ParaUes  of 
m        oar  Lord.    That  designation  is,  indeed,  sometimes  applied  to  what 
are  not  Parables,  in  the  strictest  sense  ;  while  it  is  wanting  where 
we  might  have  expected  it.     Thus,  in  the  Synoptic  Gk>8pel8  illostrar 
Bfc.  ifuM.     tions,*  and  even  proverbial  sayings,  such  as  '  Physician,  heal  thyself/  ^ 
Licuk UL   or  that  aboat  the  blind  leading  the  blind,®  are  designated  Parables. 
lUtt  ▼.  te     Again,  the  term  '  Parable,'  although  used  in  oar  Authorised  Version, 
sLLnkaiT.  ^^^^  ^^^  occur  in  the  original  of  St.  John's  GFospel ;  and  this,  although 
SI.  Matt,      not  a  few  illustrations  used  in  that  Gospel  might,  on  superficial  ex- 
amination, appear  to  be  Parables.     The  term  must,  therefore,  be  here 
restricted  to  special  conditions.     The  first  of  these  is,  that  all  Para- 
bles bear  reference  to  well-known  scenes,  such  as  those  of  daily 
life ;  or  to  events,  either  real,  or  such  as  every  one  would  expect  in 
given  circumstances,  or  as  would  be  in  accordance  with  prevailing 
notions.' 

Such  pictures,  familiar  to  the  popular  mind,  are  in  the  Parable 
connected  with  corresponding  spiritual  realities.  Yet,  here  also, 
there  is  that  which  distinguishes  the  Parable  fix>m  the  mere  illus- 
tration. The  latter  conveys  no  more  than — perhaps  not  so  much  as — 
that  which  was  to  be  illustrated ;  while  the  Parable  conveys  this  and 
a  great  deal  beyond  it  to  those,  who  can  follow  up  its  shadows  to 
the  light  by  which  they  have  been  cast.  In  truth,  Parables  are  the 
outlined  shadows — large,  perhaps,  and  dim — as  the  light  of  heavenly 
things  falls  on  well-known  scenes,  which  correspond  to,  and  have  their 
higher  counterpart  in  spiritual  realities.  For,  earth  and  heaven  are 
twin-parts  of  His  works.  And,  as  the  same  law,  so  the  same  order, 
prevails  in  them ;  and  they  form  a  grand  unity  in  their  relation  to 
the  Living  God  Who  reigneth.  And,  just  as  there  is  ultimately  but 
one  Law,  one  Force,  one  Life,  which,  variously  working,  efiects  and 
afiects  all  the  Phenomenal  in  the  material  universe,  however  diverse 
it  may  seem,  so  is  there  but  one  Law  and  Life  as  regards  the  intel- 
lectual, moral — nay,  and  the  spiritual.  One  Law,  Force,  and  Life, 
binding  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  into  a  Grand  Unity — the  out- 
come of  the  Divine  Unity,  of  which  it  is  the  manifestation.  Thus 
things  in  earth  and  heaven  are  kindred,  and  the  one  may  become 
to  us  Parables  of  the  other.  And  so,  if  the  place  of  our  resting  be 
Bethel,  they  become  Jacob's  ladder,  by  which  those  fix)m  heaven  come 
down  to  earth,  and  those  from  earth  ascend  to  heaven. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Parables,  in  the  stricter  sense   is 

cnU*t  Introdoction  to  the  Study  of  the  >  Every  reader  of  the  Gospels  wiU  be 

Gospels  (pp.  28,  28G),  and  to  the  works      ^ble  to  distinguish  these  varioiis  rlnniif 
^  A^b^Sop  TVffwA  a;i4  Dr.  ffiif W,  ^  ^  ^'•**»'?Wi 
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that  in  them  the  whole  picture  or  narratiye  is  used  in  illustration  of     CHAP, 
some  heavenly  teaching,  and  not  merely  one  feature  or  phase  of  it,'     XXin 
&s  in  some  of  the  parabolic  illustrations  and  proverbs  of  the  Synop-         *    ^ 
tists,  or  the  parabolic  narratives  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.     Thus,  in  the 
parabolic  illustrations  about  the  new  piece  of  cloth  on  the  old  gar- 
ment,^ about  the  blind  leading  the  blind,^  about  the  forth-putting  of  •stLakeW 
leaves  on  the  fig-tree ;  *^  or  in  the  parabolic  proverb,  ^  Physician,  heal  k  st.  Loin 
thyself; '  *  or  in  such  parabolic  narratives  of  St.  John,  as  about  the  ^^ 
Gtood  Shepherd,*  or  the  Vine  ' — in  each  case,  only  one  part  is  selected  xxIt.  ss 
as  parabolic.     On  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  shortest  Parables,  such  J^^^**" 
as  those  of  the  seed  growing  secretly,'  the  leaven  in  the  meal,**  and  •  st  John  z. 
the  pearl  of  great  price,*  the  picture  is  complete,  and  has  not  only  in  's^^®^*^- 
one  feature,  but  in  its  whole  bearing,  a  counterpart  in   spiritual  iT.s»-s» 
realities.     But,  as  shown  in  the  Parable  of  the  seed  growing  secretly,^  ![^  2**** 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Parable  should  always  contain  some  nar-  *tt.4«»46 
rative,  provided  that  not  only  one  feature,  but  the  whole  thing  related,  Jr^ji^ 
have  its  spiritual  application. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  explained,  the  arrangement  of  the 
Parables  into  syrnbolieal  and  typical  •  can  only  apply  to  their  form, 
not  their  substance.     In  the  first  of  these  classes  a  scene  from  nature 
or  from  life  serves  as  basis  for  exhibiting  the  corresponding  spiritual 
reality.     In  the  latter,  what  is  related  serves  as  type  (rvwof),  not  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  but  in  that   not   unfrequent   in 
Scripture :  as  example — whether  for  imitation,™  or  in  warning."    In  -  pmi.  m. 
the  typical  Parables  the  illustration  lies,  so  to  speak,  on  the  outside ;  ir.'is 
in  the  symbolical,  within  the  narrative  or  scene.     The  former  are  to  ■^loor.x.^ 
be  applied ;  the  latter  must  be  explained. 

It  is  here  that  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  various 
classes  of  hearers  lay.     All  the  Parables,  indeed,  implied  some  back- 
ground of  opposition,  or  else  of  unreceptiveness.     In  the  record  of 
this  first  series  of  them,®  the  fact  that  Jesus  spake  to  the  people  in  "^  Mi>*** 
Parables,^  and  only  in  Parables,'  is  strongly  marked.      It  appears,  psticati. 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  this  mode  of  popular  ^JJijieUi** 
teaching  was  adopted  by  Him.'    Accordingly,  the  disciples  not  only  <  st.  ifott. 
expressed  their  astonishment,  but  inquired  the  reason  of  this  novel  st.  uvk  ir. 
method.'    The  answer  of  the  Lord  makes  a  distinction  between  those  ,  ^  ^g„^ 


>  Oremer  (Lex.  of  N.T.  Greek,  p.  124)  '  lo  the  Old  Testament  there  are  para- 
lays  stress  on  the  idea  of  a  eomj/arisfm,  bolic  descriptions  and  utterances — eepe- 
which  is  manifestly  incorrect ;  Onebel,  dally  in  Ezekiel  (zv. ;  zvi. ;  zrii. ;  xiz.), 
with  not  mncb  better  reason,  on  that  of  and  a  fable  (Judg.  iz.  7-15),  but  only 
a  narratiYe  form.  two  Tarables :  the  one  typical  (2  Sam.  ziL 

>  So  by  €heM,  1-6),  the  other  iymboUcal  (Is.  v.  1-6). 


zULlO, 
Andpsnlltli 
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BOOK     to  whom  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
m       those  to  whom  all  things  were  done  in  Parables.     But,  evidently, 
'      '      "  this  method  of  teaching  could  not  have  been  adopted  for  the  people, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  disciples,  and  as  a  judicial  measure,  since 
even  in  the  first  series  of  Parables  three  were  addressed  to  the  dis- 
•  Si.  Matt,     ciples,  after  the  people  had  been  dismissed.^     On  the  other  hand,  in 
•s  answer  to  the  disciples,  the  Lord  specially  marks  this  as  the  differ- 

ence between  the  teaching  vouchsafed  to  them  and  the  Parables 
spoken  to  the  people,  that  the  designed  effect  of  the  latter  was 
judicial :  to  complete  that  hardening  which,  in  its  commencement, 
»8i<  Xiitt.  had  been  caused  by  their  voluntary  rejection  of  what  they  hadheard.^ 
But,  as  not  only  the  people,  but  the  disciples  also,  were  taught  by 
Parables,  the  hardening  effect  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  parabolic 
mode  of  teaching,  now  for  the  first  time  adopted  by  Christ.  Nor  is 
it  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question,  by  what  this  darkening  effect, 
and  hence  hardening  influence,  of  the  Parable  on  the  people  was 
•St  Mate  caused,  that  the  first  series,  addressed  to  the  multitude,®  consisted 
jiiL  1-9,  »4-  ^£  ^  cumulation  of  Parables,  without  any  hint  as  to  their  meaning 
or  interpretation.^  For,  irrespective  of  other  considerations,  these 
Parables  were  at  least  as  easily  understood  as  those  spoken  imme- 
diately afterwards  to  the  disciples,  on  which,  similarly,  no  comment, 
was  given  by  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  to  us  at  least,  it  seems 
clear,  that  the  ground  of  the  different  effect  of  the  Parables  on  the 
unbelieving  multitude  and  on  the  believing  disciples  was  not  objec- 
tive, or  caused  by  the  substance  or  form  of  these  Parables,  but  sub- 
jective, being  caused  by  the  different  standpoint  of  the  two  classes  of 
hearers  towards  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  explanation  removes  what  otherwise  would  be  a  serious 
difficulty.  For,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe,  that  Jesus  had  adopted 
a  special  mode  of  teaching  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  truth, 
which  might  have  saved  those  who  heard  Him.  His  words,  indeed, 
indicate  that  such  woa  the  effect  of  the  Parables.  But  they  also 
indicate,  with  at  least  equal  clearness,  that  the  cause  of  this  harden- 
ing lay,  not  in  the  parabolic  method  of  teaching,  but  in  the  state  of 
spiritual  insensibility  at  which,  by  their  own  guilt,  they  had  pre- 
viously arrived.  Through  this,  what  might,  and,  in  other  circum- 
stances, would,  have  conveyed  spiritual  instruction,  necessarily  be- 
came that  which  still  further  and  fatally  darkened  and  dulled  their 
minds  and  hearts.  Thus  their  own  hardening  merged  into  the 
^  S!*^     judgment  of  hardening.** 

'  80  even  QoeM  (i.  pp.  33-42,  and  especially  p.  38). 


THE  'MYSTERIES  OF  THE  KINGDOBL'  bH\ 

We  are  now  in  some  measupe  able  to  understand,  why  Christ  now  CHAP, 
for  the  first  time  adopted  parabolic  teaching.  Its  reason  lay  in  the  XXin 
altered  circumstances  of  the  case.  All  His  former  teaching  had  been 
plain,  although  initial.  In  it  He  had  set  forth  by  Word,  and  ex- 
hibited by  fact  (in  miracles),  that  Kingdom  of  God  which  He  had 
come  to  open  to  all  believers.  The  hearers  had  now  ranged  them- 
selves into  two  parties.  Those  who,  whether  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently (as  the  result  would  show),  had  admitted  these  premisses, 
so  far  as  they  understood  them,  were  His  professing  disciples.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Pharisaic  party  had  now  devised  a  consistent 
theory,  according  to  which  the  acts,  and  hence  also  the  teaching, 
of  Jesus,  were  of  Satanic  origin.  Christ  must  still  preach  the 
Kingdom ;  for  that  purpose  had  He  come  into  the  world.  ^Only,  the 
presentation  of  that  Kingdom  must  now  be  for  decision.  It  must 
separate  the  two  classes,  leading  the  one  to  clearer  understanding  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom — of  what  not  only  seems,  but  to  our 
limited  thinking  really  is,  mysterious;  while  the  other  class  of 
hearers  would  now  regard  these  mysteries  as  wholly  unintelligible, 
incredible,  and  to  be  rejected.  And  the  ground  of  this  lay  in  the 
respective  positions  of  these  two  elates  towards  the  Kingdom. 
*  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundance ;  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  he  hath.*  And  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  they  were 
presented  in  Parables  was  alike  suited  to,  and  corresponded  with, 
the  character  of  these  '  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,'  now  set  forth,  not 
for  initial  instruction,  but  for  final  decision.  As  the  Light  from 
heaven  falls  on  earthly  objects,  the  shadows  are  cast.  But  our 
perception  of  them,  and  its  mode,  depend  on  the  position  which  we 
occupy  relatively  to  that  Light. 

And  so  it  was  not  only  best,  but  most  merciful,  that  these 
mysteries  of  substance  should  now,  also,  be  presented  as  mysteries 
of  form  in  Parables.  Here  each  would  see  according  to  his  standpoint 
towards  the  Kingdom.  And  this  was  in  turn  determined  by  previous 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  that  truth,  which  had  formerly  been  set 
forth  in  a  plain  form  in  the  teaching  and  acting  of  the  Christ.  Thus, 
while  to  the  opened  eyes  and  hearing  ears  of  the  one  class  would  be 
disclosed  that,  which  prophets  and  righteous  men  of  old  had  desired 
but  not  attained,  to  them  who  had  voluntarily  cast  aside  what  they 
had,  would  only  come,  in  their  seeing  and  hearing,  the  final  judgment 
of  hardening.  So  would  it  be  to  each  according  to  his  standpoint. 
To  the  one  would  come  the  grace  of  final  revelation,  to  the  other  the 
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BOOK     final  judgment  which,  in  the  first  place,  had  been  of  their  own  chmoe, 
ni       bat  which,  as  they  voluntarily  occupied  their  position  relatively  to 

"*-    '      '  Christ,  had  grown  into  the  fulfilment  of  the  terrible  prediction  of 

•  u.  Ti.  1^  10  Esaias  concerning  the  final  hardening  of  Israel.^ 

Thus  much  in  general  explanation.     The  record  of  the  first  series 

^stics^  of  Parables^  contains  three  separate  accounts:  that  of  the  Parables 
spoken  to  the  people ;  that  of  the  reason  for  the  use  of  parabolic 
teaching,  and  the  explanation  of  the  first  Parables  (both  addressed  to 
the  disciples) ;  and,  finally,  another  series  of  Parables  spoken  to  the 
disciples.     To  each  of  these  we  must  briefly  address  ourselves. 

On  that  bright  spring-morning,  when  Jesus  spoke  from  '  the  ship' 
to  the  multitude  that  crowded  the  shore.  He  addressed  to  them  these 
four  Parables :  concerning  Him  Who  sowed,'  concerning  the  Wheat 
and  the  Tares,  concerning  the  Mustard-Seed,  and  concerning  the 
Leaven.  The  first,  or  perhaps  the  two  first  of  these,  must  be  supple- 
mented by  what  may  be  designated  as  a  JifVi  Pa/raile^  that  of  the 
Seed  growing  unobservedly.     This  is  the  only  Parable  of  which  St. 

•stibBk  Mark  alone  has  preserved  the  record.®  All  these  Parables  refer,  as  is 
expressly  stated,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d  ;  that  is,  not  to  any  special 
phase  or  characteristic  of  it,  but  to  the  Kingdom  itself,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  its  history.  They  are  all  such  as  befit  an  open-air  address 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  in  that  locality,  and  to  those  hearers. 
And  yet  there  is  such  gradation  and  development  in  them  as  might 
well  point  upwards  and  onwards. 

The  first  Parable  is  that  of  Him  Who  sowed.  We  can  almost 
picture  to  ourselves  the  Saviour  seated  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  as  He 
points  His  hearers  to  the  rich  plain  over  against  Him,  where  the 
young  com,  still  in  the  first  green  of  its  growing,  is  giving  promise 
of  harvest.  Like  this  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  He  has  come 
to  proclaim.  Like  what  ?  Not  yet  like  that  harvest,  which  is  still 
in  the  future,  but  like  that  field  over  there.  The  Sower  *  has  gone 
forth  to  sow  the  Good  Seed.  If  we  bear  in  mind  a  mode  of  sowing 
peculiar  (if  we  are  not  mistaken)  to  those  times,  the  Parable  gains 
in  vividness.  According  to  Jewish  authorities  there  was  twofold 
isowing,  as  the  seed  was  either  cast  by  the  hand  (thSidd)  or  by 

Anwh.        means  of  cattle  (oniitr  nSiDD*)-     Iii  the  latter  case,  a  sack  with 

rom  botto>  holes  was  filled  with  com  and  laid  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  so  that, 
A"  it  moved  onwards,  the  seed  was  thickly  scattered.  Thus  it  might 
well  be,  that  it  would  fall  indiscriminately  on  beaten  roadway,*  on 

*  The  correct  reading  in  St.  Mat*,  xiii.  ■  With  the    definite    article— not  •» 

18  is  TOW  aw^lpayrost  not  anipovTos  as  iD      Sower,'  a«  in  onr  A.V.,  but  the  Sower. 
theX.B.  •  ««pa  rir  Mr,  not  tcH^  T^  ^ky^.    I 
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stony  places  but  thinly  covered  with  soil,  or  where  the  thorns  had      CHAP, 
not  been  cleared  away,  or  undergrowth  from  the  thorn-hedge  crept      xxni 
into  the  field,'  as  well  as  on  good  ground.     The  result  in  each  case  ^*"    '    ^ 
need  not  here  be  repeated.     But  what  meaning  would  all  this  con- 
vey to  the  Jewish  hearers  of  Jesus  ?     How  could  this  sowing  and 
growing  be  like  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?     Certainly  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  expected  it.     To  them  it  was  only  a  rich  harvest,  when 
all  Israel  would  bear  plenteous  fruit.     Again,  what  was  the  Seed, 
and  who  the  Sower?  or  what  could  be  meant  by  the  various  kinds 
of  soil  and  their  unproductiveness  ? 

To  us,  as  explained  by  the  Lord,  all  this  seems  plain.  But  to 
them  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  understanding,  but  much  occa- 
sion for  misunderstanding  it,  unless,  indeed,  they  stood  in  right 
relationship  to  the  '  Kingdom  of  God.'  The  initial  condition  requisite 
was  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Sower,  and  His  Word  the 
Seed  of  the  Kingdom :  no  other  Sower  than  He,  no  other  Seed  of  the 
Kingdom  than  His  Word.  If  this  were  admitted,  they  had  at  least 
the  right  premisses  for  understanding  ^  this  mystery  of  the  Kingdom.'  ^ 

According  to  Jewish  view  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  in  outward 
pomp,  and  by  display  of  power  to  establish  the  Kingdom.  But  this 
was  the  very  idea  of  the  Eongdom,  with  which  Satan  had  tempted 
Jesus  at  the  outset  of  His  Ministry.^  In  opposition  to  it  was  this 
'  mystery  of  the  Kingdom,'  according  to  which  it  consisted  in  recep- 
tion of  the  Seed  of  the  Word.  That  reception  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  that  is,  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  hearers. 
The  Kingdom  of  Grod  was  vrithin :  it  came  neither  by  a  display  of 
power,  nor  even  by  this,  that  Israel,  or  else  the  Gospel-hearers,  were 
the  field  on  which  the  Seed  of  the  Kingdom  was  sown.  He  had 
brought  the  Kingdom  :  the  Sower  had  gone  forth  to  sow.  This  was 
of  free  grace — the  Gospel.  But  the  seed  might  fall  on  the  roadside, 
and  so  perish  without  even  springing  up.  Or  it  might  fall  on  rocky 
soil,  and  so  spring  up  rapidly,  but  wither  before  it  showed  promise  of 
fruit.  Or  it  might  fall  where  thorns  grew  along  with,  and  more 
rapidly  than,  it.  And  so  it  would,  indeed,  show  promise  of  fruit; 
the  com  might  appear  in  the  ear ;  but  that  fruit  would  not  come  to 
ripeness  (*  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection '  *),  because  the  thorns  grow-  •g^  J*^* 
ing  more  rapidly  would  choke  the  com.     Lastly,  to  this  threefold 

oannot  onderstaDd  how  this  road  could  highway. 

be  within  the  ploughed  and  sowed  field.  ^  Comp.  the   slight  variations  in  the 

Our   view  is  farther  confirmed  by  St.  three  Gospels. 

Luke  viii.  5,  where  the  seed  is  described  '  Comp.  the  chapter  qq  tbe  T^mpti^ 

19  'tfo^^   4qw^' -evidently  o^  tt^  tjo^                                                 f 
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BOOK     faultiness  of  soil,  through  which  the  seed  did  not  spring  np  at  all,  or 
m        merely  sprang  ap,  or  just  reached  the  promise,  but  not  the  perfeo- 

' — ■ '  tion  of  fruit,  corresponded  a  threefold  degree  of  fruit-bearing  in  the 

soil,  according  to  which  it  brought  forth  thirtyfold,  siztyfold,  or  an 
hundredfold,  in  the  yarying  measure  of  its  capacity. 

K  even  the  disciples  failed  to  comprehend  the  whole  bearing  of 
this  *  Mystery  of  the  Kingdom,'  we  can  beUeve  how  utterly  strange 
and  un-Jewish  such  a  Parable  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  must  have 
sounded  to  them,  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  Pharisaic  repre- 
sentations of  the  Person  and  Teaching  of  Christ.  And  yet  the  while 
these  very  hearers  were,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  fulfilling  what 
Jesus  was  speaking  to  them  in  the  Parable ! 
•St  itok  Whether  or  not  the  Parable  recorded  by  St.  Mark  alone,*  con- 

^••*-  earning  the  Seed  growing  unobeervecUy.  Z  spoken  afterwU  in 
private  to  the  disciples,  or,  as  seems  more  likely,  at  the  first,  and  to 
the  people  by  the  sea-shore,  this  appears  the  fittest  place  for  inserting 
it.  If  the  first  Parable,  concerning  the  Sower  and  the  Field  of 
Sowing,  would  prove  to  all  who  were  outside  the  pale  of  discipleship 
a  *  mystery,'  while  to  those  within  it  would  unfold  knowledge  of  the 
very  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,  this  would  even  more  fully  be  the 
case  in  regard  to  this,  second  or  supplementary  Parable.  In  it  we 
are  only  viewing  that  portion  of  the  field,  which  the  former  Parable 
had  described  as  good  soil.  *  So  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man 
had  cast  the  seed  on  the  earth,  and  slept  and  rose,  night  and  day, 
and  the  seed  sprang  up  and  grew :  how,  he  knows  not  himself. 
Automatons '  [self-acting]  the  earth  beareth  fruit :  first  blade,  then 
ear,  then  full  wheat  in  the  ear !  But  when  the  fruit  presents  itself, 
immediately  he  sendeth  forth*  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is 
come.'  The  meaning  of  all  this  seems  plain.  As  the  Sower,  after 
the  seed  has  been  cast  into  the  ground,  can  do  no  more ;  he  goes  to 
sleep  at  night,  and  rises  by  day,  the  seed  the  meanwhile  growing,  the 
Sower  knows  not  how,  and  as  his  activity  ceases  till  the  time  that  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  when  immediately  he  thrusts  in  the  sickle — ^so  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  seed  is  sown ;  but  its  growth  goes  on, 
dependent  on  the  law  inherent  in  seed  and  soil,  dependent  also  on 
Heaven's  blessing  of  sunshine  and  showers,  till  the  moment  of  ripe- 
ness, when  the  harvest-time  is  come.     We  can  only  go  about  our 

'  I  would  here  remark  in  general,  tliat  the  snccession  of  the  words. 

I  have    always  adopted  what    seemed  *  This  is  a  Hebraism— explaining  the 

to  me  the  best  attested  readings,  and  Hebrew  use  of  the  verb  nVfi^  in  analogoiu 

endeavoured  to   translate  literally,  pre-  circumstances, 
serving,  where  it  seemed  desirable,  even 
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daily  work,  or  lie  down  to  rest,  as  day  and  night  alternate ;  we  see,  but     CHAP, 
know  not  the  how  of  the  growth  of  the  seed.     Yet,  assuredly  it  will      XXTTI 
ripen,  and  when  that  moment  has  arrived,  immediately  the  sickle  is   ^'""    '    ^ 
thrust  in,  for  the  harvest  is  come.     And  so  also  with  the  Sower. 
His  outward  activity  on  earth  was  in  the  sowing,  and  it  will  be  in 
the  harvesting.     What  lies  between  them  is  of  that  other  Dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  till  He  again  send  forth  His  reapers  into  His  field. 
But  all  this  must  have  been  to  those  *  without '  a  great  mystery,  in 
no  wise  compatible  with  Jewish  notions ;  while  to  them  *  within '  it 
proved  a  yet  greater,  and  very  needful  unfolding  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Kingdom,  with  very  wide  application  of  them. 

The    '  mystery '  is  made  still  further  mysterious,  or   else  it  is 
still   further  unfolded,  in   the   next  Parable   concerning  the  Tares 
sown  among  the  Wheat.      According  to  the   common  view,  these 
Tares  represent  what  is  botanically  known  as  the  *  bearded  Darnel ' 
(Lolitmi  temulentiim),  a  poisonous   rye-grass,  very   common  in  the 
East,  *  entirely  like  wheat  until  the  ear  appears,'  or  else  (according 
to  some),  the  ^  creeping  wheat '  or  *  couch-grass '  (Triticum  repens),  of 
which  the  roots   creep  underground  and   become  intertwined  with 
those  of  the  wheat.     But  the  Parable  gains  in  meaning  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that,  according  to  ancient  Jewish  (and,  indeed,  modern  Eastern) 
ideas,  the  Tares  were  not  of  difierent  seed,*  but  only  a  degenerate  kind  •  ka.  1. 1 
of  wheat.'*     Whether  in  legend  or  symbol,  Rabbinism  has  it  that  even  *  Jer.  km. 
the  ground  had  been  guilty  of  fornication  before  the  judgment  of  the 
Mood,  so  that  when  wheat  was  sown  tares  sprang  up.®    The  Jewish  •  bct.  r,  s^ 
hearers  of  Jesus  would,  therefore,  think  of  these  tares  as  degenerate  p.68a, 
kind  of  wheat,  originally  sprung  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  through  middle 
the  corruptness  of  the  earth,  but  now,  alas !  so  common  in  their 
fields;  wholly   undistinguishable  from  the  wheat,  till  the  fruit  ap- 
peared: noxious,  poisonous,  and  requiring  to  be  separated  from  the 
wheat,  if  the  latter  was  not  to  become  useless. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us  now  try  to  realise  the  scene 
pictured.  Once  more  we  see  the  field  on  which  the  com  is  growing 
— we  know  not  how.  The  sowing  time  is  past.  *  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  become  *  like  to  a  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field. 
But  in  the  time  that  men  sleep  came  his  enemy  and  over-sowed  tckres ' 
in  (upon)  the  midst  ^  of  the  wheat,  and  went  away.'  Thus  far  the 
picture  is  true  to  nature,  since  such  deeds,  of  enmity  were,  and  still 

>  The  tense  should  here  be  marked.  *  The  expression  is   of  great  import- 

*  The  Greek  (t(diftoy  is  represented  by      ance.    The  right    reading  is   iwicwMiptw 

the  Hebrew  *i|T  or  K)^t.  iinsuper  sero — to  sow  above),  not  finrt i^ 

(/Mwed). 
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BOOK     are,  common  in  the  East.     And  so  matters  would  go  on  unobserred, 
m       since,  whatever  kind  of  ^  tares '  may  be  meant,  it  wonld,  from  their 

**■"""  '  likeness,  be  for  some  time  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
wheat.  ^  But  when  the  herbage  grew  and  made  fimit,  then  appeared 
(became  manifest)  also  the  tares.'  What  follows  is  equally  troeto 
fact,  since,  according  to  the  testimony  of  travellers,  most  strenuous 
efforts  are  always  made  in  the  East  to  weed  out  the  tares.  Similarly, 
in  the  Parable,  the  servants  of  the  householder  are  introduced  as 
inquiring  whence  these  tares  had  come ;  and  on  the  reply :  '  A  hostile 
person  has  done  this,'  they  further  ask :  '  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go 
(straightway)  and  gather  them  together  ? '  The  absence  of  any  reference 
to  the  rooting  up  or  burning  the  tares,  is  intended  to  indicate,  that 
the  only  object  which  the  servants  had  in  view  was  to  keep  the  wheat 
pure  and  unmixed  for  the  harvest.  But  this  their  final  object  would 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  procedure,  which  their  inconsiderate  zeal 
suggested.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  quite  possible  to  distinguish  the 
tares  from  the  wheat — and  the  Parable  proceeds  on  this  very  assump- 
tion— for,  by  their  fruit  they  would  be  known.  But  in  the  present 
instance  separation  would  have  been  impossible,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  uprooting  some  of  the  wheat.  For,  the  tares  had  been  sown 
right  into  the  midst,  and  not  merely  by  the  side,  of  the  wheat ;  and 
their  roots  and  blades  must  have  become  intertwined.  And  so  they 
must  grow  together  to  the  harvest.  Then  such  danger  would  no 
longer  exist,  for  the  period  of  growing  was  past,  and  the  wheat  had 
to  be  gathered  into  the  bam.  Then  would  be  the  right  time  to 
bid  the  reapers  first  gather  the  tares  into  bundles  for  burning,  that 
afterwards  the  wheat,  pure  and  unmixed,  might  be  stored  in  the 
gamer. 

True  to  life  as  the  picture  is,  yet  the  Parable  was,  of  all  others, 
perhaps  the  most  un-Jewish,  and  therefore  mysterious  and  unin- 
telligible. Hence  the  disciples  specially  asked  explanation  of  this 
only,  which  from  its   main  subject  they  rightly  designated  as  the 

•St  lutt.      Parable  *  of  the  Tares.'  *     Yet  this  was  also  perhaps  the  most  import- 

'^  **  ant  for  them  to  understand.  For  already  *  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
become  like '  this,  although  the  appearance  of  fruit  has  not  yet  made 
it  manifest,  that  tares  have  been  sown  right  into  the  midst  of  the 
wheat.     But  they  would  soon  have  to  learn  it  in  bitter  experience 

St  John  and  as  a  grievous  temptation,'*  and  not  only  as  regarded  the  impres- 
sionable, fickle  multitude,  nor  even  the  narrower  circle  of  professing 
followers  of  Jesus,  but  that,  alas!  in  their  very  midst  there  was 
a  traitor.    And  they  would  have  to  learn  it  more  and  more  in  the 
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time  to  come,  as  we  have  to  learn  it  to  all  ages,  till  the  ^  Age-'  or  CHAP. 
^  .^Eon-completion.' '  Most  needful,  yet  most  mysterious  also,  is  this  XXTTT 
other  lesson,  as  the  experience  of  the  Church  has  shown,  since  almost  ^""  ' 
every  period  of  her  history  has  witnessed,  not  only  the  recurrence  of 
the  proposal  to  make  the  wheat  unmixed,  while  growing,  by  gathering 
out  the  tares,  but  actual  attempts  towards  it.  All  such  have  proved 
fiedlures,  because  the  field  is  the  wide  '  world,'  not  a  narrow  sect ; 
because  the  tares  have  been  sown  into  the  midst  of  the  wheat,  and 
by  the  enemy ;  and  because,  if  such  gathering  were  to  take  place, 
the  roots  and  blades  of  tares  and  wheat  would  be  found  so  intertwined, 
that  harm  would  come  to  the  wheat.  But  why  try  to  gather  the 
tares  together,  unless  from  undisceming  zeal  ?  Or  what  have  we,  who 
are  only  the  owner's  servants,  to  do  with  it,  since  we  are  not  bidden 
of  Him  ?  The  '  -^Eon-completion  '  will  witness  the  harvest,  when  the 
separation  of  tares  and  wheat  may  not  only  be  accomplished  with 
safety,  but  shall  become  necessary.  For  the  wheat  must  be  garnered 
in  the  heavenly  storehouse,  and  the  tares  bound  in  bundles  to  be 
burned.  Then  the  harvesters  shall  be  the  Angels  of  Christ,  the 
gathered  tares  ^all  the  stumbling-blocks  and  those  who  do  the 
lawlessness,'  and  their  burning  the  casting  of  them  '  into  the  oven  of 
the  fire.'  • 

More  mysterious  still,  and,  if  possible,  even  more  needful,  was 
the  instruction  that  the  Enemy  who  sowed  the  tares  was  the  Devil. 
To  the  Jews,  nay,  to  us  all,  it  may  seem  a  mystery,  that  in  '  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  there  should  be  a  mixture  of  tares 
with  the  wheat,  the  more  mysterious,  that  the  Baptist  had  predicted 
that  the  coming  Messiah  would  throughly  purge  His  floor.  But  to 
those  who  were  capable  of  receiving  it,  it  would  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Devil  was  *  the  Enemy  '  of  Christ,  and  of  His  Kingdom, 
and  that  he  had  sowed  those  tares.  This  would,  at  the  same  time,  be 
the  most  efiective  answer  to  the  Pharisaic  charge,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Incarnation  of  Satan,  and  the  vehicle  of  his  influence.  And  once  in- 
structed in  this,  they  would  have  further  to  learn  the  lessons  of  faith 
and  patience,  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  good  seed  of  the 
Kingdom  grew  in  the  field  of  the  world,  and  hence  that,  by  the  very 
conditions  of  its  existence,  separation  by  the  hand  of  man  was  im- 
possible so  long  as  the  wheat  was  still  growing.  Yet  that  separa- 
tion would  surely  be  made  in  the  great  harvest,  to  certain,  terrible 

*  Moa,  or  *  age,'  without  the  article  in  '  With  the  two  articles :  the  well* 
ver.  40,  ui4  89  \%  shoi^d  1^  he  in  v^.  known  oven  of  thQ  well-known  fire-* 
80,  Gehenna. 
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BOOK  loss  of  the  children  of  the  wicked  one,*  and  to  the  *  snn-like  forthahin- 
m  ing '  in  glory  of  the  righteous  in  the  Kingdom  prepared  by  their  Father. 
'  "^  The  first  Parables  were  intended  to  present  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  as  illustrated  by  the  sowing,  growing,  and  intermixture  <rf 
the  Seed.  The  concluding  two  Parables  set  forth  another  equally 
mysterious  characteristic  of  the  Kingdom :  that  of  its  development 
and  power,  as  contrasted  with  its  small  and  weak  beginnings.  In  the 
Parable  of  the  Mustard-seed  this  is  shown  as  regards  the  relation  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  outer  world ;  in  that  of  the  Leaven,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  world  within  us.  The  one  exhibits  the  exi^nsiveness,  the 
other  the  intensiveness,  of  its  power ;  in  both  cases  at  first  hidden, 
almost  imperceptible,  and  seemingly  wholly  inadequate  to  the  final 
result.  Once  more  we  say  it,  that  such  Parables  must  have  been 
utterly  unintelligible  to  all  who  did  not  see  in  the  humble,  despised 
Nazarene,  and  in  His  teaching,  the  Kingdom.  But  to  those  whose 
eyes,  ears,  and  hearts  had  been  opened,  they  would  carry  most 
needed  instruction  and  most  precious  comfort  and  assurance.  Accord- 
ingly, we  do  not  find  that  the  disciples  either  asked  or  received  an 
interpretation  of  these  Parables. 

A  few  remarks  will  set  the  special  meaning  of  these  Parables 
more  clearly  before  us.  Here  also  the  illustrations  used  may  have 
been  at  hand.  Close  by  the  fields,  covered  with  the  fresh  green  or 
growing  com,  to  which  Jesus  had  pointed,  may  have  been  the  garden 
with  its  growing  herbs,  bushes  and  plants,  and  the  home  of  the 
householder,  whose  wife  may  at  that  moment  have  been  in  sight, 
busy  preparing  the  weekly  provision  of  bread.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  homeliness  of  these  illustrations. 
The  very  idea  of  Parables  implies,  not  strict  scientific  accuracy,  but 
popular  pictorialness.  It  is  characteristic  of  them  to  present  vivid 
sketches  that  appeal  to  the  popular  mind,  and  exhibit  such  analogies 
of  higher  truths  as  can  be  readily  perceived  by  all.  Those  addressed 
were  not  to  weigh  every  detail,  either  logically  or  scientifically,  but 
at  once  to  recognise  the  aptness  of  the  illustration  as  presented  to 
the  popular  mind.  Thus,  as  regards  the  first  of  these  two  Parables, 
the  seed  of  the  mustard-plant  passed  in  popular  parlance  as  the 
smallest  of  seeds.^    In  fact,  the  expression,  *  small  as  a  mustard-seed,* 

*  Without  here  anticipating  what  may  parabolic  teaching,  but   in   the  present 

have  to  be  said  as  to  Christ's  teaching  of  instance  the   Parable  would    have  been 

the  final  fate  of  the  wicked,  it  cannot  be  differently   worded,    if    such     dogmatic 

questioned  that  at  that  period  the  doc-  teaching  had  not  been  in  the  mind  of 

trine    of    endless   punishment  was  the  Speaker  and  hearers, 

common  belief  of  the  Jews.    I  am  aware,  '  Certainly  the  Sinapii  niffra,  aod  not 

tbat  dogmas  should  not  be  based  upon  the  Sahadora  peniea. 
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hod  become  proverbial,  and  was  used,  not  only  by  our  Lord,*  but  fre-     CHAP. 

quently  by  the  Rabbis,  to  indicate  the  smallest  amount,  such  as  the     XXIII 

least  drop  of  blood,^  the  least  defilement,"  or  the  smallest  remnant  of  ^      '"'^ 

....  *  St-  ii»tt. 

sun-glow  in  the  sky.*     *  But  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  greater  than  the  '^▼^^  *> 

garden-herbs.'     Indeed,  it  looks  no  longer  like  a  large  garden-herb  !j!!^**" 
or  shrub,  but  *  becomes,'  or  rather,  appears  like,  *  a  tree ' — as  St.  Luke  « Yayyik!  il 
puts  it, '  a  great  tree,'  •  of  course,  not  in  comparison  with  other  trees,  wi«ii«  rai 
but  with  garden-shrubs.    Such  growth  of  the  mustard  seed  was  also  a  .  g^Luke 
fact  well  known  at  the  time,  and,  indeed,  still  observed  in  the  East.*    *^  *®»  ^* 

This  is  the  first  and  main  point  in  the  Parable.  The  other,  con- 
cerning the  birds  which  are  attracted  to  its  branches  and  '  lodge ' — 
literaDy,  ^make  tents'* — there,  or  else  under  the  shadow  of  it,' is  'SLii»k 
subsidiary.  Pictorial,  of  course,  this  trait  would  be,  and  we  can  the 
more  readily  understand  that  birds  would  be  attracted  to  the  branches 
or  the  shadow  of  the  mustard-plant,  when  we  know  that  mustard  was 
in  Palestine  mixed  with,  or  used  as  food  for  pigeons,'  and  presumably  •  Jer.shai>i»i 
would  be  sought  by  other  birds.  And  the  general  meaning  would  the 
more  easily  be  apprehended,  that  a  tree,  whose  wide-spreading  branches 
afforded  lodgment  to  the  birds  of  heaven,  was  a  familiar  Old  Testa- 
ment figure  for  a  mighty  kingdom  that  gave  shelter  to  the  nations.^  ^  Biek. 
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Indeed,  it  is  specifically  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  Messianic  ir.iiii,»u 
Kingdom.*    Thus  the  Parable  would  point  to  this,  so  fall  of  mystery  i  j,^  j^^^ 
to  the  Jews,  so  explanatory  of  the  mystery  to  the  disciples :  that  the  " 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  planted  in  the  field  of  the  world  as  the  smallest 
seed,  in  the  most  humble  and  unpromising  manner,  would  grow  till  it 
far  outstripped  all  other  similar  plants,  and  gave  shelter  to  all  nations 
under  heaven. 

To  this  extensive  power  of  the  Kingdom  corresponded  its  intensive 
character,  whether  in  the  world  at  large  or  in  the  individual.  This 
formed  the  subject  of  the  last  of  the  Parables  addressed  at  this  time 
to  the  people — ^that  of  the  Leaven.  We  need  not  here  resort  to 
ingenious  methods  of  explaining  '  the  three  measures,'  or  Seahs,  of 
meal  in  which  the  leaven  was  hid.  Three  Seahs  were  an  Ephah,^  of  n  Men.  tIL  i 
which  the  exact  capacity  differed  in  various  districts.  According  to 
the  so-called  ^  wilderness,'  or  original  Biblical,  measurement,  it  was 


»  Comp.  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
Bible,  p.  472.  The  quotations  in  Bux- 
tarft  Lex.  Eabb.  pp.  822.  823,  on  which 
the  supposed  Babbinic  illustrations  of 
the  growth  of  the  plant  are  based  (Light' 
foot,  Sohottgen,  Wetttein,  even  VorsHui 
And  Winer),  are  wholly  inapt,  being  taken 
from  legendary  descriptions  of  the  fatore 
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glory  of    Palestine — the    ezaggerationB 
being  of  the  grossest  character. 

'  Canon  Tristram's  rendering  of  the 
verb  (u.  s.  p.  478)  as  merely  perching  or 
resting  does  not  give  the  real  meaning  of 
it.  He  has  very  aptly  noticed  how  fond 
birds  are  of  ttie  muf  taidHwed. 
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sapposed  to  be  a  space  tiolding  432  eggs,*  while  the  Jemflalem  eplwli 
was  one-fifth,  and  the  Sepphoris  (or  Gblilean)  ephah  two-fifths,  or, 
according  to  another  aathority,  one-half  larger.^  To  mix  'three 
measures'  of  meal  was  o(Hnmon  in  BiUical,  as  well  as  in  later  times.^ 
Nothing  further  was  therefore  conveyed  than  the  common  {Hroceen  of 
ordinary,  everyday  life.  And  in  tl^,  indeed,  lies  the  veiy  point  of 
the  ParaUe,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d,  when  received  within,  would 
seem  like  leaven  hid,  but  would  gradually  pervade,  assimilate,  and 
transform  the  whole  of  our  common  life. 

With  this  most  un-Jewish,  and,  to  the  unbelieving  multitude, 
most  mysterious  characterisation  of  the  Kingdcxn  of  Heaven,  the 
Saviour  dismissed  the  people.  Enough  had  been  said  to  them  and 
for  them,  if  they  had  but  ears  to  hear.  And  now  He  was  again  alone 
with  the  disciples  '  in  the  house '  at  Capernaum,  to  which  they  had 
returned.®  Many  new  and  deeper  thoughts  of  the  Kingdom  ha^ 
come  to  them.  But  why  had  He  so  spoken  to  the  multitude,  in  a 
manner  so  difierent,  as  regarded  not  only  the  form,  but  even  the 
substance  of  His  teaching?  And  did  they  quite  understand  its 
solemn  meaning  themselves  ?  More  especially,  who  was  the  enemy 
whose  activity  would  threaten  the  safety  of  the  harvest  ?  Of  that 
harvest  they  had  already  heard  on  the  way  through  Samaria.^  And 
what  were  those '  tares,'  which  were  to  continue  in  their  very  midst 
till  the  judicial  separation  of  the  end  ?  To  these  questions  Jesus  now 
made  answer.  His  statement  of  the  reason  for  adopting  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  parabolic  mode  of  teaching  would,  at  the  same 
time,  give  them  farther  insight  into  those  very  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  these  Parables  to  set 
forth.*  His  unsolicited  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  first  Parable 
would  call  attention  to  points  that  might  readily  have  escaped  their 

Himself  with  strength  (ih,) ;  when  He 
forgives  the  iniquity  of  Isnel,  He  clothes 
Himself  in  white  (Dan.  vii  9);  when 
He  execateth  ponishment  on  the  nations 
of  the  world.  He  clothes  Himself  with 
vengeance  (Is.  lix.  17).  The  sixth  gar- 
ment He  will  pat  on  in  the  hoar  when 
the  Messiah  shall  be  revealed.  Then  shall 
He  clothe  Himself  with  righteoosnees 
(id.).  The  seventh  garment  is  when  He 
taketh  vengeance  on  Edom,  then  »Hitil 
He  be  clothed  in  red  (Is.  briii.  2).  And 
the  garment  with  which  in  the  future  He 
will  clothe  Messiah  shall  shine  forth  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  acooid- 
ing  to  Is.  IxL  10.  And  Israel  shall  en>oj 
His  li^ht,  and  say.  Blessed  Ofp  hfxof  ^ 


>  Comg.  Hertfeld^  Handelsgesch.  d. 
Jaden,  pp.  183-185. 

'  On  Is.  bd.  10,  we  read  the  following 
beautiful  illustration,  alike  of  the  words 
of  our  Lord  in  St.  Matt.  xiii.  16,  and  of 
the  exclamation  of  the  woman  in  St. 
Luke  xi  27  :  *  Seven  garments  there  are 
with  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His 
Name,  clothed  Himself,  from  the  time  the 
world  was  created  to  the  hour  when  He 
will  execute  punishment  on  Edom  the 
wicked  (Rome).  When  He  created  the 
world,  He  clothed  Himself  with  glory 
and  splendour  (Ps.  civ.  1);  when  He 
manifested  Himself  by  the  Red  Sea,  He 
clothed  Himself  with  majesty  (Ps.  xciii. 
1)  S  when  He  gave  the  Law,  He  clothed 
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notice,  bnt  which,  fo^  warning  and  instraction,  it  most  behoved  them     CHAP, 
to  keep  in  view.  XXItl 

The  ondergtanding  of  the  first  Parable  seems  to  have  shown  them,  ' 
how  much  hidden  meaning  this  teaching  conveyed,  and  to  have 
stimulated  their  desire  for  comprehending  what  the  presence  and 
machiEiations  of  the  hostile  Pharisees  might,  in  some  measure,  lead 
them  to  perceive  in  dim  outline.  Yet  it  was  not  to  the  Pharisees 
that  the  Lord  referred.  The  Enemy  was  the  Devil ;  the  field,  the 
world ;  the  good  seed,  the  children  of  the  Elingdom  ;  the  tares,  the 
children  of  the  Wicked  One.  And  most  markedly  did  the  Lord,  in 
this  instance,  not  explain  the  Parable,  as  the  first  one,  in  its  details, 
bnt  only  indicate,  so  to  speak,  the  steppingHBtones  for  its  understand- 
ing. This,  not  only  to  train  the  disciples,  but  because — unlike  the 
first  Parable — ^that  of  the  Tares  would  only  in  the  future  and  in- 
creasingly unfold  its  meaning. 

But  even  this  was  not  all.  The  disciples  had  now  knowledge 
concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom.  But  that  Kingdom  was 
not  matter  of  the  understanding  only,  but  of  personal  apprehension. 
This  implied  discovery  of  its  value,  personal  acquisition  of  it,  and 
surrender  of  all  to  its  possession.  And  this  mystery  of  the  Kingdom 
was  next  conveyed  to  the  disciples  in  those  Parables  specially 
addressed  to,  and  suited  only  for,  them. 

Kindred,  or  rather  closely  connected,  as  are  the  two  Parables  of 
the  Treasure  hid  in  the  Field  and  of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price — now 
spoken  to  the  disciples — ^their  differences  are  sufficiently  marked. 
In  the  first,  one  who  must  probably  be  regarded  as  intending  to  buy 
a,  if  not  this,  field,  discovers  a  treasure  hidden  there,  and  in  his  joy 
parts  with  all  else  to  become  owner  ^  of  the  field  and  of  the  hidden 
treasure  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  found.  Some  difficulty  has 
been  expressed  in  regard  to  the  morality  of  such  a  transaction.  In 
reply  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was,  at  least,  in  entire  accordance 
with  Jewish  law.*  *     If  a  man  had  found  a  treasure  in  loose  coins  "b.  Mots 

26  a,  ^ 

which  Messiah  was  hton ;  blessed  the  p.  149  a  and  h.) 

womb  which  bare  Him ;  blessed  the  gen-  *  The  l/Mropor— in   opposition  to  the 

eration  which  seeth,  blessed  the  eye  which  ledhnyAof ,  or  huckster,  smaU  trader— is  the 

is  deemed  worthy  to  behold  Him,  becaose  en  groi  merchant  who  travels  from  place 

that  the  opening  of  His  lips  is  blessing  to  place  and  across  waters  (from  w6^s) 

and  peace,  His  speech  rest  to  the  soul,  and  to  purchase. 

secnritj  and  rest  are  in  His  Word.    And         *  But  the  instance  quoted  bj  WeUtein 

on  His  tongue  pardon  and  forgiveness ;  (N.  Test.  i.  p.  407)  from  Babha  Mes.  28  b 

His  prayer  the  incense  of  accepted  sacri-  is  inapt,  and  depends  on  entire  misun- 

fioe ;  His  entreaty  holiness  and  purity,  derstanding  of  the  passage.    The  Babbi 

Blessed  are  ye  Israel — what  is  reserved  who  found  the  treasure,  so  farfromdaim- 

for  you  I  Even  as  it  is  written  (Ps.  zxzL  ing,  miged  its  owner  to  to^  it  back. 
iO;  1>  in  our  A-Y.).    (Pesiqta,  ed.  B^. 
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fttnong  the  com,  it  would  certainly  be  his,  if  he  bought  the  oom.  If 
he  had  found  it  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  soil,  it  would  equally  cei^ 
tainly  belong  to  him,  if  he  could  claim  ownership  of  the  soil,  and 
even  if  the  field  were  not  his  own,  unless  others  could  prove  their 
right  to  it.  The  law  went  so  ftur  as  to  adjudge  to  the  purchaser  of 
fruits  anything  found  among  these  fruits.  This  will  suffice  to  vin- 
dicate a  question  of  detail,  which,  in  any  case,  should  not  be  too 
closely  pressed  in  a  parabolic  history. 

But  to  resume  our  analysis.  In  the  second  Parable  we  have  a 
wise  merchantman  who  travels  in  search  of  pearls,  and  when  he  finds 
one  which  in  value  exceeds  all  else,  he  returns  and  sells  all  that  he 
has,  in  order  to  buy  this  unique  gem.  The  supreme  value  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  consequent  desire  to  appropriate  it,  and  the  necessity 
of  parting  with  all  else  for  this  purpose,  are  the  points  common  to 
this  and  the  previous  Parable.  But  in  the  one  case,  it  is  marked 
that  this  treasure  is  hid  from  common  view  in  the  field,  and  the 
finder  makes  unexpected  discovery  of  it,  which  fills  him  with  joy. 
In  the  other  case,  the  merchantman  is,  indeed^  in  search  of  pearls, 
but  he  has  the  wisdom  to;discover  the  transcendent  value  of  this  one 
gem,  and  the  yet  greater  wisdom  to  give  up  all  further  search  and  to 
acquire  it  at  the  surrender  of  everything  else.  Thus,  two  different 
aspects  of  the  Kingdom,  and  two  different  conditions  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  for  its  sake,  equally  part  with  all,  are  here  set  before  the 
disciples. 

Nor  was  the  closing  Parable  of  the  Draw-net  less  needful. 
Assuredly  it  became,  and  would  more  and  more  become,  them  to 
know,  that  mere  discipleship — mere  inclusion  in  the  Gospel-net— 
was  not  sufficient.  That  net  let  down  into  the  sea  of  this  world 
would  include  much  which,  when  the  net  was  at  last  drawn  to  shore, 
would  prove  worthless  or  even  hurtful.  To  be  a  disciple,  then,  was 
not  enough.  Even  here  there  would  be  separation.  Not  only  the 
tares,  which  the  Enemy  had  designedly  sown  into  the  midst  of  the 
wheat,  but  even  much  that  the  Gospel-net,  cast  into  the  sea,  had  in- 
closed, would,  when  brought  to  land,  prove  fit  only  to  be  cast  away, 
into  ^  the  oven  of  the  fire  where  there  is  the  wailing  and  the  gnashing 
of  teeth.' 

So  ended  that  spring-day  of  first  teaching  in  Parables,  to  the 
people  by  the  Lake,  and  in  the  house  at  Capernaum  to  the  disciples. 
Dim,  shadowy  outlines,  growing  larger  and  more  faint  in  their 
tracings  to  the  people;  shadowy  outlines,  growing  brighter  and 
clearer  to  all  who  were  disciples.     Most  wondrous  instruction  to  aU| 
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and  in  all  aspects  of  it ;  which  even  negative  critics  admit  to  have 
really  fonned  part  of  Christ's  own  original  teaching.  Bat  if  this  be 
the  case,  we  have  two  questions  of  decisive  character  to  ask.  Un- 
doubtedly, these  Parables  were  un-Jewish.  This  appears,  not  only 
from  a  comparison  with  the  Jewish  views  of  the  Kingdom,  but  from 
the  fact  that  their  meaning  wad  unintelligible  to  the  hearers  of 
Jesus,  and  from  this,  that,  rich  as  Jewish  teaching  is  in  Parables, 
none  in  the  least  parallel  to  them  can  be  adduced.^  Our  first 
question,  therefore,  is:  Whence  this  un-Jewish  and  anti-Jewish 
teaching  concerning  the  Kingdom  on  the  part  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth? 

Our  second  question  goes  still  farther.     For,  if  Jesus  was  not  a 
Prophet — and,  if  a  Prophet,  then   also  the   Son  of  God — ^yet  no 
more  strangely  unexpected  prophecy,  minutely  true  in  all  its  details, . 
could  be  conceived,  than  that  concerning  His  Kingdom  which  His 
parabolic  description  of  it  conveyed.     Has  not  History,  in  the  strange, 
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*  The  so-called  Rabbinio  illustrations 
are  inapt,  except  as  p&r  contra.  Thus,  on 
St.  Matt.  xiii.  17  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  Babbinic  opinion  revelation  of 
Qod*s  mysteries  woald  only  be  granted 
to  whose  who  were  righteous  or  learned. 
The  Midr.  on  EccL  i.  7  contains  the  fol- 
lowing Parable  in  illastration  (comp. 
Dan.  ii.  21) :  A  matron  is  asked,  to  which 
of  two  that  would  borrow  she  would  lend 
money — to  a  rich  or  a  poor  man.  And 
when  she  answers :  To  a  rich  man,  since 
even  if  he  lost  it,  he  would  be  able  to 
repay,  she  is  told  that  similarly  God 
gives  not  wisdom  to  fools,  who  would 
employ  it  for  theatres  and  baths,  &c.,  but 
to  the  sages,  who  make  use  of  it  in  the 
Academies.  A  similar  and  even  more 
strange  explanation  of  Exod.  xv.  26  occurs 
Ber.  40  a,  where  it  is  shown  that  God 
supports  the  full,  and  not,  as  man,  an 
empty  vessel.  Hence,  if  we  begin  to  learn, 
or  repeat  what  we  have  learned,  we  shall 
learn  more,  and  conversely  also.  Further, 
on  ver.  12  we  note,  that  *to  have  taken 
away  what  one  hath '  is  a  Jewish  pro- 
verbial expression :  *  that  which  is  in  our 
hand  shall  be  taken  from  us '  (Ber.  R.  20, 
ed.  Warsh.  p.  38  ft,  last  two  lines).  Ex- 
pressions similar  to  ver.  16  are  used  by 
the  Rabbis,  for  ex.  Chag.  14  J.  In  re- 
gard to  ver.  17,  R.  Eliezer  inferred  from 
Exod.  XV.  2  that  servant-maids  saw  at  the 
Red  Sea  what  neither  Ezekiel  nor  the 
prophets  had  seen,  which  he  corroborates 


from  Ezek.  L  1  andHos.  xii.  10(Mechilta, 
ed.  Weiu,  p.  44  a).  Another  and  much 
more  beautiful  parallelism  has  been 
given  before.  On  ver.  19  it  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  Wicked  One  was  not 
so  much  represented  by  the  Rabbis  as 
the  Enemy  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but 
as  that  of  individuals — indeed,  was 
often  decribed  as  identical  with  the  evil 
impulse  (Yetser  haRa,  comp.  Chag.  16  a; 
B.  Bathr.  16  a ;  Suoc.  62  a).  On  ver.  22 
we  remark,  that  not  riches,  but  poverty, 
was  regarded  by  the  Rabbis  as>that  whi<^ 
choked  the  good  seed.  On  ver.  39,  we 
may  remark  a  somewhat  similar  expres- 
sion in  B.  Mez.  83  ft :  *  Let  the  Lord  of 
the  Vineyard  come  and  remove  the  thorns.* 
On  ver.  42,  the  expression.  •  oven  of  fire,* 
for  Gehenna,  is  the  popular  Jewish  one 
("Vlin).  Similarly,  the  expression,  *  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,*  chiefly  characteristic  of  the 
anger  and  jealousy  of  those  in  Gehinnom, 
occurs  in  the  Midrash  on  Bccl.  i.  15.  On 
ver.  44  we  refer  to  the  remarks  and  note 
on  that  Parable  (p.  595).  In  connection 
with  ver.  46,  we  remember  that,  in 
Shabb.  119  a,  a  story  is  told  concerning 
a  pearl  for  which  a  man  had  given  his 
whole  fortune,  hoping  thereby  to  prevent 
the  latter  being  alienated  from  him 
(comp.  Ber.  R.  11).  Lastly,  in  connec- 
tion with  ver.  47  we  notice,  that  the 
comparison  of  men  with  fishes  is  a  com- 
mon Jewish  one  (Abod.  Zar.  3ft;  4  a). 
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BOOK  nnezpected  fulfilling  of  that  which  no  hmnan  ingenuity  at  the  time 
^^^  could  have  forecast,  and  no  pen  have  described  with  more  minnte 
accuracy  of  detail,  proved  Him  to  be  more  than  a  mere  Man — One 
sent  from  Gk)d,  the  Divine  King  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  which  such  a  Divine  Kingdcxn  must  experience  when  set 
up  upon  earth  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CHRIST  8TILL8  THE  STORM  OK  THE  LAKE  OF  GALILEE. 
(St.  Matt  TiiL  18,  23-27 ;  St.  Bfark  iv.  86-41 ;  St  Lake  viii.  22-26.) 

It  was  the  evening  of  that  day  of  new  teaching,  and  once  more     CHAP, 
great  multitudes  were  gathering  to  Him.     What  more,  or,  indeed,     XX IV 
what  else,  could  He  have  said  to  those  to  whom  He  had  all  that         * 
morning  spoken  in  Parables,  which  hearing  they  had  not  heard  nor 
understood  ?    It  was  this,  rather  than  weariness  after  a  long  day's 
working,  which  led  to  the  resolve  to  pass  to  the  other  side.     To  merely 
physical  weariness  Jesus  never  subordinated  His  work.     If,  therefore, 
such  had  been  the  motive,  the  proposal  to  withdraw  for  rest  would 
have  come  from  the  disciples,  while  here  the  Lord  Himself  gave 
command  to  pass  to  the  other  side.     In  truth,  after  that  day's  teach- 
ing it  was  better,  alike  for  these  multitudes  and  for  His  disciples, 
that  He  should  withdraw.     And  so  ^  they  took-  Him  even  as  He  was  ' 
— ^that  is,  probably  without  refreshment  of  food,  or  even  preparation 
of  it  for  the  journey.     This  indicates  how  readily,  nay,  eagerly,  the 
disciples  obeyed  the  behest. 

Whether  in  their  haste  they  heeded  not  the  signs  of  the  coming 
storm  ;  whether  they  had  the  secret  feeling,  that  ship  and  sea  which 
bore  such  burden  were  safe  from  tempest ;  or,  whether  it  was  one  of 
those  storms  which  so  often  rise  suddenly,  and  sweep  with  such  fury 
over  the  Lake  of  GkJilee,  must  remain  undetermined.  He  was  in  ^  the 
ship '  * — whether  that  of  the  sons  of  Jonas,  or  of  Zebedee — ^the  well- 
known  boat,  which  was  always  ready  for  His  service,  whether  as 
pulpit,  resting-place,  or  means  of  journeying.  But  the  departure  had 
not  been  so  rapid  as  to  pass  unobserved ;  and  the  ship  was  attended 
by  other  boats,  which  bore  those  that  would  fain  follow  Him.  In  the 
stem  of  the  ship,  on  the  low  bench  where  the  steersman  sometimes 
takes  rest,  was  pillowed  the  Head  of  Jesus.  Weariness,  faintness, 
hunger,  exhaustion,  assented  their  mastery  over  His  true  humanity. 

*  The  definite  article  (St  Mark  iv.  36"^  marks  It  aa  *  the '  ship— a  well-known  boat 
which  always  bore  Him. 
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BOOK  He,  Whom  earliest  Apostolic  testimony*  proclaimed  to  have  been 
ni  in  *  the  form  of  God/  slept.  Even  this  evidences  the  truth  of  the 
^^f^  I  whole  narrative.  If  Apostolic  tradition  had  devised  this  narrative 
to  exhibit  His  Divine  Power,  why  represent  Him  as  faint  and 
asleep  in  the  ship ;  and,  if  it  would  portray  Him  as  deeply  sleep- 
ing for  very  weariness,  how  could  it  ascribe  to  Him  the  power  of 
stilling  the  storm  by  His  rebuke  ?  Each  of  these  by  themselves,  but 
not  the  two  in  their  combination,  would  be  as  legends  are  written. 
Their  coincidence  is  due  to  the  incidence  of  truth.  Indeed,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  History  of  the  Christ,  and  all  the  more  evidential 
that  it  is  so  evidently  undesigned  in  the  structure  of  the  narrative, 
that  every  deepest  m&nifestation  of  His  Humanity  is  immediately 
attended  by  highest  display  of  His  Divinity,  and  each  special  display 
of  His  Divine  Power  followed  by  some  marks  of  His  true  Humanity. 
Assuredly,  no  narrative  could  be  more  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  He  is  the  God-Man. 

Thus  viewed,  the  picture  is  unspeakably  sublime.  Jesus  is  asleep, 
for  very  weariness  and  hunger,  in  the  stem  of  the  ship.  His  head  on 
that  low  wooden  bench,  while  the  heavens  darken,  the  wild  wind 
swoops  down  those  mountain-gorges,  howling  with  hungry  rage  over 
the  trembling  sea;  the  waves  rise  and  toss,  and  lash  and  break  over 
the  ship,  and  beat  into  it,  and  the  white  foam  washes  at  His  Feet. 
His  Humanity  here  appears  as  true  as  when  He  lay  cradled  in  the 
manger ;  His  Divinity,  as  when  the  sages  from  the  East  laid  their 
offerings  at  His  Feet.  But  the  danger  is  increasing — *  so  that  the 
at  Hark  ship  was  now  filling.'  ^  They  who  watched  it,  might  be  tempted  to 
regard  the  peaceful  rest  of  Jesus,  not  as  indicative  of  Divine  Majesty 
— as  it  were,  sublime  consciousness  of  absolute  safety — because  they 
did  not  folly  realise  Who  He  was.  In  that  case  it  would,  therefore, 
rather  mean  absolute  weakness  in  not  being  able,  even  at  such  a  time, 
to  overcome  the  demands  of  our  lower  nature ;  real  indifference,  also, 
to  their  fate — not  from  want  of  sympathy,  but  of  power.  In  short, 
it  might  lead  up  to  the  inference  that  the  Christ  was  a  no-Christ,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  which  He  had  spoken  in  Parables,  not  His,  in  the 
sense  of  being  identified  with  His  Person. 

In  all  this  we  perceive  already,  in  part,  the  internal  connection 
between  the  teaching  of  that  day  and  the  miracle  of  that  evening. 
Both  were  quite  novel :  the  teaching  by  Parables,  and  then  the  help 
pi.<reL  »;  ^^  »  Parable.  Both  were  founded  on  the  Old  Testament :  the  teach- 
[*}*l"o*;  iDg  on  its  predictions,**  the  miracle  on  its  proclamations  of  the  special 
Sliit's*    Divine  Manifestations  in  the  sea;*  and  both  show  that  everything 
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depended  on  the  view  taken  of  the  Person  of  the  Christ.    Farther     OHAP. 
teaching  oomes  to  us  from  the  details  of  the  narrative  which  follows.     XXIY 
It  has  been  asked,  with  which  of  the  words  recorded  by  the  Synop-         " 
tists  the  disciples  had  wakened  the  Lord :  with  those  of  entreaty  to 
save  them/ or  with  those  of  impatience,  perhaps  uttered  by  Peter  •st.ifatt. 
himself?^     But  why  may  not  both  accounts  represent  what  had  stLoke 
passed?    Similarly,  it  has  been  asked,  which  came  first — the  Lord's  **s*-^^k 
rebuke  of  the  disciples,  and  after  it  that  of , the  wind  and  sea,^  or  the  •st.Kiiu. 
conyerse  ?  ^     But,  may  it  not  be  that  each  recorded  that  first  which  «st.icwk 
had  most  impressed  itself  on  his  mind  ? — St.  Matthew,  who  had  been  stl  Luke 
in  the  ship  that  night,  the  needful  rebuke  to  the  disciples ;  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke,  who  had  heard  it  from  others,®  the  help  firsts  and  then  •stMark^ 
the  rebuke  ?  £?m   ^ 

Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  the  disciples  had  really 
expected,  when  they  wakened  the  Christ  with  their  *  Lord,  save  us — 
we  perish ! '  Certainly,  not  that  which  actually  happened,  since  not 
only  wonder,  but  fear,  came  over  them  *  as  they  witnessed  it.  Prob- 
ably theirs  would  be  a  vague,  undefined  belief  in  the  unlimited  pos- 
sibility of  all  in  connection  with  the  Christ.  A  belief  this,  which 
seems  to  us  quite  natural  as  we  think  of  the  gradually  emerging,  but 
still  partially  doud-capped  height  of  His  Divinity,  of  which,  as  yet, 
only  the  dim  outlines  were  visible  to  them.  A  belief  this,  which  also 
accounts  for  the  co-existing,  not  of  disbelief,  nor  even  of  unbelief, 
but  of  inability  of  apprehension,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  charac- 
terised the  bearing  of  the  Virgin-Mother.  And  it  equally  charac- 
terised that  of  the  disciples  up  to  the  Besurrection-moming,  bringing 
them  to  the  empty  tomb,  and  filling  them  with  unbelieving  wonder 
that  the  tomb  was  empty.  Thus,  we  have  come  to  that  stage  in  the 
History  of  the  Christ  when,  in  opposition  to  the  now  formulated 
charge  of  His  enemies  as  to  His  Person,  neither  His  Teaching  nor 
His  Working  could  be  fiilly  understood,  except  so  far  as  his  Person- 
ality was  understood — that  He  was  of  God  and  Very  God.  And  so  we 
are  gradually  reaching  on  towards  the  expediency  and  the  need  of 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  reveal  that  mystery  of  His  Person. 
Similarly,  the  two  great  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Church's  learn- 
ing were :  the  first — to  come  to  knowledge  of  what  He  was,  by  expe- 
rience of  what  He  did ;  the  second — to  come  to  experience  of  what 
He  did  and  does,  by  knowledge  of  what  He  is.     The  former,  which 

'  Fzx)m  the  size  of  these  boats  it  seems  ship.  Besides,  the  langaage  of  those 
nnlikelj,  that  anj  but  His  closest  fol-  who  caUed  for  help  and  the  answer  of 
lowers  would  have  found  room  in  the      Ohrist  imply  the  same  thing. 
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BOOK     corresponds,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  patriarchal  age,  is  that  of 

ni       the  period  when  Jesus  was  on  earth ;  the  second,  which  answers  to 

'      ^^^  the  history  of  Israel,  is  that  of  the  period  after  His  Ascension  into 

Heaven  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
•sLicwk  When  *He  was  awakened '•by  the  voice  of  His  disciples,  *He 

.»Ps.oTi.9;  rebuked  the  wind  and  the  sea,'  as  Jehovah  had  of  old^ — just  as  He 
Nah.  L  4  YisA  '  rebukod '  the  fever,®  and  the  paroxysm  of  the  demonised.^  For, 
iT.  w  all  are  His  creatures,  even  when  lashed  to  frenzy  of  the  '  hostile 

i^u'*^  power.'  Aind  the  sea  He  commanded  as  if  it  were  a  sentient  being: 
'  Be  silent !  Be  silenced ! '  And  immediately  the  wind  was  bound, 
the  panting  waves  throbbed  into  stillness,  and  a  great  calm  of  rest 
fell  upon  the  Lake.  For,  when  Christ  sleepeth,  there  is  storm  ;  when 
He  waketh,  great  peace.  But  over  these  men  who  had  erst  wakened 
Him  with  their  cry,  now  crept  wonderment,  awe,  and  fear.  No  longer, 
•  St  icwk  L  as  at  His  first  wonder-working  in  Capernaum,  was  it :  ^  WTiat  is  this  ?'  * 
^  but  ^Whoy  then,  is  this?'  *     And  so  the  grand  question,  which  the 

enmity  of  the  Pharisees  had  raised,  and  which,  in  part,  had  been 
answered  in  the  Parables  of  teaching,  was  still  more  fully  and  prac- 
tically met  in  what,  not  only  to  the  disciples,  but  to  all  time,  was  a 
Parable  of  help.  And  Jesus  also  did  wonder,  but  at  tihat  which  alone 
could  call  forth  His  wonder — the  unreachingness  of  their  faith :  where 
was  it  ?  and  how  was  it,  they  had'  no  faith  ? 

Thus  far  the  history,  related,  often  almost  in  the  same  words,  by 
the  three  Evangelists.  On  all  sides  the  narrative  is  admitted  to  form 
part  of  the  primitive  Evangelic  tradition.  But  if  so,  then,  even  on 
the  showing  of  our  opponents,  it  must  have  had  some  foundation  in 
an  event  surpassing  the  ordinary  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus.  Accord- 
ingly, of  all  negative  critics,  at  most  only  two  venture  to  dismiftR  it 
as  unfounded  on  fact.  But  such  a  bold  assumption  would  rather  in- 
crease than  diminish  the  difficulty.  For,  if  legend  it  be,  its  invention 
and  insertion  into  the  primitive  record  must  have  had  some  historical 
reason.  Such,  however,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  here  to  trace. 
The  Old  Testament  contains  no  analogous  history  which  it  might 
have  been  wished  to  imitate ;  Jewish  Messianic  expectancy  afforded 
no  basis  for  it ;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  Rabbinic  parallel '  which 
could  be  placed  by  its  side.  Similar  objections  apply  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  exaggeration  of  some  real  event  (Keim),  For,  the  essence  of 
the  narrative  lies  in  its  details,  of  which  the  origin  and  the  universal 
acceptance  in  the  primitive  belief  of  the  Church  have  to  be  accounted 

*  So  literaUj.  Wetstein  (Babha  Mes.  69  h)  and  Wim^he'i 

'  The  aupposed  Rabbinio  paiaUels  in      (OhvlL  7  a)  wodn  ave  qidte  in^iyiy^^ 
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for.  Nor  is  the  task  of  those  negative  critics  more  easy,  who,  admit-  CHAP, 
ting  the  foundation  in  fact  for  this  narrative,  have  suggested  various  XXIV 
theories  to  account  for  its  miraculous  details.  Most  of  these  explana-  ^*  '  ^ 
tions  are  so  unnatural,'  as  only  to  point  the  contrast  between  the 
ingenuity  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  simple,  vivid  language 
of  the  Original  narrative.  For  it  seems  equally  impossible  to  regard 
it  as  based  either  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
during  a  storm  (Paultu)y  or  on  the  calm  faith  of  Jesus  when  even 
the  helmsman  despaired  of  safety  (Schenkel),  or  to  represent  it  as 
only  in  some  way  a  symbol  of  analogous  mental  phenomena  (Ammonj 
Sehieiermachery  Hase^  Weiszdckery  and  others).  The  very  variety 
of  explanations  proposed,  of  which  not  one  agrees  with  the  others, 
shows,  that  none  of  them  has  proved  satisfactory  to  any  but  their 
own  inventors.  And  of  all  it  may  be  said,  that  they  have  no  founda- 
tion whatever  in  the  narrative  itself.  Thus  the  only  alternative  left 
is  either  wholly  to  reject,  or  wholly  to  accept,  the  narrative. 

If  our  judgment  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
historical  criticism,  we  cannot  long  be  in  doubt  which  of  these  proposi- 
tions is  true.  Here  is  a  narrative,  which  has  the  consensus  of  the 
three  Evangelists;  which  admittedly  formed  part  of  the  original 
Evangelic  tradition ;  for  the  invention  of  which  no  specific  motive  can 
possibly  be  assigned ;  and  which  is  told  with  a  simplicity  of  language 
and  a  pictorial  vividness  of  detail  that  carry  their  own  evidence.  Other 
corroborative  points,  such  as  the  unlikeliness  of  the  invention  of 
such  a  situation  for  the  Christ,  or  of  such  bearing  of  the  disciples, 
have  been  previously  indicated.  Absolute  historical  demonstration 
of  the  event  is,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible.  But, 
besides  the  congmousness  to  the  Parabolic  teaching  which  had  pre- 
ceded this  Parabolic  miracle,  and  the  accord  of  the  Saviour's  rebuke 
with  His  mode  of  silencing  the  hostile  elements  on  other  occasions, 
some  fhiiiher  considerations  in  evidence  may  be  offered  to  the 
thoughtful  reader. 

For,  first,  in  this  *  dominion  over  the  sea,*  we  recognise,  not  only 
the  fullest  refutation  of  the  Pharisaic  misrepresentation  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  but  the  realisation  in  the  Ideal  Man  of  the  ideal  of  man  as 
heaven-destined,*  and  the  initial  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  •Ps.Tiii.4-8 
this  destination  implied.  ^  Creation '  has,  indeed,  been  ^  made  subject 
to  vanity;'^  but  this  *evil,'  which  implies  not  merely  decay  but  bRonLTiii. 

>  The  stnngest  commentation,  per-  kind  of  parallelism  with  the  history  of 
hape,  is  that  at  Volkmar  (Harcns,  pp.  Jonah,  nor  yet  see  any  referenoee  to  th^ 
IPT-319}.  For  I  oapnot  here  perceive  any      history  of  St.  Paul's  e^pwreck. 
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BOOK  rebellion,  was  directly  due  to  the  Fall  of  xnan,  and  will  be  removed 
m  at  the  final  ^  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Grod/  And  here  St.  Paul  so 
""  '  '  far  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  Jewish  theology,  which  alBO  teaches 
that  ^  although  all  things  were  created  in  iheir  perfectness,  yet  when 
the  first  Adam  sinned,  they  were  corrupted.' »  Christ's  dominion  over 
ihe  sea  was,  therefore,  only  the  Second  and  Unfallen  Adam's  real 
dominion  over  creation,  and  the  pledge  of  its  restoration,  and  of  our 
dominion  in  the  future.  And  this  seems  also  to  throw  fresh  light  on 
Christ's  rebuke,  whether  of  storm,  disease,  or  demoniac  possession. 
Thus  there  is  a  grand  consistency  in  this  narratiye,  as  regards  the 
Scriptural  presentation  of  the  Christ. 

Again,  the  narrative  expresses  very  markedly,  that  the  inter- 
position of  Christ,  alike  in  itself,  and  in  the  manner  of  it,  was  wholly 
unexpected  by,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of,  the  disciples. 
Hiis  also  holds  true  in  regard  to  other  of  the  great  manifestations 
of  Christ,  up  to  His  Resurrection  firom  the  dead.  This,  of  course, 
proves  that  the  narrative  was  not  founded  on  existing  Jewish  ideas. 
But  there  is  more  than  this.  The  gratuitous  introduction  of  traits 
which,  so  far  from  glorifying,  would  rather  detract  from  a  legendary 
Christ,  while  at  the  same  time  they  seriously  reflect  on  the  disciples, 
presumably  the  inventors  of  the  legend,  appears  to  us  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  assumption  that  the  narrative  is  spurious. 

Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  another  circumstance.  While  we  regard 
the  narrative  as  that  of  an  historical  occurrence — indeed,  because  we 
do  so — we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  its  permanent  symbolic  and  typical 
bearing.  It  were,  indeed,  impossible  to  describe  either  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  or  the  experience  of  individual  disciples,  more 
accurately,  or  with  wider  and  deeper  capability  of  application,  than  in 
the  Parable  of  this  Miracle.  And  thus  it  is  morally  true  to  all  ages ; 
just  because  it  was  historically  true  at  the  first.*  And  as  we  enter 
on  this  field  of  contemplation,  many  views  open  to  us.  The  true 
Humanity  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  side  of  His  Divine  Power;  the 
sleeping  Jesus  and  the  Almighty  Word  of  rebuke  and  command  to  the 
elements,  which  lay  them  down  obedient  at  His  feet :  this  sharp-edged 
contrast  resolved  into  a  higher  unity — how  true  is  it  to  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  the  Gospel-History  !  Then  this  other  contrast  of 
the  failure  of  faith,  and  then  the  excitement  of  the  disciples ;  and  of 

>  A  fact  may  be  the  basis  of  a  symbol ;  legend.    But,  even  so,  legend  could  never 

but  a  symbol  can  never  be  the  basis  of  a  have  arisen  but  for  a  belief  in  Divine 

fact.     The  former  is   the  principle  of  history :  it  la  tlie  oounteKfelt  ooia  of 

Divine  history,    the    latter   of    human  Be^ifliitiaa. 
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the  calm  of  the  sleeping,  and  then  the  Majesty  of  the  wakening     CHAP. 
Christ.     And,  lastly,  yet  this  third  contrast  of  the  helplessness  and      XXIV 
despondency  of  the  disciples  and  the  Divine  certitude  of  conscious  '      '""^ 
Omnipotence. 

We  perceive  only  difficulties  and  the  seemingly  impossible,  as 
we  compare  what  may  be  before  us  with  that  which  we  consciously 
possess.  He  also  makes  this  outlook :  but  only  to  know  and  show, 
that  with  Him  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  since  all  is  His — and  all  may 
be  ours,  since  He  has  come  for  our  help  and  is  in  the  ship.  One  thing 
only  He  wonders  at — the  shortcomings  of  our  faith ;  and  one  thing 
only  makes  it  impossible  for  Him  to  help— our  unbelief. 


t . 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

AT  GBRASA — THE  HEALING  OF  THE  DSMOKISKD. 

(8t.  Ifatt.  viii.  28-34 ;  St.  Mark  v.  1-20 ;  St  Luke  Tui.  26-39.) 

BOOK  That  day  of  wonders  was  not  yet  ended.  Most  writers  have,  indeed, 
ni  suggested,  that  the  healing  of  the  demonised  on  the  other  side  took 
'  '  place  at  early  dawn  of  the  day  following  the  storm  on  the  Lake.  But 
the  distance  is  so  short  that,  even  making  allowance  for  the  delay  by 
the  tempest,  the  passage  coold  scarcely  have  occupied  the  whole 
night.*  This  supposition  would  be  further  confirmed,  if  *  the  evening' 
when  Jesus  embarked  was  what  the  Jews  were  wont  to  call  *the 
first  evening,'  that  is,  the  time  when  the  sun  was  declining  in  the 
heaven,  but  before  it  had  actually  set,  the  latter  time  being  'the 
second  evening.'  ^  For,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  multitudes  would 
have  resorted  to  Jesus  at  Capernaum  after  '  the  second  evening,'  ot 
that  either  the  disciples  or  other  boats  would  have  put  to  sea  after 
nightfall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scene  gains  in  grandeur — ^has,  so 
to  speak,  a  fitting  background — if  we  suppose  the  Saviour  and  His 
disciples  to  have  landed  on  the  other  side  late  in  the  evening,  when 
perhaps  the  silvery  moon  was  shedding  her  pale  light  on  the  weird 
scene,  and  laying  her  halo  around  the  shadows  cast  upon  the  sea  by 
the  steep  cliff  down  which  the  herd  of  swine  hurried  and  fell.  This 
would  also  give  time  afterwards  for  the  dispersion,  not  only  into  *  the 
city,'  but  into  '  the  country '  of  them  who  had  fed  the  swine.  In  that 
case,  of  course,  it  would  be  in  the  early  morning  that  the  Gerasenes 
afterwards  resorted  to  Jesus,  and  that  He  again  returned  to  Capernaum. 


*  In  the  history  related  in  St.  Matt.  xiv. 
22,  kc.  the  embarkation  was  much  later 
(see  next  note),  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  *  the  wind  was  contrary.*  But  even 
there,  when  it  ceased  they  were  *  imme- 
diately '  on  shore  (St.  John  vi.  2 1 ),  although 
the  distance  formerly  traversed  had  been 
rather  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  way 
(twenty-five  or  thirty  furlongs,  St.  John 
▼L  19).    At  that  place  the  whole  distance 


across  wonld  be  five  or  six  miles.  Bat 
the  passage  from  Capemaom  to  Gerssa 
would  not  be  so  long  as  that. 

'  The  distinction  between  the  two 
evenings  seems  marked  in  St.  Matt.  xiv. 
15,  as  compared  with  verse  23.  In  both 
verses  precisely  the  same  exfMessiQii  is 
used.  But  between  the  first  and  the 
second  evening  a  consideiable  interral  oC 
time  most  be  placed. 
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lastly,  this  would  allow  sufficient  time  for  those  miracles  which     CHAP, 
place  on  that  same  day  in  Capernaum  after  His  return  thither.      XXY 
,  all  the  circumstances  lead  us  to  regard  the  healing  of  the   """^    '^^ 
nised  at  Grerasa  as  a  night-scene,  immediately  on  Christ's  arrival 
Capernaum,  and  after  the  calming  of  the  storm  at  sea. 
)  gives  not  only  life  to  the  narrative,  but  greatly  illustrates  it, 
we  can  with  confidence  describe  the  exact  place  where  our  Lord 
BEis  disciples  touched  the  other  shore.     The  ruins  right  over 
st  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  which  still  bear  the  name  o{Ker$a  or 
.,  must  represent  the  ancient  Gerasa.'     This  is  the  correct  reading 
Mark's,  and  probably  in  St.  Luke's,  perhaps  also  in  St.  Matthew's 
jL*      The    locality    entirely    meets    the    requirements    of  the 
tive.     About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  south  of  Gersa  is  a 
blufi*,  which  descends  abruptly  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  shore.     A 
ed  herd  running  down  this  cliff  could  not  have  recovered  its 
>ld,  and  must  inevitably  have  been  hurled  into  the  Lake  beneath. 
1,  the  whole  country  around  is  burrowed  with  limestone  caverns 
ock-chambers  for  the  dead,  such  as  those  which  were  the  dwelling 
9  demonised.     Altogether  the  scene  forms  a  fitting  background 
3  narrative. 

rom  these  tombs  the  demonised,  who  is  specially  singled  out  by 

jurk  and  St.  Luke,  as  well  as  his  less  prominent  companion,*  •  st.  Matt 

forth  to  meet  Jesus.     Much  that  is  both  erroneous  and  mis- 

ig  has  been  written   on   Jewish  Denionology.     According  to 

ion  Jewish  superstition,  the  evil  spirits  dwelt  especially  in  lonely 

ite  places,  and  also  among  tombs.'     We  must  here  remember 

has  previously  been   explained   as   to   the   confusion  in  the 

iousness  of  the  demonised  between  their  own  notions  and  the 

imposed  on  them  by  the  demons.     It  is  quite  in  accordance 

the  Jewish  notions  of  the  demonised,  that,  according  to  the 

mp.   Trigtram^M  *  Land  of  Israel,'  the  respective  subjects. 

;  B&deker'i  (Soein)  P&lestina,  p.  *  See    Appendix    XIII.,  ■  Angelologj 

rhe  objection  in  RiehnCi  Hand-  and  Demonology:*  and  Appendix  XVI., 

b.  p.  464,  that  Gerasa  did  not  form  *  Jewish  Views  about  Demons  and  the  De- 

f  tne  Decapolis  manifestly  derives  monised.*  Archdeacon  FarrarYias  misun- 

l  support  from  St.  Mark  v.  20.    The  derstood  the  reference  of  Otho  (Lex.  Babb. 

ot0  are  in  no  way  inconsistent.   All  146).    The  affections  mentioned  in  Jer. 

localisations  are  impossible,  since  Terum.  40  b  are  not  treated  as  *  all  de- 

xt  requires  close  proximity  to  the  moniacs ; '    on    the    contrary,    most   of 

Plpofessor  Soein  describes  this  clitf  them,  indeed  all,  with  one  exception,  are 

ip  *  as  nowhere  else  by  the  lake.*  expressly  stated    to  be    indications   of 

■  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  I  mental  duetute  (comp.  also  Chag.  S  b). 

ily  indicate  the  critical  results  at  The  quotations   of   Gfr'&rer  arc,  as  too 

I  have  arrived.     For  the  grounds,  often,  for  a  purpose,  and  untrustworthy, 

Ich  these  conclusions  are  based,  I  except  after  examination  of  the  coQte^ 
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BOOK     more  circimutaiitiaf  acooant  or^  St.  Lake,  he  ahonld  feel  as  it  were 

III        driven  into  the  deserts,  and  that  he  was  in  the  tombs,  whfle,  aoooid- 

~    ^   '\  ing  to  St.  Mark,  he  was  '  night  and  day  in  the  tombs  and  in  die 

moantains/  the  very  order  of  the  words  indicating  the  notion  (as  in 

Jewish  belief),  that  it  was  chiefly  at  night  that  evil  spirits  were  wont  to 

haant  barying-places. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  and  similar  particulars,  we  repeat, 
that  this  mast  be  kept  in  view  as  characteristic  of  the  demonised, 
that  they  were  incapable  of  separating  their  own  oonacionsness  and 
ideas  from  the  influence  of  the  demon,  their  own  identity  being  meiged, 
and  to  that  extent  lost,  in  that  of  their  tormentors.  In  tlus  respect 
the  demonised  state  was  also  kindred  to  madness.  Self-<x>nscionsne6s, 
or  rather  what  may  be  termed  Individuisniy  i.e.  the  conscioosness  of 
distinct  and  independent  individuality,  and  with  it  the  power  of  self- 
origination  in  matters  mental  and  moral  (which  some  might  term  an 
aspect  of  free  volition),  distinguish  the  human  soul  firom  the  mere 
animal  spirit.  But  in  maniacal  disease  this  power  is  in  abeyance,  or 
temporarily  lost  through  physical  causes,  such  as  disease  of  the  bram 
as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  mind  and  the  world  of 
sense ;  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  through  which  ordinarily  im- 
pressions are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  aenaorium ;  or  disease  of  both 
brain  and  nervous  system,  when  previously  existing  impressions  on 
the  brain  (in  memory,  and  hence  possibly  imagination)  may  be 
excited  without  corresponding  outward  causes.  If  in  such  cases  the 
absolnte  power  of  self-origination  and  self-action  is  lost  to  the  mind, 
liabitR  of  sin  and  vice  (or  moral  disease)  may  have  an  analogous  efiect 
iiH  n^garda  moral  freedom — the  power  of  moral  self-origination  and 
ac^t.ion.  In  the  demonised  state  the  two  appear  combined,  the  cause 
IxMn^'  neither  disease  nor  vice,  but  the  presence  of  a  superior  power  of 
evil.  This  loss  of  individuism,  and  the  subjection  of  one's  identity 
U)  that  of  the  demon  might,  while  it  lasted,  be  called  temporary 
*  poHseasion,'  in  so  far  as  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  person 
was  for  the  time  not  one  of  freedom  and  origination,  but  in  the  control 
of  the  possessing  demon. 

()n(s  practiced  infi^rence  may  even  now  be  drawn  from  this  some- 
what abstruse  discussion.  The  language  and  conduct  of  the  demon- 
ised, whi^ther  seemingly  his  own,  or  that  of  the  demons  who  influenced 
him,  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  the  Jewish-human  and 
the  demoniacal.  The  demonised  speaks  and  acts  as  a  Jew  under  the 
control  of  a  demon.  Thus,  if  he  chooses  solitary  places  by  day,  and 
tombs  by  night,  it  is  not  that  demons  really  preferred  such  habitationa, 
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but  that  the  Jews  imagined  it,  and  that  the  demons,  acting  on  the  CHAP, 
existing  conscionsness,  would  lead  him,  in  accordance  with  his  pre-  ^^V 
conceived  notions,  to  select  such  places.  Here  also  mental  disease 
offers  points  of  analogy.  For,  the  demonised  would  speak  and  act  in 
accordance  with  his  previous  (Jewish)  demonological  ideas.  He 
would  not  become  a  new  man,  but  be  the  old  man,  only  under  the 
influence  of  the  demon,  just  as  in  mania  a  person  truly  and  con- 
sistently speaks  and  acts,  although  under  the  false  impi'eseions 
which  a  diseased  brain  conveys  to  him.  The  fact  that  in  the  de- 
monised state  a  man's  identity  was  not  superseded,  but  controlled, 
enables  us  to  account  for  many  phenomena  without  either  confound- 
ing demonism  with  mania,  or  else  imputing  to  our  Lord  such  ac- 
commodation to  the  notions  of  the  times,  as  is  not  only  untenable  in 
itself,  but  forbidden  even  by  the  language  of  the  present  narrative. 

The  description  of  the  demonised,  comingont  of  the  tombs  to  meet 
Jesus  as  He  touched  the  shore  at  Gerasa,  is  vivid  in  the  extreme. 
His  violence,  the  impossibility  of  control  by  others,^  the  absence  of 
self-control,^  ^is  homicidal,^  and  almost  suicidal,^  frenzy,  are  all 
depicted.  Evidently,  it  was  the  object  to  set  forth  the  extreme 
degree  of  the  demonised  state.  Christ,  Who  had  been  chai'ged  by 
the  Pharisees  with  being  the  embodiment  and  messenger  of  Satan,  is 
here  face  to  face  with  the  extreme  manifestation  of  demoniac  power 
and  influence.  It  is  once  more,  then,  a  Miracle  in  Parable  which  is 
about  to  take  place.  The  question,  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
enemies,  is  about  to  be  brought  to  the  issue  of  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion. We  do  not  deny  that  the  contest  and  the  victory,  this  miracle, 
nay,  the  whole  series  of  miracles  of  which  it  forms  part,  are  extra- 
ordinary, even  in  the  series  of  Christ's  miracles.  Our  explanation 
proceeds  on  the  very  ground  that  such  was,  and  must  have  been,  the 
case.  The  teaching  by  Parables,  and  the  parabolic  miracles  which 
follow,  form,  so  to  speak,  an  ascending  climax,  in  contrast  to  the 
terrible  charge  which  by-and-by  would  assume  the  proportions  of 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  issue  in  the  betrayal  and 
judicial  murder  of  Jesus.  There  are  critical  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  when  the  power  of  evil,  standing  out 
in  sharpest  contrast,  challenges  that  overwhelming  manifestation  of 
the  Divine,  as  such,  to  bear  down  and  crush  that  which  opposes  it. 

*  St  Mark  v.  8,  4.  not  the  under-garments. 

*  '  Ware  no  dothea '  (St.  Luke  Tiii.  27)  »  St  Matt.  Tiii.  28. 
may,  howerer,  refer  only  to  the  upper,         *  St.  Mark  y.  5. 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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BOOK     Periods  of  that  kind  are  characterised  by  miracoIoiiB  interpoaitioii  d 

III        power,  uniqae  eyen  in  Bible-histoiy.     Sodi  a  period  was,  under  the 

^  ^  Old  Testament,   that   of  Elijah   and    Elisha,  with  its  altogether 

exceptional  series  of  miracles;   and,    under  the   New  Testament, 

that  after  the  first  formulated  charge  of  the  Pharisees  against  the 

Christ. 

With  irresistible  power  the  demonised  was  drawn  to  Jesns,  as 
He  touched  the  shore  at  Gterasa.  As  always,  the  first  eflbct  of  the 
contact  was  a  fresh  paroxysm,'  but  in  this  peculiar  case  not  physical, 
bat  moral.  As  always  also,  the  demons  knew  Jesus,  and  His  Presence 
seemed  to  constrain  their  confession  of  themselyes — and  therefore 
of  Him.  As  in  nature  the  introduction  of  a  dominant  element  some- 
times reveals  the  hidden  presence  of  others,  which  are  either  attracted 
or  repelled  by  it,  so  the  Presence  of  Christ  obliged  die  manifestation, 
and,  in  the  case  of  these  evil  spirits,  the  self-confession,  of  the  powers 
of  evil.  In  some  measure  it  is  the  same  still.  The  introduction  of 
grace  brings  to  light  and  experience  sin  hitherto  unknown,  and  the 
new  life  brings  consciousness  of,  and  proyokes  contest  with,  evil 
within,  of  which  the  very  existence  had  previously  been  unsuspected 
stiCtfkT.  In  the  present  instance  the  immediate  effect  was  homage,*^  which 
tiiss  presently  manifested  itself  in  language  such  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

Here  also  it  must  be  remembered,  that  both  the  act  of  homage,  or 
'  worship,'  and  the  words  spoken,  were  not  the  outcome  either  of  the 
demonised  only,  nor  yet  of  the  demons  only,  but  a  combination  of 
the  two :  the  control  of  the  demons  being  absolute  over  the  man 
such  as  he  was.  Their  language  led  to  his  worship ;  iJieir  feelings 
and  fears  appeared  in  his  language.  It  was  the  self-confession  of 
the  demons^  when  obliged  to  come  into  His  Presence  and  do  homage, 
which  made  the  man  fall  down  and,  in  the  well-known  Jewish 
formula,  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists,  say  :  *  What  have  I  to  do 
with  Thee,'  or  rather,  '  What  between  me  and  Thee ' — what  have  we 
in  common  (Mah  li  valakh)  ?  Similarly,  although  it  was  conscious- 
ness of  subjection  and  fear  in  His  Presence,  on  the  part  of  the 
demons,  which  underlay  the  adjuration  not  to  inflict  torment  on 
them,  yet  the  language  itself,  as  the  text  shows,  was  that  of  the 

»  In  hia  endeavour  to  represent  the  addressed  these  sufferers,  seems  always 

demonised  state  as  a  species  of  mania,  to    have    calmed  and  oveiawed  them' 

which  was  affected  by  the  Presence  of  But  surely  the  veiy  opposite  of  this  is  the 

Christ.   Archdeacon   Farrar  makes  the  fact,  and  the  first  effect  of  oontact  with 

foUowing  statement :  •  The  presence,  the  Christ  was  not  calm,  but  a  narormn 
look,  the  voice  of  Christ,  even  before  He  ^^  PWMqrMn. 
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demonised,  and  the  form  in  which  their  fear  expressed  itself  was 
that  of  hi8  thinking.  The  demons,  in  their  hold  on  their  victim, 
oonid  not  bnt  own  their  inferiority,  and  apprehend  their  defeat  and 
subjection,  especially  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  the  Jew,  whose  con- 
sciousness was  under  their  control — not  unified,  but  identified  with  it 
—exclaimed :  *  I  adjure  Thee  by  God,  that  Thou  torment  me  not.' 

This  strange  mixture  of  the  demoniac  with  the  human,  or  rather, 
this  expression  of  underlying  demoniac  thought  in  the  forms  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  the  Jewish  victim,  explains  the  expressed  fear 
of  present  actual  torment,  or,  as  St.  Matthew,  who,  from  the  briefness 
of  his  account,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  expresses 
it :  '  Thou  art  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time ; '  and  possibly  alsf 
for  the  '  adjuration  by  Ood.' '  For,  as  immediately  on  the  homag| 
and  protestation  of  the  demonised :  '  What  between  me  and  Thee^ 
Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  the  Most  High  Qod  ? '  Christ  had  commanded 
the  unclean  spirit  to  come  out  of  the  man,  it  may  have  been,  that  in 
so  doing  He  h{(d  used  the  Name  of  the  Most  High  Grod ;  or  else  the 
^  adjuration '  itself  may  have  been  the  form  in  which  the  Jewish 
speaker  clothed  the  consciousness  of  the  demons,  with  which  his  own 
was  identified. 

It  may  be  conjectured,  that  it  was  partly  in  order  to  break  this 
identification,  or  rather  to  show  the  demonised  that  it  was  not  real, 
and  only  the  consequence  of  the  control  which  the  demons  had  over 
him,  that  the  Lord  asked  his  name.  To  this  the  man  made  answer, 
still  in  the  dual  consciousness,  '  My  name  is  Legion :  for  we  are 
many.'  *  Such  might  be  the  subjective  motive  for  Christ's  question. 
Its  objective  reason  may  have  been  to  show  the  power  of  the  demoniac 
possession  in  the  present  instance,  thus  marking  it  as  an  altogether 
extreme  case.  The  remembrance,  that  the  answer  is  once  more  in 
the  forms  of  Jewish  thinking,  enables  us  to  avoid  the  strange  notion 
(whether  it  express  the  opinion  of  some,  or  the  difficulties  of  others), 
tliat  the  word  '  Leo^ion  '  conveys  the  idea  of  six  thousand  armed  and 
tfcrong  wamors  of  evil.*    For,  it  was  a  common  Jewish  idea,  that, 


CHAP. 


>  Both  8t.  Mark  and  St.  Lnke  have  it  : 
•  Jesus,  Bon  of  the  Most  High  God.' 

'  So  substantially  in  St.  Luke,  as  in  St. 
Mark. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  men- 
tioned by  Dean  Plumptre,  Archdeacon 
JPurrwr  seems  to  think  that  the  man 
imagined  '6000  devils  were  in  possession 
films  sooL'    His  statementi  that  it  *  was 


a  thoroughly  Jewish  belief'  that  unclean 
spirits  should  pass  into  the  swine,  I  must 
take  leave  to  deny.  One  or  another 
disease,  such  as  r^Met^  were,  indeed,  at- 
tributed by  some  Rabbis  to  the  agency 
of  evil  spirits — but  there  is  no  ground  for 
either  the  general  or  the  specific  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Farzar  as  regards  thi# 
*  Jewish  beli«t' 


IS 
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300K     under  certain  drcnmstances,  ^a  legion  of  hurtfhl  qpiiits ' '  (of  conne 

m        not  in  the  sense  of  a  Roman  legion)  '  were  on  the  watch  for  men, 

'      '  saying :  When  shall  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  things,  and 

'«.w«     betaken?'* 

This  identification  of  the  demons  with  the  demonised,  in  conae- 
quence  of  which  he  thought  with  their  consciousness,  and  thej  spoke 
not  only  through  him  but  in  his  forms  of  thinking,  may  also  acoount 
for  the  last  and  most  di£Bicult  part  of  tins  narrative.  Their  main 
object  and  wish  was  not  to  be  banished  from  the  country  and  people, 
or,  as  St.  Luke  puts  it — again  to  '  depart  into  the  abyss.'  Let  as 
now  try  to  realise  the  scene.  On  the  very  narrow  strip  of  shore, 
between  the  steep  cliff  that  rises  in  the  background  and  the  Lake, 
stand  JesuB  with  His  disciples  and  the  demonised.  The  wish  of  the 
demons  is  not  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country — not  back  into  the  abyss. 
The  one  is  the  cliff  overhead,  the  other  the  Lake  beneath  :  so,  sym- 
bolically, and,  to  the  demonised,  really.  Up  on  that  cliff  a  great  herd 
of  swine  is  feeding ;  up  that  cliff,  therefore,  Is  ^  into  the  swine ; '  and 
this  also  agrees  with  Jewish  thoughts  concerning  andeanness.     The 

k  iCtfk  rendering  of  our  Authorised  Version,^  that,  in  reply  to  the  demoniac 
entreaty,  ^forthwith  Jesus  gave  them  leave,'  has  led  to  misunder- 
standing. The  distinction  here  to  be  made  is,  though  narrow,  yet  real 
and  important.  The  verb,  which  is  the  same  in  all  the  three  Gospels, 
would  be  better  rendered  by  *  suffered'  than  by  'gave  them  leave.* 
With  the  latter  we  associate  positive  permission.  None  such  was 
either  asked  or  given.  The  Lord  suffered  it — that  is^  He  did  not 
actually  hinder  it.*     He  only  *  said  unto  them,  Gro !  * 

What  followed  belongs  to  the  phenomena  of  supersensuous 
influences  upon  animals,  of  which  many  instances  are  recorded,  but 
the  rationale  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain.  How  the  unclean 
spirits  could  enter  into  the  swiiie,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
enteitained  till  we  shall  know  more  of  the  animal  soul  than  is  at 
present  within  our  range-  This,  however,  we  can  understand,  that 
under  such  circumstances  a  panic  would  seize  the  herd,  that  it  would 
madly  rush  down  the  steep  on  which  it  could  not  arrest  itself,  and  so 
perish  in  the  sea.  And  this  also  we  can  perceive,  how  the  real  object 
of  the  demons  was  thus  attained  ;  how  they  did  not  leave  the  country, 
when  Christ  was  entreated  to  leave  it. 

'  The  common  Rabbinic  word  for  Le-      spirits, 
gion  is,  indeed,  Ligyon  or  Ligyona,  but  the  «  The  verb  4wtrp4wm  is  used  both  in  the 

expression  (Ber.  51  a)  n^rj^MK  (Istal-  f^^^T-!^?  ^  p^mk*iBg,  and  in  t4»at  erf 

^  I  ^  L      L     *<*-^-  ^  not  hmdwmg.     As  to  tbe  lattjer  we  of 

ginith^  n72n  OK7D  "P^  cannot  mean  the  word,  comp.  speciaUy  St.  Matt. 

anythiDg  else  than  a  legion  of  hurtful  g  ^  gt.  M|^a  j.  4, 
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The  weird  scene  oyer  wiiich  the  moon  had  shed  her  ghostlike     CHAP. 
light,  was  past.    The  unearthljr  utterances  of  the  demonised,  the  wild       XXY 
panic  among  the  herd  on  the  cliff,  the  mad  rush  down  the  steep,  the    '      •      ' 
splashing  waters  as  the  helpless  animals  were  precipitated  into  the 
Lake — all  this  makes  up  a  picture,  unsurpassed  for  vivid,  terrible 
realism.     And  now  sudden  silence  has  fallen  on  them.     From  above, 
the  keepers  of  the  herd  had  seen  it  all — alike  what  had  passed 
with  the  demonised,  and  then  the  issue  in  the  destruction  of  the 
herd.     Prom  the  first,  as  they  saw  the  demonised,  for  fear  of  whom 

*  no  man  might  pass  that  way,'  running  to  Jesus,  they  must  have 
watched  with  eager  interest.  In  the  clear  Eastern  air  not  a  word 
that  was  spoken  could  have  been  lost.  And  now  in  "wild  terror  they 
fled,  into  Qerasa — into  the  country  round  about,  to  tell  what  had 
happened. 

It  is  morning,  and  a  new  moming-sacrifioe  and  moming-PSalm 
are  about  to  be  offered.  He  that  had  erst  been  the  possession  of  foul 
and  evil  spirits — a  very  legion  of  them — and  deprived  of  his  human 
individuality,  is  now  *  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,'  learning  of  Him, 

*  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.'  He  has  been  brought  to  God, 
restored  to  self,  to  reason,  and  to  human  society — and  all  this  by 
Jesus,  at  Whose  Feet  he  is  gratefully,  humbly  sitting,  ^  a  disciple.* 
Is  He  not  then  the  Very  Son  of  God  ?  Viewing  this  miracle  as  an 
historical  fact,  viewing  it  as  a  Parabolic  Miracle,  viewing  it  also  as 
symbolic  of  what  has  happened  in  all  ages — is  He  not  the  Son  of  the 
Most  High  God  ?  And  is  there  not  now,  on  His  part,  in  the  morning- 
light  the  same  calmness  and  majesty  of  conscious  Almighty  Power 
as  on  the  evening  before,  when  He  rebuked  the  storm  and  calmed  the 
sea? 

One  other  point  as  regards  the  healing  of  this  demonism  deserves 
special  consideration.  Contrary  to  what  was  commonly  the  case, 
when  the  evil  spirits  came  out  of  the  demonised,  there  was  no 
paroxysm  of  physical  distress.  Was  it  then  so,  that  the  more 
complete  and  lasting  the  demoniac  possession,  the  less  of  purely 
physical  symptoms  attended  it  ? 

But  now  firom  town  and  country  have  they  come,  who  had  been 
startled  by  the  tidings  which  those  who  fed  the  swine  had  brought. 
We  may  contrast  the  scene  with  that  of  the  shepherds  when  on 
Bethlehem's  plains  the  great  revelation  had  come  to  them,  and  they 
had  seen  the  Divine  Babe  laid  in  the  manger,  and  had  worshipped. 
Far  other  were  the  tidings  which  these  herdsmen  brought,  and  their 
effect.     It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  their  request  that  Jesus 
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BOOK     would  depart  ont  of  their  coasts  was  prompted  only  by  the  loss  of  the 
m       herd  of  swine.'    There  could  be  no  doubt  in  their  minds,  that  One 

^  '  possessing  supreme  and  unlimited  power  was  in  their  midst.  Among 
men  superstitious,  and.unwilling  to  submit  absolutely  to  the  EingdcHn 
which  Christ  brought,  there  could  only  be  one  e£fect  of  what  tiiej 
had  heard,  and  now  witnessed  in  the  person  of  the  healed  demonised 
— awe  and  fear !  The  '  Depart  firom  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,'  is  the 
natural  expression  of  a  mind  conscious  of  sin  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Divine,  Whose  supreme  and  absolute  Power  is 
realised  as  hostile.  And  this  feeling  would  be  greatly  increased,  in 
measure  as  the  mind  was  under  the  influence  of  superstitious 
fears. 

In  such  place  and  circumstances  Jesus  could  not  have  continued. 
And,  as  He  entered  the  ship,  the  healed  demonised  humbly,  earnestly 
entreated,  that  he  might  go  with  his  Saviour.  It  would  have  seemed 
to  him,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  lose  his  new  found  happiness ;  as 
if  there  were  calm,  safety,  and  happiness  only  in  His  Presence ;  not 
far  from  Him — not  among  those  wild  mountains  and  yet  wilder  men. 
Why  should  he  be  driven  from  His  fellowship,  who  had  so  long  been 
an  outcast  from  that  of  his  fellow-men,  and  why  again  left  to  himself? 
So,  perhaps,  should  we  have  reasoned  and  spoken ;  so  too  often  do  we 
reason  and  speak,  as  regards  ourselves  or  those  we  love.  Not  so  He 
Who  appoints  alike  our  discipline  and  our  work.  To  go  back,  now 
healed,  to  his  own,  and  to  publish  there,  in  the  city — nay,  through 
the  whole  of  the  large  district  of  the  ten  confederate  cities,  the 
Decapolis — how  great  things  Jesus  had  done  for  him,  such  was 
henceforth  to  be  his  life-work.  In  this  there  would  be  both  safety 
and  happiness. 

'  And  all  men  did  marvel.'  And  presently  Jesus  Himself  came 
back  into  that  Decapolis,  where  the  healed  demonised  had  prepared 
the  way  for  Him.* 


>  This  is  the  view  of  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  The  Gadara  of  which  the  poets 
MeUager  and  Philodemut  were  natives 
was,  of  course,  not  the  scene  of  this 
miracle. 

*  As  this  healing  of  the  demonised 
may  be  regarded  as  the  'test-case'  on 
the  general  question,  I  have  entered  more 
fnlly  on  the  discussion.  The  arguments 
in  ^vonr  of  the  general  view  taken  of  the 
demonised  are  so  dearly  and  forcibly 
stated  by  Archbishop  Trench  (on  'The 
Miracles  *)  and  in  *  The  Speaker's  Com- 
ineotaiy '  (N.  Toft  vol  I  p.  44),  tl^at  it 


seems  needless  to  reiterate  them.  To  me 
at  least  it  seems  difficult  to.  understand, 
how  Any  reader  of  the  narrative,  who 
comes  to  it  without  preconceived  opinions, 
can  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  either  the  whole  must  be  rejected  as 
mythical,  or  else  be  received  as  implying 
that  there  was  a  demonised  state,  dif- 
ferent from  madness ;  that  Jesus  treated 
the  present  as  such;  bade  the  unclean 
spirits  go  out,  and  by  His  word  banished 
them.  The  objection  as  to  Uie  morality 
of  the  destruction  of  the  herd  seems 
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StrauMf  that  the  devils  most  have  been 
stupid  in  immediately  destrojing  their 
new  habitations.  The  question  of  morality 
cannot  even  be  raised,  since  Jesus  did  not 
command— only  not  hinder — the  devils 
entering  into  Uie  swine,  and  as  for  the 
destruction  of  their*  oew  dwellings,  so  far 
from  being  stupid,  it  certainly  did  secure 
tbeir    undisturbed   continuance  in  the 


country  and  the  withdrawal  of  Jesus. 
All  attempts  to  adapt  this  miracle  to  our 
modem  experience,  and  the  ideas  based 
upon  it,  l^  leaving  out  or  rationalising 
one  or  another  tiait  in  the  narrative,  are 
emphatically  failures.  We  repeat:  the 
history  must  be  received  as  it  stand*^ 
or  wholly  rejected. 


CHAP. 


Jlfl  FKOM  JORDAN  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGUBATION. 


.     CHAPTER  XXVT. 

THB  HEALING  OF  THE  WOMAN — CHRIST'S  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE— 

THE  RAISING  OF  JAIRUS'  DAUGHTER. 

(St.  Matt.  ix.  18-26 ;  St.  Mark  v.  21-43 ;  St.  Lake  viii.  40-66.) 

BOOK     There  seems  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  two  miradea 
ni        which  Jesus  had  wrought  on   leaving  Capernaum  and  those  which 

"'"^'  '  He  did  on  His  return.  In  one  sense  they  are  complementary  to  each 
other.  The  stilling  of  the  storm  and  the  healing  of  the  demonised 
were  manifestations  of  the  absolute  power  inherent  in  Christ ;  the  re- 
covery of  the  woman  and  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter,  evidence  of 
the  absolute  efficacy  of  faith.  The  unlikeliness  of  dominion  over  the 
storm,  and  of  command  over  a  legion  of  demons,  answers  to  that  of 
recovery  obtained  in  such  a  manner,  and  of  restoration  when  disease 
had  passed  into  actual  death.  Even  the  circumstances  seem  to 
correspond,  though  at  opposite  poles ;  in  the  one  case,  the  Word 
spoken  to  the  unconscious  element,  in  the  other  the  touch  of  the 
unconscious  Christ ;  in  the  one  case  the  absolute  command  of  Christ 
over  a  world  of  resisting  demons,  in  the  other  absolute  certainty 
of  faith  as  against  the  hostile  element  of  actual  fact.  Thus  the 
Divine  Character  of  the  Saviour  appears  in  the  absoluteness  of  His 
Omnipotence,  and  the  Divine  Character  of  His  Mission  in  the  all- 
powerfulness  of  faith  which  it  called  forth. 

On  the  shore  at  Capernaum  many  were  gathered  on  the  morning 
after  the  storm.  It  may  have  been,  that  the  boats  which  had  accom- 
panied His  had  returned  to  friendly  shelter,  ere  the  storm  had  risen 
to  full  fdry,  and  had  brought  anxious  tidings  of  the  storm  out  on  the 
Lake.  There  they  were  gathered  now  in  the  calm  morning,  friends 
eagerly  looking  out  for  the  well-known  boat  that  bore  the  Master 
and  His  disciples.  And  as  it  came  in  sight,  making  again  for  Caper- 
naum, the  multitude  also  would  gather  in  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Him,  Whose  words  and  deeds  were  indeed  mysteries,  but  mysteries 
of  the  Kmgdom.  And  quickly,  as  He  again  stepped  on  the  well- 
known  shore,  was  Ho  welcomed,  surrounded,  soon  '  thronged,'  incon- 
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veniently  pressed  upon,'  by  the  crowd,  eager,  cnrions,  expectant.  It  CHAP, 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  all  *  waiting  for  Him,'  and  He  had  been  XXVI 
away  all  too  long  for  their  impatience.  The  tidings  rapidly  spread,  ""^  '  ^ 
and  reached  two  homes  where  His  help  was  needed ;  where,  indeed,  it 
alone  conld  now  be  of  possible  avail.  The  two  most  nearly  concerned 
must  have  gone  to  seek  that  help  abont  the  same  time,  and  prompted 
by  the  same  feelings  of  expectancy.  Both  Jaims,  the  Ruler  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  the  woman  suffering  these  many  years  from  disease, 
had  faith.  But  the  weakness  of  the  one  arose  from  excess,  and 
threatened  to  merge  into  superstition,  while  the  weakness  of  the 
other  was  due  to  defect,  and  threatened  to  end  in  despair.  In  both 
cases  faith  had  to  be  called  out,  tried,  purified,  and  so  perfected ;  in 
both  the  thing  sought  for  was,  humanly  speaking,  unattainable,  and 
the  means  employed  seemingly  powerless ;  yet,  in  both,  the  outward 
and  inward  results  required  were  obtained  through  the  power  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  peculiar  discipline  to  which,  in  His  all-wise 
arranging,  faith  was  subjected. 

It  sounds  almost  like  a  confession  of  absolute  defeat,  when  nega- 
tive critics  (such  as  Keim)  have  to  ground  their  mythical  explanation 
of  this  hifltoiy  on  the  supposed  symbolical  meaning  of  what  they 
designate  as  the  fictitious  name  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue — 
Jair,  *  he  will  give  light '  * — and  when  they  ^  further  appeal  to  the  •  J«a  ▼•     • 
correspondence  between  the  age  of  the  maiden  and  the  years  (twelve)  p-  47s 
during  which  the  woman  had  suffered  from  the  bloody  flux.     This  L^^jJaa 
coincidence  is,  indeed,  so  trivial  as   not  to   deserve  serious  notice;  **•**•  ^J* 
aince  there  can  be  no  conceivable  connection  between  the  age  of  the 
child  and  the  duration  of  the  woman's  disease,  nor,  indeed,  between 
the  two  cases,  except  in  this,  that  both  appealed  to  Jesus.     As  re- 
gards the   name   Jairus,  the   supposed   symbolism  is   inapt;   while 
internal  reasons  are  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of  its  fictitiousness. 
For,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  would  have 
rendered  the  discovery  of  *  a  myth '  easy  by  needlessly  breaking  the 
silence  of  St.  Matthew,  and  giving  the  name  of  so  well-known  a 
person  aa  a   Synagogue-ruler   of  Capernaum.     And  this  the  more 
readily,  that  the  name,  though  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  the  last  Jewish  War,^  was  •/«».  Jewi«ii 

WftT  tL  1  8 

apparently  not  a  common  one.^     But  these  are  comparatively  small  oiom 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  mythical  interpretation. 

*  Ck)xnp.  St.  Lake  viiL  45 ;    St.   Mark      (Numb,  zzzii.  41 ;  Judg.  x.  8),  does  not 
▼.  31.  occur  in  Rabbinio  literatnie  till  after  Ui« 

^  The   name,  a  well-known  O.T.  one      Middle  Ages. 
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BOOK  Jairas,  one  of  the  Synagogae-rnlera  ^  of  Gapemaom,  had  an  only 

in        daughter,'  who  at  the  time  of  this  narratiye  had  just  passed  childhood, 

■  ^"^^  and  reached  the  period  when  Jewish  Law  declared  a  woman  of  age.* 
Although  St.  Matthew,  contracting  the  whole  narrative  into  briefest 
summary,  speaks  of  her  as  dead  at  the  time  of  Jairus'  application  to 
Jesus,  the  other  two  Evangelists,  giving  fuller  details,  describe  her 
as  on  the  point  of  death,  literally,  'at  the  last  breath'  (in extremis)} 
Unless  her  disease  had  been  both  sudden  and  exceedingly  rapid, 
which  is  barely  possible,  it  is  dijBScult  to  understand  why  her  fath^ 
had  not  on  the  prenous  day  applied  to  Jesus,  if  his  faith  had  been 
such  as  is  generally  supposed.  But  if,  as  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
history  shows,  his  fiuth  had  been  only  general  and  scarcely  formed, 
we  can  account  the  more  easily  for  the  delay.  Only  in  the  hour  of 
supreme  need,  when  hip  only  child  lay  dying,  did  he  resort  to  Jesus. 
There  was  need  to  perfect  such  faith,  on  the  one  side  into  persever- 
ance of  assxirance,  and  on  the  other  into  energy  of  trustfulness.  The 
one  was  accomplished  through  the  delay  caused  by  the  application 
of  the  woman,  the  other  by  the  supervention  of  death  during  this 
interval. 

There  was  nothing  unnatural  or  un-Jewish  in  the  application  of 
this  Ruler  to  Jesus.  He  must  have  known  of  the  healing  of  the  son 
of  the  Court-official,  and  of  the  servant  of  the  Centurion,  there  or  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood — as  it  was  said,  by  the  mere  word  of 
Christ.  For  there  had  been  no  imposition  of  dlence  in  regard  to 
them,  even  had  such  been  possible.  Yet  in  both  cases  the  recovery 
might  be  ascribed  by  some  to  coincidence,  by  others  to  answer  of 
prayer.  And  perhaps  this  may  help  us  to  understand  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  prohibition  of  telling  what  had  been  done  by  Jesus, 
while  in  other  instances  silence  was  not  enjoined.  Of  course,  there 
were  occasions — such  as  the  raising  of  the  young  man  at  Nain  and 
of  Lazarus — when  the  miracle  was  done  so  publicly,  that  a  command 
of  this  kind  would  have  been  impossible.  But  in  other  cases  may 
this  not  be  the  line  of  demarcation,  that  silence  was  not  enjoined 
when  a  result  was  achieved  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
time,  might  have  been  attributed  to  other  than  direct  Divine  Power, 

*  Keim  starts  the  theory  that,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew,  Jaims  was  an  ipx^»t^ 
in  the  sense  of  a  civil  magistrate.  This, 
in  order  to  make  St.  Matthew  contradict 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Lake,  as  if  ipx^^  were 
not  one  of  the  most  common  designations 
of  Synagogue-rulers. 

'  The  particulars  of  her  history  must 


be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the 
three  Gospels. 

*  A  woman  came  of  age  at  twelve  years 
and  one  day,  boys  at  thirteen  years  and 
one  day. 

*  Oodet  points  out  a  like  snmmari- 
sation  in  St.  Matthew's  aooonnt  of  tbe 
healing  of  the  Centorioii's  serwtt. 
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while  in  the  latter  cases '  publicity  was  (whenever  possible)  forbidden  ? 
And  this  for  the  twofold  reason,  that  Christ's  Miracles  were  intended 
to  aid,  not  to  supersede,  faith ;  to  direct  to  the  Person  and  Teaching 
of  Christ,  as  that  which  proved  the  benefit  to  be  real  and  Divine ; 
not  to  excite  the  carnal  Jewish  expectancies  of  the  people,  but  to 
lead  in  humble  discipleship  to  the  Feet  of  Jesus.  In  short,  if  only 
those  were  made  known  which  would  not  necessarily  imply  Divine 
Power  (according  to  Jewish  notions),  then  would  not  only  the  dis- 
traction and  tumult  of  popular  excitement  be  avoided,  but  in  each 
case  faith  in  the  Person  of  Christ  be  still  required,  ere  the  miracles 
were  received  as  evidence  of  His  Divine  claims.'  And  this  need  of 
faith  was  the  main  point. 

That,  in  view  of  his  child's  imminent  death,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge he  had  of  the  '  mighty  deeds '  commonly  reported  of  Jesus, 
Jairus  should  have  applied  to  Him,  can  the  less  surprise  us,  when 
we  remember  how  often  Jesus  must,  with  consent  and  by  invitation 
of  this  Ruler,  have  spoken  in  the  Synagogue ;  and  what  irresistible 
impression  His  words  had  made.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  Jairus  was  among  those  elders  of  the  Jews  who  interceded  for 
the  Centurion;  the  form  of  his  present  application  seems  rather 
opposed  to  it.  But  after  all,  there  was  nothing  in  what  he  said 
which  a  Jew  in  those  days  might  not  have  spoken  to  a  Rabbi,  who 
was  regarded  as  Jesus  must  have  been  by  all  in  Capernaum  who 
believed  not  the  horrible  charge,  which  the  Judaean  Pharisees  had 
just  raised.  Though  we  cannot  point  to  any  instance  where  the 
laying  on  of  a  great  Rabbi's  hands  was  sought  for  healing,  such,  com- 
bined with  prayer,  would  certainly  be  in  entire  accordance  with 
Jewish  views  at  the  time.  The  confidence  in  the  result,  expressed 
by  the  father  in  the  accounts  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew,  is  not 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke.  And  perhaps,  as  being  the  language  of  an 
Eastern,  it  should  not  be  taken  in  its  strict  literality  as  indicating 
actual  conviction  on  the  part  of  Jairus,  that  the  laying  on  of  Christ's 
Hands  would  certainly  restore  the  maiden. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  Jesus  followed  the  Ruler  to  his 
house,  the  multitude  thronging  Him'  in  eager  curiosity,  another 
approached  Him  from  out  that  crowd,  whose  inner  history  was  far 

'  The  foUowing  are  the  instances  in  'In  gene?al,  we  would  onoe  more  thus 

which  silence  was  enjoined: — St.  Matt.  formulate onr views :Jn^iU2^y«^C%rif^ 

viiL  4  (St.  Mark  i.  44  ;  St.  Luke  V.  14) ;  then  learned  firtt  to  believe  in  Hu  Perwn^ 

St.   Aiatt.  is.  30;  xii.  16;   St.  Mark  iii.  and  theninHU  Word;  in  the  Dispensation 

12;  y.  43  (St.  Luke  viii.  56);  St.  M«rk  qfthe  Holy  Spirit  we  leamjirst  to  heUsvo 

Tii.  9e ;  ^  8««  ^Mi9  W9rd,  (m4  thw  in  Hii  ?«rm^ 
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different  from  that  of  Jainu.  The  dMoaae  fironi  whidi 
had  goffered  for  twelve  years  would  render  her  LeTiticaOy  ^  nndeut' 
It  muHt  havo  been  not  nnfreqnent  in  Paleetiney  and  |m>Ted  as 
intractable  as  modem  science  has  fonnd  it,  to  jndge  hy  the  nnmber 
and  variety  of  remedies  prescribed,  and  by  their  character.  On  one 
leaf  of  the  Talmud  ^  not  less  than  eleven  difiecent  remediee  aie  jtro- 
posed,  of  which  at  most  only  six  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  astringents 
or  tonics,  while  the  rest  are  merely  the  ontoome  of  soperstition,  to 
which  resort  is  had  in  the  absence  ot  knowledge.'  Bot  what  possesseB 
real  interest  is,  that,  in  all  cases  whem  astringents  or  tonics  are  pre- 
scribed, it  is  ordered,  that,  while  the  woman  takes  the  remedy,  she  h  to 
be  addressed  in  the  words  :  *  Arise  (Qum)  from  thy  flux.*  It  is  not 
only  that  psychical  means  are  iq^^Muienily  to  accompanj  the  ther»- 
peutieol  in  this  disease,  but  the  coincidence  in  the  command,  Aiise 
((^im),  with  the  words  used  by  Christ  in  raising  Jaims'  daughter  is 
striking.  But  here  also  we  mark  only  contrast  to  the  magical  cores 
of  the  Rabbis.  For  Jesus  neither  used  remedies,  nor  spoke  the 
word  Qum  to  her  who  had  come  *  in  the  press  behind '  to  touch  fcr 
her  healing  ^  the  fringe  of  His  outer  garment.* 

As  this  is  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  can  obtaiD  a 
glimpse  of  Christ's  outward  appearance  and  garb,  it  may  be  weD  to 
form  snch  accurate  conception  of  it,  as  is  aflbrded  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  dress  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  Rabbis  laid  it  down  as  a  rale, 
that  the  leamtxl  ought  to  be  most  careful  in  their  dress.  It  was  a 
tliM;^rnice  if  a  scholar  walked  abroad  with  clouted  shoes ;  *  to  wear 
ilirty  rlothes  deservwl  death ;  ^  for  *the  glory  of  Grod  was  man,  and 
Uic  ^'lory  of  mail  was  his  dress.'*'  This  held  specially  true  of  tlie 
Uahhi,  whoHc^  a})peftrance  might  otherwise  reflect  on  the  theological 
lirolVssion.  It  was  the  general  rule  to  eat  and  drink  below  (or  else 
according  to)  a  man's  means,  but  to  dress  and  lodge  above  them.'* 
I'or,  in  th(»8e  four  things  a  man's  charact/er  might  be  learned :  at  his 
cups,  in  nionoy  matt^^rs,  when  he  was  angry,  and  by  his  ragged  dress.* 
Nay,  '  T\\o  dress  of  the  wife  of  a  Ohahher  (learned  associate)  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  life  of  the  ignorant  (rustic),  for  the  sake 
of  the  dignity  of  the  learned.'^  Accordingly,  the  Rabbis  were  wont 
to  wear  such  dress  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished.     At  a 


'  Surh  nn  \\\v  ashes  of  an  Ostrich-egg, 
uirritii  in  suinmiT  in  a  linen,  in  winter 
in  a  (>)tt<)n  ni^ ;  or  a  l>arley-com  found 
in  tlie  (lini)?  of  a  white  tiho-aw,  kc. 

*  In  \Wr.  43  ^,  it  in  rxplained  to  refer 
to  fuoh  filiuotf  iu»  luul  *  clouts  on  the  t(^ 


of  doats.* 

•  Accordingly,  when  a  person  applied 
for  relief  in  food,  inquiry  was  to  be  made 
as  to  his  means,  bat  not  if  he  applied  for 
raiment  (Babha  B.  9  «). 
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bter  period  they  seem  at  their  ordinfttioii  to  have  been  oocasionally     CHAP, 
arrayed  in  a  mantle  of  goldH3ta£*    Perhaps  a  diBtinctire  garment,      XXVI 
most  likely  a  head-gear,  was  worn,  even  by  ^  rulers '  (*  the  elder,'  ]pr),  •'sabiuMefc 
a/t  their  ordinatioii.'     The  Palestinian   Nasij  or  President  of  the  ^'^ 
Saohedrin,  also  had  a  distinctive  dress,''  and  the  head  of  the  Jewish  ^ Bet, Ma 
community  in  Babylon  a  distinctive  girdle.^ '  •  Hony.  isft 

In  referring  to  the  dress  which  may  on  a  Sabbath  be  saved  from 
%  burning  honse — not,  indeed,  by  carrying  it,  but  by  successively 
patting  it  on,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  articles  are  mentioned.^     If  the  '  shabb. 
mfftTiing  of  all  the  terms  oonld  be  accurately  ascertained,  we  shoold  ^m.  ifd 
know  precisdy  what  the  Jews  in  the  seocmd  century,  and  presumably 
earlier,  wore,  firom  the  shoes  and  stockings  on  their  feet  to  the  gloves  * 
on  their  hands.     Unlbrtonately,  many  of  these  designations  are  in 
dispute.    Nor  must  it  be  thought  that,  because  there  are  eighteen 
names,  the  dress  of  an  Israelite  consisted  of  so  many  separate  pieces. 
Several  of  them  apply  to  different  shapes  or  kinds  of  the  same  under 
or  upper  gannents,  while  the  list  indicates  their  extreme  number 
and  variety  rather  than  the  ordinary  Jlress  worn.     Hie  latter  consisted, 
to  judge  by  the  directions  given  for  indressing  and  dressing  in  the 
bathroom,  of  six,  or  x)erhaps  more  generally,  of  five  articles:   the 
shoes,  the  head-cov^nng,  the  TaUith  or  upper  doak,  the  girdle,  the 
ChaJhiq  or  und^-dress,  and  the  Aphqarsin  or  innermost  covering.^  As  •  Decekk 
regarded  shoes,  a  man  shonld  sell  his  very  roof-tree  for  them,*  although  p.  u  <i  ^ 
he  mi^t  have  to  part  with  them  for  food,  if  he  were  in  a  wei^  con- 
dition through  blood-letting/    But  it  was  not  the  practice  to  provide  tshtMk 
more  than  one  pair  of  dioes,'  and  to  this  may  have  referred  the  ^^'pm. 
ininnetion^  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  not  to  provide  shoes  for  their  "*  *  „.  ^^ 
journey,   or  else    to    the  well-known    distinction    between    shoes  ^' 
(Mamaiim)  and  sandals  (Scmdalim).     The  former,  which  were  some-  l^w^***** 
times  made  of  very  coarse  material,  covered  the  whole  foot,  and  were 
specially  intended  for  winter  or  rainy  weather ;  while  the  sandals, 
which  only  protected  the  soles  and  sides  of  the  feet,  were  specially 
for  summer  use.^  <  b.  B«tbia 

58a,Uneil 

I  Bat  ladmit  that  the  passage  (VayjriJL  BruU,  Tkachten  d.  Joden.   The  Artade  in  <^<^  ^  ^'^^ 

B.  2}  k  not  quite  clear.    The  Maavhoretk  Hamburger' t  Beal-SncykL  is  little  more  ^^ 

there  mentioned  may  no^  have  been  an  than  a  repetition  of  BriiWs.    From  other 

official  dress,  bat  one  which  the  man  other-  writers  I  have  not  been  able  to  derive 

wise  used,  and  which  was  only  specially  any  help. 

endeared  to  him  by  the  recollection  that         *  So  Landmu  renders  one  of  the  words 

he  had  worn  it  at  his  ordination.  in  Shabb.  120  a,    I  need  searoely  say 

*  In  Aeneral,  I  would  here  acknowledge  that  the  rendering  is  veiy  doabtfnl. 


my  indebtedness  on  the  very  difficult  *  i^rii// regards  this  as  controvezsial  to 

MJbjeot  of  dress  to  Sochi,  Beitci^  e.  the   practices  of  the  etuiy  Chri0(aao& 

Sprach-  u.  Alterth.  -Eonchu ;  to  the  Articles  But  he  confounds  sects  with  the  Ohimli. 
in  L$vifi  Dictionaries ;  and  especially  to 
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In  regard  to  the  covering  of  the  head,  it  was  deemed  a  mark  of 
disrespect  to  walk  abroad,  or  to  pass  a  person,  with  bared  heal* 
Slaves  covered  their  heads  in  presence  of  their  masters,  and  Uie 
Targom  Onkelos  indicates  Israel's  freedom  by  paraphrasing  the  ex- 
pression they  '  went  oat  with  a  high  hand '  *  by  ^  with  nnooverdd 
head.' '  The  ordinary  covering  of  the  head  was  the  so-called  Stidar 
(or  Sudariom),  a  kerchief  twisted  into  a  turban,  and  which  might 
also  be  worn  round  the  neck.  A  kind  of  hat  was  also  in  nse,  ^ther 
of  light  material  or  of  felt  (AphUyon  shd  rashj  or  PhSyon)y  The 
8uda/r  was  twisted  by  Rabbis  in  a  pecnliar  manner  to  fJigfeiTigniiA 
them  from  others.®  We  read  besides  of  a  sort  of  cap  or  hood  attached 
to  some  kinds  of  outer  or  of  inner  garments. 

Three,  or  else  four  articles  commonly  constituted  the  dress  of  the 
body.  First  came  the  under-garment,  commonly  the  Ohaluq  or  the 
Kittuna^  (the  Biblical  KethoTieth)^  from  which  latter  some  have 
derived  the  word  '  cotton.'  The  Chaluq  might  be  of  linen  or  of 
wool.^  The  sages  wore  it  down  to  the  feet.  It  was  covered  by  the 
upper  garment  or  TdUith  to  within  about  a  handbreadth.*  The 
Chaltiq  lay  close  to  the  body,  and  had  no  other  oi)ening  than  that 
round  the  neck  and  for  the  arms.  At  the  bottom  it  had  a  kind  of 
hem.  To  possess  only  one  such  '  coat '  or  inner  garment  was  a  mark 
of  poverty.^  Hence,  when  the  Apostles  were  sent  on  their  temporaiy 
mission,  they  were  directed  not  to  take  *  two  coats.' »  Closely  similar  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  the  Chalvq,  was  the  ancient  garment  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  Kethonethy  to  which  the  Greek  ^Chiton' 
(;3^ATc»i/)  corresponds.  As  the  garment  which  our  Lord  wore,**  *  and 
those  of  which  He  spoke  to  His  Apostles  are  designated  by  that  name, 
we  conclude  that  it  represents  the  well-known  Kethoneth  or  Rabbinic 
Kittuna,  This  might  be  of  almost  any  material,  even  leather, 
though  it  was  generally  of  wool  or  flax.  It  was  sleeved,  close-fitting, 
reached  to  the  ankles,  and  was  fastened  round  the  loins,  or  just  under 
the  breast,*  by  a  girdle.  One  kind  of  the  latter,  the  Pttndah  ot 
AphundaJi,^  was  provided  with   pockets   or  other  receptacles,^  and 


^  On  the  other  hand,  to  walk  aboat 
with  ^oes  loosed  was  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  pride. 

'  The  like  expression  occurs  in  the 
Targum  on  Judg.  v.  9. 

'  Also,  Kittanitha,  and  KUtvnitha. 

*  As  to  the  mode  of  weaving  such 
garments,  see  the  pictorial  illustration  in 
Brauniw,  Vest.  Sacerd.  Hebrseor.,  which  is 
reproduced,  with  full  details  from  various 
other  works,  in  Bartmuum*t  Hebr.  am 


Putzt.,  YoL  i,  explanatory  notes  being 
added  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  iii 
Sammter'8  note  in  h&  edition  of  B.  Mesia, 
p.  161  a,  is  only  a  reproduction  of  HaH' 
mann*s  remarks. 

*  It  was  worn  outside  (Jer.  Ber.  14  0, 
top).  This  is  the  girdle  which  was  not  to 
be  worn  in  the  Temple,  probably  as  beib^ 
that  of  a  person  en^ftged  in  bosineBi. 

•  This  is  the  ezplaimtion  of  the  liooh 
(ed.  Imtittm,  L  p.  167  »). 
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hence  might  not  be  worn  outside  by  those  who  went  into  the  Temple,*  CHAP, 
probably  to  indicate  that  he  who  went  to  worship  should  not  be  XXYI 
engaged  in,  nor  bear  mark  of,  any  other  occupation.  ^^  '      ' 

Of  the  two  other  garments  mentioned  as  parts  of  a  man's  toilette j  uc^  top 
the  Aphqwrsin  or  Aphihvrtus  seems  to  have  been  an  article  of  luxury 
rather  than  of  necessity.  Its  precise  purpose  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. A  comparison  of  the  passages  in  which  the  term  occurs  con- 
veys the  impression,  that  it  was  a  large  kerchief  used  partly  as  a 
head-geai*,  and  which  hung  down  and  was  fastened  under  the  right 
arm.^ '  Probably  it  was  also  used  for  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  ^  Xei.  mz. 
But  the  circumstance  that,  unlike  the  other  articles  of  dress,  it  need  S8»;  S4^la 

the  Moas  of 

not  be  rent  in  mourning,®  and  that,  when  worn  by  females,  it  was  kenhief 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  wealth,^  shows  that  it  was  not  a  necessary  Moaadbie 
article  of  dress,  and  hence  that,  in  all  likelihood,  it  was  not  worn  by  Mot.  li  h, 
Christ.     It  was  otherwise  with  the  upper  garment.     Various  shapes  oioaetotbe 
and  kinds  of  such  were  in  use,  firom  the  coarser  Boresin  and  Bar--  jotoon. 
desin — ^the  modem  Bumoose — upwards.     The   Odima  was   a  cloak  Su^Jer. 
of  which  *  the  border,'  or  *  hem,'  is  specially  mentioned  (wD^^a  ^ID^B^).*  wnei*^"*™ 
The  Qvnda  was  a  peculiarly  Pharisaic  garb.^    But  the  upper  garment  for  wnp. 
which  Jesus  wore  would  be  either  the  so-called  Ghltha,  or,  most  likely,  opperp^ 
the  TdUith.     Both  the  OoUha^  and  the  TaUith^  were  provided,  on  •jer.Moed 
the  four  borders,  with  the  so-called  Tsitsith,  or  *  frincres.'    These  were  f"  **  ** 

_  ,  .         ®  *  Kidd.  48  ft 

attached  to  the  four  comers  of  the  outer  dress,  in  supposed  fulfilment  •suih. 
of  the  command,  Numb.  xv.  38-41 ;  Deut.  xxii.  12.     At  first,  this  ob-  ifj^**** 
servance  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  simple.     The  question  as  'soLtsft 
to  the  number  of  filaments  on  these  '  fringes '  was  settled  in  accord-  [if'  ^*^ 
ance  with  the  teaching  of  the  School  of  Shammai.     Four  filaments  ^itouwh. 
(not  three,  as  the  Hillelites  proposed),  each  of  four  finger-lengths 
(these,  as  later  tradition  put  it,  doubled),  and  attached  to  the  four 
comers  of  what  must  be  a  strictly  square  garment — such  were  the 
earliest  rules  on  the  subject.*    The  Mishnah  leaves  it  still  a  compa-  i8iphr«,ed. 
ratively  open  question,  whether  these  filaments  were  to  be  blue  p.ii7«'^ 
or  white.^    But  the  Targum  makes  a  strong  point  of  it  as  between  ^  icenMh. 
Moses  and  Korah^  that  there  was  to  be  a  filament  of  hyacinth  colour 
among  four  of  white."*    It  seems  even  to  imply  the  peculiar  sym-  -Ttrg. 
bolical  mode  of  knotting  them  at  present  in  use.°     Further  symbolic  on  jsvaib, 
details   were,  of  course,  added  in  the  course  of  time.'    As   these  ^ 
firinges  were  attached  to  the  comers  of    any  square  garment,  the  »««»»>■  «^ 

*  This  passage  is  both  curious  and  difS-  *  The  number  of  knots  and  threads 

eolt.    It  seems  to  imply  that  the  Aph-  at  present  counted  are,  of  course,  later 

ganin  was  a  garment  worn  in  summer,  additions.      The  little  tractate   Tritgitk 

doM  to  the  b^7,  and  haying  sleeves.  (JSrohieimt  Septom  Libii  Taim.  P.  p^^ 
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BOOK     qaestion,  whether  the  upper  garment  ifdiich  JesoB  ware  was  the 

HI        Goltha  or  the  Tailiihy  is  of  seoondaiy  impcHtanoe.     Bnt  as  aU  timfc 

'         concerns  His  Sacred  Person  is  oS  deepest  interest,  we  may  be  allowed 

to  state  oar  belief  in  (avonr  erf*  the  TaUiih.     Bodi  are  mentioned  as 

'  distinctive  dresses  of  teachers,  bat  the  GoUha  (so  fiv  as  it  diffiared 

from  the  TalUth)  seems  the  more  pecoliarlj  Babbinic. 

We  can  now  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  oatward  appearance 
of  Jesas  on  that  spring-morning  amidst  the  throng  at  Capemaam. 
He  would,  we  maj  safely  assame,  go  about  in  the  ordinary,  although 
not  in  the  more  ostentatious,  dress,  worn  by  the  Jewish  teachers  of 
Galilee.  His  head-gear  w6uld  probably  be  the  Sudor  (Sudariom) 
wound  into  a  kind  of  turban,  or  perhaps  the  Maaphoreiky^  which 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  covering  for  the  head,  and  to  have  de- 
scended over  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  somewhat  like  the 
Indian  pugaree.  His  feet  were  probably  shod  with  sandals.  The 
ChcUuqj  or  more  probably  the  Kittuna,  which  formed  His  loner 
garment,  must  have  been  close-fitting,  and  descended  to  His  feet, 
since  it  was  not  only  so  worn  by  teachers,  but  was  r^arded  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  any  one  who  would  publicly  read  or  '  Tsif^om ' 
•ib&  the  Scriptures,  or  exercise  any  function  in  the  Synagogue.*     As  we 

ifAiinM /r  know,  it  '  was  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout ; ' ^  and 
andu^fnun  ^^^^  closoly  accords  with  the  texture  of  these  garments.  Bound  the 
k^^ohn  middle  it  would  be  fastened  with  a  girdled  Over  this  inner,  He 
would  most  probably  wear  the  square  outer  garment,  or  TalUAy 
with  the  customary  fringes  of  four  long  white  threads  with  one  of 
hyacinth  knotted  together  on  each  of  the  four  comers.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  three  square  garments  were  made  with  these 
^  fringes,'  although,  by  way  of  ostentation,  the  Pharisees  made  them 
particularly  wide  so  as  to  attract  attention,  just  as  they  made  their  phy- 
•  stj  itott.  lacteries  broad.^  Although  Christ  only  denounced  the  latter  practice, 
not  the  phylacteries  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Him- 
self ever  wore  them,  either  on  the  forehead  or  the  arm.'  There  was 
certainly  no  warrant  for  them  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  only  Pharisaic 
externalism   could   represent  their  use  as  fulfilling   the    import  of 

22-24)  is  merely  a  summary.  The  various  AphqarHn. 

authorities   on   the  subject — and  not  a  *  Canon  Westdftt  (Speaker's  Comment, 

few  have  been  consulted — are  more  or  on  St.  John  xix.  23)  seems  to  imply  that 

less  wanting  in  clearDcss  and  defective,  the  girdle  was  worn  outside  the  loose 

Comp.  p.  277,  note  2,  of  this  volume.  outer  garment.    This  was  not  the  case. 

*  The  difference  between  it  and  the  '  On  this  subject  I  must  take  leave 


xzm.6 


Aphqariin  seems  to  be,  that  the  latter  to  refer  to  the  BibL  Cyolopedias  and  to 

was  worn  and  fastened  inside  the  dress.  '  Sketches   of  Jewii^  Social  life,*  pp. 

The  Maap)ioreth  would  in  some  measure  220-224. 
combine  the  umb  of  the  8udair  and  the 
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Exod.  xiii.  9,  16 ;  Deut.  vi.  8  ;  xi.  18.     The  admission  that  neither      CHAP.' 
the  officiating  priests,   nor  the  representatives  of  the  people,  wore      XXVI 
them  in  the  Temple,*  seems  to  imply  that  this  practice  was  not  quite  •2ebhach.i^» 
universal.     For  our  part,  we  refuse  to  believe  that  Jesus,  like  the  «»* 
Pharisees,  appeared  wearing  phylacteries  every  day  and  all  day  long, 
or  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  day.     For  such  was  the  ancient  custom, 
and   not  merely,  as  the   modem   practice,  to  wear  them   only   at 
prayer.* 

One  further  remark  may  be  allowed  before  dismissing  this  subject. 
Oar  inquiries  enable  us  in  this  matter  also  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  the  Fourth  Grospel.  We  read  ^  that  the  quaternion  o(  soldiers  who  *  st  John 
cmcified  Christ  made  division  of  the  riches  of  His  poverty,  taking 
each  one  part  of  His  dress,  while  for  the  fifth,  which,  if  divided, 
would  have  had  to  be  rent  in  pieces,  they  cast  lots.  This  incidental 
remark  carries  evidence  of  the  Judfean  authorship  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  accurate  knowledge  which  it  displays.  The  four  pieces  of  dress 
to  be  divided  would  be  the  head-gear,  the  more  expensive  sandals  or 
shoes,  the  long  girdle,  and  the  coarse  TaUUh — all  about  equal  in 
value.'  And  the  fifth  undivided  and,  comparatively,  most  expensive 
garment,  *  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout,'  probably 
of  wool,  as  befitted  the  season  of  the  year,  was  the  KUfuna,  or  inner 
garment.  How  strange,  that,  what  would  have  been  of  such  price- 
less value  to  Christendom,  should  have  been  divided  as  the  poor 


*  As  the  qaestion  is  of  oonsiderable 
practical  importance,  the  following,  as 
bearing  upon  it,  may  be  noticed.  From 
Jer.  Ber.  4  c,  we  gather :  1.  That  at  one 
time  it  was  the  practice  to  wear  the 
phylacteries  all  day  long,  in  order  to  pass 
as  pions.  This  is  denounced  as  a  mariL 
of  hypocrisy.  2.  That  it  was  settled,  that 
phylacteries  should  be  worn  during  a 
oonsiderable  part  of  the  day,  but  not  the 
whole  day.  [In  Ber.  23  a  to  24  a  we  have 
rules  and  discussions  about  depositing 
them  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
where  to  place  them  at  night.]  3.  That 
it  was  deemed  objectionable  to  wear 
them  only  during  prayer.  4.  That  cele- 
brated Rabbis  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
always  to  wear  the  phylacteries  both  on 
the  head  and  on  the  arm.  This  seems  to 
prove  that  their  obligation  could  not 
have  been  regarded  as  absolutely  binding. 
Thus,  B.  Jochanan  wore  those  for  the 
head  only  in  winter,  but  not  in  summer, 
because  then  he  did  not  wear  a  headgear. 

VOL.  I. 


As  another  illustration,  that  the  wearing 
of  phylacteries  was  not  deemed  absolutely 
requisite,  the  following  passage  may  be 
quoted  (Sanh.  xi.  3)  :  « It  is  more  culpable 
to  transgress  the  words  of  the  Scribea 
than  those  of  the  Torah.  He  that  says. 
There  are  no  phylacteries,  transgresses  the 
word  of  the  Torah,  and  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded  as  a  rebel  (literally,  is  free)  ;  but 
he  who  says.  There  are  five  compartments 
(instead  of  four),  to  add  to  the  words  of 
the  Scribes,  he  is  guilty.' 

*  I  find  that  the  lowest  price  mentioned 
for  an  upper  garment  was  7^  dinars,  or 
about  is.  Id.  (Jer.  Kilay.  ix.  1).  The  more 
common  price,  however,  seems  to  hare 
been  12  dinars,  or  about  Is.  6^  The 
cost  of  making  seems  to  have  been  8 
dinars,  or  about  bs.  (Jer.  Babha  Mets.  vi 
I),  leaving  4  dinars,  or  2s.  ed.,  for  the 
material.  Of  course,  the  latter  might  be 
much  more  expensive,  and  the  cost  oi 
the  garment  increased  accordingly. 

SS 
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BOOK     booty  of  ft  rongh,  onappreciative  soldiery !     Yet  how  well  for  m, 

m        since  not  even  the  sternest  warning  could  have  kept  within  the 

*'"""^'      '  bounds  of  mere  reverence  the  veneration  with  which  we  should  have 

viewed  and  handled  that  which  He  wore,  Who  died  for  us  on  the  Ctobb. 

Can  we,  then,  wonder  that  this  Jewish  woman,  ^  having  heard  the 
things  concerning  Jesus,'  with  her  imperfect  knowledge,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  her  strong  faith,  thought  that,  if  she  might  but  touch  His 
garment,  she  would  be  made  whole  ?  It  is  but  what  we  ourselves  might 
think,  if  He  were  still  walking  on  earth  among  men ;  it  is  but  what,  in 
some  form  or  other,  we  still  feel  when  in  the  weakness — ^the  rebound 
or  diastole— of  our  faith  it  seems  to  us,  as  if  the  want  of  this  touch 
in  not  outwardly-perceived  help  or  Presence  left  us  miserable  aud 
sick,  while  even  one  real  touch,  if  it  were  only  of  Hjm  garment,  one 
real  act  of  contact,  ho*  'ever  mediate,  would  bring  us  perfect  helping. 
And  in  some  sense  it  i  Uy  is  so.  For,  assuredly,  the  Lord  cannot 
be  touched  by  disease  ana  ^isery,  without  healing  coming  from  Him, 
for  He  is  the  Grod-Man.  An^  He  is  also  the  loving,  pitying  Saviour, 
Who  disdains  not,  nor  turns  from  our  weakness  in  the  manifestation 
of  our  faith,  even  as  He  turned  not  from  hers  who  touched  His 
garment  for  her  healing. 

We  can  picture  her  to  our  minds  ad,  miTigling  with  those  who 
thronged  and  pressed  upon  the  Lord,  she  put  forth  her  hand  and 
*  touched  the  border  of  His  garment,'  most  probably '  the  long  TsiUUh 
of  one  of  the  comers  of  the  Tallith,  We  can  understand  how,  with 
a  disease  which  not  only  rendered  her  Levitically  defiling,  but  where 
womanly  shamefacedness  would  make  public  speech  so  diflBcult,  she, 
thinking  of  Him  Whose  Word,  spoken  at  a  distance,  had  brought 
healing,  might  thus  seek  to  have  her  heart's  desire.  What  strong 
faith  to  expect  help  where  all  human  help,  so  long  and  earnestly 
sought,  had  so  signally  failed !  And  what  strong  faith  to  expect,  that 
even  contact  with  Him,  the  bare  touch  of  His  garment,  would  carry 
such  Divine  Power  as  to  make  her  '  whole.'  Yet  in  this  very  strength 
lay  also  its  weakness.  She  believed  so  much  in  Him,  that  she  felt  as 
if  it  needed  not  personal  appeal  to  Him;  she  felt  so  deeply  the 
hindrances  to  her  making  request  of  Himself,  that,  believing  so 
strongly  in  Him,  she  deemed  it  suflScient  to  touch,  not  even  Himself, 
but  that  which  in  itself  had  no  power  nor  value,  except  as  it  was  in 
contact  with  His  Divine  Person.     But  it  is  here  that  her  faith  iras 

>  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  ing.  Comp.  the  exceUent  work  of  Btom- 
foUow,  although  in  New  Testament  Ian-  nivt  (Vest.  Sac.  Heb.  pp.  72,  73— «0tf 
guage  Kpdv-wflqv  seems  to  bear  that  mean-      p.  65,  as  Sokleuwer  notes). 
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beset  by  twofold  danger.  In  its  excess  it  might  degenerate  into  CHAP. 
superstition,  as  trees  in  their  vigour  put  forth  shoots  which,  unless 
they  be  cut  off,  will  prevent  the  fruit-bearing,  and  even  exhaust  the 
life  of  the  tree.  Not  the  garments  in  which  He  appeared  among 
men,  and  which  touched  Bjb  Sacred  Body,  nor  even  that  Body,  but 
Himself  brings  healing.  Again,  there  was  the  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  that  which,  as  the  moral  element,  is  necessary  in  faith : 
personal  application  to,  and  personal  contact  with,  Christ. 

And  so  it  is  to  us  also.  As  we  realise  the  Mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation, His  love  towards,  and  His  Presence  with.  His  own,  and 
the  Divine  Power  of  the  Christ,  we  cannot  think  too  highly  of  all 
that  is,  or  brings,  in  contact  with  Him.  The  Church,  the  Sacraments, 
the  Apostolic  Ministry  of  His  Institution — in  a  word,  the  grand 
historic  Church,  which  is  alike  His  Dwelling-place,  His  Witness,  and 
His  Representative  on  earth,  ever  since  He  instituted  it,  endowed  it 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  hallowed  it  by  the  fulfilled 
promise  of  His  Eternal  Presence,  is  to  us  what  the  garment  He  wore 
was  to  her  who  touched  Him.  We  shall  think  highly  of  all  this  in 
measure  as  we  consciously  think  highly  of  Him.  His  Bride  the 
Church ;  the  Sacraments  which  are  the  fellowship  of  His  Body  and 
Blood,  of  His  Cruci&don  and  Resurrection  ;  the  Ministry  and  Embassy 
of  Him,  committed*  to  the  Apostles,  and  ever  since  continued  with 
such  direction  and  promise,  cannot  be  of  secondary  importance — 
must  be  very  real  and  full  of  power,  since  they  are  so  connected,  and 
bring  us  into  such  connection  with  Him  :  the  spirituo-physical  points 
of  contact  between  Him,  Who  is  the  God-Man,  and  those  who,  being 
men,  are  also  the  children  of  God.  Tet  in  this  strength  of  our  faith 
may  also  lie  its  danger,  if  not  its  weakness.  Through  excess  it  may 
pass  into  superstition,  which  is  the  attachment  of  power  to  any- 
thing other  than  the  Living  God;  or  else,  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  great  disease,  want  of  courage  might  deprive  faith  of  its 
moral  element  in  personal  dealing  and  personal  contact  with 
Christ. 

Very  significantly  to  us  who,  in  our  foolish  judging  and  merciless 
condemning  of  one  another,  ever  re-enact  the  Parable  of  the  Two 
Debtors,  the  Lord  did  not,  as  Pseudo-orthodoxy  would  prescribe  it, 
disappoint  her  faith  for  the  weakness  of  its  manifestation.  To 
have  disappointed  her  faith,  which  was  bom  of  such  high  thoughts 
of  Him,  would  have  been  to  deny  Himself — and  He  cannot  deny 
Himself.  But  very  significantly,  also,  while  He  disappointed  not 
her  fiuth,  He  corrected  the  error  of  its  direction  and  manifestation^ 
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And  to  this  His  subsequent  bearing  towards  her  was  directed.  No 
sooner  had  she  so  touched  the  border  of  His  garment  than  'she 
knew  in  the  body  that  she  was  healed  of  the  scourge.'  ^  No  sooner, 
also,  had  she  so  touched  the  border  of  His  garment  than  He  knew, 
'  perceived  in  Himself,'  what  had  taken  place :  the  forthgoing  of  the 
Power  that  is  from  out  of  Him.' 

Taking  this  narrative  in  its  true  literality,  there  is  no  reason  to 
overweight  and  mar  it  by  adding  what  is  not  conveyed  in  the  text 
There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  St.  Mark  '  (as  correody  rendered), 
nor  of  St.  Luke,  to  oblige  us  to  conclude  that  this  forthgoing  of 
Power,  which  He  perceived  in  Himself,  had  been  through  an  act,  of 
the  full  meaning  of  which  Christ  was  unconscious — in  other  words, 
that  He  was  ignorant  of  the  person  who,  and  the  reason  why,  she 
had  touched  Him.  In  short,  '  the  forthgoing  of  the  Power  that  is 
out  of  Him '  was  neither  unconscious  nor  unwilled  on  His  part.  It 
was  caused  by  her  faith,  not  by  her  touch.  '  Thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  whole.'  And  the  question  of  Jesus  could  not  have  been  mis- 
leading, when  '  straightway  '  ^  He  ^  turned  Him  about  in  the  crowd 
and  said.  Who  touched  My  garments  ? '  That  He  knew  who  had 
done  it,  and  only  wished,  through  self-confession,  to  bring  her  to 
clearness  in  the  exercise  of  her  faith,  appears  from  what  is  imme- 
diately added :  '  And  He  looked  round  about,'  not  to  see  who  had 
done  it,  but  '  to  see  her  that  had  done  this  thing.'  And  as  His  look 
of  unspoken  appeal  was  at  last  fixed  on  her  alone  in  all  that  crowd, 
which,  as  Peter  rightly  said,  was  thronging  and  pressing  Him,  '  the 
woman  saw  that  she  was  not  hid,'  *  and  came  forward  to  make  full 
confession.  Thus,  while  in  His  mercy  He  had  borne  with  her  weak- 
ness, and  in  His  faithfulness  not  disappointed  her  faith,  its  twofold 
error  was  also  corrected.  She  learned  that  it  was  not  from  the 
garment,  but  from  the  Saviour,  that  the  Power  proceeded;  she 
learned  also,  that  it  was  not  the  touch  of  it,  but  the  faith  in  Him, 
that  made  whole — and  such  faith  must  ever  be  of  personal  dealing 
with  Him.     And  so  He  spoke  to  her  the  Word  of  twofold  help  and 


'  So  literaUy  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 

*  This  gives  the  full  meaning — but  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a  literal  translation 
which  would  give  the  entire  meaning  of 
the  original. 

■  The  Revised  Version  renders  it:  *  And 
straightway  Jesus,  perceiving  in  Himself 
that  the  power  j//'9ceeding  from  Ilim  had 
gone  forth,  turned  Him  about.*  Mark 
Ihe  poaitioo  of  the  first  comma.  In  the 
Speaker's   Commentary  it  in  rendered: 


*And  immediately  Jesus,  having  per- 
ceived in  Himself  that  the  virtue  had 
gone  forth  from  Him.*  Dean  Plump- 
ire  translates  :  •  Knowing  fully  in  Him- 
self the  virtue  that  had  gone  out  froiK 
Him.' 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the 
A.V.  is  entirely  misleading.  The  word 
immediately'  refers  to  His  turning 
round,  akiI  to  His  perceiviiig  in 
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aaanrance :  '  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole — go  forth  into  peace,* 
and  be  healed  of  thy  scourge.' 

Brief  as  is  the  record  of  this  occorrence,  it  must  have  caused 
considerable  delay  in  the  progress  of  our  Lord  to  the  house  of  Jaims. 
For  in  the  interval  the  maiden,  who  had  been  at  the  last  gasp  when 
her  father  went  to  entreat  the  help  of  Jesus,  had  not  only  died,  but 
the  house  of  mourning  was  already  filled  with  relatives,  hired 
mourners,  wailing  women,  and  musicians,  in  preparation  for  the 
fiineral.  The  intentional  delay  of  Jesus  when  summoned  to  Lazarus  • 
loads  us  to  ask,  whether  similar  purpose  may  not  have  influenced  His 
conduct  in  the  present  instance.  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  no 
outcome  of  God's  Providence  is  of  chance,  but  each  is  designed. 
The  circumstances,  which  in  their  concurrence  make  up  an  event, 
may  all  be  of  natural  occurrence,  but  their  conjunction  is  of  Divine 
ordering  and  to  a  higher  purpose,  and  this  constitutes  Divine  Provi- 
dence. It  was  in  the  interval  of  this  delay  that  the  messengers  came, 
who  informed  Jairus  of  the  actual  death  of  his  child.  Jesus  over- 
heard *  it,  as  they  whispered  to  the  Ruler  not  to  trouble  the  Rabbi 
any  further,'  but  He  heeded  it  not,  save  so  far  as  it  affected  the  father. 
The  emphatic  -admonition,  not  to  fear,  only  to  believe,  gives  us  an 
Insight  into  the  threatening  failure  of  the  Ruler's  faith ;  perhaps, 
also,  into  the  motive  which  prompted  the  delay  of  Christ.  The  ut- 
most need,  which  would  henceforth  require  the  utmost  faith  on  the 
part  of  Jairus,  had  now  come.  But  into  that,  which  was  to  pass 
within  the  house,  no  stranger  must  intrude.  Even  of  the  Apostles 
only  those,  who  now  for  the  first  time  became,  and  henceforth  con- 
tinued, the  innermost  circle,*  might  witness,  without  present  danger 
to  themselves  or  others,  what  was  about  to  take  place.  How  Jesus 
dismissed  the  multitude,  or  else  kept  them  at  bay,  or  where  He  parted 
from  all  His  disciples  except  Peter,  James,  and  John,  does  not  clearly 
appear,  and,  indeed,  is  of  no  importance.  He  may  have  left  the  nine 
Apostles  with  the  people,  or  outside  the  house,  or  parted  from  them 
in  the  courtyard  of  Jairus'  house  before  he  entered  the  inner  apart- 
ments.^ 


OHAPr 
XXVI 


•  St.  John 
zL6 


«  So  UteraUy. 

*  I  adopt  the  reading  irapeuco^araSt  which 
•eems  to  me  better  rendered  by  *  over- 
hearing' than  by  'not  heeding/  as  in  the 
Bevised  Version. 

'  The  word  unquestionably  means, 
literally,  Teacher— bat  in  the  senae  of 
Babbi,  or  Master. 

*  Tboie    who    believe    in    an    *anU- 


Petrine '  tenidency  in  the  Gkwpel  by  St. 
Lnke  must  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
the  prominence  given  to  him  in  the  Third 
Gospel. 

*  I  confess  myself  unable  to  see  any  real 
discrepancy  between  the  accounts  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,  such  as  Strausa, 
Keim,  and  others  have  tried  to  establish. 
In  St.  Mark  it  is :  *  He  suffered  no  man 
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BOOK  Within,  *  the  tumult '  and  weeping,  the  wail  of  the  monmers,  roel 

m        or  hired,  and  the  melancholy  sound  of  the  mourning  flutes ' — sad  j»«- 

*  ''^^  paration  for,  and  pageantry  of,  an  Eastern  funeral — broke  with  disnal 

discord  on  the  majestic  calm  of  assured  victory  over  death,  with 
which  Jesus  had  entered  the  house  of  mourning.  But  even  so 
He  would  tell  it  them,  as  so  often  in  like  circumstanceB  He  tells  it  to 
us,  that  the  damsel  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleeping.  The  Babbis  also 
frequently  have  the  expression  *  to  sleep '  (demakh  -pt,  or  -po^,  when 
the  sleep  is  overpowering  and  oppressive),  instead  of  *  to  die.*  It  may 
well  have  been  that  Jesus  made  use  of  this  word  of  double  meaning 
in  some  such  manner  as  this :  TaJyetha  dimkhathj  ^  the  maiden  sleepeth.' 
And  they  understood  Him  well  in  their  own  way,  yet  understood  Him 
not  at  all. 

As  so  many  of  those  who  now  hear  this  word,  they  to  whom  it 
was  then  spoken,  in  their  coarse  realism,  laughed  Him  to  scorn.  For 
did  they  not  verily  know  that  she  had  actually  died,  even  before  the 
messengers  had  been  despatched  to  prevent  the  needless  tiouUe  of 
His  coming  ?  Yet  even  this  their  scorn  served  a  higher  purpose. 
For  it  showed  these  two  things :  that  to  the  certain  belief  of  ^ose 
in  the  house  the  maiden  was  really  dead,  and  that  the  Gtospd- 
writers  regarded  the  raising  of  the  dead  as  not  only  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  Messianic  activity,  but  as  something  miraculous  even 
among  the  miracles  of  Christ.  And  this  also  is  evidential,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  prove  that  the  writers  recorded  the  event  not  lightly,  but 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  demand  which  it  makes  on  our  faith. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  Christ  was  to  *put  out'  the 
mourners,  whose  proper  place  this  house  no  longer  was,  and  who  by 
their  conduct  had  proved  themselves  unfit  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ's 
great  manifestation.  The  impression  which  the  narrative  leaves  on 
the  mind  is,  that  all  this  while  the  father  of  the  maiden  was  stupefied 
passive,  rather  than  active  in  the  matter.  The  great  fear,  which  had 
come  upon  him  when  the  messengers  apprised  him  of  his  only  child's 
death,  seemed  still  to  numb  his  faith.  He  followed  Christ  without 
taking  any  part  in  what  happened ;  he  witnessed  the  pageantry  of 
the  approaching  obsequies  in  his  house  without  interfering ;  he  heard 
the  scorn  which  Christ's  majestic  declaration  of  the  victory  over 
death  provoked,  without  checking  it.     The  fire  of  his  faith  was  that 

•  i«.  xui.  I     of  *  dimly  burning  flax.'  *     But  *  He  will  not  quench '  it. 

to  accompany  Him  *  (whither  ?) ;  in  St.  »  They  are  speciallf  caUed  •  flntM  far 

Luke :  *  He  Buffered  not  any  man  to  enter      ^i,^  ^^  , ,  ,„  ^      _,   .  ^  11. 

in  with  Hiw.'  ^  ^®  ^^   (fi-  Mw.  Ti  1) :  ^^  ^^^ 
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He  now  led  the  father  and  the  mother  into  the  chamber  where 
Uie  dead  maiden  lay,  followed  bj  the  three  Apostles,  witnesses  of 
His  ohiefest  working  and  of  His  atmost  earthly  glory,  but  also  of 
His  inmost  sufferings.  Without  doubt  or  hesitation  He  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  spoke  only  these  two  words :  Talyetha  Qum  [Kum] 
(Up  KOiY^*)'  Maiden,  arise!  ^And  straightway  the  damsel  arose.' 
But  the  great  astonishment  which  came  upon  them,  as  weU  as  the 
<  stauit  charge '  that  no  man  should  know  it,  are  further  evidence,  if 
SQch  were  required,  how  little  their  faith  had  been  prepared  for  that 
which  in  its  weakness  was  granted  to  it.  And  thus  Jesus,  as  He 
had  formerly  corrected  in  the  woman  that  weakness  of  faith  which 
came  through  very  excess,  so  now  in  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue  the 
weakness  which  was  by  failure.  And  so  '  He  hath  done  all  things 
well :  He  maketh  even  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.'  ^ 

How  Jesus  conveyed  Himself  «way,  whether  through  another 
entrance  into  the  house,  or  by  '  the  road  of  the  roofs,'  we  are  not  told. 
Bat,  assuredly.  He  must  have  avoided  the  multitude.  Presently  we 
find  Him  far  from  Capernaum.  Probably  He  had  lefl  it  immediately 
on  quitting  the  house  of  Jairus.  But  what  of  that  multitude  ?  The 
tidings  must  have  speedily  reached  them,  that  the  daughter  of 
the  Synagogue-Buler  was  not  dead.  Yet  it  had  been  straitly  charged 
that  none  of  them  should  be  informed,  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
she  lived.  They  were  then  with  this  intended  mystery  before  them. 
She  was  noi  dead:  thus  much  was  certain.  The  Christ  had,  ere 
leaving  that  chamber,  given  command  that  meat  should  be  brought 
her ;  and,  as  that  direction  must  have  been  carried  out  by  one  of  the 
attendants,  this  would  become  immediately  known  to  all  that  house- 
hold. Had  she  then  not  really  died,  but  only  been  sleeping  ?  Did 
Christ's  words  of  double  meaning  refer  to  literal  sleep  ?  Here  then 
was  another  Parable  of  twofold  different  bearing :  to  them  that  had 
hearts  to  understand,  and  to  them  who  understood  not.  In  any  case, 
their  former  scorn  had  been  misplaced ;  in  any  case,  the  Teacher  of 


OHAP. 

XXVI 


•BtMyk 


*  The  reading  which  acoordinglj  seems 
beat  is  that  adopted  by  WutcaU  and 
JSTtffi,  TuXmM  KoCfi,  The  Aramaic  or 
BabUnic  lor  maiden  is  either  Tatyetka  or 

Klf^thm  (K(rt^^)-  ^A  the  second  Tar- 
giimonBB^eriL7,8,thereadingis  K^^ 
(T«MA«),  where  Levy  conjectures  the 
reading  M|p^  {TdLitha),  or  else  Talye- 

ika.  The  latter  seems  also  the  proper 
aqnivalent  of  rc^•l#dl,  while  the  reading 


*Talitha*  is  very  uncertain.  As  regards 
the  second  word,  q%m  [pronoonced  Simi], 
most  writers  have,  without  difficulty 
shown  Uiat  it  should  be  fumi^  not  fwa. 
Kevertheless,  the  same  command  is  spelt 
Dip  in  the  Talmud  (as  it  is  pronounced  in 
the  Syriac)  when  a  wawum  is  addressed. 
In  Shabb.  110  b,  the  conmiand  fum^  as 
addressed  to  a  woman  suffering  from  a 
bloody  flux,  occurs  not  less  than  seran 
times  in  that  one  page  CpSltO  Wfi* 
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Nanyreih  was  fiur  other  than  all  theRabhiE.  In  what  Name,  and  l)j 
what  Power,  did  He  oome  and  act?  Who  was  He  really?  Hal 
tiiey  but  known  of  the  ^  Tcdyetha  Qufij  and  how  these  two  words  bid 
bnrat  open  the  two4eaved  doors  of  death  and  Hades !  Nay,  but  il 
wonld  have  only  ended  in  utter  excitement  and  complete  misunder- 
standing, to  the  final  impossibility  of  the  carrying  out  of  Christ's 
Mission.  For,  the  fall  as  well  as  the  true  knowledge,  that  He  wib 
the  Son  of  God,  could  only  come  after  His  contest  and  suflbring. 
And  our  fisdth  also  in  Him  is  first  of  the  suflfering  Saviour,  and  then  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Thus  was  it  also  frcmi  the  first.  It  was  through 
what  He  did  for  them,  that  they  learned  Who  He  was.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  full  blaze  of  the  Sun's  glory  would  have  so  dazded 
them,  that  they  could  not  have  seen  the  Cross. 

Yet  to  all  time  has  this  question  engaged  the  minds  of  men : 
Was  the  maiden  really  dead,  or  did  she  only  sleep  ?  With  it  this 
other  and  kindred  one  is  connected :  Was  the  healing  of  the  woman 
miraculous,  or  only  caused  by  the  influence  of  mind  over  body,  sudi 
as  is  not  unfrequentiy  witnessed,  and  such  as  explains  modem  so- 
called  miraculous  cures,  where  only  superstition  perceives  supernatural 
agency  ?  But  these  very  words,  *  influence  of  mind  over  body,'  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar, are  they  not,  so  to  speak,  symbolic  and  typical  ? 
Do  they  not  point  to  the  possibility,  and,  beyond  it,  to  the  fact  of  such 
influence  of  the  God-Man,  of  the  command  which  He  wielded  over 
the  body  ?  May  not  command  of  soul  over  body  be  part  of  unfallen 
Man's  original  inheritance ;  all  most  fiilly  realised  in  the  Perfect  Man, 
the  God-Man,  to  Whom  has  been  given  the  absolute  rule  of  all  things, 
and  Who  has  it  in  virtue  of  His  Nature  ?  These  are  only  dim  feelings 
afler  possible  higher  truths. 

No   one   who  carefully  reads  this  history  can  doubt,  that  the 
Evangelists,  at  least,  viewed  this  healing  as  a  real  miracle,  and  in- 
tended to  tell  it  as  such.     Even  the  statement  of  Christ,  that  by  the 
forthgoing  of  Power  He  knew  the  moment  when  the  woman  touched 
the  hem  of  His  garment,  would  render  impossible  the  view  of  certain 
critics  (Keim  and  others),  that  the  cure  was   the  effect  of  natural 
causes :  expectation  acting  through  the  imagination  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  so  producing  the  physical  results.      But  even  so,  and 
while   these    writers   reiterate   certain   old   cavils*    propounded  by 
StrausSy  and  by  hira  often  derived  from  the  ancient  armoury  of  our 
own  Deists  (such  as  Woolston),  they  admit  being  so  impressed  with 
the  '  simple,'  *  natural,'  and  ^  life-like  '  cast  of  the  narrative,  that  they 
'  We  cannot  call  the  trivial  objectionfl  niged  other  than  *  caviU.' 


WAd  THE  MAIDEN  REALLY  DEAD? 


d3d 


contend  for  its  historic  truth.  But  the  great  leader  of  negativism,  CHAP. 
StrausSy  has  shown  that  any  natural  explanation  of  the  event  is  XXVI 
opposed  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  narrative,  indeed  of  the  Gospel- 
history  ;  so  that  the  alternative  is  its  simple  acceptance  or  it6  rejec- 
tion. 8h'au88  boldly  decides  for  the  latter,  but  in  so  doing  is  met 
by  the  obvious  objection,  that  his  denial  does  not  rest  on  any  historical 
foundation.  We  C€ui  understand,  how  a  legend  could  gather  around 
historical  facts  and  embellish  them,  but  not  how  a  narrative  so  en- 
tirely without  precedent  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  opposed,  not 
only  to  the  common  Messianic  expectation,  but  to  Jewish  thought, 
could  have  been  invented  to  glorify  a  Jewish  Messiah.' 

As  regards  the  restoration  to  life  of  Jairus'  daughter,  there  is  a 
like  difference  in  the  negative  school  (between  Keim  and  Strauss). 
One  party  insists  that  the  maiden  only  seemed,  but  was  not  really 
dead,  a  view  open  also  to  this  objection,  that  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible by  such  devices  to  account  for  the  raising  of  the  young  man  at 
Nain,   or  that  of  Lazarus.     On  the  other  hand,  Strause  treats  the 
whole  as  a  myth.     It  is  well,  that  in  this  case  he  should  have  con*' 
descended  to  argument  in  support  of  his  view,  appealing  to   the 
expectancy  created  by  like  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  to  the 
general  belief  at  the  time,  that  the  Messiah  would  raise  the  dead. 
For,  the  admitted  differences  between  the  recorded  circumstances  of 
the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  and  those  of  Christ  are  so  great| 
that  another  negative  critic  (Keim)  finds  proof  of  imitation  in  their 
contrasts !  •     But  the  appeal  to  Jewish  belief  at  the  time  tells,   if  ' /««» r. 
possible,  even  more  strongly  against  the  hypothesis  in  question  (of  p.*7» 
Keim  and  Strwiiss),     It  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  Jewish 
theology  generally  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  the  raising  of  the  dead.' 
There  are   isolated  statements  to  that  effect,  but  the  majority  of 
opinions  is,  that  God  would  Himself  raise  the  dead.     But  even  those 
passages  in  which  this  is  attributed  to  the  Messiah  tell  against  the 
assertions  of  Strauss,     For,  the  resurrection  to  which  they  refer  is 
that  of  all  the  dead  (whether  at  the  end  of  the  present  age,  or  of  the 
world),  and  not  of  single  individuals.     To  the  latter  there  is  not  the 


>  According  to  ButeHus  (Hist.  Eecl. 
Til.  18)  there  was  a  statue  in  Paneas  in 
commemoration  of  this  event,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  this  woman 
to  Christ. 

'  The  passage  which  Strauss  quotes 
from  Bertholdt  (Christol.  Jud.  p.  179),  is 
from  a  later  Midrash,  that  on  Proverbs. 
No  one  would  think  of  deriving  purely 
Jewish  doctrine  either  from  the  Sohar  or 


from  rv.  Esdras,  which  is  of  post-Christian 
date,  and  strongly  tinged  with  Christian 
elements.  Other  passages,  however,  might 
be  quoted  in  favour  of  this  view  (comp. 
Weber^  Altsynagog.  Theol.  pp.  351,  862), 
and  on  the  other  side  Hcmburger^  Real- 
Encykl.  (ILAbth.  'BelebungderTodten*). 
The  matter  will  be  discussed  in  the 
cequeL 
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BOOK     fiunftest  aDnsioD  in  Jewish  writrnga,  sod  it  maj  be  waEeij  asBerted  tlurft 
m        such  a  dogma  would  hare  been  foicign,  ercn  inoongmoos,  to  Jewish 

^""^■^      '  theology. 

The  onpleaaant  task  of  stating  and  leAiting  these  objectioDB 
seemed  necessary,  if  only  to  show  thai,  as  of  old  so  now,  this  histoy 
cannot  be  either  explained  or  accounted  fiar.  It  mnst  be  accepted 
i3fr  rejected,  according  as  we  think  of  Christ.  Admittedly,  it  fonned 
part  €(  the  original  tradition  and  belief  of  the  dunch.  And  it  is 
recorded  with  such  details  of  names,  drcomstanoes,  time,  and  place, 
as  almost  to  court  inquiry,  and  to  render  frand  weU-^iigh  impoesibie. 
And  it  is  so  recorded  by  all  the  three  Evangelists,  with  such  Taria- 
tions,  or  rather,  additions,  of  details  as  only  to  confirm  the  credibi- 
lity cf  the  narrators,  by  showing  thdr  independence  of  each  other. 
Lastly,  it  fits  into  the  whde  history  of  the  Christ,  and  into  Uus 
special  period  cf  it ;  and  it  sets  before  ns  the  Christ  and  His  bearing 
in  a  manner,  which  we  instinctively  feel  to  be  accordant  with  what 
we  know  and  expect.  Assnredly,  it  implies  determined  rejecticm  of 
the  claims  o(  the  Christ,  and  that  on  grounds,  not  of  U&is  histcny,  bat 
of  preconceived  opinions  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  not  to  see  and  adcHe 
in  it  the  full  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Saviour  of  the  world,  ^  Who 
hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  li^t 

"^sTtaLL  10  through  the  Gospel/^  And  with  this  belief  our  highest  thoughts  of 
the  potential  for  humanity,  and  our  dearest  hopes  for  ourselves  and 
those  we  love,  are  inseparably  connected. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

BIOOMD  YlSn  TO  KAZABETH — THE  MISSION  OF  THE  TWELVE. 
(St.  Matt.  xiii.  64-68 ;  z.  1,  6-42 ;  zi.  1 ;  St.  Mark  vi.  1-13 ;  St.  Luke  ix.  1-6.) 

It  almost  seems,  as  if  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  Capernaum  marked     CHAP. 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  that  town.     From  henceforth  it  ceases  to  be  *  XXYII 
the  centre  of  His  activity,  and  is  only  occasionally,  and  in  passing,   "      '    ^ 
visited.     Indeed,  the  concentration  and  growing  power  of  Pharisaic 
opposition,  and  the  proximity  of  Herod's  residence  at  Tiberias*  would 
have  rendered  a  permanent  stay  there  impossible  at  this  stage  in  our 
Lord's  history.    Henceforth,  His  Life  is,  indeed,  not  purely  missionary, 
but  He  has  no  certain  dwelling-place :  in  the  sublime  pathos  of  His 
own  language,  '  He  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  Head.' 

The  notice  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel,^  that  His  disciples  followed  •st.iiM^ 
Him,  seems  to  connect  the  arrival  of  Jesus  in  '  His  own  country ' 
(at  Nazareth)  with  the  departure  from  the  house  of  Jairus,  into 
which  He  had  allowed  only  three  of  His  Apostles  to  accompany  Him. 
The  circumstances  of  the  present  visit,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  His 
countrymen  at  this  time,  are  entirely  different  from  what  is  recorded 
of  His  former  sojourn  at  Nazareth.*  '  The  tenacious  narrowness,  and  *  st.  loIm 
the  prejudices,  so  characteristic  of  such  a  town,  with  its  cliques  and 
petty  family-pride,  all  the  more  self-asserting  that  the  gradation  would 
be  almost  imperceptible  to  an  outsider,  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  on 
the  former  visit  of  Jesus.  Nazareth  would  have  ceased  to  be  Nazareth, 
had  its  people  felt  or  spoken  otherwise  than  nine  or  ten  months 
before.  That  His  fame  had  so  grown  in  the  interval,  would  only 
stimulate  the  conceit  of  the  village-town  to  try,  as  it  were,  to  con- 
struct the  great  Prophet  out  of  its  own  building  materials,  with  this 
additional  gratification,  that  He  was  thoroughly  their  own,  and  that 
they  possessed  even  better  materials  in  their  Nazareth.    All  this  is  so 

>  Although  in  Ber.  R.  23  the  origin  of  (iibura)  of  the  land,  others  paraphrasing 

that    name    is    rightly   traced   to   the  the  name  *  because  the  view  was  good ' 

Bmperor  Tiberius,  it  is  characteristic  that  (Meg.  6  a).    Rabbinic  ingenuity  declared 

the  Talmud  tries  otherwise  to  derive  the  it  one  of  the  cities  fortified  since  the  time 

name  of  what  afterwards  wbb  the  sacred  of  Joshua,  so  as  to  give  it  the  privileges 

"  ^  of  Palestinian  Rabbinism,  some  attaching  to  such. 


txplainlDg  tl^   it  )i^  In  tbe  w^vel        ^  Co9ipar9(%ap(m^i»i:8J» 
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BOOK     quite  according  to  life,  that  the  substantial  repetition  of  the  former 

in        scene  in  the   Synagogue,  so  far  from  surprising  us,   seems  only 

^"     '      '   natural.     What  surprises  us  is,  what  He  marvelled  at :  the  unbelirf 

of  Nazareth,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  its  estimate  and  treatmenl 

of  Jesus. 

Upon  their  own  showing  their  unbelief  was  most  unwarrant- 
able. If  ever  men  had  the  means  of  testing  the  claims  of  Jesos, 
the  Nazarenes  possessed  them.  True,  thej  were  ignorant  of  the 
miraculous  event  of  His  Incarnation;  and  we  can  now  perceive  at 
least  one  oi  the  reasons  for  the  mystery,  which  was  allowed  to 
enwrap  it,  as  well  as  the  higher  purpose  in  Divine  Providence  of  His 
being  bom,  not  in  Nazareth,  but  in  Bethlehem  of  Judcea,  and  of  the 
interval  of  time  between  that  Birth  and  the  return  of  His  parents 
from  Eg3rpt  to  Nazareth.  Apart  from  prophecy,  it  was  needful  for 
Nazareth  that  Christ  should  have  been  bom  in  Bethlehem,  otherwise 
the  '  mystery  of  His  Incarnation '  must  have  become  known.  And  yet 
it  could  not  have  been  made  known,  alike  for  the  sake  of  those  most 
nearly  concerned,  and  for  that  of  those  who,  at  that  period  of  Bis 
History,  could  not  have  understood  it;  to  whom,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  an  absolute  hindrance  to  belief  in  Him.  And  He  could 
not  have  returned  to  Bethlehem,  where  He  was  bom,  to  be  brought 
up  there,  without  calling  attention  to  the  miracle  of  His  Birth. 
If,  therefore,  for  reasons  easily  comprehended,  the  mystery  of  His 
Incarnation  was  not  to  be  divulged,  it  was  needful  that  the  Incarnate 
of  Nazareth  should  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  Infant  of  Beth- 
lehem be  brought  up  at  Nazareth. 

By  thus  withdrawing  Him  successively  from  one  and  the  other 
place,  there  was  really  none  on  earth  who  knew  of  His  miraculous 
Birth,  except  the  Virgin-Mother,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  and  probably 
Zacharias.  The  vision  and  guidance  vouchsafed  to  the  shepherds 
on  that  December  night  did  not  really  disclose  the  mystery  of  His 
Incarnation.  Remembering  their  religious  notions,  it  would  not  leave 
on  them  quite  the  same  impression  as  on  us.  It  might  mean  much, 
or  it  might  mean  little,  in  the  present :  time  would  tell.  In  those 
lands  the  sand  buries  quickly  and  buries  deep— preserving,  indeed, 
but  also  hiding  what  it  covers.  And  the  sands  of  thirty  years  had 
buried  the  tale  which  the  shepherds  had  brought ;  the  wise  men 
from  the  East  had  returned  another  way;  the  excitement  which 
their  arrival  in  Jerusalem  and  its  object  had  caused,  was  long  for- 
gotten. Messianic  expectations  and  movements  were  of  constant 
recurrence;  the  religious  atmosphere  seemed  charged  with  soob 
elements ;  and  tiie  political  changes  and  events  of  the  day  were  too 
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engroBsing  to  allow  of  much  attention  to  an  isolated  report,  whichi  CHAP, 
after  all,  might  mean  Uttle,  and  which  certainly  was  of  tL^  long  past.  XXVH 
To  keep  np  attention,  there  must  be  communication ;  and  that  was  ' 
precisely  what  was  wanting  in  this  instance.  The  reign  of  Herod 
was  tarnished  by  many  suspicions  and  murders  such  as  those  of 
Bethlehem.  Then  intervened  the  death  of  Herod, — while  the  carry- 
ing of  Jesus  into  Egypt  and  His  non-return  to  Bethlehem  formed  a 
complete  break  in  the  continuity  of  His  History.  Between  obscure 
Bethlehem  in  the  far  south,  and  obscure  Nazareth  in  the  far  north, 
there  was  no  communication  such  as  between  towns  in  our  own  land, 
and  they  who  had  sought  the  Child's  life,  as  well  as  they  who  might 
have  worshipped  Him,  must  have  been  dead.  The  aged  parents  of 
the  Baptist  cannot  have  survived  the  thirty  years  which  lay  between 
the  Birth  of  Christ  and  the  commencement  of  His  Ministry.  We 
have  already  seen  reason  for  supposing  that  Joseph  had  died  before. 
None,  therefore,  knew  all  except  the  Virgin-Mother ;  and  she  would 
hide  it  the  deeper  in  her  heart,  the  more  years  passed,  and  she 
increasingly  felt,  as  they  passed,  that,  both  in  His  early  obscurity  and 
in  Hift  later  manifestation,  she  could  not  penetrate  into  the  real 
meaning  of  that  mystery,  with  which  she  was  so  closely  connected. 
She  could  not  understand  it ;  how  dared  she  speak  of  it  ?  She  could 
not  understand ;  nay,  we  can  almost  perceive,  how  she  might  even 
misunderstand — not  the  fact,  but  the  meaning  and  the  purport  of 
what  had  passed. 

But  in  Nazareth  they  knew  nothing  of  all  this ;  and  of  Him  only 
as  that  Infant  Whom  His  parents,  Joseph  the  carpenter  and  Mary, 
had  brought  with  them  months  after  they  had  first  left  Nazareth. 
Jewish  law  and  custom  made  it  possible,  that  they  might  have  been 
married  long  before.  And  now  they  only  knew  of  this  humble 
&mily,  that  they  lived  in  retirement,  and  that  sons  and  daughters 
had  grown  around  their  humble  board.  Of  Jesus,  indeed,  they 
must  have  heard  that  He  was  not  like  others  around — so  quite 
different^  in  all  ways,  as  He  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
&vour  with  God  and  man.  Then  came  that  strange  tarrying  behind 
on  His  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  when  His  parents  had  to  return  to 
seek,  and  at  last  found  Him  in  the  Temple.  This,  also,  was  only 
strange,  though  perhaps  not  strange  in  a  child  such  as  Jesus ;  and  of 
Hifl  own  explanation  of  it,  so  ftiU  of  deepest  meaning,  they  might 
not  have  heard.  If  we  may  draw  probable,  though  not  certain, 
inferences,  after  that  only  these  three  outward  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  the  femily  might  have  been  generally  nofcioed :  that  Jesus 
followed  the  occupation  of  His  adoptive  father  i  *  that  Joeei^  \2a^  *  ^  ^'^^ 
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BOOK     died  ;  and  that  the  mother  and  '  brethren '  of  Jesos  had  left  Ni 
m        reth/  while  His  '  sisters '  apparently  continued  there,  being  probably 

•Si.  Hack      niarried  to  Nazarenes.* 

▼<•  ^  When  Jesus  had  first  left  Nazareth  to  seek  Baptism  at  the  hands 

of  John,  it  could  scarcely  have  attracted  much  attention.  Not  only 
did  '  the  whole  world '  go  after  the  Baptist,  but,  considering  what 
was  known  of  Jesus,  His  absence  from,  not  His  presence  at  the  banks 
of  Jordan,  would  have  surprised  the  Nazarenes.  Then  came  vague 
reports  of  His  early  doings,  and,  what  probably  His  countrymen 
would  much  more  appreciate,  the  accounts  which  the  Gralileans 
brought  back  from  the  Feast  of  what  Jesus  had  done  at  Jerusalem. 
His  fame  had  preceded  Him  on  that  memorable  Sabbath,  when  all 
Nazareth  had  thronged  the  Synagogue,  curious  to  hear  what  the 
Child  of  Nazareth  would  have  to  say,  and  still  more  eager  to  see 
what  He  could  do.  Of  the  charm  of  His  words  there  could  be  no 
question.  Both  what  He  said  and  how  He  said  it,  was  quite  other 
than  what  they  had  ever  listened  to.  The  difference  was  not  in 
degree,  but  in  kind :  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  Kingdom ;  yet  not  as 
for  Israel's  glory,  but  for  unspeakable  comfort  in  the  soul's  deepest 
need.  It  was  truly  wonderful,  and  that  not  abstractly,  but  as  on 
the  part  of  *  Joseph's  Son.*  That  was  all  they  perceived.  Of  that 
which  they  had  most  come  to  see  there  was,  and  could  be,  no  mani- 
festation, so  long  as  they  measured  the  Prophet  by  His  outward 
antecedents,,  forgetful  that  it  was  inward  kinship  of  faith,  which  con- 
nected Him  that  brought  the  blessing  with  those  who  received  it. 

But  this  seeming  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
Joseph's  Son  was  quite  too  much  for  the  better  classes  of  Nazareth. 
It  was  intolerable,  that  He  should  not  only  claim  equality  with  an 
Elijah  or  an  Elisha,  but  place  them,  the  burghers  of  Nazareth,  as  it 
were,  outside  the  pale  of  Israel,  below  a  heathen  man  or  woman.  And 
so,  if  He  had  not,  without  the  show  of  it,  proved  the  authority  and  power 
He  possessed,  they  would  have  cast  Him  headlong  over  the  ledge  of 
the  hill  of  their  insulted  town.  And  now  He  had  come  back  to 
them,  after  nine  or  ten  months,  in  totally  different  circumstances. 
No  one  could  any  longer  question  His  claims,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil.  As  on  the  Sabbath  He  stood  up  once  more  in  that  Syna- 
gogue to  teach,  they  were  astonished.  The  rumour  must  have  spread 
that,  notwithstanding  all,  His  own  kin — probably  His  *  sisters,'  whom 

*  They  seem  to  have  settled  in  Caper-  in  Nazareth  would  have  been  difBcnlt. 

naum,  having  followed  Jesus    to    that  The  death  of  Joseph  is  implied  in  his 

place  on  His  first  removal  to  it.    We  can  not  being  mentioned  in  the  later  historr 

readily  understand,  that  their  continuance  of  Jesus. 
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He  might  have  been  suppoeed  by  many  to  have  come  to  visit^ — did     CHAP, 
not  own  and  honour  Him  as  a  Prophet.     Or  else,  had  they  of  EUs     XXVII 
own  house  purposely  spread  it,  so  as  not  to  be  involved  in  His  Fate  ?         * 
But  the  astonishment  with  which  they  heard  Him  on  that  Sabbath 
was  that  of  unbelief.     The  cause  was  so  apparently  inadequate  to  the 
eSdct !    They  knew  His  supposed  parentage  and  His  brothers ;  His 
sisters  were  still  with  them ;  and  for  these  many  years  had  they  known 
Him  as  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  the  carpenter.     Whence,  then,  had 
^  this  One,' '  these  things,'  '  and  what  the  wisdom  which '  was  '  given 
to  thisOne— and  these  mighty  works  done  by  His  Hands  ?* *  •st.iiAnc 

It  was,  indeed,  more  than  a  difficulty — an  impossibility — to 
account  for  it  on  their  principles.  There  could  be  no  delusion,  no 
collusion,  no  deception.  In  our  modem  cant-phraseology,  theirs 
might  have  been  designated  Agnosticism  and  philosophic  doubt. 
But  philosophic  it  certainly  was  not,  any  more  than  much  that  now 
passes,  because  it  bears  that  name ;  at  least,  if,  according  to  modem 
n^;ative  criticism,  the  inexplicable  is  also  the  unthinkable.  Nor  was 
it  really  doubt  or  Agnosticism,  any  more  than  much  that  now  covers 
itself  with  that  garb.  It  was,  what  Christ  designated  it — unbelief, 
since  the  questions  would  have  been  easily  answered — indeed,  never 
have  arisen — ^had  they  believed  that  He  was  the  Christ.  And  the 
same  alternative  still  holds  true.  If  ^  this  One '  is  what  negative 
criticism  declares  Him,  which  is  all  that  it  can  know  of  Him  by  the 
outside :  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Carpenter  and  Son  of  the  carpenter 
of  Nazareth,  Whose  family  occupied  the  humblest  position  among 
Galileans — then  whence  this  wisdom  which,  say  of  it  what  you  will, 
underlies  all  modem  thinking,  and  these  mighty  works,  which  have 
moulded  all  modem  history  ?  Whence — if  He  be  only  what  you  can 
see  by  the  outside,  and  yet  His  be  such  wisdom,  and  such  mighty  deeds 
have  been  wrought  by  His  Sands  ?  Is  He  only  what  you  say  and  see, 
seeing  that  such  results  are  noways  explicable  on  such  principles ;  or 
is  He  not  much  more  than  this — even  the  Christ  of  God  ? 

*  And  He  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief.'  In  view  of  their 
own  reasoning  it  was  most  unreasonable.  And  equally  unreasonable 
is  modem  unbelief.  For,  the  more  strongly  negative  criticism  asserts 
its  position  as  to  the  Person  of  Jesus,  the  more  unaccountable  are  His 
Teaching  and  the  results  of  His  Work. 

In  such  circumstances  as  at  Nazareth,  nothing  could  be  done  by 
a  Christ,  in  contradistinction  to  a  miracle-monger.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  finally  given  up  His  own  town  of  Nazareth 
without  one  further  appeal  and  one  further  opportunity  of  repentance. 
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BOOK      As  He  had  begun,  so  He  closed  this  part  of  His  Galilean  SiGnisfcry, 
HI       by  preaching  in  His  own  Synagogae  of  Nazareth.     Save  in  the  esae 

~  '  of  a  few  who  were  receptive,  on  whom  He  laid  His  Hands  for  healing, 
His  visit  passed  away  without  such  '  mighty  works '  as  the  Nazaienes 
had  heard  of.  He  will  not  return  again  to  Nazareth.  Henceforth 
He  will  make  commencement  of  sending  forth  His  disciples,  partly 
to  disarm  prejudices  of  a  personal  character,  partly  to  spread  the  Gos- 
pel-tidings futher  and  wider  than  He  alone  oould  have  carried  them. 
For  His  Heart  compassionated  the  many  who  were  ignorant  and  out 
of  the  way.  And  the  harvest  was  near,  and  the  harvesting  was  great, 
and  it  was  His  Harvest,  into  which  He  would  send  fcnrth  lalxmrers. 
For,  although,  in  all  likelihood,  the  words,  firom  which  quotation 

•  St  icatt.  has  just  been  made,*  were  spoken  at  a  later  time,^  they  are  so  entirely 
k  St  Lake  z.  ^^  ^^  Spirit  of  the  present  Mission  of  the  Twelve,  that  they,  or  words 
'  to  a  similar  effect,  may  also  have  been  uttered  on  the  present  oocasicni. 

Of  such  seeming  repetitions,  when  the  circumstances  were  analogous, 
although  sometimes  with  different  application  of  the  same  many- 
sided  words,  there  are  not  a  few  instances,  of  which  one  will  presently 

•  Obmp.        come  under  notice.^    Truly  those  to  whom  tiie  Twelve  were  sent  forth 

St  Miktt  X. 

M  with        were  '  troubled '  ^  as  well  as  ^  scattered/  like  sheep  that  have  not  a 

xu.  1,  s        Shepherd,  and  it  was  to  deliver  them  from  the  '  distress '  caosed  by 

^  griefvous  wolves,'  and  to  gather  into  His  fold  those  that  had  been 

scattered  abroad,  that  Jesus  sent  forth  the  Twelve  with  the  special 

commission  to  which  attention  will  now  be  directed.     Viewing  it  in 

•  stMattx.  its  fullest  form,^  it  is  to  be  noted: — 

First :  That  this  Discourse  of  Christ  consists  of  Jive  parts  :  w.  5 
to  15  ;  w.  16  to  23  ;  w.  24  to  33 ;  w.  34  to  39  ;  w.  40  to  the  end. 

Secondly :  That  many  passages  in  it  occur  in  different  connections 
in  the  other  two  Synoptic  Gt)spel8,  specially  in  St.  Mark  xiii.  and  in 
St.  Luke  xii.  and  xxi.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  either  that  Jesus 
spake  the  same  or  similar  words  on  more  than  one  occasion  (when  the 
circumstances  were  analogous),  or  else  that  St.  Matthew  grouped 
together  into  one  Discourse,  as  being  internally  connected,  sayings  that 
may  have  been  spoken  on  different  occasions.  Or  else — and  this  seems 
to  us  the  most  likely — both  these  inferences  may  in  part  be  correct 
For, 

Thirdly :  It  is  evident,  that  the  Discourse  reported  by  St.  Matthew 
goes  far  beyond  that  Mission  of  the  Twelve,  beyond  even  that  of 
the  Early  Church,  indeed,  sketches  the  history  of  the  Church's  Mission 
in  a  hostile  world,  up  '  to  the  end.'   'At  the  same  time  it  is  equally 

■  So  In  St.  Matt  iz.  Sd. 
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evident,  that  tbe  predictionB,  warnings,  and  promises  applicable  to  a     CHAP, 
later  period  in  the  Church's  history,  hold  equally  true  in  principle  in     XXVll 
reference  to  the  first  Mission  of  the  Twelve ;  and,  conversely,  that  '      ' 
what  spedally  applied  to  it,  also  holds  true  in  principle  of  the  whole 
anbaequent  history  of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  a  hostile  world. 
Thus,  what  was  specially  spoken  at  this  tinie  to  the  Twelve,  has  ever 
since,  and  rightly,  been  applied  to  the  Church;  while  that  in  it, 
which  specially  r^ers  to  the  Church  of  the  fiitare,  would  in  principle 
apply  also  to  the  Twelve. 

Foarthly  :  This  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  application 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  Discourse,  and  their  union  in  the  general 
principles  underlying  them,  has  to  be  kept  in  view,  if  we  aie  to  under- 
stand this  Discourse  of  Christ.  Hence,  also,  tibe  present  and  the 
future  seem  in  it  so  often  to  run  into  each  other.  The  horizon  is 
gradually  enlarging  throughout  the  Discourse,  but  there  is  no  change 
in  the  standpoint  originally  occupied;  and  so  the  present  merges 
into  the  future,  and  the  future  mingles  with  the  present.  And  this, 
indeed,  is  also  the  characteristic  of  much  of  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
and  which  made  the  prophet  ever  a  preacher  of  the  present,  even 
while  he  was  a  foreteller  of  the  future. 

Lastly :  It  is  evidential  of  its  authenticity,  and  deserves  special 
notice,  that  this  Discourse,  while  so  un-Jewish  in  spirit,  is  more  than 
any  other,  even  more  than  that  on  the  Mount,  Jewish  in  its  forms  of 
thought  and  modes  of  expression. 

With  the  help  of  these  {Manciples,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  mark 
the  general  outline  of  this  Discourse.     Its  first  part^  applies  entirely  •sticnttsi 
to  this  first  Mission  of  the  Twelve,  although  the  closing  words  point  ^^^ 
forward  to  '  the  judgment.'  ^    Accordingly  it  has  its  parallels,  although  » m,  u 
in  briefer  form,  in  the  other  two  Gospels.*^  .  ^^  y^^ 

1.  The  Twelve  were  to  go  forth  two  and  two,**  furnished  wiUi  stLlikeir- 
authority ' — or,  as  St.  Luke  more  fully  expresses  it,  with  *  power  and  ^"* 
authority ' — ^alike  over  all  demons  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases,  tl  r 
It  is  of  secondary  importance,  whether  this  was  conveyed  to  them  by 
word  only,  or  with  some  sacramental  sign,  such  as  breathing  on  them 
or  the  laying  on  of  hands.     The  special  commission,  for  which  they 
received  such  power,  was  to  proclaim  the  near  advent  of  the  King- 
dom, and,  in  manifestation  as  well  as  in  evidence  of  it,  to  heal  the  sick, 
deanse  Uie  lepers,  and  cast  out  demons.*    They  were  to  speak  good 

■  So  also  in  8t.  Ifatthew  and  in  St.  '  Dean Plumptre remMika:  'The words 
Maik.  Bat  this « aathoritj *  sprang  from  ("raise  the  dead**)  are  omitttd  bj  the 
the  power  which  He  gave  them.  best  MSS.' 
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and  to  do  good  in  the  highest  sense,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  all 
would  feel  good :  freely,  even  as  they  had  received  it.  Again,  thq 
were  not  to  make  any  special  provision '  for  their  jonmey,  beyond  the 
absolate  immediate  present.*  They  were  bat  labourers,  yet  as  such 
they  had  claim  to  support.  Their  Employer  would  provide,  and  the 
field  in  which  they  worked  might  weU  be  expected  to  supply  it.*' 

In  accordance  with  this,  singleness  of  purpose  and  an  entire  self- 
denial,  which  should  lead  them  not  to  make  provision  ^  for  the  flesh,' 
but  as  labourers  to  be  content  with  daily  food,  were  the  further  injunc- 
tions laid  on  them.  Before  entering  into  a  city,  they  were  to  make 
inquiry,  literally  to  ^  search  out,'  who  in  it  was  ^  worthy,'  and  of  them 
to  ask  hospitality ;  not  seeking  during  their  stay  a  change  for  the 
gratification  of  vanity  or  for  self-indulgence.  If  the  report  on  which 
they  had  made  choice  of  a  host  proved  true,  then  the  ^  Peace  with 
thee ! '  with  which  they  had  entered  their  temporary  home,  would 
become  a  reality.  Christ  would  make  it  such.  As  He  had  given 
them  'power  and  authority,'  so  He  would  'honour'  the  draft  on 
Him,  in  acknowledgment  of  hospitable  reception,  which  the  Apostles' 
'  Peace  with  thee !  *  implied. 

Bat  even  if  the  house  should  prove  unworthy,  the  Lord  would 
none  the  less  own  the  words  of  His  messengers  and  mako  them  real; 
only,  in  such  case  the  peace  would  return  to  them  who  had  spoken 
it.  Tet  another  case  was  possible.  The  house  to  which  their 
inquiries  had  led  them,  or  the  city  into  which  they  had  entered,  might 
refuse  to  receive  them,  because  they  came  as  Christ's  ambassadors. 
Greater,  indeed,  would  be  their  guilt  than  that  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  since  these  had  not  known  the  character  of  the  heavenly  guests 
to  whom  they  refused  reception ;  and  more  terrible  would  be  their 
future  punishment.  So  Christ  would  vindicate  their  authority  as 
well  as  His  own,  and  show  the  reality  of  their  commission :  on  the 
one  hand,  by  making  their  Word  of  Peace  a  reality  to  those  who  had 
proved  *  worthy ; '  and,  on  the  other,  by  punishment  if  their  message 


'  Weut  (Matth.  Evang.  p.  262)  has 
the  curious  idea  that  the  prohibitions 
about  money.  Sec.,  refer  to  their  not 
making  gain  on  their  journey. 

'  Sandals,  but  not  shoes.  As  regards 
the  marked  difference  about  *  the  staff/ 
JSbrard  (Evang.  Gesch.  p.  459)  points 
out  the  agreement  of  tJumght  in  ail  the 
Gospels.  Nothing  was  to  be  taken — 
they  were  to  go  as  they  stood,  without 
preparation  or  provision.  Sometimes 
thore  wai  a  secret  receptacle  at  the  top 


of  the  staff  to  hold  valuables,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  poor,  water  (Kel.  xviL  16). 

'  According  to  Jewish  Law,  *the  la- 
bourers *  (the  D^^B,  At  least)  would  be 

secured  their  food.  Not  so  always,  how- 
ever, slaves  (Gitt.  12  a).  In  general,  the 
Rabbinic  Law  of  slavery  is  exceeding 
harsh— far  more  so  than  Uiat  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch  (oomp.  an  abstract  of  the  Laws 
of  Slavery  in  Fdiiol,  Mos.-Babb.  Civil* 
Becht,  voL  U.  pp.  39a-406}« 
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WB8  refiifled.  Lastly,  in  their  present  Mission  they  were  not  to  toach  CHAP, 
eitiher  Gentile  or  Samaritan  territory.  This  direction — so  different 
in  spirit  from  what  Jesns  Himself  had  previously  said  and  done, 
and  firom  their  own  later  commission — ^was,  of  coarse,  only  '  for  the 
present  necessity.' '  For  the  present  they  were  neither  prepared  nor 
fitted  to  go  beyond  the  circuit  indicated.  It  would  have  been  a  fatal 
anticipation  of  their  inner  and  outer  history  to  have  attempted  this, 
and  it  would  have  defeated  the  object  of  our  Lord  of  disarming  pre- 
judices when  making  a  final  appeal  to  the  Jews  of  Galilee. 

Even  these  considerations  lead  us  to  expect  a  strictly  Jewish  cast 
in  this  Discourse  to  the  Disciples.     The  command  to  abstain  firom 
any  religious  fellowship  with  Gentiles  and  Samaritans  was  in  temporary 
accommodation  to  the  prejudices  of  His  disciples  and  of  the  Jews. 
And  the  distinction  between  '  the  way  of  the  Gentiles '  and  '  any  city 
of  the  Samaritans '  is  the  more  significant,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  even  the  dust  of  a  heathen  road  was  regarded  as  defiling,*  while 
the  houses,  springs,  roads,  and  certain  food  of  the  Samaritans  were  **•'*•*•**' 
declared  clean.^  At  the  same  time,  religiously  and  as  regarded  fellow-  kjer.Abbod 
ship,  the  Samaritans  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  Gentiles.^  ^^' 
Nor  would  the  injunction,  to  impart  their  message  fireely,  sound  &•«.».««.' 
strange  in  Jewish  ears.     It  was,  in  fact,  what  the  Babbis  themselves 
most  earnestly  enjoined  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Law  and 
traditions,  however  different  their  practice  may  have  been.^    Indeed,  4  Ab.  l  is 
the  very  argument,  that  they  were  to  impart  freely,  because  they  had 
received  freely,  is  employed  by  the  Rabbis,  and  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage and  example  of  Moses  in  Deut.  iv.  5.**    Again,  the  directions  •Ab.iT.c; 
about  not  taking  staff,  shoes,  nor  money-purse,  exactly  correspond  ^•"***'-**' 
to  the  Rabbinic  injunction  not  to  enter  the  Temple-precincts  with 
staff,  shoes' (mark,  not  sandals),  and  a  money-girdle.^^   The  symbolic  fBer.ix.f 
reasons  underlying  this  command  would,  in  both  cases,  be  probably 
the  same  :  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  being  engaged  on  other 
business,  when  the  whole  being  should  be  absorbed  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord.     At  any  rate,  it  would  convey  to  the  disciples  the  idea, 
that  they  were  to  consider  themselves  as  if  entering  the  Temple- 


Sanh. 


>  The  direction  is  recorded  bj  St. 
Matthew  only.  Bat  St.  MaU.  zxvui.  19 
would,  if  it  were  necessary,  sufficiently 
prove  that  this  is  not  a  Jadaistic  limita- 
tion. 

*  At  the  same  time  the  statement  in 
Bekhor.  29  0,  that  *if  needfnl  money 
was  to  be  paid  for  the  acquisition  ol 
karningi*  aooording  to  Pkqy,  i^xiU.  S3 


('bay  the  trath  *^,  implies  that  the  rule 
cazmot  always  have  been  stzictly  ob- 
served. 

*  The  MamU  (jp)0)  o^  ^^oe,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  SamUU  (Vj3D)>  **  ^ 
Jer.  Shabb.  8  a, 

«  The  Pundah  (n*J))B)f  or  ApkmuUih 

(nM^'  Comp.fQrex.,[er.Shabb.l44w 
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BOOK      pUdchictSy  thiw  canying  out  the  principle  of  Christ's  first  thought  in 

in        the  Temple :  ^  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  aboat  My  Father's  bosinesB?'  * 

>      •  — -"  jjqjt  could  they  be  in  doabt  what  severity  of  final  punishment  a  doom 

•  St.  Lake  iL  i       • 

^  heavier  than  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  imply,  since,  ac^ 

cording  to  eariy  tradition,  their  inhabitants  were  to  have  no  part  in  the 

^  suh.  z.  8  world  to  oome.^  And  most  impressive  to  a  Jewish  mind  would  be  the 
symbolic  injunction,  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  for  a  testimony 
against  such  a  house  or  city.  The  expression,  no  doubt,  indicated 
that  the  ban  of  the  Lord  was  resting  on  it,  and  the  symbolic  act 
would,  as  it  were,  be  the  solemn  pronouncing  that '  nought  of  the 

jDeatxiii  cursed  thing'  clave  to  them.*  >  In  this  sense,  anything  that  clave 
to  a  person  was  metaphorically  called  Hhe  dust,'  as,  for  example, 

J  j«.  PwiL    <  ^ji^  ^|jg|.  ^  1^  gyjj  tongue,*  *  *  the  dust  of  usury,'  as,  on  the  other 

•  SHih.  64  a    hand,  to  '  dust  to  idolatry '  meant  to  cleave  to  it.*    Even  the  injunc- 

tion not  to  change  the  dweUing,  where  one  had  been  received,  was 

in  accordance  with  Jewish  views,  the  example  of  AbnJiam  being 

tooJS^   quoted,  who '  *  returned  to  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the 

•  beinnninff.' «  • 

lines  IS  aad         Thoso  remarks  show  how  closely  the  Lord  followed,  in  this  first 

11  frtan 

bottom         part  of  His  charge  to  the  disciples,^  Jewish  forms  of  thinking  and 

J  St  Matt.  X.  modes  of  expression.     It  is  not  otherwise  in  the  second,'  although 

» St.  Matt      the  difference  is  here  very  marked.     We  have  no  longer  merely  the 

^  original  commission,  as  it  is  given  in  almost  the  same  terms  by 

St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.     Bat  the  horizon  is  now  enlarged,  and 

St.  Matthew  reports  that  which  the  other  Evangelists  record  at  a 

later  stage  of  the  Lord's  Ministry.     Whether  or  not,  when  the  Lord 

charged  His  disciples  on  their  first  mission,  He  was  led  gradually  to 

enlarge  the  scope  of  His  teaching  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  all  times,  need 

not  be  discussed.     For  St.  Matthew  himself  could  not  have  intended 

to  confine  the  words  of  Christ  to  this  first  journey  of  the  Apostles, 

since  they  contain  references  to  division  in  families,  persecutions, 

•  7T.  16-18     and  conflict  with  the  civil  power,*'  such  as  belong  to  a  much  later 

period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  and,  besides,  contain  also  that 
prediction  which  could  not  have  applied  to  this  first  Mission  of  the 
Apostles,  *  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the 
«  fw.i8        Son  of  Man  be  come.' " 

*  Hie  ezplanationB  of  this  expression  learned  man,  that  *the  Toiah  retumed 

generaUy  offered  need  not  here  be  re-  into  its   AJUisanya  (|cy(a)/   or   hospice 

peated.  (Baba  Mez.  85  a,  biSf  in  the  curious  stoiy 

^  So  common,  indeed,  was  this  view  as  aboat  the  saccessf  al  attempts  made  to 

to  have  become  proverbial.    Thus,  it  was  convert  to  study  the  dissolate  son  of  a 

■aid  conoeming  learned  descendants  of  a  great  Babbi). 
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Without  here  anticipating  the  full  inquiry  into  the  promise  <^     CHAP. 
His  immediate  Coming,  it  is  important  to  avoid,  even  at  this  stage,     XXVII 
any  possible  misunderstanding  on  the  point.     The  expectation  of  the  '      ^      ' 
Coming  of '  the  Son  of  Man '  was  grounded  on  a  prophecy  of  Daniel,*  •  dultIL  it 
in  which  that  Advent,  or  rather  manifestation,  was  associated  with 
judgment.     The  same  is  the  case  in  this  Charge  of  our  Lord.     The 
disciples  in  their  work  are  described   '  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves,'  a  phrase  which   the  Midrash^   applies  to  the  position  of  M)nBithflr 
Israel  amidst  a  hostile  world,  adding :  How  great  is  that  Shepherd,  waxJl  ji 
Who  delivers  them,  and  vanquishes  the  wolves!     Similarly,  the 
admonition  to  '  be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves '  is  repro- 
duced in  the  Midrash,®  where  Israel  is  described  as  harmless  as  the  •onouii. 
dove  towards  God,  and  wise  as  serpents  towards  the  hostile  Grentile 
nations.      Such  and  even  greater  would  be  the  enmity  which  the 
disciples,  as  the  true  Israel,  would  have  to  encounter  from  Israel 
afler  the  flesh.    They  would  be  handed  over  to  the  various  Sanhedrin,^ 
and  visited  with  such  punishments  as  these  tribunals  had  power  to 
inflict.*^    More  than  this,  they  would  be  brought  before  governors  and  «Bt  M^t 
kings — ^primarily,  the  Roman  governors  and  the  Herodian  princes.*  ^^  ^^ 
And  so  determined  would  be  this  persecution,  as  to  break  the  ties  of 
the  closest  kinship,  and  to  bring  on  them   the  hatred  of  all  men.^  'tt.si,is 
The  only,  but  the  all-sufficient,  support  in  those  terrible  circum- 
stances was  the  assurance  of  such  help  from  above,  that,  although 
unlearned  and  humble,  they  need  have  no  care,  nor  make  preparation 
in  their  defence,  which  would  be  given  them  from  above.     And  with 
this  they  had  the  promise,  that  he  who  endured  to  the  end  would 
be  saved,  and  the  prudential  direction,  so  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
persecution  by  timely  withdrawal,  which  could  be  the  more  readily 
achieved,  since  they  would  not  have  completed  their  circuit  of  the 
cities  of  Israel  before  the  '  Son  of  Man  be  come.' 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  in  view  that,  at  whatever 
period  of  Christ's  Ministry  this  prediction  and  promise  were  spoken, 
and  whether  only  once  or  oftener,  they  refer  exclusively  to  a  Jewish 
state  of  things.  The  persecutions  are  exclusively  Jewish.  This 
appears  from  verse  18,  where  the  answer  of  the  disciples  is  promised 
to  be  ^  for  a  testimony  against  them,'  who  had  delivered  them  up, 
that  is,  here  evidently  the  Jews,  as  also  against '  the  Gentiles.'  And 
the  Evangelistic  circuit  of  the  disciples  in  their  preaching  was  to  be 
primarily  Jewish;    and  not   only  so,  but   in   the  time  when  there 


>  The  question  of  the  constitation  and  juiisdiction  of  the  Tarions  Sanhedrin  wiU  h% 
diiciuved  in  anoUier  place. 
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BMfK     were  stiD  '  citiee  of  Israel,'  that  is,  prerioos  to  the  final  deatmdam 
m        cf  the  Jewish    oommonwealth.      The    reference,  then,  is    to  tint 

'  '""^  period  of  Jewish  peraecation  and  of  Apostolic  preaching  in  the  citaes 
ci  Israel,  which  is  bounded  by  the  destractioa  of  JerasaleoL 
Acoordinglj,  the  '  cofning  of  the  Son  of  Man,'  and  *  the  end '  here 
spoken  of,  most  also  have  the  same  apidication.  It  was,  as  we  hare 
seen,  according  to  Dan.  viL  13,  a  coming  in  jodgmeot.  To  the  Jewish 
peraecoting  aathorities,  who  had  rejected  the  Christ,  in  order,  ai 
they  imagined,  to  save  their  City  and  Temple  firom  tiie  Romans,* 
and  to  whom  Christ  had  testified  that  He  would  come  again,  this 
judgment  on  their  city  and  state,  this  destmction  of  their  pcdity, 
was  '  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man '  in  judgment,  and  the  <HiIy 
coming  which  the  Jews,  as  a  state,  coold  expect,  the  only  one 
meet  for  them,  even  as,  to  tiiem  who  look  for  Him,  He  will  appear  a 
second  time,  without  sin  unto  salvation. 

That  this  is  the  only  natural  meaning  attaching  to  U&is  prediction, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  parallel  utterances  recorded  in 
St.  Mark  xiii.  9-13,  appeara  to  us  indubitable.  It  is  another  question 
how,  or  how  far,  those  to  wh(»n  these  words  were  in  tiie  first  place 
addressed  would  understand  their  full  bearing,  at  least  at  that  time. 
Even  supposing,  that  the  disciples  who  first  heard  did  not  distinguish 
between  the  Coming  to  Israel  in  judgment,  and  that  to  the  world  in 
mingled  judgment  and  mercy,  as  it  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  them 

t  at.  LukB  in  the  Parable  of  the  Forthshooting  of  the  Fig-tree,*  yet  the  early 
Christians  must  soon  have  become  aware  of  it.  For,  the  distinction 
is  sharply  marked.  As  regards  its  manner,  the  *  second '  Coming  of 
Christ  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  state  of  those  to  whom  He 
Cometh.  To  the  Jews  His  first  Coming  was  vmble,  and  as  oUiming 
to  be  their  King.  They  had  asked  for  a  sign ;  and  no  sign  was  given 
them  at  the  time.  They  rejected  Him,  and  placed  the  Jewish  pohty 
and  nation  in  rebellion  against  '  the  King.'  To  the  Jews,  who  so 
rejected  the  first  visible  appearance  of  Christ  as  their  King,  the 
second  appearance  would  be  invisible  but  real ;  the  sign  which  they 
had  asked  would  be  given  them,  but  as  a  sign  of  judgment,  and  His 
Coming  would  be  in  judgment.  Thus  would  His  authority  be 
vindicated,  and  He  appear,  not,  indeed,  visibly  but  really,  as  what  He 
had  claimed  to  be.  That  this  was  to  be  the  manner  and  object  ot 
His  Coming  to  Israel,  was  clearly  set  forth  to  the  disciples  in  the 

8t  icatt     Parable  of  the  Unthankful  Husbandmen. °     The  coming  of  the  Lord 

Dd  Se"*  of  the  vineyard  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  husbandmen. 
And  to  render   misunderstanding  impossible,  the    ezpUoatioii  it 
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immediately  added,  that  the  E^ingdom  of  (rod  was  to  be  taken  from     CHAP, 
them,  and  given  to  those  who  would  bring  forth  the  fruits  thereof.      XXYH 
Assuredly,  this  could  not,  even  in  the  view  of  the  disciples,  which    '      ' 
may  have  been  formed  on  t^ie  Jewish  model,  have  applied  to  the 
Coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  present  .^ion,  or  dispensation. 

We  bear  in  mind  that  this  second,  outwardly  invisible  but  very 
real.  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  Jews,  as  a  state,  could  only  be 
in  judgment  on  their  polity,  in  that  ^  Sign '  which  was  once  refused, 
but  which,  when  it  appeared,  would  only  too  clearly  vindicate  His 
claims  and  authority.    Thus  viewed,  the  passages,  in  which  that  second 
Coming  is  referred  to,  will  yield  their  natural  meaning.    Neither  the 
missioa  of  the  disciples,  nor  their  journeying  through  the  cities  of 
Israel,  was  finished,  before  the  Son  of  Man  came.     Nay,  there  were 
those  standing  there  who  would  not  taste  death,  till  they  had  seen  in 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  state  the  vindication  of  the  Kingship  of 
Jesns,  which  Israel  had  disowned.*    And  even  in  those  last  Discourses  •  st.  Xsm. 
in  t  fliich  the  horizon  gradually  enlarges,  and  this  Coming  in  judgment  pwiaieia 
to  Israel  merges  in  the  greater  judgment  on  an  unbelieving  world,^  ^stiiAtt 
this  earlier  Coming  to  the  Jewish  nation  is  clearly  marked.    The  pumiieu 
three  Evangelists  equally  record  it,  that  ^  this  generation '  should  not 
pass  away,  till  all  things  were  fulfilled.^    To  take  the  lowest  view,  it  •BtMMtt. 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  these  sayings  would  have  been  allowed  to  £^^^ 
stand  in  all  the  three  Gospels,  if  the  disciples  and  the  early  Church  had  ^u*^ 
understood  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
to  the  Jews  in  the  destruction  of  their  polity.     And  it  is  most 
significant,  that  the  final  utterances  of  the  Lord  as  to  His  Coming 
were  dicited  by  questionB   arising  from  the  predicted  destruction 
of  tiie  Temple.    This  the  early  disciples  associated  with  the  final 
Coming  of  Christ.    To  explain  more  fully  the  distinction  between 
them  would  have  been  impossible,  in  consistency  with  the  Lord's 
general  purpose  about  the  doctrine  of  His  Coming.    Yet  the  Parables 
which  in  the  Gospels  (especially  in  that  by  St.  Matthew)  follow  on 
these  predictions,^  and  the  teaching  about  the  final  Advent  of  Hhe  'stiiatt 
Son  of  Man,'  point  clearly  to  a  difference  and  an  interval  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  •  sot  iz.  ii; 

The  disciples  must  have  the  more  readily  applied  this  prediction  or  a  to  99  a, 
nf  His  Coming  to  Palestine,  since  *  the  woes  *  connected  with  it  so  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
silofieiy  corresponded  to  those  expected  by  the  Jews  before  the  Advent  •  bz.  u.  ii 


comp. 


of  Messiah.*    Even  the  direction  to  flee  from  persecution  is.  repeated  i^l 

iFj  the  Babbis  in  similar  circumstances,  and  eetl^l^ljsbed  bj  the  S^dw«& 

^ximpl^  9(  ^¥^1  of  M<m9/  wd  gf  P«Yi4f^  Im^*^^ 
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In  tlie  next  section  ct  tliis  DisoonTse  of  our  Lord,  as  reported  hj 
St.  Matthew,^  the  hanion  is  enlarged.  The  statements  are  stall 
primarily  applicable  to  the  earlj  disciples,  and  their  preaching  among 
the  Jews  and  in  Palestine.  Bnt  their  ultimate  bearing  is  already 
wider,  and  indodes  predictions  and  principles  troe  to  aD  time.  In 
▼iew  cf  the  treatment  which  their  Master  received,  the  disciples 
mnst  expect  misrepresentation  and  evO-speaking.  Nor  coold  it  seem 
strange  to  them,  since  even  the  common  Rabbinic  proverb  had  it : ' 
*  It  is  enough  for  a  servant  to  be  as  his  lord '  (n-o  Knn^13]6  xn)-  ^ 
we  hear  it  from  the  lips  cS  Christ,  we  remember  that  this  saying 
afterwards  comfcRted  those,  who  monmed  the  down&Il  of  wealthy  and 
liberal  homes  in  Israel,  by  thoaghts  of  the  greater  calamity  which  had 
overthrown  Jerosalem  and  die  Temple.  And  very  significant  is  its 
application  by  Christ :  '  If  they  have  called  the  Master  of  the  house 
Beelzebol,*  how  much  more  them  of  His  honsehold.'  This  diai^ 
brooght  of  coarse  by  the  Pharisaic  party  of  Jerosalem,  had  a  donUe 
significance.  We  bdieve,  that  the  expression  '  Master  of  the  honse' 
looked  back  to  the  claims  which  Jesns  had  made  on  His  first  purifi- 
cation of  the  Temple.  We  almost  seem  to  hear  the  coarse  Rabbinic 
witticism  in  its  play  on  the  word  Bedzebul.  For,  Zebhtd  (^3t) 
means  in  Rabbinic  language,  not  any  ordinary  dwelling,  bat  specifi- 
cally the  Temple,'^  and  Beel-Zeiml  would  be  the  ^Master  of  the 
Temple/  On  the  other  hand,  Zibbvl  (^3|)  means  ^  sacrificing  to 
idols ;  ^  and  hence  Beel-zebul  would,  in  that  sense,  be  equivalent  to 
*  lord '  or  *  chief  of  idolatrous  sacrificing '  * — ^the  worst  and  chielest 
of  demons,  who  presided  over,  and  incited  to,  idolatry.  *  The  Lord 
of  the  Temple  *  (which  truly  was  His  Church)  was  to  them  *  the 
chief  of  idolatrous  worship/  the  Representative  of  Grod  that  of  the 
worst  of  demons :  Beelzebul  was  Beelzibbul !  •  What  then  might  *  His 
Household '  expect  at  their  hands  ? 

But  they  were  not  to  fear  such  misrepresentations.     In  due  time 


*  So  Ber.  5S  h;  Siphra  on  Ley.  zxy. 
23;  Ber.  B.  49;  Shem.  B.  42;  Midr.  on 
Ps.  xxvii.  4. 

*  Thifl  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
reading,  and  not  Beelzebub.  Any  re- 
ference to  the  Baalzebub,  or  *  fly-god  *  of 
2  Kings  L  2,  seems,  rationally,  out  of  the 
question. 

'  Zebhtd  (7^3t)  ^  bIbo  the  name  of  the 

fourth  of  the  seven  heavens  in  which 
Jewish  mysticism  located  the  heavenly 
Jemsnlem  with  itfl  Temple,  at  whose  altar 
Michael  ministered  (Chag.  12  by, 


*  The  primary  meaning  is:  manuring 
(land)  with  dung. 

*  It  could  not  possibly  mean,  as  has 
been   supposed,  'lord  of  dung,'  because 

dung  is  ^31  and  not  ^aj. 

*  This  alone  explans  the  meaning  of 
BeelzebuL  Neither  Beelzebub  nor  Baal- 
zebul  were  namss  given  by  the  Jews  to 
any  demon,  but  Beelzebul,  the  'lord  of 
sacrificing  to  idols,'  would  certainly  be 
the  deidgnatUm  of  what  they  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  demoivi. 
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the  Lord  would  make  manifeet  both  His  and  their  tme  character/^     CHAP. 
Nor  were  they  to  be  deterred  from  announcing  in  the  clearest  and     XXYII 
most  public  manner^  in  broad  daylight,  and  from  the  flat  roofs  of  ^g^^^^^ 
hooseSy  that  which  had  been  first  told  them  in  the  darkness,  as  ^ 
Jewish  teachers  communicated  the  deepest  and  highest  doctrines  in 
secret  to  their  disciples,  or  as  the  preacher  would  whisper  .his  dis- 
course into  the  ear  of  the  interpreter.    The  deepest  truths  concerning 
His  Person,  and  the  announcement  of  His  Eangdom  and  Work,  were 
to  be  fully  reyealed,  and  loudly  proclaimed.    But,  from  a  mudi  higher 
point  of  view,  how  difier^it  was  the  teaching  of  Christ  from  that  of 
the  Babbis !     The  latter  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  which  they  tried 
to  prove  fixmi  Scripture,^  that,  in  order  to  save  one's  life,  it  was  ^lbt-xtul 
not  (xily  lawful,  but  even  duty — if  necessary,  to  commit  any  kind 
of  sin,  except  idolatry,  incest,  or  murder.^    ^Vy  ^^^^  idolatry  was  •sm1i.74«; 
allowed,  if  only  it  were  done  in  secret,  so  as  not  to  profime  the  Name  S?^  ^ 
of  the  Lord — ^than  which  death  was  infinitely  preferable.'    Christ,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  ignored  this  vicious  Jewish  distinction  of 
public  and  private  as  r^farded  morality,  but  bade  His  followers  set 
aside  all  regard  for  personal  safety,  even  in  reference  to  the  duty  of 
preaching  the  Gk)6peL     There  was  a  higher  fear  than  of  men :  that  of 
God — and  it  should  drive  out  the  fear  d  those  who  could  only  kill  the 
body.     Besides,  why  fear?     God's  Providence  extended  even  over 
the  meanest  of  His  creatures.     Two  sparrows  cost  only  an  oMarion 
('iD^K)y  about  the  third  of  a  penny.'     Tet  even  one  of  them  would 
not  perish  without  the  knowledge  of  God.     No  illustration  was  nuxre 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind  than  that  of  His  watchful  care  even 
over  the  sparrows.     The  beautiful  allusion  in  Amos   iii.   5  was 
somewhat  realistically  carried  out  in  a  legend  which  occurs  in  more 
than  one  Rabbinic  passage.      We  are  told  that,  after  that  great 
miracle-worker  of  Jewish  legend,  B.  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  had  been 
for  thirteen  years  in  hiding  from  his  persecutors  in  a  cave,  where  he 
was  miraculously  fed,  he  observed  that,  when  the  bird-catcher  laid 
his  snare,  the  bird  escaped,  or  was  caught,  according  as  a  voice  from 
heaven  proclaimed,  '  Mercy,'  or  else,  ^  Destruction.'    Arguing,  that  if 
even  a  sparrow  could  not  be  caught  without  heaven's  bidding,  how 

>  Mark  the  same  meaning  of  the  ez-  *  The  I$ar  (liyt^)f  or  aaearion,  is  ex- 

pression in  8t.  Luke  viii.  17 ;  xH.  2.  pressly  and  reputedly  stated  in  Habbinic 

^    I  ^"^^  •"'^'1^1,'^  1*^  i"""^^'  ^^^e^  ^  ^^«  twenty.fonrth  part  of 

stodthebeann^of  thesiKJC^  ^  din^,and  hence  not  a  halfpen^^  far- 

of  WUn^he  a^nst  this  inference  from  ^i^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^  ofT^ODy. 

f^'lt  ^-     His  WMoning  is'certamly  6o^^.  m^eld,  Band^^iB^eBMcil^ 

v^'^ornotn  180-X82, 


CM  fBCM  MJKDAX  TO  THk^^BOrT  OP  t»  a  awiyMfftt^Tpfy 


MOft     iBwdb  mart  «fe  «m  Ife  ife  cf  a  '«im  cf  ^'  (i 
in       aamefagik^ 

Korimid  crailfe  adAiflMl 


^^'^^  ^«  tfe  kain  cT  Ife  kni  are  all 


^1'  But  it  wodd  eom^  to  tkem  Ife 
«;^«[;^,  Hb  Work,  Am^  were  perfcnmg  Ike  Will  of  God,  and  were  wpocUOj 
^^*^t^'  in  Hit  keqxog.    Audit  would  canjkoaM  to  tken — widi  die  ecarfbrt 
of  s  Terj  dilheiii  appGcatioii,  wkiie  engaged  im  doing  tke  Work  tad 
Win  of  God— wkat  Babbinisn  cAyiiJ  in  m  nalklie  manner  hj 
the  eofannoa  aqringa,  tkat  wkitker  s  awn  waa  to  go^,  tkitker  Ui 
btt  would  caiTj  kim ;  and,  tkat  %  nnn  coold  not  injoie  kia  finger 
»Cfc^ty»;  on  eartk,  nnleai  it  kad  been  ao  decreed  of  kim  in  kearen.^    And  in 
S?«ir«i       later  Rabbinic  writinga*  we  read,  in  almoat  Ike  wotda  of  Quiet: 
ySmn^  *  Do  I  not  nnmbor  all  tke  kaiis  of  ererf  creatore?'    And  yet  an 
mt  even  ki^^ber  ontkxdc  was  opened  to  tke  diaaptea.    AH  pgiwu^Jiwg  was 

]lJ^^^  confeming,  and  all  confeasii^  m  prRarking  of  Cknat;  and  oar  con- 
femAcm  or  denial  would,  almoat  hy  m  law  of  natere,  meet  witk  aimilar 
confeasion  or  denial  on  tke  part  of  Gkriat  befee  Hia  Fatker  in 
beaven.*  This,  alao,  waa  an  applicatioa  of  tkat  fundamental  prin- 
ciple,  that  '  nothing  is  cohered  that  shall  not  be  revealed,'  wkich| 
indeed,  extendeth  to  the  inmost  aecreta  of  heart  and  life. 
MtMiitx.  What  follows  in  our  Lord's  Discourse'  atiU  farther  widens  die 
horizon.  It  describes  the  condition  and  laws  of  His  Kingdom,  ontQ 
the  final  revelation  of  that  which  is  now  covered  and  hidden.  So 
long  as  His  claims  were  set  before  a  hostile  worid,  they  oonld  only 
provoke  war.'  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  such  decision  was 
necessary,  in  the  choice  of  either  those  nearest  and  dearest,  of  ease, 
nay,  of  life  itself,  or  else  of  Christ,  there  could  be  no  compromise. 
Not  that,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed,  a  very  great  degree 
of  love  to  the  dearest  on  earth  amounts  to  loving  them  more  tiian 
Christ.  No  degree  of  proper  affection  can  ever  make  afiection 
wrongful,  even  as  no  diminution  of  it  could  make  wrongful  affection 
right.  The  love  which  Christ  condemneth  difiers  not  in  degree,  but 
in  kind,  from  rightful  affection.  It  is  one  which  takes  the  place  of 
love  to  Christ — not  which  is  placed- by  the  side  of  that  of  Christ. 
For,  rightly  viewed,  the  two  occupy  different  provinces.  Wherever 
and  whenever  the  two  affections  come  into  comparison,  they  also 

'  This  is  the  literal  rendering.  *  The  original  la  veiy  peculiar :  *  Think 

'  This  appears  more  clearly  when  we  not  that  I  came  to  cast  peace  on  tbs 

ranalate  literally  (ver.  83) :  *  Who  shall  earth/  as  a  sgw^r  91^  ^0  SMd  IbM 

confess  in  Me'— and aKain: 'in  him  wi4  th^groufA 
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oome  into  oollisioii.     And  so  the  qnestions  of  not  being  worthy  of     OHAP. 
Him  (and  who  can  be  positively  worthy  ?),  and  of  the  true  finding     ZXVn 
or  losing  of  our  life,  have  their  bearing  on  our  daily  life  and 
profession.^ 

Bnt  even  in  this  respect  the  disciples  must,  to  some  extent,  have 
been  prepared  to  receive  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  was  generally 
expected,  that  a  time  of  great  tribulation  would  precede  the  Advent 
of  the  Messiah.  Again,  it  was  a  Rabbinic  axiom,  that  the  cause  of 
the  Teacher,  to  whom  a  man  owed  eternal  life,  was  to  be  taken  in 
hand  before  that  of  his  father,  to  whom  he  owed  only  the  life  of  this 
world.*  '  Even  the  statement  about  taking  up  the  Cross  in  following  ^b.  iMa. 
Christ,  although  prophetic,  could  not  sound  quite  strange.  Cruci- 
fixion was,  indeed,  not  a  Jewish  punishment,  but  the  Jews  must  have 
become  sadly  fiEuniliar  with  it.  The  Targum  ^  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  ^on  Ba«h  i. 
the  four  modes  of  execution  which  Naomi  described  to  Buth  as  those 
in  custom  in  Palestine,  the  other  three  being — stoning,  burning,  and 
beheading.  Indeed,  the  expression  ^  bearing  the  cross,'  as  indicative 
of  sorrow  and  su£kring,  is  so  common,  that  we  read,  Abraham 
carried  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  ^  like  one  who  bears  his 
cross  on  his  shoulder.' ^  •bw.b.m, 

Nor  could  the  disciples  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  • 
part  of  Christ's  address.^    They  were  old  Jewish  forms  of  thought,  «8i.ifiiM. 
only  filled  with  the  new  wine  of  the  Grospel.     The  Rabbis  taught, 
only  in  extravagant  terms,  the  merit  attaching  to  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  sages.*    The  very  expression  ^in  the  name  of  a  •oomp.for 
prophet,  or  a  righteous  man,  is  strictly  Jewish  (db^)>  and  means  for  tong^Sl^^^ 
the  sake  of,  or  with  intention,  in  regard  to.     It  appears  to  us,  that  B^uk^ 
Christ  introduced  His  own  distinctive  teaching  by  the  admitted 
Jewish  principle,  that  hospitable  reception  for  the  sake  of,  or  with 
the  intention  of  doing  it  to,  a  prophet  or  a  righteous  man,  would 
procure  a  share  in  the  prophet's  or  righteous  man's  reward.     Thus, 
tradition  had  it,  that  the  Obadiah  of  King  Ahab's  court '  had  become  ^ij^^ 
the  prophet  of  that  name,  because  he  had  provided  for  the  hundred 
prophets.'    And  we  are  repeatedly  assured,  that  to  receive  a  sage,  or  *fiMh.w* 
even  an  elder,  was  like  receiving  the  Shekhinah  itself.     But  the 
concluding  promise  of  Christ,  concerning  the  reward  of  even  '  a  cup 
of  cold  water '  to  '  one  of  these  little  ones' '  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,' 

I  The    meaning   of    the    expression,  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.' 
lodng   and  finding  one's    life,  appears  '  Bspecially    if   he  taught  him    the 
more  markedly   by    attending   to   the  highest  of  all  lore,  the  TUmnd,  or  ex- 
tenses  in  the  text :  *  He  4;hat  fonnd  his  plained  the  reason  or  the  meaning  of 
life  ahall  loee  it,  and  he  that  lost  his  life  what  it  contained. 
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BOOK     goes  far  beyond  the  farthest  conceptions  of  His  contemporaries.    Tel^ 

in       even  so,  the  expression  would,  so  &r  as  its  form  is  concerned,  peihapi 

•      '  bear  a  ftiller  meaning  to  them  than  to  ns.    These  *  litde  ones '  (mop) 

were  ^  the  children,'  who  were  still  learning  the  elements  of  knowledge, 

and  who  would  by-and-by  grow  into  *  disciples/    For,  as  the  Midrask 

has  it :  '  Where  there  are  no  little  ones,  there  are  no  disciples ;  and 

where  no  disciples,  no  sages ;  where  no  sages,  there  no  elders ;  wfasie 

•iMwdiiiff  no  elders,  there  no  prophets ;  and  where  no  prophets,  there  *  does 

*B^.^ii*  ^^  ^^  ^^^®®  ^^^  Shekhinah  to  rest.' ^ 

onG€B.ziT.  Yfe  have  been  so  particular  in  marking  the  Jewish  paraDelismf 
in  this  Discourse,  first,  because  it  seemed  important  to  show,  that  the 
words  of  the  Lord  were  not  beyond  the  ccmiprehension  of  the 
disciples.  Starting  from  forms  of  thought  and  ezpreseions  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  He  carried  them  far  beyond  Jewish  ideas 
and  hopes.  But,  secondly,  it  is  just  in  this  similarity  of  form,  which 
proves  that  it  was  of  the  time  and  to  the  time,  as  well  as  to  us  and 
to  all  times,  that  we  best  see,  how  far  the  teaching  of  Christ  tran- 
scended all  contemporary  conception. 

But  the  reality,  the  genuineness,  the  depth  and  fervour  of  self- 
surrender,  which  Christ  expects,  is  met  by  equal  fulness  of  acknow- 
ledgment on  His  part,  alike  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  In  fact,  there 
is  absolute  identification  with  His  ambassadors  on  the  part  of  Christ. 
As  He  is  the  Ambassador  of  the  Father,  so  are  they  His,  and  as 
such  also  the  ambassadors  of  the  Father.  To  receive  them  was,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  receive  Christ,  but  the  Father,  Who  would  own  the 
humblest,  even  the  meanest  service  of  love  to  one  of  the  learners, 
Hhe  little  ones.*  All  the  more  painful  is  the  contrast  of  Jewish 
pride  and  self-righteousness,  which  attributes  supreme  merit  to 
ministering,  not  as  to  God,  but  as  to  man ;  not  for  Grod's  sake,  but 
for  that  of  the  man ;  a  pride  which  could  give  utterance  to  such 
a  saying :  '  All  the  prophets  have  announced  salvation  only  to  the 
like  of  those  who  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  sages,  or  cause 
them  to  make  gain,  or  give  of  their  goods  to  them.      But  what  the 

guBiuMa    ^^<9S  of  the  sages  themselves  is,  no  mortal  eye  has  seen.'  ® 

It  was  not  with  such  sayings  that  Christ  sent  forth  His  disciples ; 
nor  in  such  spirit,  that  the  world  has  been  subdued  to  Him.  The 
relinquishing  of  all  that  is  nearest  and  dearest,  cross-bearing,  loss  of 
life  itself — such  were  the  terms  of  His  discipleship.  Yet  acknowledg- 
ment there  would  surely  be :  first,  in  the  felt  and  assured  sense  of 
His  Presence ;  then,  in  the  reward  of  a  prophet,  a  righteous  wn^i^  or, 
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it  might  be,  a  disciple.     But  all  was  to  be  in  Him,  and  for  Him,  even     CHAP, 
the  gift  of  *  a  cup  of  cold  water '  to  *  a  little  one/     Nay,  neither  the     XXVH 
'  little  ones,'  the  learners,  nor  the  cnp  of  cold  water  given  them,    ^"    '   '~^ 
ould  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
But  over  all  did  the  '  Meek  and  Lowly  One '  cast  the  loftiness  of 
His  Humility* 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

THE  BIOBT  OF  JOHN  THX  BJLFTIBT,  FBOM  HIS  LAST  TBTniEOHT  lO  JBU8  10 

'  HIS  BBHSADIKO  IK  PRISON. 

(1.  St.  John  iii  25-80.  2.  St.  Matt  ix.  14-17;  St  Ifazk iL  18-22 ;  St  Loka  t.  88-88. 
8.  St  Matt  xL  2-14 ;  St  Luke  vii.  18-86.  4.  St  Matt  zIt.  1-12;  St  Maik  tI 
14-29;  St  Luke  iz.  7-9.) 

SOOK     While  the  Apostles  went  forth  by  two  aad  two  on  their  first  Mission,^ 
m       Jesus  Himself  taught  and  preached  in  the  towns  around  Capernaum.* 
This  period  of  undisturbed  activity  seems,  however,  to  have  been  of 


•StllAtt 


zL  1  brief  duration.'    That  it  was  eminently  successful,  we  infer  not  only 

»8t  Huk  ^™  direct  notices,^  but  also  from  the  circumstance  that,  for  the  first 
BL  Late  k  time,  the  attention  of  Herod  Antipas  was  now  called  to  the  Person  of 
V*  Jesus.     We  suppose  that,  during  the  nine  or  ten  months  of  Christ's 

GhJilean  Ministiy,  the  Tetrarch  had  resided  in  his  Perasan  dominions 
(east  of  the  Jordan),  either  at  Julias  or  at  Machsdrus,  in  which  latter 
fortress  the  Baptist  was  beheaded.  We  infer,  that  the  labours  of  the 
Apostles  had  also  extended  thus  far,  since  they  attracted  the  notice  of 
Herod.  In  the  popular  excitement  caused  by  the  execution  of  the 
Baptist,  the  miraculous  activity  of  the  messengers  of  the  Christ, 
Whom  John  had  announced,  would  naturally  attract  wider  interest, 
while  Antipas  would,  under  the  influence  of  fear  and  superstition,  give 
greater  heed  to  them.  We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing, 
that  this  accounts  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  labours  of  the 
Apostles,  and  their  return  to  Jesus.  At  any  rate,  the  arrival  of  the 
disciples  of  John,  with  tidings  of  their  master's  death,  and  the  return 
•  stHatt  of  the  Apostles,  seem  to  have  been  contemporaneous.®  Finally,  we 
St.  kwk  tL  conjecture,  that  it  was  among  the  motives  which  influenced  the  re- 
moval of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  from  Capernaum.  Temporarily  to 
withdraw    Himself  and  His   disciples  fi^m  Herod,  to  give  them  a 

>  This  is  the  only  oocasion  on  which  or  so.    Bat  it  seems  impossible,  in  con- 

they  are  designated  as  Apostles  in  the  sistency  with  the  iacts,  to  confine  it  to 

Gospel  by  St.  Mark.  two  days,  as  Bishop  JOKeatt  pgoposei 

*  Their  mission   seems  to  haye  been  (Hist.  I^ect.  p.  198). 

Avrt,  ipvoMilj  not  mon  thM  two  weeks 
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Benson  of  rest  and  farther  preparation  after  the  excitement  of  the  last     OHAP. 
few  weeks,  and  to  avoid  being  involved  in  the  popular  movements    XXvni 
consequent  on  the  mnrder  of  the  Baptist— snch  we  may  venture  to    '      '      ' 
indicate  as  among  the  reasons  of  the  departure  of  Jesus  and  His 
disciples,  first  into  the  dominions  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Lake,*  and  after  that  ^into  the  borders  of  Tyre  'Si.  John 
and  Sidon.'^    Thus  the  fate  of  the  Baptist  was,  as  might  have  been  ^g^n^^ 
expected,  decisive  in  its  influence  on  the  History  of  the  Christ  and  of  ^^  '^ 
His  Eangdom.     But  we  have  yet  to  trace  the  incidents  in  the  life  of 
John,  so  fSEur  as  recorded  in  the  GrospeLs,  from  the  time  of  his  last  con- 
tact with  Jesus  to  his  execution. 

1.  It  was^  in  the  late  spring,  or  rather  early  summer  of  the  year  tat.  Joim 
27  of  our  era,  that  John  was  baptizing  in  ^non,  near  to  ScJim.  *"-***®*^-* 
In  the  neighbourhood,  Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  similarly  engaged.' 
The  Presence  and  activity  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover^  had  -tst.JoimiL 
determined  the  Pharisaic  party  to  take  active  measures  against  Him  ^'  ^  '^  '^ 
and  His  Forerunner,  John.  As  the  first  outcome  of  this  plan  we 
notice  the  discussions  on  the  question  of  ^purification,'  and  the 
attempt  to  separate  between  Christ  and  the  Baptist  by  exciting  the 
jealoufify  of  the  latter.*  But  the  result  was  iar  difierent.  TTi«  dis*  '>'^.*Hm 
ciples  might  have  been  influenced,  but  John  himself  was  too  true  9- 
man,  and  too  deeply  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  Mission,  te 
yield  even  for  a  moment  to  such  temptation.  Nothing  more  noble 
cto  be  conceived  than  the  self-abnegation  of  the  Baptist  in  circum- 
stances which  would  not  only  have  turned  aside  an  impostor  or  an 
enthusiast,  but  must  have  severely  tried  the  constancy  of  the  truest 
man.  At  the  end  of  a  most  trying  career  of  constant  self-denial  its 
scanty  fruits  seemed,  as  it  were,  snatched  from  him,  and  the  multi- 
tude, which  he  had  hitherto  swayed,  turned  after  Another,  to  Whcbi 
himself  had  first  given  testimony,  but  Who  ever  since  had  apparently 
neglected  him.  And  now  He  had  seemingly  appropriated  the  one 
distinctive  badge  of  his  preaching !  Not  to  rebel  nor  to  murmur,  but 
even  to  rejoice  in  this  as  the  right  and  proper  thing,  for  which  he  had 
longed  as  the  end  of  his  own  work — ^this  implies  a  purity,  simplicity, 
and  grandeur  of  purpose,  and  a  strength  of  conviction,  unsurpassed 
among  men.  The  moral  height  of  this  testimony  of  John,  and  the 
evidential  force  of  the  introduction  of  this  narrative — utterly  unac- 
countable, nay,  unintelligible  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  not  true— 
seem  to  us  among  the  strongest  evidences  in  favour  of  the  Gh)spel- 
history. 

*  Oomp.  ohapter  yii.  of  this  Book.    For      some  points  formerly  refwred  to  hare 
tiM  nka  of  oloaTneiiii  and  oonneotion.      had  to  be  here  repeated. 
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BOOK  It  was  nofc  the  greatness  of  the  Christ,  to  his  own  seeming  Iobb, 

H^  which  conld  dond  the  noonday  of  the  Baptist's  oonyicttons.  In 
simple  Jndeean  illustration,  he  was  oolj  '  the  friend  of  the  Bride- 
groom '  (the  ^  Shoshebheyna '),  with  all  t^at  popular  aasociatiitm  or 
higher  Jewish  allegory  connected  with  that  relationship.'  He  claimed 
not  the  bride.  His  was  another  joy — that  of  hearing  the  Voice  of 
her  rightfiil  Bridegroom,  Whose  '  groomsman '  he  was.  In  the  sound 
of  that  Voice  lay  the  fulfilment  of  his  office.  And  St.  John,  loddng 
back  upon  liie  relation  between  tilie  Baptist  and  Jesusr— <m  the  re- 
ception (^  the  testimony  of  the  former  and  the  unique  position  of  ^  the 
Bridegroom ' — points  out  the  lessons  of  the  answer  of  the  Baptist  to 
his  diflciides  (St.  John  iii.  81  to  36  ^  as  formerly  Uiose  of  the  oonversa- 
•  BL  JobB      tion  with  Nioodemus.* 

This  hour  of  the  seeming  abasement  of  the  Baptist  was,  in  truth, 
tiiat  of  his  highest  exaltation,  as  marking  the  fulfilment  of  his  (dSce, 
and,  therefcMre,  of  his  joy.  Hours  of  doud  and  darknees  were  to 
follow. 

2.  The  scene  has  changed,  and  the  Baptist  has  become  the 
prisoner  cl  Herod  Antipas.    The  dominions  of  the  latter  embraced, 
in  the  north :  Galilee,  west  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee; 
and  in  the  south :  Penea,  east  of  the  Jordan.    To  realise  events  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  crossing  the  Lake  eastwards,  we  should  pass 
from  the  possessions  of  Herod  to  those  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip,  or 
else  come  upon  the  territory  of  the  '  Ten  Cities,'  or  Decapolis,  a  kind 
of  oonfederation  of  townships,  with  constitution  and  liberties,  such  as 
those  of  the  Grecian  cities.*     By  a  narrow  strip  northwards,  Persea 
just  slipped  in  between  the  Decapolis  and  Samaria.     It  is  impossible 
with  certainty  to  localise  the  ^non,  near  Salim,  where  John  baptized. 
Anci^it  tradition  placed  the  latter  a  few  miles  south  of  Scythopolis 
or  Bethshean,  on  the  borders  of  Galilee,  or  rather,  the  Decapolis,  and 
Samaria.     But  as  the  eastern  part  of  Samaria  towards  the  Jordan  was 
very  narrow,  one  may  well  believe  that  the  place  was  close  to,  perhaps 
actually  in,  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  province  of  Judsea,  where 
it  borders  on  Samaria.     We  are  now  on  the  western  bank  of  Jordan. 
The  other,  or  eastern,  bank  of  the  river  would  be  that  narrow  northern 
strip  of  Perasa  which  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Antipas.     Thus 
a  few  miles,  or  the  mere  crossing  of  the  river,  would  have  brought 

^  Ck>mp.  *  Sketches  of   Jewish  Social  are  no  longer  the  words  of  Christ  bat 

Life,'  pp.  162,  153.  those  of  St.  John. 

'  These  verses  contain  the  reflections  '  Comp.    iJaspari,    Chron<dog.    Q«ogr. 

of  the  Evangelist,  not  the  words  of  the  Einl.  pp.  83-81. 
Baptift,  jvsi  m  previously  w.  16  to  21 
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the  Baptist  into  PersBa.     There  oan  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Baptist     CHAP, 
most  either  have  crossed  into,  or  else  that  ^non,  near  Salim,  was    MLVul 
actnally  within  the  dominions  of  Herod.^     It  was  on  that  occasion 
that  Herod  seized  on  his  person,*  and  that  Jesus,  Who  was  still  ^stJoha 
within  Judsean  territory,  withdrew  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Pharisees       ** 
and  the  proximity  of  Herod,  through  Samaria,  into  Galilee.^  »  sl  John 

For,  although  Oalilee  belonged  to  Herod  Antipas,  it  was  suffi-  ^^ 
ciently  far  from  the  present  residence  of  the  Tetrarch  in  Penea. 
Tiberias,  his  Galilean  residence,  with  its  splendid  royal  palace,  had 
only  been  built  a  year  or  two  before  ; '  and  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose,  that  Herod  would  not  have  sooner  heard  of  the  fS^me  of  Jesus,^  >8t.ii«» 
if  his  court  had  been  in  Tiberias,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Capernaum.     We  are,  therefore,  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
during  the  nine  or  ten  months  of  Christ's  Ministry  in  GkJilee,  the 
Tetrarch  resided  in  Persda.     Here  he  had  two  palaces,  one  at  Julias, 
or  livias,  the  other  at  MachsBrus.     The  latter  will  be  immediately 
described  as  the  place  of  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  and  martyrdom. 
The  Julias,  or  Livias,  of  Perasa  must  be  distinguished  from  another 
city  of  that  name  (also  called  Bethsaida)  in  the  North  (east  of  the 
Jordan),  and  within  the  dominions  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip.     The 
Julias  of  Persda  represented  the  ancient  Beth  Ha/ram  in  the  tribe  of 
Gud,^  a  name  for  which  Josephus  gives*  Beihjurcm/phtha^  and  the  «irii]ii^ 
Rabbis  Beth  Bamthah/*     It  still  survives  in  the  modem  Beit-hardn.  josh.  thh,  $ 
But  of  the  fortress  and  palace  which  Herod  had  built,  and  named  •  Y*-"ia 
afler  the  Empress,  ^  all  that  remains '  are  '  a  few  traces  of  walls  and  '  Jero*. 
foundations.  * 

Supposing  Antipas  to  have  been  at  the  Penean  Julias,  he  would 
have  been  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  scene  of  the  Baptist's  last 
recorded  labours  at  -^non.  We  can  now  understand,  not  only  how 
John  was  imprisoned  by  Antipas,  but  also  the  threefold  motivea 
which  influenced  it.  According  to  Josephus,'  the  Tetrarch  was  »Antom 
afraid  that  his  absolute  influence  over  the  people,  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  carry  out  whatever  he  advised,  might  lead  to  a  rebellion. 
This  circumstance  is  also  indicated  in  the  remark  of  St.  Matthew,**  "J^l^^ 
that  Herod  was  afraid  to  put  the  Baptist  to  death  on  account  of  the 
people's  opinion  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Evangelic  state- 
ment,* that  Herod  had  imprisoned  John  on  account  of  his  declaring  |^?^ 

St.  Mftrkil 
>  ^non  may  even  have  been  in  Penea      p.  636,  note  1.  u^  19 

itself —in  that  case,  on  the  eastern  bank  *  C!omp.  the  references  in  ^Sttger^  Lex. 

of  the  Joidan.  in  Jos.  p.  68. 

s  Ckunp.  Sekikrer,  Neatest.  Zeitgesoh.  *  See  the  description  of  the  site  in 

p.  238.    As  to  the  aamo  Tiboiaa,  oomp.  XHttram^  Land  of  Moab^  p.  848. 
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BOOK  his  marriage  with  Herodias  nnlawfal,  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
m  the  reason  assigned  by  Josephos.  Not  only  might  both  motives  have 
'  '  inflaenced  Herod,  but  there  is  an  obvious  connection  between  them. 
For,  John's  open  declaration  of  the  unlawfolness  of  Herod's  marriage, 
as  alike  incestuous  and  adulterous,  might,  in  view  of  the  influence 
which  the  Baptist  exercised,  have  easily  led  to  a  rebellion.  In  our 
view,  the  sacred  text  gives  indications  of  yet  a  third  cause  whidi 
led  to  John's  imprisonment,  and  which,  indeed,  may  have  given  final 
weight  to  the  other  two  grounds  of  enmity  against  him.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  Herod  must  have  been  attached  to  the  Sadducees, 
if  to  any  religious  party,  because  such  a  man  would  not  have  connected 
himself  with  the  Pharisees.  The  reasoning  is  singularly  inconclu' 
sive.  On  political  grounds,  a  Herod  would  scarcely  have  lent  his 
weight  to  the  Sadducean  or  aristocratic  priest-party  in  Jerusalem; 
while,  religiously,  only  too  many  instances  are  on  record  of  what  the 
Talmud  itself  calls  '  painted  ones,  who  are  like  the  Pharisees,  and 

»sot.»»  who  act  like  Zimri,  but  expect  the  reward  of  Phinehas.'  *  Besides, 
the  Pharisees  may  have  used  Antipas  as  their  tool,  and  worked  upon 
his  wretched  superstition  to  effect  their  own  purposes.  And  this 
is  what  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  case.  The  reference  to  the 
Pharisaic  spying  and  to  their  comparisons  between  the  influence  of 

'StJohBir.  Jesus  and  of  John,^  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Christ  into 
Galilee,  seems  to  imply  that  the  Pharisees  had  something  to  do  with 
the  imprisonment  of  John.  Their  connection  with  Herod  appears 
even  more  clearly  in  the  attempt  to  induce  Christ's  departure  from 
Galilee,  on  precext  of  Herod's  machinations.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Lord  unmasked  their  hypocrisy  by  bidding  them  go  back  to 
Herod,  showing  that  He  fully  knew  that  real  danger  threatened  Him , 

-8t  Lake  not  from  the  Tetrarch,  but  from  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  Jerusalem.® 
Our  inference  therefore  is,  that  Pharisaic  intrigue  had  a  very  large 
share  in  giving  effect  to  Herod's  fear  of  the  Baptist  and  of  his  reproofe. 
3.  We  suppose,  then,  that  Herod  Antipas  was  at  Julias,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  .^Inon,  at  the  time  of  Johns 
imprisonment.  But,  according  to  Josephus,  whose  testimony  there 
is  no  reason  to  question,  the  Baptist  was  committed  to  the  strong 

^^Ant.  xTiiL  fortress  of  Machaerus.**  *  Tf  Julias  lay  where  the  Wady  of  the 
Heshban  debouches  into  the  Jordan,  east  of  that  river,  and  a  little 
north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Machaerus  is   straight  south  of  it,  about 

'  A  little  before  that  it  seems  to  have  to  the  Arabs.  Ck>mp.  StkHrer^  u.  s.  p.  239, 

belonged  to  Aretas.    We  know  not,  how  and  WieMeUr^  Chron.  Syn.  p.  244,  BeiU. 

it  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  Antipas,  pp.  6,  &c.,  whose  positions  are,  however 

if,  indeed,  it  ever  was  folly  ceded  by  him  not  always  quite  leliable. 
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two  and  a  half  hours  north-west  of  the  ancient  Kiriathaim  (the     CHAP, 
modem  KurSiydt),  the  site  of  Chedorlaomer^s  victory.*    MachsBros    xxvni 
(the  modem  HfJehaur)  marked  the  extreme  point  south,  as  Pella  that  ^      '    ^ 
north,  in  Perasa.     As  the  boundary  fortress  in  the  south-east  (towards 
Arabia),  its  safety  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  everything 
was  done  to  make  a  place,  exceedingly  strong  by  nature,  impregnable. 
It  had  been  built  by  Alexander  Jannseus,  but  destroyed  by  Gtabinius 
in  the  wars  of  Pompey.^    It  was  not  only  restored,  but  greatly  »j«wiih 
enlarged,  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  surrounded  it  with  the  best  de-  ^•'*''-* 
fences  known  at  that  time.     In  hct,  Herod  the  Oreat  built  a  town 
along  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  surrounded  it  by  walls,  fortified 
by  towers.     From  this  town  a  farther  height  had  to  be  clunbed,  on 
which  the  castle  stood,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  flanked  by  towers 
one  hundred  and  sixty  cubits  high.     Within  the  inclosure  of  the 
castle  Herod  had  built  a  magnificent  palace.     A  large  number  of 
cisterns,  storehouses,  and  arsenak,  containing  every  weapon  of  attack 
or  defence,  had  been  provided  to  enable  the  garrison  to  stand  a  prolonged 
si^e.     Josephus  describes  even  its  natural  position  as  unassailable. 
The  highest  point  of  the  fort  was  on  the  west,  where  it  looked  sheer 
down  into  a  valley.     North  and  south  the  fort  was  equally  cut  ofi*  by 
valleys,  which  could  not  be  filled  up  for  siege  purposes.     On  the  east 
there  was,  indeed,  a  valley  one  hundred  cubits  deep,  but  it  terminated 
in  a  mountain  opposite  to  MachsBrus.     This  was  evidently  the  weak 
point  of  the  situation.^ 

A  late  and  very  trustworthy  traveller  *  has  pronounced  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus^  as  sufficiently  accurate,  although  exaggerated,  and  •wittil^ 
as  probably  not  derived  from  personal  observation.  He  has  also  fur- 
nished such  pictorial  details,  that  we  can  transport  ourselves  to  that 
rocky  keep  of  the  Baptist,  perhaps  the  more  vividly  that,  as  we 
wander  over  the  vast  field  of  stones,  upturned  foundations,  and 
broken  walls  around,  we  seem  to  view  the  scene  in  the  lurid  sunset 
of  judgment.  '  A  rugged  line  of  upturned  squared  stones '  shows 
the  old  Roman  paved  road  to  MachsBrus.  Buins  covering  quite  a 
square  mile,  on  a  group  of  undulating  hills,  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  of  MachsBrus.  Although  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
towers,  its  i)osition  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  strategically  de- 
fensible.    Only  a  mass  of  ruins  here,  with  traces  of  a  temple  to 

I  Here  Bassns  made  his  attack  in  the  tina,  p.  196 ;  and,  for  the  varioiu  paaiages 

last  Jewish  war  (Jot,  War  vii.  6. 1-4).  in    Josephus    referring    to    Madhnm^ 

*  Oanon  JHttram,  Land  of  Moab,  pp.  Soitg^^  n.  s.  pp.  166-167. 
SM-4662  gmis  <S«9<Mir  {9qs^  ?slift- 

ffl 
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BOOK     the  Sytian  Sim-Gk)d,  broken  dgtemS)  tttid  desolatenestf  all  arannd. 
ni        CroBsing  a  narrow  deep  YaHejf  about  a  mile  Wid6,  we  olimb  up  to 

""  '  ^  the  ancient  fortress  on  a  conical  hill.  Altogether  it  Covered  a  ridge 
of  more  than  a  mile.  The  key  of  the  position  was  a  citadel  to  the 
ejctreme  east  of  the  fortress.  It  occupied  the  summit  of  the  oone, 
was  isolated,  and  almost  impregnable,  but  very  small.  We  shall 
return  to  examine  it«  Meanwhile,  descending  a  steep  slope  about 
150  yards  towards  the  west,  we  reach  the  oblong  flat  plateaa  that 
formed  the  fortress,  containing  Herod's  magnificent  palace.  Herej 
carefully  collected,  are  piled  up  the  stones  of  which  the  citadel  was 
built.  These  immense  heaps  look  like  a  terrible  monument  of 
judgment. 

We  pass  on  among  the  ruins.  No  traces  of  the  royal  palace  are 
eft,  save  foundafciona  and  enormous  stones  upturned.  Quite  at  the 
end  of  this  long  fortress  in  the  west,  and  looking  southwards,  is  a 
square  fort.  We  return,  through  what  we  regard  as  the  rains  of  the 
magnificent  castle-palace  of  Herod,  to  the  highest  and  strongest  part 
of  the  defences — the  eastern  keep  or  the  citadel,  on  the  steep  slope 
150  yards  up.  The  foundations  of  the  walls  all  around,  to  the  height 
of  a  yard  or  two  above  the  ground,  are  still  standing.  As  we  clamber 
over  them  to  examine  the  interior,  we  notice  how  small  this  keep 
IS :  exactly  100  yards  in  diameter.  There  are  scarody  any  imnmins 
of  it  left<  A  well  of  great  depth,  and  a  deep  cemented  dstern  with 
the  vaulting  of  the  roof  still  complete,  and — of  most  terrible  in-* 
terest  to  us — two  dungeons,  one  of  them  deep  down,  its  sides 
scarcely  broken  in,  '  with  small  holes  still  visible  in  the  masonry 
where  staples  of  wood  and  iron  had  once  been  fixed  'I  Ab  we  look 
down  into  its  hot  darkness,  we  shudder  in  realising  that  this  terrible 
keep  had  for  nigh  ten  months  been  the  prison  of  tiiiat  son  of  the  free 
*  wilderness,'  the  bold  herald  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  the  humUe, 
earnest,  self-denying  John  the  Baptist.  Is  this  the  man  whose 
testimony  about  the  Christ  may  be  treated  as  a  falsehood  ? 

We  withdraw  our  gaze  from  trying  to  pierce  this  gloom  and  to  call 
up  in  it  the  figure  of  the  camel-hair^lad  and  leathern-girt  preacher, 
and  look  over  the  ruins  at  the  scene  around.  We  are  standing  on  a 
height  not  less  than  3,800  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.  In  a  stnught 
line  it  seems  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles ;  and  the  road  down  to 
it  leads,  as  it  were,  by  a  series  of  ledges  and  steps.  We  can  see  the 
whole  extent  of  this  Sea  of  Judgment,  and  its  western  shores  from 
north  to  south.  We  can  almost  imagine  the  Baptist,  as  he  stands 
•urveyiuif  this  noble  prospect.    Far  to  the  south  stretohea  the  ragged 
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wilderneis  of  Judaa,  bounded  by  th  lIxIb  of  Hebron.  Here  neatlee  OHAP. 
Bethlehem,  there  is  Jerus^m.  Or,  taming  another  way,  and  lookr  XKVIU 
ing  into  the  deep  deft  of  the  Jordan  valley :  this  oaais  of  beauty  ie  "  *  ^ 
Jericho;  beyond  it,  like  a  silver  thread,  Jordan  wind«  through  a 
burnt  desolate^looMng  country,  till  it  is  loot  to  view  in  the  haze 
which  lies  upon  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  As  the  eye  of  the  Baptist 
travelled  over  it,  he  could  follow  all  the  scenes  of  his  life  and  labours, 
from  the  home  of  his  cUldhood  in  the  hill-oountry  of  JudsBa,  to  those 
many  years  of  solitude  and  communing  with  Qod  in  the  wilderness, 
and  then  to  the  first  place  of  his  preaching  and  Baptism,  and  onwards 
to  that  where  he  had  last  spoken  of  the  Christ,  just  before  his  own 
captivity.  And  now  the  deep  dungeon  in  the  citadel  on  the  one 
side,  and,  on  the  other,  down  that  slope,  the  luxurious  palace  of 
Herod  and  bis  adulterous  murderous  wife,  while  the  shouts  of  wild 
revelry  and  drunken  merriment  rise  around !  Was  this  the  King* 
dom  be  had  come  to  announce  as  near  at  hand ;  for  which  he  had 
longed,  prayed,  toiled,  suffered,  utterly  denied  himself  and  all  that 
made  life  pleasant,  and  the  rosy  morning  of  which  he  had  hailed  with 
hymns  of  praise  ?  Where  was  the  Christ  ?  Was  He  the  Christ  P 
What  was  He  doing  ?  Was  He  eating  and  drinking  all  this  while 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  when  he,  the  Baptist,  was  su&ring  for 
BimP  Was  He  in  His  Person  and  Work  so  quite  different  fix)m 
himself?  and  why  was  He  so?  And  did  the  hot  hase  and  mist 
gather  abo  over  this  silver  thread  in  the  deep  cleft  of  Israel's  barren 
burnt^up  deeolateness  ? 

4,  lii  these  circumstances  we  scarcely  wonder  at  the  feelings  of 
John's  disciples,  as  months  of  his  weary  captivity  passed.  Uncertain 
what  to  expect,  they  seem  to  have  oscillated  between  MaobsBrus  and 
Capernaum.  Any  hope  of  their  Master's  vindication  and  deliver^ 
ance  lay  in  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  announcement  he  had 
nmde  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  And  it  was  to  Him  that  their  Master's 
finger  had  pointed  them.  Indeed,  some  of  Jesus'  earliest  and  most 
intimate  disciples  had  come  from  their  ranks ;  and,  as  themselves 
had  remarked,  the  multitude  had  turned  to  Jesus  even  before  the 
Baptist's  imprisonment.*  And  yet,  could  He  be  the  Christ  ?  How  •  bl  JobD 
many  things  about  Him  that  were  strange  and  seemed  inexplicable  I 
Iq  their  view,  there  must  have  been  a  terrible  contrast  between  him 
who  lay  in  the  dungeon  of  MachsBrus,  and  Him  Who  sat  down  to  eat 
and  dxink  at  a  feast  of  the  publicans. 

Wi«  reception  of  publicans  and  sinners  they  could  understand ; 
their  own  Master  had  not  rejected  them.    But  why  eat  and  drink 
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BOOK     with  them?    Why  feasting,  and  this  in  a  time  when  fasting  and 
in       prayer  would  have  seemed  specially  appropriate  ?    And,  indeed,  was 
not  fasting  always  appropriate  ?     And  yet  this  new  Messiah  had  not 
taught  His  disciples  either  to  &st  or  what  to  pray !     The  Pharisees, 
in  Uieir  anxiety  to  separate  between  Jesus  and  His  Forerunner,  most 
have  told  them  all  this  again  and  again,  and  pointed  to  the  contrast. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pharisees,  and  in 
company  with  them,'  that  the  disciples  of  John  propounded  to  Jesus 
this  question  about  &sting  and  prayer,  immediately  after  the  feast  in 
•St  Matt     the  house  of  the  converted  Levi-Matthew.*    We  must  bear  in  mind 
•ndiMunJ]^  that  fiEisting  and  prayer,  or  else  fasting  and  alms,  or  all  the  three, 
were  always  combined.     Fasting  represented  the  negative,  prayer 
and  alms  the  positive  element,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     Fasting, 
as  self-punishment  and  mortification,  would  avert  the  anger  of  God 
and  calamities.     Most  extraordinary  instances  of  the  purposes  in 
view  in  fasting,  and  of  the   results  obtained,   are  told   in  Jewish 
legend,  which  (as  will  be  remembered)  went  so  far  as  to  relate  how 
a  Jewish  saint  was  thereby  rendered  proof  against  the  fire  of  Ge- 
henna, of  which  a  realistic  demonstration  was  given  when  his  body 
^ JjMejuM    was  rendered  proof  against  ordinary  fire.** 

3m  end  Even  apart  from  such  extravagances,  Babbinism  gave  an  alto- 

gether external  aspect  to  fasting.  In  this  it  only  developed  to  its 
utmost  consequences  a  theology  against  which  the  Prophets  of  old 
had  already  protested.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Jews  are  not  solitary 
in  their  misconception  and  perversion  of  fasting.  In  their  view,  it 
was  the  readiest  means  of  turning  aside  any  threatening  calamity, 
such  as  drought,  pestilence,  or  national  danger.  This,  ex  opere 
operaio :  because  fasting  was  self-punishment  and  mortification,  not 
because  a  fast  meant  mourning  (for  sin,  not  for  its  punishment),  and 
hence  indicated  humiliation,  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  repent- 
ance. The  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  (Monday  and  Thursday)  • 
were  those  appointed  for  public  fasts,  because  Moses  was  supposed 
to  have  gone  up  the  Mount  for  the  second  Tables  of  the  Law  on  a 
Thursday,  and  to  have  returned  on  a  Monday.  The  self-introspec- 
tion of  Pharisaism  led  many  to  fast  on  these  two  days  all  the  year 
T«an.i«a;  round,**  just  as  in  Temple-times  not  a  few  would  ofier  daily  trespass- 
▼iii.li        offering  for  sins  of  which  they  were  ignorant.      Then  there  were 

'  Thus  viewed  there  is  no  contradiction,  grossest,  and  pro&nest  absurdities, 

not  even  real  variation,  between  St.  Matt.  '  Thus  a  three  days'  fast  would  be  on 

ix.  14,  St.  Mark  ii.  18,  and  St.  Luke  v.  33.  the  second,  fifth,  and  again  on  the  seoond 

'  Altogether,  Baba  Mez.  84  a  to  85  a  day  of  the  week, 
contains   a  mixture  of   the    strangesti 
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SQch  painfiil  minntlsB  of  extemalism,  as  those  which  ruled  how,  on     CHAP, 
a  less  strict  fast,  a  person  might  wash  and  anoint;   whUe,  on  the    XXym 
strictest  fast,  it  was  prohibited  even  to  salnte  one  another.*  *  •TtaBLiT^ 

It  may  well  have  been,  that  it  was  on  one  of  these  weekly  fasts  ^^ 
that  the  feast  of  Levi-Matthew  had  taken  place,  and  that  this 
explains  the  expression :  '  And  John's  disciples  and  the  Pharisees 
were  fasting.'***  This  would  give  point  to  their  complaint,  *Thy  *8t.ii»rk 
lisciples  fast  not.'  Looking  back  upon  the  standpoint  from  which 
they  viewed  fasting,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  Jesus  could  not  have 
sanctioned,  nor  even  tolerated,  the  practice  among  TTia  disciples,  as 
little  as  St.  Paul  could  tolerate  among  Judaising  Christians  the,  in 
itself  indifferent,  practice  of  circumcision.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
explain  this  at  the  time  to  the  disciples  of  John.  For,  to  understand 
it,  implied  already  entire  transformation  from  the  old  to  the  new 
spirit.  Still  more  difficult  must  it  have  been  to  do  it  in  such  manner, 
as  at  the  same  time  to  lay  down  principles  that  would  rule  all 
similar  questions  to  all  ages.  But  our  Lord  did  both,  and  even  thus 
proved  His  Divine  Mission. 

The  last  recorded  testimony  of  the  Baptist  had  pointed  to  Christ 
as  *the  Bridegroom.*®    As  explained  in  a  previous  chapter,  John  '^J^^ 
applied  this  in  a  manner  which  appealed  to  popular  custom.     As  he 
had  pointed  out,  the  Presence  of  Jesus  marked  the  marriage-week. 
By  universal  consent  and  according  to  Rabbinic  law,  this  was  to  be 
a  time  of  unmixed  festivity.*     Even  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  a  *Ber.«» 
bride  was  allowed  to  relax  one  of  the  ordinances  of  that  strictest 
fast.*    During  the  marriage-week  all  mourning  was  to  be  suspended  •TomaTiiL 
— even  the  obligation  of  the  prescribed  daily  prayers  ceased.     It 
was  regarded  as  a  religious  duty  to  gladden  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom.    Was  it  not,  then,  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  John's  dis- 
ciples to  expect  'the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber'  to  fast,  so  long 
as  the  Bridegroom  was  with  them  ? 

This  appeal  of  Christ  is  still  ftirther  illustrated  by  the  Talmudic 
ordinance '  which  absolved  *  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom,'  and  all  *^^  ^^ 
*  the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber,'  even  from  the  duty  of  dwelling  in  *^  ioiaai9 
booths  (at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles).  The  expression,  'sons  of 
the  bride-chamber'  (nfiin  ^22)y  which  means  all  invited  guests,  has 
the  more  significance,  when  we  remember  that  the  Covenant-union 
between  Qoi  and  Israel  was  not  only  compared  to  a  marriage,  but 

'  Oomp. '  The  Temple,  its  Ministiy  and  Serviees,'  m,  99^-^9, 
•  TUa  It  tb«  rwl  import  qt  tite  otiffixmi 
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BOOK  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  designated  as  'the  bridal  ()hamber8>^ 
m  And,  as  the  institation  of  '  friends  of  the  bridegroom '  prevailed  in 
Jndsea,  bnt  not  in  Galilee,  this  marked  difttinotion  of  the  '  friends  of 
^  egm.  the  bridegroom ' '  in  the  month  of  the  Jndaaan  John,  and  '  sons  of  the 
bride-chamber '  in  that  of  the  Ghdilean  JdiSnS,  is  itself  evidential  of 
historic  accuracy,  as  well  as  of  the  Judaaan  authorship  of  the  IVmrth 
Gospel. 

Bat  let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  was  to  be  a  time  of  nnbrtikea 
joy  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Nay,  the  ideaa  of  the  disciples  of 
John  concerning  the  Messianic  Kingdom  as  one  of  resistlesB  outwaid 
victory  and  assertion  of  power  were  altogether  wrong.  The  Bride- 
groom would  be  violently  taken  from  them,  and  then  would  be  ths 
time  for  mourning  and  fasting.  Not  that  this  necessarily  implies 
literal  fasting,  any  more  than  it  excludes  it,  provided  the  gteat 
principles,  more  fully  indicated  immediately  afterwardsj  ate  kept  in 
view.  PainfuUy  minute,  Judaistic  self-introspection  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  joyous  liberty  of  the  children  of  QoA.  It  ii 
only  a  sense  of  sin,  and  the  felt  absence  of  the  Christy  whidi 
should  lead  to  mourning  and  fasting,  though  not  in  order  tberehy 
to  avert  either  the  anger  of  Qod  or  outward  calamity^  Besides  ihb 
evidential  force  of  this  highly  spiritual,  and  thoroughly  un-JeWish 
view  of  fasting,  we  notice  some  other  points  in  confirmation  o(  this, 
and  of  the  Gospel-history  generally.  On  the  hypothesis  of  a  Jewish 
invention  of  the  Gospel-history,  or  of  its  Jewish  embellishment,  the 
introduction  of  this  narrative  would  be  incomprehensible.  Again, 
on  the  theory  of  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  Apostolic  teaching, 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  representing  the  original  Judaic,  St.  Luke 
the  freer  Pauline  development,  the  existence  of  this  narrative  in 
the  first  two  Gospels  would  seem  unaccountable.  Or,  to  take 
another  view — on  the  hypothesis  of  the  much  later  and  non-Judftan 
(Ephesian)  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gk)spel,  the  minute  ttrohaBO- 
^ St.  John  logical  touches,  and  the  general  fitting  of  the  words  of  the  Baptist** 
into  the  present  narrative  would  be  inexplicable.  Lafttly,  as  agaibst 
all  deniers  and  detractors  of  the  Divine  Mission  of  Jesus,  this  early 
anticipation  of  His  violent  removal  by  death,  and  of  the  oonseqtient 
mourning  of  the  Church,  proves  that  it  came  not  to  Hitn  from  without, 
as  by  the  accident  of  events,  but  that  from  the  beginning  He  antici- 
pated the  end,  and  pursued  it  of  setj  steadfast  purpose^ 

"  •  All  the  bride-chambers  were  only  Lord.* 

within  the  portions  of  Benjamin'  (the  '  Stnmgely.  the  two  deaignatioDB  an 

Tabeinacle  and    the    Temple).     Hence  treated  as  iaenticid  in  moat  ConuMQ- 

Banjamin  was  called  *the  host  of  the  taries. 
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Yet  another  point  in  evidence  comes  to  us  from  the  eternal  and     OHAP« 
un-Jewish   principles    implied   in   the   two    illustrations,   of  which    XXVlil 
Christ  here  made  use.*    In  truth,  the  Lord's  teaching  is  now  carried  .g^n^^ 
down  to  its  ultimate  principles.     The  slight  variations  which  here  **•!•»  i^ 
occur  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  as,  indeed,  such  exist  in  so  many  of 
the  narratives  of  the  same  events  by  different  Evangelists,  should 
not  be  '  explained  away.'     For,  the  sound  critic  should  never  devise 
an  explanation  for  the  sake  of  a  supposed  difficulty,  but  truthfully 
study  the  text — as  an  interpreter,  not  an  apologist.     Such  varia- 
tions of  detail  present  no  difficulty.     As  against  a  merely  mechanical, 
nnspiritual   accord,   they  afford   evidence  of  truthful,   independent 
witness,  and  irrefragable  proof  that,  contrary  to  modern  negative 
criticism,  the  three  narratives  are  not  merely  different  recensions  of 
one  and  the  same  original  document. 

In  general,  the  two  illustrations  employed — that  of  the  piece  of 
undressed  cloth  (or,  according  to  St.  Luke,  a  piece  t6rn  from  a  new 
garment)  sewed  upon  the  rent  of  an  old  garment,  and  that  of  the  new 
wine  put  into  the  old  wine-skins — must  not  be  too  closely  pressed  in 
regard  to  their  language.^     They  seem  chiefly  to  imply  this  :  You  ask, 
why  do  we  fast  often,  but  Thy  disciples  fast  not  ?    You  are  mistaken 
in  supposing  th^t  the  old  garment  can  be  retained,  and  merely  its 
rents  made  good  by  patching  it  with  a  piece  of  new  cloth.     Not  to 
speak  of  the  incongruity,  the  effect  would  only  be  to  make  the  rent 
ultimately  worse.     The  old  garment  will  not  bear  mending  with  the 
*  undressed  cloth.'    Christ's  was  not  merely  a  reformation  :  all  things 
must  become  new.     Or,  again,  take  the  other  view  of  it — as  the  old 
garment  cannot  be  patched  from  the  new,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
the  new  wine  of  the  Kingdom  not  be  confined  in  the  old  forms.     It 
would  burst  those  wine-skins*     The  spirit  must,  indeed,  have  its 
corresponding  form  of  expression ;  but  that  form  must  be  adapted, 
and  correspond  to  it.     Not  the  old  with  a  little  of  the  new  to  hold  it 
together  where  it  is  rent ;  but  the  new,  and  that  not  in  the  old  wine- 
skins, but  in  a  form  corresponding  to  the  substance.     Such  are  the 
two  final  principles  ^ — the  one  primarily  addressed  to  the  Pharisees^ 
the  other  to  the  disciples  of  John,  by  which  the  illustrative  teaching 
concerning  the  marriage^feast,  with  its  bridal  garment  and  wine  of 
banquet,  is  carried  far  beyond  the  original  question  of  the  disciples 
of  Johi7y  and  receives  an  application  to  all  tilne. 

>  Oodet  has  shown  ohjactioos  against  of  the  writer,  or  mtij  bd  (though  Veff 

all  previons  interpretations.    But  his  own  doubtfully)  an  interpolation.    There  is 

view  seems  to  me  equally  untenable.  a  curious   parallel  to  the  yerse  in  AU 

s  9t.  Luke  y.  39  leems  either  a  glcMp  iy.  90. 
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BOOK  5.  We  are  in  spiril  by  the  mount  of  God,  and  about  to  witnefls 

in       the  breaking  <^  a  terrible  storm.*    It  is  one  that  nproots  the  great 
trees  and  rends  the  rocks ;  and  we  shall  watch  it'  solemnly,  eamestJy, 


H.SO 


ffLis-M;     as  with  bared   head— or,  like  Elijah,  with  face  wrapt  in  niantl& 
Mi  Weeks  had  passed,  and  the  disciples  of  John  had  oome  back  and 

showed  their  Master  cS  all  these  things.  He  still  lay  in  the  don- 
geon  of  Machanns;  his  drcomstances  onchanged — ^perhaps,  more 
hopeless  than  before.  For,  Herod  was  in  that  spiritnally  most  des- 
perate state:  he  had  heard  the  Baptist,  and  was  much  perplexed. 
And  still  he  heard — ^but  only  heard — ^him  gladly.^ '  It  was  a  case  by 
no  means  singular,  and  of  which  Felix,  often  sending  for  St.  Paul,  at 
whose  preaching  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  the  judgment  to 
come,  he  had  trembled,  offers  only  one  of  many  parallels*  That,  when 
hearing  him,  Herod  was  ^  much  perplexed,'  we  can  understand,  since 
he  '  feared  him,  knowing  that  he  was  a  righteous  man  and  holy,'  and 
thus  fearing  *  heard  him.'  But  that,  being  '  much  perplexed,'  he  still 
'heard  him  gladly,'  constituted  the  hopelessness  of  hia  case.  But 
was  the  Baptist  right  ?  Did  it  constitute  part  of  hia  Divine  calling 
to  have  not  only  denounced,  but  apparently  directly  confionted 
Herod  on  his  adulterous  marriage?  Had  he  not  attempted  to  lift 
himself  the  axe  which  seemed  to  have  slipt  from  the  grasp  of  Him, 
of  Whom  the  Baptist  had  hoped  and  said  that  He  would  lay  it  to 
the  root  of  the  tree  ? 

Such  thoughts  may  have  been  with  him,  as  he  passed  from  his 
dungeon  to  the  audience  of  Herod,  and  firom  such  bootless  interviews 
back  to  his  deep  keep.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was,  perhaps, 
better  for  the  Baptist  when  he  was  alone.  Much  as  his  disciples 
honoured  and  loved  him,  and  truly  zealous  and  jealous  for  him  as  they 
were,  it  was  best  when  they  were  absent.  There  are  times  when 
affection  only  pains,  by  forcing  on  our  notice  inability  to  understand, 
and  adding  to  our  sorrow  that  of  feeling  our  inmost  being  a  stranger 
to  those  nearest,  and  who  love  us  most.  Then,  indeed,  is  a  man 
alone.  It  was  so  with  the  Baptist.  The  state  of  mind  and  expe- 
rience of  his  disciples  has  already  appeared,  even  in  the  slight 
notices  concerning  them.  Indeed,  had  they  fully  understood  him, 
and  not  ended  where  he  began — which,  truly,  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  sects,  in  their  crystallisation,  or,  rather,  ossification  of  truth — they 
would  not  have  remained  his  disciples ;  and  this  consciousness  must 
%lso  have  brought  exquisite  pain.     Their  very  affection  for  him,  aud 

>  Tbif  la  b^  tba  oorroot  raadinff  ancl  raocMay, 
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their  zeal  for  his  credit  (as  shown  in  the  almost  coarse  language  of  CHAP, 
their  inqniry :  '  John  the  Baptist  hath  sent  ns  unto  Thee,  saying, 
Art  Thou  He  that  cometh,  oi  look  we  for  another  ? '),  as  well  as  their 
tenacity  of  nnprogressiveness — were  all,  so  to  speak,  marks  of  his 
failnre.  And,  if  he  had  failed  with  them,  had  he  sncceeded  in  any- 
thing? 

And  yet  further  and  more  terrible  questions  rose  in  that  dark 
dungeon.  Like  serpents  that  crept  out  of  its  walls,  they  would  un- 
coil and  raise  their  heads  with  horrible  hissing.  What  if,  after  all, 
there  had  been  some  terrible  mistake  on  his  part  ?  At  any  rate  the 
logic  of  events  was  against  him.  He  was  now  the  fast  prisoner 
of  that  Herod,  to  whom  he  had  spoken  with  authority  ;  in  the  power 
of  that  bold  adulteress,  Herodias.  K  he  were  Elijah,  the  great  Tish- 
bite  had  never  been  in  the  hands  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  And  the 
Messiah,  Whose'  Elijah  he  was,  moved  not ;  could  not,  or  would  not, 
move,  but  feasted  with  publicans  and  sinners !  Was  it  all  a  reality  ? 
or— oh,  thought  too  horrible  for  utterance — could  it  have  been  a 
dream,  bright  but  fleeting,  uncaused  by  any  reality,  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  imagination  ?  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  houTi 
and  the  power  of  darkness.  At  the  end  of  one's  life,  and  that  of 
such  self-denial  and  sufiering,  and  with  a  conscience  so  alive  to  God, 
which  had — when  a  youth — driven  him  burning  with  holy  zeal  into 
the  wilderness,  to  have  such  a  question  meeting  him  as :  Art  Thou 
He,  or  do  we  wait  for  another  ?  Am  I  right,  or  in  error  and  leading 
others  into  error?  must  have  been  truly  aivful.  Not  Paul,  when 
forsaken  of  all  he  lay  in  the  dungeon,  the  aged  prisoner  of  Christ ; 
not  Huss,  when  alone  at  Constance  he  encountered  the  whole  Catholic 
Council  and  the  flames ;  only  He,  the  Gtod-Man,  over  Whose  soul 
crept  the  death-coldness  of  great  agony  when,  one  by  one,  all  light 
of  Gtod  and  man  seemed  to  fade  out,  and  only  that  one  remained 
burning — His  own  faith  in  the  Father,  could  have  experienced 
bitterness  like  this.  Let  no  one  dare  to  say  that  the  faith  of  John 
failed,  at  least  till  the  dark  waters  have  rolled  up  to  his  own  soul. 
For  mostly  all  and  each  of  us  must  pass  through  some  like  ex- 
perience ;  and  only  our  own  hearts  and  Qod  know,  how  death-bitter 
are  the  doubts,  whether  of  head  or  of  heart,  when  question  after  ques- 
tion raises,  as  with  devilish  hissing,  its  head,  and  earth  and  heaven 
seem  alike  silent  to  us. 

But  here  we  must  for  a  moment  pause  to  ask  ourselves  this, 
which  touches  the  question  of  all  questions :  Surely,  such  a  man 
as  this  Baptist,  so  thoroughly  disillusioned  in  that  hour,  could  no6 


4f  the  cnoe  buhi  sad  At  itanbtm  <f  tfe  giot  TeadnnsT- 
fee  ft  0sziKfi<!!T-e.7»KSied  &bfe.  We  ^^m^*^**  laugiiie  the 
fe0»<j  of  nek  ft  &fW?».  if  the  luiifBAlie  w»r»  an  inT^otioii.  And  if 
t&2i  r<!t!rjri  si^  ^rsi^.  s  »  cnc  oclj  of  prsseci  &ilzre.  bet  ftho  of  tfce 
pg^ryya  vjglaonr  c/  John.  To  bii.  si  leaot,  tfe  eridemzal  fevce  of 
tkk  cjcmefr>  iiwbs  zmsieQiieL  Tbe  fy^imiinj  of  the  Baptac  to 
J*sfn*  fjBefn  *he  «me  kind  <jf  e^iJenue  «§  does  dnt  of  die  hnmii  sod 
to  fjffi :  in  ifxh  eamsM  the  coe  pacntB  to  die  other,  and  cumol  be 
mdentoJ  vitfanot  it. 

In  thiil  terribl'^  coimict  Joan.  iFiCicftBe,  as  vv  all  mnflt  uiHUUAi 
His  Terr  despair  opened  the  door  of  hope.     The  he^ilesB  doafec  wUdi 
none  orxild  mtre  bat  One.  he  bRxigfat  to  Him  aiomid  Whom  it  liid 
gathered.     Eren  in  this  there  is  eridence  fer  Christ,  as  the  mialter- 
aUy  True  One.     When  John  asked  the  question :  Do  we  wait  for 
another  ?   light  was  alreadr  struggling  through  darkness.     It  was 
indpient  rictary  even  in  defieat.    When  he  sent  his  disciples  with 
this  question  straight  to  Christ,  he  had  alread|T  oonqoered ;  Ibr  sod 
a  question  addrea^d  to  a  posdUj  fidse  VAwgmli  baa  no  meaning. 
And  »>  most  it  erer  be  with  ns.     Doobt  is  the  oll^ning  of  oar 
disease,  diseased  as  is  its  patemitj.     And  jet  it  cannot  be  cast  aside. 
It  may  be  the  ontcome  of  the  worst,  or  the  proUems  of  the  best 
[K>ab9.     The  twilight  mav  taAe  into  outer  night;  or  it  maj  usher  in 
the  day.     The  answer  lies  in  this :  whether  doubt  will  lead  us  to 

0 

Chri«t,  or  frr/m  Christ. 

Thus  \'iewed,  the  question  :  *  Art  Hon  the  Coming  One,  ot  do 
we  wait  for  another  ? '  indicated  fiuth  both  in  the  great  promise  and 
in  Him  to  Whom  it  was  addressed.  The  designation  '  The  Coming 
One '  (hahha),  though  a  most  truthful  expression  of  Jewish  expect- 
ancy, was  not  one  ordinarily  used  of  the  Messiah.  But  it  was  in- 
variably used  in  reference  to  the  Messianic  age,  as  the  Athid  labho^ 
or  coming  future  (literally,  the  prepared  for  to  come),  and  the  Olam 
hafjha,  the  coming  world  or  -^Eon.'  But  then  it  implied  the  setting 
right  of  all  thin^  by  the  Messiah,  the  assumptiou  and  vindication 
of  His  Power.  In  the  mouth  of  John  it  might  therefore  mean  chiefly 
this  :  Art  Thou  He  that  is  to  establish  the  Messianic  Kingdom  in  its 
outward  power,  or  have  we  to  wait  for  another  ?  In  that  case,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lord  answereci  it  would  be  all  the  more  sig- 

*  The  difltinction  between  the  two  ezpreisioiw  will  be  fnztber  tt^^^^^  Im  tkt 
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nificant.    The  messengers  came  just  as  He  was  engaged  in  healing     chap. 
body  and  soul.**     Without  interrupting  His  work,   or  otherwise    xxvili 
noticing  their  inquiry,  He  bade  them  tell  John  for  answer  what  ,^^^j.7^ 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  that  *the  poor^  are  evangelised.'     To  ▼"•*! 
this,  as  the  inmost  characteristic  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  He  only  xLi 
added,  not  by  way  of  reproof  nor  eren  of  warning,  but  as  a  fresh 
'  Beatitude : '  '  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  scandalised  in 
Me.'    To  faith,  but  only  to  faith,  this  was  the  most  satisfactory  and 
complete  answer  to  John's  inquiry.     And  such  a  sight  of  Christ's 
distinctive  Work  and  Word,  with  believing  submission  to  the  humble- 
ness of  the  Gospel,  is  the  only  true  answer  to  our  questions,  whether 
of  head  or  heart. 

But  a  harder  saying  than  this  did  the  Lord  speak  amidst  the 
forthpouring  of  His  testimony  to  John,  when  his  messengers  had  left. 
It  pointed  the  hearers  beyond  their  present  horizon.  Several  facts 
here  stand  out  prominently.  First,  He  to  Whom  John  had  formerly 
borne  testimony,  now  bore  testimony  to  him ;  and  that,  not  in  the 
hour  when  John  had  testified  for  Him,  but  when  his  testimony  had 
wavered  and  almost  failed.  This  is  the  opposite  of  what  one  would 
have  expected,  if  the  narrative  had  been  a  fiction,  while  it  is  exactly 
what  we  might  expect  if  the  narrative  be  true.  Next,  we  mark  that 
the  testimony  of  Christ  is  as  from  a  higher  standpoint.  And  it  is  a 
full  vindication  as  well  as  unstinted  praise,  spoken,  not  as  in  his 
hearing,  but  after,  his  messengers— who  had  met  a  seemingly  cold 
reception — had  left.  The  people  were  not  coarsely  to  misunderstand 
the  deep  soul-agony,  which  had  issued  in  John's  inquiry.  It  was  not 
the  outcome  of  a  fickleness  which,  like  the  reed  shaken  by  every 
wind,  was  moved  by  popular  opinion.  Nor  was  it  the  result  of  fear 
of  bodily  consequences,  such  as  one  that  pampered  the  fiesh  might 
entertain.  Let  them  look  back  to  the  time  when,  in  thousands,  they 
had  gone  into  the  wilderness  to  hear  his  preaching.  What  had 
attracted  them  thither  ?  Surely  it  was,  that  he  was  the  opposite  of 
one  swayed  by  popular  opinion,  '  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind.'  And 
when  they  had  come  to  him,  what  had  they  witnessed  ?  *  Surely,  his 
dress  and  food  betokened  the  opposite  of  pampering  or  care  of  the  body, 
such  as  they  saw  in  the  courtiers  of  a  Herod.  But  what  they  did 
expect,  that  they  really  did  see :  a  prophet,  and  much  more  than  a 

'  Negstiye  critioi0m  oharges  St.  Luke  query  was :  would  they  go  out  *  to  ga$e 

with  haring  inserted  this  trait, forgetting  at '  a  reed,  and  * t9  $ee*  one  in  soft 

that  it  is  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew.  clothing. 

'  The  two  tenns  are  different.    The 
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BOOK  mere  prophet,  the  very  Hendd  of  (Sod  and  Prepaier  of  Messiah's  Way.' 
m  And  yet — and  this  truly  was  a  hard  saying  and  utterly  on-Jodaio— 
'  '  it  was  neither  self-denial  nor  podticm,  no,  not  even  that  of  the  New 
Testament  Elijah,  which  constitoted  real  greatneaSy  as  Jesus  viewed  it, 
just  as  nearest  rdationship  constituted  not  true  kinship  to  Him.  To 
those  who  sought  the  honour  which  is  not  cf  man's  bestowing,  bat  of 
Qodj  to  be  a  little  one  in  the  Kingdom  of  (Sod  was  greater  greatnefls 
than  even  the  Baptist's. 

But,  even  so,  let  there  be  no  mistake.    As  afterwards  St  FboI 
argued  with  the  Jews,  that  th^  boast  in  the  Law  only  increased 
their  gailt  as  breakers  of  the  Law,  so  here  our  Lord.     The  popular 
*«^Lidk»     concourse  to,  and  esteem  of,  the  Baptist,*'  did  not  imply  that  spiri- 
"r^.Ui^A.     ^^  reception  which  was  due  to  his  Mission.^    It  only  Inought  out, 
xL  19-14       ^  more  marked  contrast,  the  wide  inward  diflerence  between  the  ex- 
pectancy of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  spiritual  reality  presented 
to  them  in  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah  and  in  the  Messiah  Him- 
•  M.]Utt.     self.®     Let  them  not  be  deceived  by  the  crowds  that  had  submitted 
to  the  Baptism  of  John.     From  the  time  that  John  b^an  to  preach 
the  Kingdom,  hindrances  of  every  kind  had  been  raised.     To  over- 
come them  and  enter  the  Kingdom,  it  required,  as  it  were,  violence 
like  that  to  enter  a  city  which  was  surrounded  by  a  hostile  army.* 
Even  by  Jewish  admission,^  the  Law  '  and  all  the  prophets  prophesied 
«tMiii.M«;  only  of  the  days  of  Messiah.'^     John,  then,  was  the  last  link;  and, 
sh:a>b.  6s«    if  they  would  but  have  received  it,  he  would  have  been  to  them  the 
Elijah,  the  Restorer  of  all  things.     Selah — '  he  that  hath  ears,  let  him 
hear/ 

Nay,  but  it  was  not  so.  The  children  of  that  generation  expected 
quite  another  Elijah  and  quite  another  Christ,  and  disbelieved  and 
complained,  because  the  real  Elijah  and  Christ  did  not  meet  their 
foolish  thoughts.  They  were  like  children  in  a  market-place,  who 
expected  their  fellows  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  tunes  they  played. 
It  was  as  if  they  said  :  We  have  expected  great  Messianic  glory  and 
national  exaltation,  and  ye  have  not  responded  (^we  have  piped  ^ 
unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ') ;  we  have  looked  for  deliverance 
from  our  national  sufferings,  and  they  stirred  not  your  sympathies 

*  The  reader  will  mark  the  difference  verse  have  seemed  to  me  singularlj  on- 

between  the  quotation  as  made  by  all  the  satisfactory. 

three  Evangelists,  and  onr  present  Hebrew  *  Comp.  the  Appendix  on  the  Jewish 

text  and  the  LXX.,  and  possibly  draw  his  Interpretation  of  I^rophecy. 

own  inferences.  *  The  pipe  was  used   both  in  feasts 

'  This  is  a  sort  of  parenthetic  note  by  and  at  mourning.    So  the  Meesianic  hope 

8t.  Luke.  had  both  its  joyoi}0  aa^  itf  sqpniwtill 
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nor  brought  your  help  Q  we  have  mourned  to  yon,  and  ye  have  not  CHAP, 
lamented').  But  you  thought  of  the  Messianic  time  as  children,  XXVin 
and  of  us,  as  if  we  were  your  fellows,  and  shared  your  thoughts  and 
purposes!  And  so  when  John  came  with  his  stem  asceticism,  you 
felt  he  was  not  one  of  you.  He  was  in  one  direction  outside  your 
boundary-line,  and  I,  as  the  Friend  of  sinners,  in  the  other  direction. 
The  axe  which  he  wielded  you  would  have  laid  to  the  tree  of  the 
Gentile  world,  not  to  that  of  Israel  and  of  sin ;  the  welcome  and 
fellowship  which  I  extended,  you  would  have  had  to  '  the  wise '  and 
'  the  righteous,'  not  to  sinners.  Such  was  Israel  as  a  whole.  And 
yet  there  was  an  election  according  to  grace :  the  violent,  who  had 
to  fight  their  way  through  all  this,  and  who  took  the  Kingdom  by 
violence— and  so  Heaven's  Wisdom  (in  opposition  to  the  children's 
folly)  is  vindicated '  by  all  her  children.*  If  anything  were  needed 
to  show  the  internal  harmony  between  the  Synoptists  and  the  Fourth 
Grospel,  it  would  be  this  final  appeal,  which  recalls  those  other  words : 
^  He  came  unto  His  own  (things  or  property),  and  His  own  (people, 
they  who  were  His  own)  received  Him  not.  But  as  many  as  received 
Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  (right,  authority)  to  become  children 
of  Qoiy  which  were  bom  (begotten),  not  ...  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God."  iVit^ 

6.  The  scene  once  more  changes,  and  we  are  again  at  MachsBrus.' 
Weeks  have  passed  since  the  return  of  John*H  messengers.  We  can- 
not doubt,  that  the  sunlight  of  faith  has  again  fidlen  into  the  dark 
dungeon,  nor  yet  that  the  peace  of  restful  conviction  has  filled  the 
martyr  of  Christ.  He  must  have  known  that  his  end  was  at  hand,  and 
been  ready  to  be  ofiered  up.  Those  not  unfrequent  conversations,  in 
which  the  weak,  superstitious,  wicked  tyrant  was  '  perplexed '  and  yet 
*  heard  him  gladly,'  could  no  longer  have  inspired  even  passing  hopes 
of  freedom.  Nor  would  he  any  longer  expect  from  the  Messiah 
assertions  of  power  on  his  behalf.  He  now  understood  that  for 
which  '  He  had  come ; '  he  knew  the  better  liberty,  triumph,  and 
victory  which  He  brought.  And  what  mattered  it  ?  His  life-work 
had  been  done,  and  there  was  nothing  further  that  fell  to  him  or 
that  he  could  do,  and  the  weary  servant  of  the  Lord  must  have 
longed  for  hin  rest. 

It  was  early  spring,  shortly  before  the  Passover,  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of  the  accession  of  (his  son) 

'  Literallj,  justified.     The  expression  '  As,  aooofdiDg  to  Jmpkus,  John  wm 

Sfl  a  Hebraism.  executed  at  Machsms,  the  aoene  mnsA 

'  I  cannot  accept  the  reading '  works '  have  been  there,  and  not  either  at  Tiberias 

in  St.  Mark.  or  at  Julias. 
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Herod  Antipm  to  the  Tetrarohy.'  AfittimethisforaBelahazzap-feaft, 
when  Biicb  an  one  as  Herod  woold  gather  to  a  grand  banquet  '  his 
lordB/  and  the  military  anthoritieB,  and  the  chief  men  of  Galilee. 
It  is  evening,  and  the  caatle-palaoe  is  brilliantly  lit  np.  The  noise 
of  music  and  the  shouts  of  revelry  come  across  tiie  slope  into  the 
citadel,  and  fall  into  the  deep  dungeon  whero  waits  the  prisoner  of 
Christ.  And  now  the  merriment  in  the  great  banqnetdng^-hall  hsB 
reached  its  utmost  height  The  king  has  nothing  further  to  oflkr 
his  satiated  guests,  no  fresh  excitement.  So  let  it  be  the  sensuous 
stimulus  of  dubious  dances,  and,  to  compl^^  it,  let  the  dancer  be 
tiie  fair  young  daughter  of  the  king's  wife,  the  very  descendant  of 
the  Asmonsean  priest-princes !  To  viler  depth  of  coarse  familiarity 
even  a  Herod  could  not  have  descended. 

She  has  come,  and  she  has  danced,  this  princely  maiden,  out  of 
whom  all  maidenhood  and  all  princeliness  have  been  brazed  by  & 
degenerate  mother,  wretched  ofibpring  of  the  once  noUe  Maccabees. 
And  she  has  done  her  best  in  that  wretched  exhibition,  and  pleased 
Herod  and  them  that  sat  at  meat  with  him.  And  now,  amidst  the 
general  plaudits,  she  shall  have  her  reward — and  the  king  swears  it 
to  her  with  loud  voice,  that  all  around  hear  it— even  to  the  half  of 
his  kingdom.  The  maiden  steals  out  of  the  banquet-hall  to  ask  her 
mother  what  it  shall  be.  Can  there  be  doubt  or  hesitation  in  the 
mind  of  Herodias  ?  If  there  was  one  object  she  had  at  heart,  which 
these  ten  months  she  had  in  vain  sought  to  attain :  it  was  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist.  She  remembered  it  all  only  too  well — her  stomiy, 
reckless  past.  The  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  the  ill-fated  son  of  the  ill- 
fated  AsmonsBan  princess  Mariamme  (I.),  she  had  been  married  to  her 
half-uncle,  Herod  Philip,*  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of  Mariamrae 


>  Tho  expression  ytydaia  leaves  it 
doubtful,  whether  it  was  the  birthday  of 
Herod  or  the  anniversary  of  his  acces- 
■ion.  Wieteler  maintains  that  the  Rab- 
binic equivalent  (Ghinuieya^  or  Qiniicya) 
means  the  day  of  accession,  Mcijer  the 
birthday.  In  truth  it  is  used  for  both. 
But  in  Abod.  Z.  10  a  (about  the  middle) 
the  Ymn  Gimisei/a  is  expressly  and  elabo- 
nitely  shown  to  be  the  day  of  accession. 
Otherwise  also  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  this  view.  The  event 
deacribed  in  tlie  text  certainly  took  place 
be/oro  the  Passover,  and  this  was  the  time 
01  Herod's  death  and  of  the  accession  of 
Antipas.  It  is  not  likely,  that  the  Hero- 
dians  would  have  celebrated  their  birth- 
days. 

'  From  the  oiromnstance  thai  Jotej^hus 


calls  him  Herod  and  not  Philip,  a  oert..iA 
class  of  critics  have  imputed  error  to  tlie 
E^'angelists  {Schurer^  u.  s.,  p.  237).  But 
it  requires  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  in 
that  case  the  Bvangelists  would  be  gi.i:'y 
not  of  one  but  of  two  gross  historKal 
errors.  They  would  (1 )  have  confounded 
this  Herod  with  his  half-brother  Philip, 
the  Tetrarch,  and  (2)  made  him  t)ie 
husband  of  HerodL»»,  instead  of  b<^ing 
her  son-in-law,  Philip  the  Tetrarch 
having  married  Salome.  Two  such  errors 
are  altogether  inconceivable  in  80  woll- 
known  a  history,  with  which  the  Evan- 
gelists otherwise  show  such  familiarity. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  internal 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  Herod  had 
a  second  name.  Among  the  eight  aoiis 
of  Herod  the  Qieat  tbeSe  are  t&K% 
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(n.),  the^ -danghter  of  the  High-Priest  (Boethos).  At  one  time  it  CHAP. 
Beemed  as  if  Herod  Philip  would  have  been  sole  heir  of  his  father's  XXVIII 
dominions.  But  the  old  tyrant  had  changed  his  testament,  and  ^"^  '  ' 
Philip  was  left  with  great  wealth,  but  as  a  private  person  living  in 
Jerusalem.  This  little  suited  the  woman's  ambition.  It  was  when 
his  half-brother,  Herod  Antipas,  came  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Jerusalem, 
that  an  intrigue  began  between  the  Tetrarch  and  his  brother's  wife. 
It  was  agreed  that,  after  the  return  of  Antipas  from  his  impending 
journey  to  Bome,  he  would  repudiate  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and  wed  Herodias.  But  Aretas'  daughter 
heard  of  the  plot,  and  having  obtained  her  husband's  consent  to  go 
to  MachsBrus,  she  fled  thence  to  her  father.  This,  of  course,  led  to 
enmity  between  Antipas  and  Aretas.  Nevertheless,  the  adulterous 
marriage  with  Herodias  followed.  In  a  few  sentences  the  story  may 
be  carried  to  its  termination.  The  woman  proved  the  curse  and  ruin 
of  Antipas.  First  came  the  murder  of  the  Baptist,  which  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  the  people,  and  to  which  all  the  later 
misfortunes  of  Herod  were  attributed.  Then  followed  a  war  with 
Aretas,  in  which  the  Tetrarch  was  worsted.  And,  last  of  all,  his 
wife's  ambition  led  him  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  title  of  king,  lately 
given  to  Agrippa,  the  brother  of  Herodiaa.  Antipas  not  only  failed, 
but  was  deprived  of  his  dominions,  and  banished  to  Lyons  in  Gaul. 
The  pride  of  the  woman  in  refusing  favours  from  the  Emperor,  and 
her  faithfulness  to  her  husband  in  his  fallen  fortunes,  are  the  only 
redeeming  points  in  her  history.*  As  for  Salome,  she  was  first  •  Jot.  Ant, 
married  to  her  uncle,  Philip  the  Tetrarch.  Legend  has  it,  that  her  waru.'9.' 
death  was  retributive,  being  in  consequence  of  a  fall  on  the  ice. 

Such  was  the  woman  who  had  these  many  months  sought,  with  the 
vengefulness  and  determination  of  a  Jezebel,  to  rid  herself  of  the 
hated  person,  who  alone  had  dared  publicly  denounce  her  sin,  and 
whose  words  held  her  weak  husband  in  awe.    The  opportunity  had  now 


bear  his  name  (Herod).  Of  only  one, 
Herod  Antipas,  we  kuow  the  second 
name  (Antipas).  But,  as  for  example  in 
the  case  of  the  Bonaparte  f  umlly,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  the  other  two  should  have 
borne  the  name  of  Herod  without  any 
distinctiTe  second  name.  Hence  we 
conclikle,  that  the  name  Philip,  which 
occurs  in  the  Gospels  (in  St.  Luke  iii.  19 
it  is  spurious),  was  the  second  name  of 
him  whom  Jatephui  simply  names  as 
Herod.  If  it  be  objected,  that  in  such 
case  Herod  would  have  had  two  loiis 

VOL.  L 


named  Philip,  we  answer  (1)  that  he  had 
two  sons  of  the  name  Antipas,  or  Anti- 
pater,  (2)  that  they  were  the  sons  of 
different  mothers,  and  (8)  that  the  full 
name  of  the  one  was  Herod  Philip  (first 
husband  of  Herodias),  and  of  the  other 
simply  Philip  the  Tetrarch  (husband  of 
Salome,  and  son-in-law  of  Herodias  and 
of  Herod  Philip  her  first  husband).  Thus 
for  distinction's  sake  the  one  might  have 
been  generally  called  simply  H«rod,  the 
other  Philip. 
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ifOCK  come  for  obUtning  from  tlie  Tmrilhrtmg 
^^  could  nerer  hsre  teeored.  As  tlie  Go^kI  pnfei  ft,*  '  iiHt^atod '  by 
ber  motber,  the  damsel  hestofted  aoL  We  cm  mffir  fiU  in  the 
outlined  pietme  of  what  foDoired.  tt  onljr  needed  the  mother's 
wUiipered  soggettion,  end,  etfll  flnahed  from  her  danoe,  Sakme  re- 
entered the  banqneting-halL  *  With  haate,'  as  if  no  time  were  to  be 
lost,  she  went  np  to  the  king :  *  I  will  that  thoa  forthwith  gire  me 
in  a  diarger  the  bead  of  John  the  Baptist! '  Silence  moat  have  fiJlen 
on  the  asflemUjr.  Even  into  their  hearts  soch  ademand  from  the  lips 
c(  little  more  than  a  child  most  have  stmck  honor.  They  all  knew 
John  to  be  a  rigbteons  and  a  ludy  man.  Wicked  as  thej  were,  in  their 
snperstition,  if  not  religioasnees,  few,  if  any  of  them  would  have  wil- 
lingly lent  himself  to  soch  work.  And  they  all  knew  also,  why  Salome, 
or  rather  Herodias,  had  made  this  demand.  What  wonld  Herod  do  ? 
*  The  king  was  exceeding  sorry.'  For  months  he  had  striven  against 
this.  His  conscience,  fear  of  the  people,  inward  honor  at  the  deed, 
all  wotdd  have  kept  him  from  it.  But  he  had  sworn  to  the  maiden, 
who  now  stood  before  him,  claiming  that  the  pledge  be  redeemed, 
and  every  eye  in  the  assembly  was  fixed  upon  him.  Unfidthfiil  to 
his  God,  to  his  conscience,  to  troth  and  righteousness ;  not  ashamed 
of  any  crime  or  sin,  he  would  yet  be  fiEdthfal  to  his  half-dnmkenoath, 
and  appear  honourable  and  true  before  such  companions  ! 

It  has  been  but  the  contest  of  a  moment.  *  Straightway '  the 
kinf(  ^v(^R  the  order  to  one  of  the  body-guard.>  The  maiden  hath 
withdrawn  to  await  the  result  with  her  mother.  The  guardsman  has 
hn.  the  ban(jueting-halL  Out  into  the  cold  spring  night,  up  that 
Hlopci,  and  into  the  deep  dungeon.  As  its  door  opens,  the  noise  of 
t,h(^  rt^volry  comes  with  the  light  of  the  torch  which  the  man  bears. 
No  time  for  preparation  is  given,  nor  needed.  A  few  minutes  more, 
and  the  gory  head  of  the  Baptist  is  brought  to  the  maiden  in  a 
charter,  and  she  gives  the  ghastly  dish  to  her  mother. 

It  18  all  over  1  As  the  pale  morning  light  streams  into  the  keep, 
the  faithful  disciples,  who  had  been  told  of  it,  come  reverently  to 
iHMir  the  htxodless  body  to  the  buiying.  They  go  forth  for  ever  from 
that  luxnirstHl  place,  which  is  so  soon  to  become  a  mass  of  shapelees 
ruins.  Thoy  go  to  t^  it  to  Jesus,  and  henceforth  to  remain  with 
llim.    Wo  can  imagine  what  welcome  awaited  them.    Bntthepeoide 

»  A  trrtrowxirtif,  *;v«rwlri/or.  one  of  a  occurs  in  BabbiziicH^vew  as  &9A«#fat#r 

botlj-jjuaixl   which  had  come  into   U5e,  /^  L       \        r    »     •                t^^ 

who  Httrna«H\  the  tVsare,  ejcecutM  their  V^A^r  ^^  AF*«f*«<w  (ICTPW^), 

ba))o»t4i  aiui  often  their  sudden  aentenoes  iu^  is  aj^Iied  to  ona  iriio  ranlf  oat  tka 

gC  daath  ^fmm  iftr^^iUry  The  aaina  word  Mntmoe  of  aiiwliijn  (Skabb.  106«> 
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ever  afterwards  cursed  the  t^rrant,  and  looked  for  those  judgments  of    OBaP. 

Qod  to  follow,  which  were  so  soon  to  descend  on  him.   And  he  himself    KXYUI 

was  ever  afterwards  restless,  wretched,  and  foil  of  apprehensions.  ^''     * 

He  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  Baptist  was  really  dead,  and  when 

the  fieone  of  Jesus  reached  him,  and  those  around  suggested  that  this 

was  Elijah,  a  prophet,  or  as  one  of  them,  Herod's  mind,  amidst  its 

strange  perplexities,  still  reverted  to  the  man  whom  he  had  murdered. 

It  was  a  new  anxiety,  perhaps,  even  so,  a  new  hope ;  and  as  formerly 

he  had  often  and  gladly  heard  the  Baptist,  so  now  he  would  fain 

have  seen  Jesus/    He  would  see  Him ;  but  not  now.     In  that  dark  jst.uii»f 

night  of  betrayal,  he,  who  at  the  bidding  of  the  child  of  an  adulteress^ 

had  murdered  the   Forerunner,  might,  with   the  approbation  of  a 

Pilate,  have  rescued  Him  Whose  faithfol  witness  John  had  been. 

But  night  was  to  merge  into  yet  darker  night.     For  it  was  the  time 

and  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.    And  yet :  Jehovah  reigneth  * 


X^l^ 
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■nUCULOCS  FEKDDIQ  OP  THB  FITB  mOUBAim. 
est  Xatt,  xiT.  IS-Sl;  St.  IU^tL  90-44;  St.  Luke  ix.  10-17;  St.  Jclm  iL  1-14.) 

Li  the  drcmnBtanoes  described  in  the  pfevions  chaptery  Jesus  resolTed 
at  onoe  to  leave  Capernaum ;  and  this  probaUy  alike  for  the  sake  of 
His  diacipleBy  who  needed  rest ;  for  that  of  the  people,  who  might 
have  attempted  a  rising  after  the  mnrder  of  the  Baptist ;  and  tem- 
porarily to  withdraw  Himsdf  and  His  followers  from  the  power  of 
Herod.  For  this  purpose  He  chose  the  place,  outside  the  dominions 
of  Antipas,  nearest  to  Capernaum.  This  was  Beth-Saida  Q  the  house 
of  fishing/  '  Fisher-town,'  ^  as  we  might  call  it),  on  the  eastern  bolder 
of  Galilee,*  just  within  the  territory  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip.  Ori- 
ginally a  small  village,  Philip  had  converted  it  into  a  town,  and 
named  it  Julias,  after  Caesar's  daughter.  It  lay  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  Jordan,  just  before  that  stream  enters  the  Lake  of  Gbdilee.^ 
It  must,  however,  not  be  confounded  with  the  other  '  Fiaher-town,' 
or  Bethsaida,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake,'  which  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  evidencing  by  this  local  knowledge  its  Judaean,  or  rather 
Galilean,  authorship,  distinguishes  from  the  eastern  as  ^Bethsaida 
of  Galilee.'  ^  » 

Other  minute  points  of  deep  interest  in  the  same  direction  will 
present  themselves  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  Meantime  we 
note,  that  this  is  the  only  history,  previous  to  Christ's  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  which  is  recorded  by  all  the  four  Evangelists ;  the  only 


'  The  common  reading,  'House  of 
/Uhftf  is  certainlj  inaccurate.  Its  Ara- 
maic equivalent  would  be  probably 
feCJ^y  n^3-  TWuia  means  literaU J  hunting 

as  well  as  fishing,  haWng  special  refer- 
ence to  catching  in  a  tnare  or  net.  Possi- 
bly, but  not  so  like!  J,  it  may  have  been 
ItJ^^y  '2  il^yy'^^)i  house  of  a  snarer- 
bant4unaa,  here  fi«her.  It  will  be  noticed. 


that  we  retain  the  Uxtus  reeephu  of  St 
Luke  ix.  10. 

'  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  rea- 
soning of  Captain  Qmder  on  this  point 
(Handb.  of  the  Bible,  pp.  321.  Ac^but  I 
cannot  agree  with  his  condnsions. 

■  On  the  whole  question  oomp.  the 
Encydopwiias,  Ctupari  u.  s.  pp.  81  S3; 
Baedeker  (Soein),  p.  267 ;  TriUram,  Imnd 
qf  Israel,  p.  443  ko. 
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series  of  events  also  in  the  whole  course  of  that  Galilean  Ministry,     CHAP, 
which  commenced  after  His  return  from  the  '  Unknown  Feast/  ^  which     XXIX 
is  referred  to  in  the  Fonrth  Grospel ;  ^  and  that  it  contains  two  distinct  lBi,johnT. 
notices  as  to  time,  which  enable  us  to  fit  it  exactly  into  the  frame- 
work of  this  history.     For,  the  statement  of  the  Fourth  Gtespel,^  that  *  st.  John 
the  *  Passover  was  nigh,'  *  is  confirmed  by  the  independent  notice  of 
St.  Mark,^  that  those  whom  the  Lord  miraculously  fed  were  ranged  •st.Mark 
^  on  the  green  grass.'    In  that  climate  there  would  have  been  no 
^  green  grass '  soon  after  the  Passover.     We  must  look  upon  the  coin- 
cidence of  these  two  notices  as  one  of  the  undesigned  confirmations  of 
this  narrative. 

For,  miraculous  it  certainly  is,  and  the  attempts  rationalistically 
to  explain  it,  to  sublimate  it  into  a  parable,  to  give  it  the  spiritual- 
istic meaning  of  spiritual  feeding,  or  to  account  for  its  mythical 
K>rigin  by  the  precedent  of  the  descent  of  the  manna,  or  of  the 
miracle  of  Elisha,'  are  even  more  palpable  failures  than  those  made  to 
account  for  the  miracle  at  Cana.  The  only  alternative  is  to  accept-— 
or  entirely  to  reject  it.  In  view  of  the  exceptional  record  of  this 
history  in  all  the  four  Gk)spels,  no  unbiassed  historical  student  would 
treat  it  as  a  simple  invention,  for  which  there  was  no  ground  in 
reality.  Nor  can  its  origin  be  accounted  for  by  previous  Jewish  ex- 
pectancy, or  Old  Testament  precedent.  The  only  rational  mode  of  ex- 
plaining it  is  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth.  This  miracle,  and  what 
follows,  mark  the  climax  in  our  Lord's  doing,  as  the  healing  of  the 
Syro-Phoenician  maiden  the  utmost  sweep  of  His  activity,  and  the 
Transfiguration  the  highest  point  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  about 
His  Person.  The  only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  the  miracle 
of  His  feeding  the  five  thousand  was  that  of  all  His  working :  Man's 
need,  and,  in  view  of  it,  the  stirring  of  the  Pity  and  Power  that  were 
in  Him.  But  even  so,  we  cannot  faQ  to  mark  the  contrast  between 
King  Herod,  and  the  banquet  that  ended  with  the  murder  of  the 
Baptist,  and  King  Jesus,  and  the  banquet  that  ended  with  His  lonely 
prayer  on  the  mountain-side,  the  calming  of  the  storm  on  the  Lake, 
and  the  deliverance  from  death  of  His  disciples. 

'  Professor  Weitoott  notes,  that  the  ac-  '  Eyen  those  who  hold  such  views  assert 

count  of  St.  John  could  neither  have  them  in  this  instance  hesitatingly.    It 

been  derived  from  those  of  the  Synoptists,  seems  almost  impossible  to  conceive,  that 

norirom  any  oommon  original,from  which  a  narrative  recorded  in  all  the  four  Gos* 

their  narratives  are  by  some  supposed  to  pels  should  not  have  an  historical  basis, 

have  been  derived.                             ^  and  the  appeal  to  the  precedent  of  Elisha 

»  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  doubting  is  the  more  inapt,  that  in  common  Jewish 

the  genuineness  of  these  words,  or  giving  thinking  he  was  fwt  regarded  as  speoiaUj 

them  another  meaning  than  in  the  text  the  type  of  the  Messiui. 
Oomp.  WeMtcctt,  ad  loo. 


•StlUck 

tLSB 
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DOCK  Only  a  few  hotirs'  sail  from  Capernaum,  and  even  a  shortor  _ 

in  tance  hy  land  (round  the  bead  of  the  Lake)  lay  the  district  of  Beth- 
'  saida-Jnlias.  It  was  natural  that  Christ,  willing  to  avoid  public 
attention,  should  hare  gone  '  by  ship,'  and  equally  so  that  the  many 
'  seeing  them  departing,  and  knowing ' — ^viz.,  what  direction  the  boat 
was  taking,  should  have  followed  on  foot,  and  been  joined  by  others 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,'  as  those  from  Capernaum  passed 
through  them,  perhaps,  also,  as  they  recognised  on  the  Lake  the  now 
well-known  sail,*  speeding  towards  the  other  shore.  It  is  an  incidental 
but  interesting  confirmation  of  the  narrative,  that  the  same  notice 
about  this  journey  occurs,  evidently  undesignedly,  in  St.  John  vi.  22. 
Tet  another  we  find  in  the  fact,  that  some  of  tiioee  who  '  ran  there 
on  foot '  had  reached  the  place  before  Jesus  and  His  Apostles.*  Only 
some,  as  we  judge.  The  largest  proportion  arrived  later,  and  soon 
swelled  to  the  immense  number  of  '  about  5,000  men,'  ^  besides 
women  and  children.'  The  circumstance  that  the  Passover  was  nigh 
at  hand,  so  that  many  must  have  been  starting  on  their  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  round  the  Lake  and  through  PersBa,  partly  accounts  for 
the  concourse  of  such  multitudes.  And  this,  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  the  effect  on  the  people  of  John's  murder,  may  also  explain 
their  ready  and  eager  gathering  to  Christ,  thus  affording  yet  another 
confirmation  of  the  narrative. 

It  was  a  well-known  spot  where  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  touched 
the  shore.     Not  many  miles  south  of  it  was  the  Grerasa  or  Gergesa, 
St.  3£ark     where  the  great  miracle  of  healing  the  demonised  had  been  wrought.* 
Just  beyond  Gerasa  the  mountains  and  hills  recede,  and  the  plain 
along  the  shore  enlarges,  till   it   attains  wide   proportions   on   the 
northern  bank  of  the  Lake,     The  few  ruins  which  mark  the  site  of 
Bethsaida-Julias — most  of  the   basalt-stones  having  been  removed 
for  building  purposes — lie  on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  three  or  four  miles 
north  of  the  Lake.     The  ford,  by  which  those  who  came  from  Caper- 
naum crossed  the  Jordan,  was,  no  doubt,  that  still  used,  about  two 
miles  from  where  the  river  enters  the  Lake.     About  a  nule  further 
on   that   wide   expanse  of  grass,  would  be  the  scene  of  the  great 
miracle.     In  short,  the  locality  thoroughly  accords  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel-narrative. 

As  we  picture  it  to  ourselves,  our  Lord  with  His  disciples,  and 


'  This  seems  the  fair  meaning  of  St.  Probably  it  was  the  same  boat  that 

Mark  vi  31^3,  comp.  with  St.  Matt.  xiv.  always  at  His  disposal,  perhaps  belong- 

13.  ingto  the  BODBof  Joiuuiorto  tne  aoQiof 

*  St.  Mark  vi.  82  has  it  *  by  (or  rather  Zebedee, 
in)  the  •hipb'  with  the  definite  article. 
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perhaps  followed  by  those  who  had  outrun  the  rest,  first  retired  to     CHAP, 
the  top  of  a  height,  and  there  rested  in  teaching  converse  with      XXIX 
them.*    Presently,  as  He  saw  the  great  multitudes  gathering,  He  •gt.john 
was  *  moved  with  compassion  toward  them.****     There  could  be  no  J** 
question  of  retirement  or  rest  in  view  of  this.     Surely,  it  was  the  adr.  u 
opportunity  which  Gk)d  had  given — a  call  which  came  to  Him  from 
His  Father.     Every  such  opportunity  was  unspeakably  precious  to 
Him,  Who  longed  to  gather  the  lost  under  His  wings.     It  might  be, 
that  even  now  they  would  learn  what  belonged  to  their  peace.     Oh, 
that  they  would  learn  it !     At  least,  He  must  work  while  it  was  called 
to-day,  ere  the  night  of  judgment  came ;  work  with  that  unending 
patience  and  intense  compassion  which  made  Him  weep,  when  He 
could  no  longer  work.     It  was  this  depth  of  longing  and  intenseness 
of  pity  which  now  ended  the  Saviour's  rest,  and  brought  Him  down 
from  the  hill  to  meet  the  gathering  multitude  in  the  '  desert '  plain 
beneath. 

And  what  a  sight  to  meet  His  gaze — ^these  thousands  of  strong 
men,  besides  women  and  children ;  and  what  thoughts  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  would  be  called  up  by  the  scene !  '  The 
Passover  was  nigh,'®  with  its  remembrances  of  the  Paschal  night,  •si John 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  Paschal  Supper,  the  Paschal  deliverance — 
and  most  of  them  were  Passover-pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 
These  Passover-pilgrims  and  God's  guests,  now  streaming  out  into 
this  desert  after  Him  ;  with  a  murdered  John  just  buried,  and 
no  earthly  teacher,  guide,  or  help  left !  Truly  they  were  *  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd.'  ^  The  very  surroundings  seemed  to  give  to  the  «  bl  Hvk 
thought  the  vividness  of  a  picture  :  this  wandering,  straying  multi- 
tude, the  desert  sweep  of  country,  the  very  want  of  provisions.  A 
Passover,  indeed,  but  of  which  He  would  be  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the 
Bread  which  He  gave,  the  Supper,  and  around  which  He  would  gather 
those  scattered,  shepherdless  sheep  into  one  flock  of  many  'com- 
panies,' to  which  His  Apostles  would  bring  the  bread  He  had  blessed 
and  broken,  to  their  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  nourishment ; 
from  which,  indeed,  they  would  carry  the  remnant-baskets  full,  after 
the  flock  had  been  fed,  to  the  poor  in  the  outlying  places  of  far-off 
heathendom.  And  so  thoughts  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  must  have  mingled — thoughts  of  the  Passover  in  the  past,  of 
the  Last,  the  Holy  Supper  in  the  future,  and  of  the  deeper  inward 

>  Canon  Weiteott  snpposee  that '  a  day      I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  thif ,    AU  tbf 
(if  teaching  ar  d  healing  must  be  inteioa-      QY^AtV  fit  W^U  U&tO  OM  dliJt 


•SLMlBk 

»3t.Lak0 
iz.ll 

•8L  John 
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BOOK     mfianing  and  bearing  of  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  thooghtB  also 
III        of  this  flock,  and  of  that  other  flock  which  was  yet  to  gather,  and  of 

'  '  '  the  fiur-off'  places,  and  of  the  Apostles  and  their  service,  and  of  tlie 
provision  which  they  were  to  cany  from  His  Hands-— a  provisioa 
never  exhausted  by  present  need,  and  which  always  leaves  enough  to 
cany  thence  and  £Eur  away. 

There  is,  at  least  in  our  view,  no  donbt  that  thoughts  of  tbe 
Passover  and  of  the  Holy  Supper,  of  their  commingling  and  mystic 
meaning,  were  present  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  it  is  in  this  light  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  must  be  considered,  if  we  are  in 
any  measure  to  understand  it.  Meantime  the  Saviour  was  moving 
among  them — '  b^inning  to  teach  them  many  things,'  *  and  '  healing 
them  that  had  need  of  healing.'  ^  Yet,  as  He  so  moved  and  thought 
of  it  all,  from  the  first '  He  Himself  knew  what  He  was  about  to  do.'* 

▼i^  And  now  the  sun  had  passed  its  meridian,  and  the  shadows  fell 

longer  on  the  surging  crowd.  Full  of  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
Supper,  which  was  symbolically  to  link  the  Passover  of  the  past 
with  that  of  the  future,  and  its  Sacramental  continuation  to  all  time, 
He  turned  to  Philip  with  this  question :  '  Whence  are  we  to  buy 
bread,  that  these  may  eat  ? '  It  was  to  '  try  him,'  and  show  how  he 
would  view  and  meet  what,  alike  spiritually  and  temporally,  has  so 
often  been  the  great  problem.  Perhaps  there  was  something  in 
Philip  which  made  it  specially  desirable,  that  the  question  should  be 

"Comp.  St.     put  to  him.**    At  any  rate,  the  answer  of  Philip  showed  that  there  had 

^  '  been  a  '  need  be '  for  it.  This — '  two  hundred  denarii  (between  six  and 

seven  pounds)  worth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every 
one  may  take  a  little,'  is  the  coarse  realism,  not  of  unbelief,  but  of  an 
absence  of  faith  which,  entirely  ignoring  any  higher  possibility,  has 
not  even  its  hope  left  in  a  '  Thou  knowest.  Lord.' 

But  there  is  evidence,  also,  that  the  question  of  Christ  worked 
deeper  thinking  and  higher  good.  As  we  understand  it,  Philip  told 
it  to  Andrew,  and  they  to  the  others.  While  Jesus  taught  and 
healed,  they  must  have  spoken  together  of  this  strange  question  of 
the  Master.  They  knew  TTim  sufficiently  to  judge,  that  it  implied 
some  purpose  on  His  part.  Did  He  intend  to  provide*  for  all  that 
multitude  ?  They  counted  them  roughly — going  along  the  edge  and 
through  the  crowd — and  reckoned  them  by  thousands,  besides  women 
and  children.  They  thought  of  all  the  means  for  feeding  such  a 
multitude.  How  much  had  they  of  their  own  ?  As  we  judge  by 
combining  the  variou5?  ?tatempnts,  there  wrs  a  Ipd  there  w^o  car- 
ried the  scant,  humble  provisions  of  the  party — perhaps  a  fisher-1^ 
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farouglit  for  the  purpose  from  the  boat,*    It  would  take  quite  what     CHAP. 
Philip  had  reckoned — about  two  hundred  denarii — if  the   Master      XXIX 
meant  them  to  go  and  buy  victuals  for  all  that  multitude.     Probably  ^^mp.Bt. 
the  common  stock — at  any  rate  as  computed  by  Judas,  who  carried  ^[\°g^;^ 
the  bag— did  not  contain  that  amount.     In  any  case,  the  right  and  i^^g^fii^k 
the  wise  thing  was  to  dismiss  the  multitude,  that  they  might  go  into  xakcix?^i8 
the  towns  and  villages  and  buy  for  themselves  victuals,  and  find 
lodgment.      For  already  the   bright  spring-day  was  declining,  and 
what  was  called  '  the  first  evening '  had  set  in.*  For  the  Jews  reckoned 
two  evenings,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  hour 
when  each  began  and  ended.     But,  in  general,  the  first  evening  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  when  the  sun  declined,  and  it  was  probably 
reckoned  as  lasting  to  about  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  of  the 
afternoon.^    Then  besntn  the  period  known  as  '  between  the  even-  *^oomp./fl«. 
ings,'  which  would  be  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  which  terminated  with  *  the  second  evening ' — the  time 
firom  when  the  first  star  appeared  to  that  when  the  third  star  was 
visible.®    With  the  niffht  beran  the  reckoninir  of  the  followiuff  day.     •omck- 

Ti.  ^i.     ca     4.  •        '       I.         4.1.       ?     -I  v  '\      Chajimiei 

It  was  the  '  first  evening  when  the  disciples,  whose  anxiety 
must  have  been  growing  with  the  progress  of  time,  asked  the  Lord 
to  dismiss  the  people.  But  it  was  as  they  had  thought.  He  would 
have  them  give  the  people  to  eat !  Were  they,  then,  to  go  and  buy 
two  hundred  denarii  worth  of  loaves  ?  No — ^they  were  not  to  buy, 
but  to  give  of  their  own  store !  How  many  loaves  had  they  ?  Let 
them  ffo  and  see.^    And  when  Andrew  went  to  see  what  store  the  *  st.  lUik 
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fisher-lad  carried  for  them,  he  brought  back  the  tidings,  ^  He  hath  * 
five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,'  to  which  he  added,  half  in 
disbelief,  half  in  fiuth's  rising  expectancy  of  impossible  possibility : 
'  But  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? '  *  It  is  to  the  fourth  Evan-  •  st  Jobo 
gelist  alone  that  we  owe  the  record  of  this  remark,  which  we  instinc- 
tively feel  gives  to  the  whole  the  touch  of  truth  and  life.  It  is  to 
him  also  that  we  owe  other  two  minute  traits  of  deepest  interest, 
and  of  far  greater  importance  than  at  first  sight  appears. 

When  we  read  that  these  five  were  ftor^^y-loaves,  we  learn  that, 
no  doubt  from  voluntary  choice,  the  fare  of  the  Lord  and  of  His 
followers  was  the  poorest.  Indeed,  barley-bread  was,  almost  pro- 
verbially, the  meanest.  Hence,  as  the  Mishnah  puts  it,  while  all 
other  meat-ofierings  were  of  wheat,  that  brought  by  the  woman 
accused  of  adultery  was  to  be  of  barley,  because  (so  R.  Gamaliel 
puts  it),  '  as  her  deed  is  that  of  animals,  so  her  offering  is  also  of  the 

)  Jhe  expression  in  St.  M«(k  vi.  35  is  literally,  *  a  late  hour,*  itpa  voAX^. 
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BOOK  food  of  animals.'  *  Hie  other  minute  trait  in  St.  John's  Go^mI 
m  consists  in  the  nse  of  a  peculiar  word  for  '  fish '  (o^r^pior),  '  qpsaxion,' 
""^  which  properly  means  what  was  eaten  along  with  the  bread,  lod 
specially  refers  to  the  small,  and  generally  dried  or  picUed  fish  eaten 
with  bread,  like  oar  '  sardines,'  or  the  ^  cariar '  of  Russia,  the  pickled 
herrings  of  Holland  and  (Sermany,  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  small  dried 
fish,  eaten  with  the  bones,  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Now  just  as 
any  one  who  would  name  that  fish  as  eaten  with  bread,  would  display 
such  minute  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  North-east  of  Scotland 
as  only  personal  residence  could  give,  so  in  regard  to  the  nae  of 
this  term,  which,  be  it  marked,  is  peculiar  to  the  Faurlh  OapA, 
Dr.  WesteoU  suggests,  that  ^  it  may  have  been  a  familiar  Galilean 
word,'  and  his  conjecture  is  correct,  for  Ophsanin  (r^^^^))  ^ 
rived  from  the  same  Greek  word  (6^p)j  of  which  that  used  by 
St.  John  is  the  diminutive,  means  a  '  savoury  dish,'  while  Apkyam 
(IK^Dk)  or  AphUs  (pop),  is  the  term  for  a  kind  of  small  fish,  sach 
as  sardines.  The  importance  of  tracing  accurate  local  knowledge  in 
the  Fourth  Gk)spel  warrants  our  pursuing  the  subject  further.  The 
Talmud  declares  that  of  all  kinds  of  meat,  fish  only  becomes  more 
;^Bja>i»a  savoury  by  salting,*'  and  names  certain  kinds,  specially  designated  as 
'  small  fishes,'  ®  which  might  be  eaten  without  being  cooked.     Small 
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D^jpp         fishes  were  recommended  for  health  ;^  and  a  kind  of  pickle  or  savoury 

lienlta        1 J,    _i.  .1 VT ^i_^   T -.1 r  n^m i^ i__i_ 
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was  also  made  of  them.  Now  the  Lake  of  Gralilee  was  particularly 
Siwdf ***  "  ^^^  ^^  these  fishes,  and  we  know  that  both  the  salting  and  pickling  of 
them  was  a  special  industry  among  its  fishermen.  For  this  purpose 
a  small  kind  of  them  were  specially  selected,  which  bear  the  name 
Terith  (nntD).*  Now  the  diminutive  used  by  St.  John  (o^ropioi^), 
of  which  our  Authorised  Version  no  doubt  gives  the  meaning  fairly  by 
rendering  it  ^  small  fishes/  refers,  no  doubt,  to  those  small  fishes  (pro- 
bably a  kind  of  sardine)  of  which  millions  were  caught  in  the  Lake, 
and  which,  dried  and  salted,  would  form  the  most  common  '  savoury ' 
with  bread  for  the  fisher-population  along  the  shores. 

If  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  use  of  this  diminntive  displays  such 
special  Lake-knowledge  as  evidences  its  Gralilean  origin,  another 
touching  trait  connected  with  its  use  may  here  be  mentioned.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  the  term  is  used  only  by  St.  John,  as  if 
to  mark  the  Lake  of  GkJilee  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gk)spel.  But  only 
once  again  does  the  expression  occur  in  the  Fourth  Gk)spel.     On  that 

■  Comp.  Hertfeld^  Haodelffireacb.  pp.      Zewy^ohn,  Zool.  d.  Talm.  pp.  255, 95S,  an4 
806, 806.    In  my  view  he  bat  ettabliihed      Zevf,  N9Ul)9br.  Wo?(^b.  tt.  199  tf. 
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xnoming,  when  ihe  Risen  One  manifested  Himself  by  the  Lake  of    CHAP 
Ghblilee  to  them  who  had  all  the  night  toiled  in  vain,  He  had  pro-     XXIX 
▼ided  for  them  miraculously  the  meal,  when  on  the  *  fire  of  charcoal '  '      '      ' 
they  saw  the  well-remembered  'little  fish'  (the  op8wnon)y  and,  as 
He  bade  them  bring  of  the  '  little  fish '  (the  opsaria)  which  they 
had  miraculously  caught,  Peter  drew  to  shore  the  net  full,  not  of 
cpsariaj  but  '  of  great  fishes '  {i'xOwov  firfd\a>v).     And  yet  it  was 
not  of  those   '  great  fishes '  that  He  gave  them,   but   '  He  took 
the  bread  and  gave  them,  and  the  opscurion  likewise/*    Thus,  in  '•stJoim 
infinite  humility,  the  meal  at  which  the  Risen  Saviour  sat  down 
with  His  disciples  was  still  of  '  bread  and  small  fishes ' — even  though 
He  gave  them  the  draught  of  large  fishes ;    and   so  at  that  last 
meal   He  recalled  that  first  miraculous   feeding  by  the   Lake  of 
Ghdilee.     And  this  also  is  one  of  those  undesigned,  too  often  un- 
observed traits  in  the  narrative,  which  yet  cany  almost  irresistible 
evidence. 

There  is  one  proof  at  least  of  the  implicit  faith,  or  rather  trust,  of 
the  disciples  in  their  Master.  They  had  given  Him  account  of  their 
own  scanty  provision,  and  yet,  as  He  bade  them  make  the  people  sit 
down  to  the  meal,  they  hesitated  not  to  obey.  We  can  picture  it  to 
ourselves,  what  is  so  exquisitely  sketched :  the  expanse  of  *  grass,'  *  ^J^i^ 

*  green,'  and  firesh,^  '  much  grass  ; '  ^  then  the  people  in  their  '  com-  •  gt.  luzk 
panies'^  of  fifties  and  hundreds,  reclining,'  and  looking  in  their  J^j^j^^ 
regular  divisions,  and  with  their  bright  many^loured  dresses,  like  ji-io"" 

*  garden-beds ' « '  on  the  turf.     But  on  One  Figure  must  every  eye  bl^SS^ 
have  been  bent.     Around  Him  stood  His  Apostles.    They  had  laid  ,^^^^^  g^ 
before  Him  the  scant  provision  made  for  their  own  wants,  and  which  ^^^  ^  i* 
was  now  to  feed  this  great  multitude.     As  was  wont  at  meals,  on  the  tl  40 
part  of  the  head  of  the  household,  Jesus  took  the  bread,  ^  blessed '  ^  ^Bar.a« 
or,  as  St.  John  puts  it, '  gave  thanks,'  *  and  ^  brake '  it.  The  expression 
recalls  that  connected  with  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  leaves  little 

doubt  on  the  mind  that,  in  the  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Synagogue 
of  Capernaum,^  there  is  also  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  of  *  stJcga 
comparatively  secondary  importance,  yet  helping  us  better  to  realise 
the  scene,  we  recall  the  Jewish  ordinance,  that  the  Head  of  the 
House  was  only  to  speak  the  blessing  if  he  himself  shared  in  the 
meal,  yet  if  they  who  sat  down  to  it  were  not  merely  guests,  but  his 

'  The  literal  rendering  of   wpaatd  is  used  by  the  Sjnoptiste ;  but  in  St  Matt. 

*  gazden-bed.*  In  St  Markvi.  40,  wpatruX  zv.  36,  and  in  St  liark  viii  6,  the  term 
wMud,  *  garden-beds,  garden-beds.'  In  is  also  that  of  thd^nhtgioingt  not  blestin^ 
lae  A.  v.  *  in  ranks.'  (ff&XV*^^^**  not  ^^Koyim), 

t  The  ezpreadon  ia  different  from  that 
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BOOK     dnldwn,  or  hk  Im— ifcuH^  tiwn  light-  he  ipcak  it,  cvm  if  lie  hhawtf 
m       «diiolpHUikerftiiefareed  which  he  kid  IndffiD.^ 

1^  We  am  icf  eely  be  mirteken  as  to  the  wotde  iriiidi  Jeeos  ^nb 
when  '  He  geire  thanks.'  The  Jewish  Law  ^  aDows  the  grace  at  meit 
to  be  aaid,  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  in  any  Uoguage,  the  Jerosakm 
Tafanod  Mpdj  remarldiig,  that  it  was  proper  a  person  should  under- 
stand to  Whom  he  was  giving  thanks  (pao  ^)-*  SimOailT,  we 
hare  rerj  distinct  information  as  regards  a  case  like  the  present 
We  gather,  thattheoaecf^saToiiij' with  faresd  was  specaalljooinmoo 
aroond  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  the  Mishnah  lavs  down  the  principle, 
that  if  bread  and  'saronry'  were  eaten,  it  would  depend  which  of  the 
two  was  the  main  article  of  diet,  to  determine  whether  '  thsnks- 
giring'  shoold  be  ssid  for  one  or  the  other.     In  any  case  only 

f     one  bened]cti<ni   was  to  be    osed.'      In  this   case,   of  course,  it 
woold  be  spdcen  orer  the  bread,  tiie  *  saroory '  being  merely  an 
addition.     Hae  can  be  little  doabt,  therefore,  that  the  words  which 
Jesus  spake,  whether  in  Aramsan,  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  were  thoee  so 
well  known :  ^  Kessed  art  Thou,  Jehorah  our  God,   King  of  the 
world.  Who  caoses  to  come  forth  (K*P83)  bread  from  the  earth.' 
Assuredly  it  was  this    threefold    thought:   the    upward   thought 
(sunum  eorda)j  the  recognition  of  the  creatire  act  as  regards  every 
piece  of  bread  we  eat,  and  the  thanksgiving,  which  was  realised 
anew  in  all  its  folness,  when,  as  He  distributed  to  the  disciples,  the 
provision  miracnloosly  multiplied   in   His   Hands.      And  still  they 
bene  it  from  His  Hands  fit)m  company  to  company,  laying  before 
each  a  store.     When  they  were  all  filled.  He  that  had  provided  the 
meal  bade  them  gather  up  the  fragments  before  each  company.     So 
doing,  each  of  the  twelve  had  his  basket  filled.     Here  also  we  have 
another  life-touch.      Those    'baskets'  (ic6if>ivoi),   known  in  Jewish 
writings    by  a    similar    name   (Kephiphah),    made    of   wicker    or 
willows  *  (nnyp  ^P^C^?))  were  in  common  use,  but  considered  of  the 
*cvnni>.        poorest  kind.*     There   is   a   sublimeness    of  contrast  that   passes 
description  between  this  feast  to  the  five  thousand,  besides  women 
and  children,  and  the  poor's  provision  of  barley  bread  and  the  two 
small  fishes ;  and,  again,  between  the  quantity  left  and  the  coarse 
wicker  baskets  in  which  it  was  stored.     Nor  do  we  forget  to  draw 
mentally  the  parallel  between  this  Messianic  feast  and  that  banquet 
of  *  the  latter  days '  which  Rabbinism  pictured  so  realistically.     But 
as  the  wondering  multitude  watched,  as  the  diaciples  gathered  from 

*  Not  an  Egyptian  basket,  as  even  Jost      The  word  is  derived  from  *>Yp  (If  etMr)^ 
translates  in  ms  edition  of  the  Mishnah.      ^o^er  or  wiUow). 
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company  to  company  the  fragments  into  their  baskets,  the  murmur     CHAP, 
ran  through  the  ranks :  *  This  is  truly  the  Prophet,  "  the  Coming     XXIX 
One  "  (habbaj  ^^n)  into  the  world.'     And  so  the  Baptist's  last  inquiry, 
*  Art  Thou  the  Coming  One  ? '  *  was  ftdly  and  publicly  answered,  and 
that  by  the  Jews  themselves. 

'  Bee  the  meazilng  of  that  expreflslon  in  the  preyiooB  ohapteb 
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CHAPTER  Trrr 

TBI  KIGHT  OP  MIRACLBS  ON  THE  LAKE  OF  GmNnABir. 
(St.  Matt  xiv.  22-36 ;  St.  Mark  vi  46-66 ;  St  John  yL  16-21.) 

BOOK     The  last  question  of  the  Baptist,  spoken  in  public,  had  been :  ^  Ait 
ni        Thou  the  Coming  One,  or  look  we  for  another  ? '    It  had,  in  part, 

""""^^  '  been  answered,  as  the  murmur  had  passed  through  the  ranks  :  *  This 
One  is  truly  the  Prophet,  the  Coming  One ! '  So,  then,  they  had  no 
longer  to  wait,  nor  to  look  for  another !  And  this  ^  Phyphet '  was 
Israel's  long-expected  Messiah.  What  this  would  imply  to  the 
people,  in  the  intensity  and  longing  of  the  great  hope  which,  for 
centuries,  nay,  far  beyond  the  time  of  Ezra,  had  swayed  their  hearts, 
it  is  impossible  fully  to  conceive.  Here,  then,  was  the  Great 
Reality  at  last  before  them.  He,  on  Whose  teaching  they  had  hung 
entranced,  was  *  the  Prophet,'  nay,  more,  *  the  Coming  One : '  He 
Who  was  coming  all  those  many  centuries,  and  yet  had  not  come 
tDl  now.  Then,  also,  was  He  more  than  a  Prophet — ^a  King :  Israel's 
King,  the  King  of  the  world.  An  irresistible  impulse  seized  the 
people.  They  would  proclaim  Him  King,  then  and  there;  and  as 
they  knew,  probably  from  previous  utterances,  perhaps  when  similar 
movements  had  to  be  checked,  that  He  would  resist,  they  would 
constrain  Him  to  declare  Himself,  or  at  least  to  be  proclaimed  by 
them.  Can  we  wonder  at  this ;  or  that  thoughts  of  a  Messianic 
worldly  kingdom  should  have  filled,  moved,  and  influenced  to 
discipleship  a  Judas ;  or  that,  with  such  a  representative  of  their 
own  thoughts  among  the  disciples,  the  rising  waves  of  popular 
excitement  should  have  swollen  into  mighty  billows  ? 

*  Jesus  therefore,  perceiving  that  they  were  about  to  come,  and  to 
take  Him  by  force,  that  they  might  make  Him  King,'  withdrew 
again  into  the  mountain,  Himself  alone,'  or,  as  it  might  be  rendered 

>  Note  here  the  want  of  the  article :      marked  inoonalstency  with  the  theoir  dt 
bo  9<u^9u^tp  a^lv  0€un\dtL  We  owe  this      ita  Ut«  IBpheai^  authoivhip^ 
HK^QQ  tQ  thjO  Fourth  Qospe]^  ancl  It  ia  i«  K^ 
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though  not  quite  in  the  modem  usage  of  the  expression,  '  became     CHAP, 
an  anchorite  again  .  .  .  Himself  alone.'  *    This  is  another  of  those      XXX 
sublime  contrasts,  which  render  it  well-nigh  inconceivable  to  regard  •stjohn 
this  history  otherwise  than  as  true  and  Divine.     Tet  another  is  the  ^  ^* 
manner  in  which  He  stilled  the   multitude,   and  the   purpose  for 
which  He  became  the  lonely  Anchorite  on  that  mountain-top.     He 
withdrew  to  pray ;  and  He  stilled  the  people,  and  sent  them,  no 
doubt  solemnised,  to  their  homes,  by  telling  them  that  He  withdrew  to 
pray.     And  He  did  pray  till  far  on,  '  when  the  (second)  evening  had 
come,'  ^  and  the  first  st>ars  shone  out  in  the  deep  blue  sky  over  the  ^suicai*. 
Lake  of  Galilee,  with  the  far  lights  twinkling  and  trembling  on  the 
other  side.     And  yet  another  sublime  contrast — as  He  constrained 
the  disciples  to  enter  the  ship,  and  that  ship,  which  bore  those  who 
had  been  sharers  in  the  miracle,  could  not  make  way  against  storm 
and  waves,  and  was  at  last  driven  out  of  its  cburse.     And  yet  another 
contrast — as  He  walked  on  the  storm-tossed  waves  and  subdued 
them.  '  And  yet  another,  and  another — ^for  is  not  all  this  history  one 
sublime  contrast  to  the  seen  and  the  thought  of  by  men,  but  withal 
most  true  and  Divine  in  the  sublimeness  of  these  contrasts  ? 

For  whom  and  for  what  He  prayed,  alone  on  that  mountain,  we 
dare  not,  even  in  deepest  reverence,  inquire.  Yet  we  think,  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  of  the  Passover,  the  Manna,  the  Wilderness,  the  Lost 
Sheep,  the  Holy  Supper,  the  Bread  which  is  His  Flesh,  and  the  rem- 
nant in  the  Baskets  to  be  carried  to  those  afar  off,  and  then  also 
of  the  attempt,  to  make  Him  a  King,  in  all  its  spiritual  unreality, 
ending  in  His  View  with  the  betraysJ,  the  denial,  and  the  cry  :  ^  We 
have  no  King  but  Cadsar.'  And  as  He  prayed,  the  faithful  stars  in 
the  heavens  shone  out.  But  there  on  the  Lake,  where  the  bark 
which  bore  His  disciples  made  for  the  other  shore,  '  a  great  wind ' 
*  contrary  to  them '  was  rising.  And  still  He  was  *  alone  on  the  land,' 
but  looking  out  into  the  evening  after  them,  as  the  ship  was  '  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,'  and  they  toiling  and  '  distressed  in  rowing.' 

Thus  far,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  their  need,  but  not  farther. 
The  Lake  is  altogether  about  forty  furlongs  or  stadia  (about  six 
miles)  wide,  and  they  had  as  yet  reached  little  more  than  half  the 
distance  (twenty-five  or  thirty  furlongs).  Already  it  was  *  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night.'  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  Jews,  whether  the  night  should  be  divided  into  three,  or  (as 
among  the  Romans)  into  four  watches.  The  latter  (which  would 
count  the  night  at  twelve  instead  of  nine  hours)  was  adopted  by 
many.^    Li  any  case  it  would  be  what  might  be  termed  the  morning-  •B«.tt 
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watch,*   when  the  well-known  Fonn  seemed  to  be  paesing  them, 
'  walking  upon  the  sea.'     There  can,  at  least,  be  no  question  that 
such  was  the  impression,  not  only  of  one  or  another,  bnt  that  all  saw 
Him.     Nor  yet  can  there  be  here  question  of  any  natural  explanation. 
Once  more  the  truth  of  the  event  must  be  either  abe(dutely  admitted, 
or  absolutely  rejected.'    The  difficulties  of  the  latter  hypothesis,  which 
truly  cuts  the  knot,  would  be  very  formidable.     Not  only  would  the 
origination  of  this  narrative,  as  given  by  two  of  the  Synoptists  and  hj 
St.  John,  be  utterly  unaccountable — neither  meeting  Jewish  expec- 
tancy, nor  yet  supposed  Old  Testament  precedent — but,  if  legend 
it  be,  it  seems  purposeless  and  irrational.     Moreover,  there  is  this 
noticeable  about  it,  as  about  so  many  of  the  records  of  the  miraculons 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  writers  by  no  means  disguise  bom 
themselves  or  their  readers  the  obvious  difficulties  invdved.    In  the 
present  instance  they  tell  us,  that  they  regarded  His  Form  moving 
on  the  water  as  '  a  spirit,'  and  cried  out  for  fear ;  and  again,  that  the 
impression  produced  by  the  whole  scene,  even  on  them  that  had 
witnessed  the  miracle  of  the  previous  evening,  was  one  of  over- 
whelming astonishment.     This  walking  on  the  water,  then,  was  even 
to  them  within  the  domain  of  the  truly  miraculous,  and  it  affected 
their  minds  equally,  perhaps  even  more  than  ours,  from,  the  tact  that 
in  their  view  so  much,  which  to  us  seems  miraculous,  lay  within  the 
sphere  of  what  might  be  expected  in  the  course  of  such  a  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  miracle  stands  not  isolated,  but  forms 
one  of  a  series  of  similar  manifestations.  It  is  closely  connected 
both  with  what  had  passed  on  the  previous  evening,  and  what  was  to 
follow ;  it  is  told  with  a  minuteness  of  detail,  and  with  such  marked 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  gloss,  adornment,  apology,  or  self-glori- 
fication, as  to  give  the  narrative  (considered  simply  as  such)  the  stamp 
of  truth  ;  while,  lastly,  it  contains  much  that  lifts  the  story  from  the 
merely  miraculous  into  the  domain  of  the  sublime  and  deeply  spi- 
ritual.    As  regards  what  may  be  termed  its  credibility,  this  at  least 


»  Probably  from  3  to  about  6  A.M. 

'  Even  the  beautiful  allegory  into  which 
I[eim  would  resolve  it — that  the  Church 
in  her  need  knows  not,  whether  her 
Saviour  may  not  come  in  the  last  watch 
of  the  night — entirely  surrenders  the 
whole  narrative.  And  why  should  three 
Evangelists  have  invented  such  a  btory, 
in  order  to  teach  or  rather  disguise  a  doc- 
trine, which  is  otherwise  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament, as  to  form  ene  of  its  primazy 


principles  ?  Volkmar  (Marcus,  p.  372) 
regards  this  whole  history  as  an  allepon- 
of  St.  Paul's  activity  among  the  Gentiles': 
Strange  in  that  case,  that  it  was  omitted 
in  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke.  But  the 
whole  of  that  section  of  VaU^iutr't  book 
rbeginning  at  p.  327)  contains  an  ex- 
traordinary congeries,  of  baseless  hypo- 
theses, of  which  it  were  difficult  to  say, 
whether  the  language  is  more  painfully 
irreverent  or  the  outcome  more  exirav  a* 
gant. 
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may  again  be  etated,  that  this  and  Bimilar  instanoes  of  '  dominion     CHAP, 
over  the   creature/  are   not  beyond  the  range  of  what   God  had      XXX  ^ 
originally  assigned  to  man,  when  He  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  crowned  hiin  with  glory  and  honour,  made  him  to 
have  dominion  over  the  works  of  His  Hands,  and  all  things  were 
put  under  his  feet/     Indeed,  this  'dominion  over  the  sea'  seems  •P».viii-^ 
to  exhibit  the  Divinely  human  rather  than  the  humanly  Divine  Hebr.ii.e-c 
aspect  of  His  Person,'  if  SMch  distinction  may  be  lawfully  made. 
Of  the  physical  possibility  of  such  a  miracle — not  to  speak  of  the 
contradiction  in  terms  which  this  implies — no  explanation  can  be  at- 
tempted, if  it  were  only  on  the  ground,  that  we  are  utterly  ignorant 
ot  the  conditions  under  which  it  took  place. 

This  much,  however,  deserves  special  notice,  that  there  is  one 
marked  point  of  difference  between  the  account  of  this  miracle  and 
what  will  be  found  a  general  characteristic  in  legendaiy  narratives. 
In  the  latter,  the  miraculous,  however  extraordinary,  is  the  expected ; 
it  creates  no  surprise,  and  it  is  never  mistaken  for  something  that 
might  have  occurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  For,  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  mythical  that  the  miraculous  is  not  only  introduced 
in  the  most  realistic  manner,  but  forms  the  essential  element  in 
the  conception  of  things.  This  is  the  very  raison  dUtre  of  the  myth 
or  legend,  when  it  attcu3hes  itself  to  the  real  and  historically  true. 
Now  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  the  present  narrative.  Had  it  been 
mythical  or  legendary,  we  should  have  expected  that  the  disciples 
would  have  been  described  as  inunediately  recognising  the  Master 
as  He  walked  on  the  sea,  and  worshipping  Him.  Instead  of  this, 
they  '  are  troubled '  and  '  afraid.'  '  They  supposed  it  was  an  appari- 
tion,' *  (this  in  accordance  with  popular  Jewish  notions),  and  *  cried 
out  for  fear.'  Even  afterwards,  when  they  had  received  Him  into 
the  ship,  *  they  were  sore  amazed  in  themselves,'  and  *  understood 
not,'  while  those  in  the  ship  (in  contradistinction  to  the  disciples), 
burst  forth  into  an  act  of  worship.  This  much  then  is  evident,  that 
the  disciples  expected  not  the  miraculous ;  that  they  were  unpre- 
pared for  it ;  that  they  explained  it  on  what  to  them  seemed  natural 
grounds ;  and  that,  even  when  convinced  of  its  reality,  the  impres- 
sion of  wonder,  which  it  made,  was  of  the  deepest.  And  this  also 
follows  as  a  corollary,  that,  when  they  recorded  it,  it  was  not  in 

>  On  the  other  hand,  the  miraculoos  '  LiteraUy,  a  phantasxna.  Tliiswordls 

feeding  of  the  multitude  seems  to  exhibit  only  used  in  this  narrative  (St.  Matt 

rather  the  humanly-Divine  aspect  of  His  xiv.  26  and  St.  Mark  vi.  19). 
Feraon. 
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m        which  would  affect  those  who  should  read  it  with  even  much  greater 
wonderment— we  had  almost  written,  unbelief — ^than  those  who  them- 
selves had  witnessed  it. 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  what  has  jost  been  remarked  about 
this  narrative  holds  equally  true  in  regard  to  other  miracles  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  even  so  fundamental  an  article  of  the 
fidth  as  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  described  as  having  come  upon 
the  disciples  themselves  as  a  surprise — not  only  wholly  unexpected, 
but  so  incredible,  that  it  required  repeated  and  indisputable  evidence 
to  command  their  acknowledgment.  And  nothing  can  be  more  plain, 
than  that  St.  Paul  himself  was  not  only  aware  of  the  general  resist- 
ance which  the  announcement  of  such  an  event  would  raise,*  but  that 
he  felt  to  the  full  the  difficulties  of  what  he  so  firmly  believed,^  and 
made  the  foundation  of  all  his  preaching.^  Indeed,  the  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  historical  grounds,  on  which  he  had  arrived  at  the 
conviction  of  its  reality,^  affords  an  insight  into  the  mental  difficulties 
which  it  must  at  first  have  presented  to  him.  And  a  similar  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  reference  of  St.  Peter  to  the  difficulties  con- 
•9  FM.  iu.  4  nected  with  the  Biblical  predictions  about  the  end  of  the  world.*  ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  Its  bearing  on 
the  miracle  of  Christ's  walking  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  will  be  suf- 
ficiently manifest.  Yet  other  confirmatory  evidence  may  be  gathered 
from  a  closer  study  of  the  details  of  the  narrative.  When  Jesus 
*  constrained  the  disciples  to  enter  into  the  boat,  and  to  go  before 
Him  unto  the  other  side,' '  they  must  have  thought,  that  His  pur- 
pose was  to  join  them  by  land,  since  there  was  no  other  boat  there, 
save  that  in  which  they  crossed  the  Lake.^  And  possibly  such  had 
been  His  intention,  till  He  saw  their  difficulty,  if  not  danger,  firom 
the  contrary  wind.*  This  must  have  determined  Him  to  come  to 
their  help.  And  so  this  miracle  also  was  not  a  mere  display  of 
power,  but,  being  caused  by  their  need,  had  a  moral  object.  And 
when  it  is  asked,  how  from  the  mountain-height  by  the  Lake  He  could 
have  seen  at  night  where  the  ship  was  labouring  so  far  on  the  Lake,' 


8 

^  1  Oor.  XT. 
lt-19 

•AotszriL 
31, 8S 

'  4  Oor.  XT. 
A  3 


'Si.  Matt. 
tir.n 


•  St.  John 


*  The  authenticity  of  the  Second  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Peter  is  here  taken  for  granted, 
but  the  drift  of  the  arp^ment  would  be 
the  same,  to  whatever  authorship  it  be 
ascribed. 

*  Weus  (Matthius-Evang.  p.  372)  sees 
ag^oss  contradiction  between  what  seems 
impUed  as  to  His  original  purpose  and 
Hk  walking  on  the  sea,  and  hence  rejects 


the  narrative.  Such  arc  the  assumptions 
of  negative  criticism.  But  it  seems  for* 
gotten  that,  according  to  St.  Matt.  ziv. 
24,  the  journey  seems  at  tirst  to  have  been 
fairly  prosperous. 

'  Weiss  (n.  s.)  certainly  argues  on  the 
impossibility  of  His  having  seen  the  boaft 
so  far  out  on  the  Lake. 
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it  must  surely  have  been  forgotten  that  the  scene  is  laid  quite  shortly     CHAP. 
before  the  Passover  (the  15th  of  Nisan),  when,  of  course,  the  moon     J^^^^^ 
would  shine  on  an  unclouded  sky,  all  the  more  brightly  on  a  windy 
spring-night,  and  light  up  the  waters  far  across. 

We  can  almost  picture  to  ourselves  the  weird  scene.  The  Christ 
is  on  that  hill-top  in  solitary  converse  with  His  Father — praying  after 
that  miraculous  breaking  of  bread :  fully  realising  all  that  it  implied 
to  Him  of  self-surrender,  of  suifering,  and  of  giving  Himself  as  the 
Food  of  the  World,  and  all  that  it  implied  to  us  of  blessing  and 
nourishment ;  praying  also — ^with  that  scene  fresh  on  His  mind,  of 
their  seeking  to  make  Him,  even  by  force,  their  King — that  the  carnal 
might  become  spiritual  reality  (as  in  symbol  it  would  be  with  the 
Breaking  of  Bread).  Then,  as  He  rises  from  His  knees,  knowing 
that,  alas,  it  could  not  and  would  not  be  so  to  the  many,  He  looks  out 
over  the  Lake  after  that  little  company,  which  embodied  and  repre- 
sented all  there  yet  was  of  His  Church,  all  that  would  really  feed 
on  the  Bread  from  Heaven,  and  own  Hirn  their  true  King.  Without 
presumption,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  there  must  have  been 
indescribable  sorrow  and  longing  in  His  Heart,  as  His  gaze  was  bent 
across  the  track  which  the  little  boat  would  follow.  As  we  view  it. 
It  seems  all  symbolical :  the  night,  the  moonlight,  the  little  boat, 
the  contraiy  wind,  and  then  also  the  lonely  Saviour  after  prayer 
looking  across  to  where  the  boatmen  vainly  labour  to  gain  the  other 
shore.  As  in  the  clear  moonlight  just  that  piece  of  water  stands 
out,  almost  like  burnished  silver,  with  all  else  in  shadows  around, 
the  sail-less  mast  is  now  rocking  to  and  fro,  without  moving  forward. 
They  are  in  difficulty,  in  danger :  and  the  Saviour  cannot  pursue  His 
journey  on  foot  by  land ;  He  must  come  to  their  help,  though  it  be 
across  the  water.  It  is  needful,  and  therefore  it  shall  be  upon  the 
water ;  and  so  the  storm  and  unsuccessful  toil  shall  not  prevent  their 
reaching  the  shore,  but  shall  also  be  to  them  for  teaching  concerning 
Him  and  His  great  power,  and  concerning  His  great  deliverance; 
such  teaching  as,  in  another  aspect  of  it,  had  been  given  them  in 
symbol  in  the  miraculous  supply  of  food,  with  all  that  it  implied  (and 
Qot  to  them  only,  but  to  us  also)  of  precious  comfort  and  assurance, 
and  as  will  for  ever  keep  the  Church  from  being  overwhelmed  by  fear 
In  the  stormy  night  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  when  the  labour  of  our 
oars  cannot  make  Way  for  us. 

And  they  also  who  were  in  the  boat  must  have  been  agitated  by 
peculiar  feelings.     Against  their  will  they  had  been  ^constrained' 

t^  th^  Ux^  tQ  embs^k  aad  c^oit  tbQ  «Qw«i  J99t»  »  ^9  milMfU 
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tude,  under  the  influence  of  the  great  mirade,  were  sorroundiiig 
their  Master,  with  violent  insistence  to  prodaam  Him  the  Messianio 
King  of  Israel.  Not  only  a  Judas  Iscariot,  but  all  of  them,  most 
have  been  under  the  strongest  excitement :  first  of  the  great  mirade, 
and  then  of  the  popular  movement.  It  was  the  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Messiah  and  of  His  Kingdom.  Can  we  wonder,  that,  when 
the  Lord  in  very  mercy  bade  them  quit  a  scene  which  oould  only  have 
misled  them,  they  were  reluctant,  nay,  that  it  almost  needed  vio- 
lence on  His  part  ?  And  yet — ^the  more  we  consider  it — wba  it  nol 
most  truly  needfid  for  them,  that  they  should  leave  ?  Bnt,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  this  respect  also,  does  there  seem  a  ^  need  be '  for  His 
walking  upon  the  sea,  that  they  might  learn  not  only  His  Almighty 
Power,  and  (symbolically)  that  He  ruled  the  rising  waves,  bat  that, 
in  their  disappointment  at  Hih  not  being  a  King,  they  might  learn 
that  He  was  a  King-— only  in  a  £Bur  higher,  truer  sense  than  tiie 
excited  multitude  would  have  proclaimed  Him.   «• 

Thus  we  can  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  they  had  pushed  the 
boat  from  the  shore,  and  then  eagerly  looked  back  to  descry  what 
passed  there.  But  soon  the  shadows  of  night  were  enwrapping  all 
objects  at  a  distance,  and  only  the  bright  moon  overhead  shone  on  the 
track  behind  and  before.  And  now  the  breeze  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Lake,  of  which  they  may  have  been  unaware  when  they  embarked 
on  the  eastern  shore,  had  freshened  into  violent,  contrary  wind.  All 
energies  must  have  been  engaged  to  keep  the  boat's  he^  towards  the 
shore.*  Even  so  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  make  no  pft^gress,  when 
all  at  once,  in  the  track  that  lay  behind  them,  a  Pigure^pp^ared- 
As  It  passed  onwards  over  the  water,  seemingly  *' upborn^  by  the 
waves  as  they  rose,  not  disappearing  as  they  fell,  but  carrie^  on  as 
they  rolled,  the  silvery  moon  laid  upon  the  trembling  wat^fes  the 
shadows  of  that  Form  as  It  moved,  long  and  dark,  on  their  f!krack. 
St.  John  uses  an  expression,^  which  shows  us,  in  the  pale  light, 


*  According  to  St.  Matt.  xiv.  24,  they 
seem  only  to  have  encountered  the  full 
force  of  itie  wind  when  they  were  about 
the  middle  of  the  Lake.  We  imagine 
that  soon  after  they  embarked,  there  may 
have  been  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Lake,  which  by  and  by  rose 
into  a  violent  contrary  wind. 

'  St.  John,  in  distinction  to  the  Synop- 
tistSy  here  uses  the  expression  Bt«pu¥  (St. 
John  vi.  19),  which  in  the  Grospels  has  the 
distinctive  meaning  of  Jixed,  eamest,  and 
intent  gate^  mostly  outward,  but  some- 
ttmet  alw)  inward,  in  the  sense  of  eameft 


and  attentive  consideration.  The  use  or 
this  word,  as  distinguished  from  merely 
seei/tg,  is  so  important  for  the  better 
understanding  or  the  New  Testament^ 
that  every  reader  should  mark  it.  We 
accordiDgly  append  a  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  Gk)spels  where  this  word  is  us^ : 
St.  Matt,  zxvii.  66 ;  zzviii.  1 ;  St.  Mark 
iu.  11;  V.  16,  38;  xii  41  ;  XV.  40,  47; 
xvi.4;  St.  Luke  x.  18;  xiv.  29;  xxi.  6; 
xxiii.  36, 48;  xxiv.  87,  89;  St.  John  1123; 
iv.  19  ;  vi.  2  (Laehm,  and  Tng,\  19,  40, 
62 ;  vii.  3  ;  viii.  61;  ix.  8  ;  X.  12  ;  xii  19^ 
4ft;  xiv.  17. 19;  zyL  10^  16»  17,  19 ;  xfft 
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in  the  boat,  intently,  fixedly,  fearfblly,  gazing  at  the  Apparition  as  It 
neared  still  closer  and  closer.  We  mnst  remember  their  previous 
excitement,  as  also  the  presence,  and,  no  doubt,  the  superstitious 
suggestions  of  the  boatmen,  when  we  think  how  they  cried  out  for 
fear,  and  deemed  It  an  Apparition.  And  ^  He  would  have  passed  by 
them,'*  as  He  so  often  does  in  our  case — bringing  them,  indeed, 
deliverance,  pointing  and  smoothing  their  way,  but  not  giving  them 
His  known  Presence,  if  they  had  not  cried  out.  But  their  fear, 
which  made  them  almost  hesitafce  to  receive  Him  into  the  boat,^ 
even  though  the  outcome  of  error  and  superstition,  brought  His 
ready  sympathy  and  comfort,  in  language  which  has  so  often,  and  in 
all  ages,  converted  foolish  fears  of  misapprehension  into  gladsome, 
thankful  assurance :  '  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid ! ' 

And  they  were  no  longer  afiuid,  though  truly  His  walking  upon 
the  waters  might  seem  more  awesome  than  any  '  apparition.'  The 
storm  in  their  hearts,  like  that  on  the  Lake,  was  commanded  by  His 
Presence.  We  must  still  bear  in  mind  their  former  excitement,  now 
greatly  intensified  by  what  they  had  just  witnessed,  in  order  to 
understand  the  request  of  Peter :  '  Lord,  if  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come 
to  Thee  on  the  water.'  They  are  the  words  of  a  man,  whom  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  has  carried  beyond  all  reflection.  And 
yet  this  combination  of  doubt  ('  if  it  be  Thou '),  with  presumption 
('  bid  me  come  on  the  water '),  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Peter. 
He  is  the  Apostle  of  Hope — and  hope  is  a  combination  of  doubt 
and  presumption,  but  also  their  transformation.  With  reverence  be 
it  said,  Christ  could  not  have  left  the  request  ungranted,  even  though 
it  was  the  outcome  of  yet  unreconciled  and  untransformed  doubt 
and  presumption.  He  would  not  have  done  so— or  doubt  would  have 
remained  doubt  untransformed;  and  He  could  not  have  done  so, 
without  also  correcting  it,  or  presumption  would  have  remained  pre- 
sumption untransformed,  which  is  only  upward  growth,  without 
deeper  rooting  in  inward  spiritual  experience.  And  so  He  bade  him 
come  upon  the  water,'  to  transform  his  doubt,  but  left  him,  unas- 
sured from  without,  to  his  own  feelings  as  he  saw  the  wind,'  to 
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94 ;  zz.  6, 12, 14.  It  will  thiu  be  seen, 
that  the  expression  is  more  frequently 
used  by  St.  John  than  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels, and  it  is  there  also  that  its  distinctive 
meaning  is  of  greatest  importance. 

*  This  seems  to  me  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression, 6t.  John  yi.  21 :  *  Then  they  were 
willing  to  take  Him  into  the  ship.*  Some 
negative  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to  see 


in  this  graphic  hint  a  oontradiction  to 
the  statements  of  the  Synoptists.  (See 
LiicJte,  Comment,  il.  d.  Evang.  Joh.  it 
pp.  120-122.) 

'  As  to  the  physical  possibility  of  it, 
we  have  to  refer  to  oar  former  remarks. 

*  The  word  *  boisterous  *  must  be  stmok 
out  as  an  interpolated  gloss. 
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transform  his  presumption;  while  hy  stretching  out  His  Hand  to 
save  him  from  sinking,  and  by  the  words  of  correction  which  He 
spake,  He  did  actually  so  point  to  their  transformation  in  that  hope, 
of  which  St.  Peter  is  the  special  representative,  and  the  preacher  in 
the  Chnrch. 

And  presently,  as  they  two  came  into  the  boat,'  the  wind  ceased, 
and  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land.  But '  they  that  were  in 
the  boat ' — apparently  in  contradistinction  to  the  disciples,*  though 
the  latter  must  have  stood  around  in  sympathetic  revereuce — 
'  worshipped  Him,  saying,  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.' 
The  first  full  public  confession  this  of  the  fact,  and  made  not  by  the 
disciples,  but  by  others.  With  the  disciples  it  would  have  meant 
something  far  deeper.  But  as  from  the  lips  of  these  men,  it  seems 
like  the  echo  of  what  had  passed  between  them  on  that  memorable 
passage  across  the  Lake.  They  also  must  have  mingled  in  the  con- 
versation, as  the  boat  had  pushed  oiF  from  the  shore  on  the  previous 
evening,  when  they  spake  of  the  miracle  of  the  feeding,  and  then 
of  the  popular  attempt  to  proclaim  Him  Messianic  King,  of  which 
they  knew  not  yet  the  final  issue,  since  they  had  been  '  constrained 
to  get  into  the  boat,'  while  the  Master  remained  behind.  They 
would  speak  of  all  that  He  was  and  had  done,  and  how  the  very 
devils  had  proclaimed  Him  to  be  the  *  Son  of  God,'  on  that  other 
shore,  close  by  where  the  miracle  of  feeding  had  taken  place. 
Perhaps,  having  been  somewhat  driven  out  of  their  course,  they 
may  have  passed  dose  to  the  very  spot,  and,  as  they  pointed  to  it, 
recalled  the  incident.  And  this  designation  of  *  Son  of  God,'  with 
the  worship  which  followed,  would  come  much  more  readily,  because 
with  much  more  superficial  meaning,  to  the  boatmen  than  to  the  dis- 
ciples. But  in  them,  also,  the  thought  was  striking  deep  root ;  and, 
presently,  by  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  would  it  be  spoken  in 
the  name  of  all  by  Peter,  not  as  demon-  nor  as  man-taught,  but  as 
taught  of  Christ's  Father  Who  is  in  Heaven. 

Yet  another  question  suggests  itself.  The  events  of  that  night 
are  not  recorded  by  St.  Luke — perhaps  because  they  did  not  come 
within  his  general  view-plan  of  that  Life ;  perhaps  from  reverencej 
because  neither  he,  nor  his  teacher  St.  Paul,  were  within  that  innei 

*  I  cannot  see  (with  Meyer)  any  yaria-  '  Weiu  (p.  373)  assures  us  that  this 
tion  in  the  narrative  in  St.  John  vi.  21.  view  is  *  impossible ; '  but  on  no  better 
The  expression,  *they  were  willing  to  gronnd  than  that  no  others  than  ten  disci- 
take  him  into  the  ship/  certainly  does  pies  are  mentioned  in  St.  Matt.  ziy.  22,  as 
not  imply  that,  after  the  incident  of  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  mention  the 
Peter's  failure,  He  did  not  actually  enter  embarkation  of  the  boatmen, 
the  boat. 
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circle,  with  whicb  the  eyente  of  that  night  were  connected  rather  in  OUAP. 
the  way  of  reproof  than  otherwise.  At  any  rate,  even  negative 
criticism  cannot  legitimately  draw  any  adverse  inference  firom  it,  in 
view  of  its  record  not  only  by  two  of  the  Synoptists,  bat  in  the 
Foorth  Gkxipel.  St.  Mark  also  does  not  mention  the  incident  con- 
cerning St.  Peter;  and  this  we  can  readily  understand  from  his 
connection  with  that  Apostle.  Of  the  two  eyewitnesses,  St.  John 
and  St.  Matthew,  the  former  also  is  silent  on  that  incident.  On  any 
view  of  the  authorship  of  the  Foarth  Oospel,  it  conld  not  have  been 
from  ignorance,  either  of  its  occurrence,  or  else  of  its  record  by 
St.  Matthew.  Was  it  among  those  '  many  other  things  which  Jesus 
did,'  which  were  not  written  by  him,  since  their  complete  chronicle 
would  have  rendered  a  Gospel-sketch  impossible?  Or  did  it  lie 
outside  that  special  conception  of  his  Gk)spel,  which,  as  regards  its 
details,  determined  the  insertion  or  else  the  omission  of  certain  inci- 
dents ?  Or  was  there  some  reason  for  this  omission  connected  with 
the  special  relation  of  John  to  Peter  ?  And,  lastly,  why  was  St. 
Matthew  in  this  instance  more  detailed  than  the  others,  and  alone  told 
it  with  such  circumstantiality  ?  Was  it  that  it  had  made  such  deep 
impression  on  his  own  mind ;  had  he  somehow  any  personal  connection 
with  it ;  or  did  he  feel,  as  if  this  bidding  of  Peter  to  come  to  Christ 
out  of  the  ship  and  on  the  water  had  some  dose  inner  analogy  with 
his  own  call  to  leave  the  custom-house  and  follow  Christ?  Such, 
and  other  suggestions  which  may  arise  can  only  be  put  in  the  form 
of  questions.    Their  answer  awaits  the  morning  and  the  other  shore. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS 

FOR  THB  FIRST  TOLUME. 

Page      7,  note  1 :  i.e.  the  mind  of  the  one  was  settled  like  men,  that  of  the  others 
unsettled  as  women. 
12,  note  2 :  *  Deity '  =  *  Shekhinah.' 
35,  note  8:  See  Zum,  Gottesd.  Vortr.  p.  823,  note  (. 
97,  note  1.    This,  of  course,  is  an  inference  from  the  whole  history  and  rela- 
tion there  indicated. 

174,  note  la,  line  7,  read:  '  Hath  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  doit?'  being  the 
quotation  from  Numb,  xxiii.  19,  which  is  intended  as  an  answer  to 
the  pretension.  The  rendering  of  the  passage  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Schwab  is  untenable. 

268,  note  8 :  the  quotation  is  taken  from  the  unmutilated  and  sublime  cita- 
tion as  given  in  R.  Martini  Pugio  Fidel,  ed.  Carpzov,  p.  782. 

271  *.     This  is  the  view  of  Beer,  Leben  Abr.  p.  88. 

292:  for  '  temptations  '  read  '  temptation.'  The  ten  temptations  of  Abraham 
are  referred  to  in  Ab.  P.  3,  and  enumerated  in  Ab.  de  R.  N.  83  and 
Pirqfi  de  R.  El.  26. 

812^.  Of  course,  this  is  the  expression  of  a  later  Rabbi,  but  it  refers  to 
Pharisaic  interpretations. 

358*.  So  Lightfoot  infers  from  the  passage;  but  as  the  Rabbi  who  speaks  is 
etymologising  and  almost  punning,  the  inference  should  perhaps  not 
be  pressed. 

884,  note  1 :  In  Vayy.  R.  30,  the  expression  refers  to  the  different  condition 
of  Israel  after  the  time  described  in  Hos.  iii.  4,  or  in  that  of  Hezekiah, 
or  at  the  deliverance  of  Mordecai.  In  Bemid.  R.  11,  the  expression 
is  connected  with  the  ingathering  of  proselytes  in  fulfilment  of  Gen« 
xii.  2. 

887,  lines  17  and  18.  On  this  subject,  however,  other  opinions  are  also  enter- 
tained.     Comp.  Sukk.  5  a. 

448,  as  to  priests  guilty  of  open  sin,  the  details — which  I  refrained  from 
giving — are  mentioned  in  DuscTmIc,  Jtld.  Kultus,  p.  270. 

444,  note  3.  This,  of  course,  in  regard  to  an  unlearned  priest.  See  discus- 
sion in  Duschak,  u.  s.,  p.  255. 

447  •.  Ber.  6  h.  Probably  this  was  to  many  the  only  ground  for  reward,  since 
the  discourse  was  the  Pirqa,  or  on  the  Halakhah.  76.  •  Taan.  16  a: 
though  the  remark  refers  to  the  leader  of  the  devotions  on  fast-days, 
it  is  also  applied  to  the  preacher  by  Duschak,  p.  285. 

505,  note  3,  see  correction  of  p.  174,  note  (u.  s.)« 

514,  note  2:  in  Taan.  20  a  the  story  of  the  miracle  i^  cold  which  gave  him  the 
name  Nicodemus, 
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688  IXPLANATOBT  NQTI8  AND  GOBRBOTIONa 

Puge  S86f.    I  xefer  to  the  thank^Ting  o(  NeohnnyalL    See  aleo  the  prayer  pot 

into  the  moath  of  Moses,  Ber.  8S  ck    And  although  snoh  prayers  as 

Ber*  165, 17 a»  are  sublime,  they  are,  in  my  view,  not  to  beoompared 

with  that  of  Christ  in  ito  folness  and  breadth. 
'    5t0*.    Sanh.  1005  is,  of  ooorse,  not  twrfto^tfii  worded.    This  would  be  in  the 

second  sentence:  'Possibly  on  the  morrow  he  will  not  be^  and  have 

been  foond  caring  for  a  world  which  Is  not  his.' 
*'    9BI7\  read  in  text;  the  common  formula  at  fnnerals  in  P^ilestine  was,*  Weep 

with  him/  Ike. 
**    (M^,  note,  line  0  from  bottom:  for  'our*  read  'their/  and  for 'us' read 

'them.' 
"    090^  line  4  from  bottom,  'The  dress  of  the  wife/  Ac,  read '  The  clothing/ 

the  meaning  being  that  in  the  altematlTe  between  saying  the  life  of 

the  ignorant  and  clothing  the  wil^  of  the  learned  Ql  she  had  no 

dothes),  the  latter  Is  of  more  importance. 
^    Ott,  margin,  deUU  the  second  ^  in  VirV^ 
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